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REPORTS 0F COMMITTEE. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, beg leave to 
present the following as their 


FIRST REPORT. 


Your Committee Report, for the information of the House, the following evidence, 
taken during the current session of Parliament. 


The evidence of Dr. S. F. Tolmie, M.P., on “ Control and eradication of Bovine 
Tuberculosis,” and * How our live stock can best be improved and a solid and perman- 
ent industry built up.” 


The evidence of Mr. H. S. Arkell, Live Stock Commissioner, on * Prospects and 
markets for live stock in 1919." 


The evidenee of Mr. J. A. Ruddick, Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner, on 
* Canada's transportation, refrigeration and cold storage requirements, in connection 
with the possible and necessary development of live stock," and an address by the Hon. 
Mr. Crerar, Minister of Agriculture, “On the general conditions and prospects for 
Agriculture in 1919.” 


Your Committee would recommend that 5,000 copies of the said evidence be 
printed in blue book form under one cover for distribution, and also as an appendix 
to the journals of 1919. 


A 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
R. C. HENDERS, 


Chairman. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization beg leave to 
present the following as their 


SECOND REPORT. 


Your Committee recommend that they be given leave to sit while the House is 1n 
session. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
R. G- HENDERS, 


Chairman. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization beg leave to 
present the following as their 


RHIRD REPORT 


Your Committee report for the information of the House, further evidence taken 
during the current session of Parliament. 


The evidence relating to the “ Standardization of parts of Vehicles, and Agricul- 
tural Machinery,” of Mr. G. H. Clark, Seed Commissioner, on “ The necessity for a 
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Terminal Elevator in Province of Ontario," of Messrs. C. E. Saunders, J. Fixter, L. H. 
Newman, and E. D. Eddy, on * The benefits of good seed and best methods of crop 
production.” 


Your Committee would recommend that said Evidence and Address be printed 
along with the matter already recommended in your Committee’s First Report, under 
one cover for distribution to Members of Parliament. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


R. C. HENDERS, 
Chairman. 
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CROPS AND MARKETS FOR 1919. 


House or Commons, ComMitTTEE Room 318, 
Orrawa, TuHurspay, March 27, 1919. 


. The Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 a.m., Mr. Henders, 
Chairman, presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: We desire to deal this morning with preliminary matters relat- 
ing to our programme for the session. If we are going to get results, we should 
organize this morning a special committee who would be responsible for bringing 
matters before the general committee at different times. I think, on the whole, our 
meetings last year were productive of some good. We had a number of very interest- 
ing discussions, and a certain amount of study was carried on that I think was of 
value to the members of the committee and through them perhaps had wider influence 
on national affairs. J have been casting about a little for some matters that I thought 
would be of interest to the committee this session and I have put myself in touch 
with the Minister of Agriculture and the Deputy Minister, who have furnished us 
with some of the topics that they considered of vital interest affecting agriculture; 
matters that they were dealing with, and that they would like the committee to discuss 
and make pronouncement upon. These will be submitted to the committee in due 
time. The object of calling the committee this morning was to hear an address from 
the Minister of Agriculture, in which he will deal with some general questions affect- 
ing agriculture. As Minister of Agriculture he is perhaps more thoroughly than any 
one else prepared to discuss market conditions for the handling of our crop for 1919, 
and will be able to give us some information to circulate among the farmers at this 
time, which will be of value to them. I take it that it is important that there be some 
pronouncement made on this question at the earliest possible date. Looking at the 
conditions as they present themselves to the casual observer, but who is personally 
interested in the matter, the outlook for a market for our grain for 1919 is not by any 
means bright. The indications are that a great deal of systematic and business effort 
will have to be put into the handling of our 1919 crop if we are going to get anything 
like adequate results out of that crop. We believe the markets of the world are the 
markets that should regulate the price of our grain, but we know that in endeavouring 
to reach the markets of the world at the present time we are surrounded by serious 
handicaps. Canada especially is going to suffer from this handicap, unless prompt 
action is taken providing for the financing of our crop. It would appear from all 
that we can gather that the governments of the different countries, where they have 
produce to sell, will have to be responsible to the allied governments who want to buy, 
by guaranteeing to the financiers of the allied governments the necessary money for 
the purchase of the crop. We are aware of the fact that the United States has already 
taken action along that line. They have given guarantees to the allies who want to 
buy that they will furnish to them the necessary security for the handling of their 
crops. Canada will have to do the same if we are going to be in a position in which 
we wil have fair treatment with regard to the getting of our grain into the allied 
countries for consumption. 

There is another important matter that will have to be considered, and that is 
transportation. I expect that during this year we will experience serious difficulty 
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with regard to securing the bottoms necessary for the getting of our grain overseas. 

As a rule transportation will go to the ports where they expect to have cargoes in 
and out, and the United States is furnishing cargoes of that kind at the present time, 
so that there is a tendency on the part of our transports to go to the American ports, 
and unless arrangements are made by which we are able to offer inducements along 
the line of freightage in and out, we are going to be handicapped in securing the 
bottoms necessary for the handling of our crops. This, I take it, is a very important 
matter, and I think this Committee ought to arrange a programme that will call the 
attention of the Government to the fact that the vessels that are being built, and over 
which they have any control, will be handled in such a way that our shipping ports 
will receive fair consideration from our own vessels at least. As I see it, the grain 
situation for this year is fraught with a great many difficulties as far as the haudling 
of it is concerned. The United States have guaranteed the price of their grain for 
1919, and there is a certain amount of clamour on the part of our people to have 
our Government treat our agricultural interests in the same light and along the same 
lines as the United States Government has treated the agricultural interests in that 
country. As I see it, there is a marked difference; the cases are not parallel, and 
therefore there is argument perhaps or a good reason why we should not take that 
position. We believe, however, that what we ought to do is to consider the whole 
question and to make the best outlet and facilities for the handling of our grain as 
easy as possible for the allies who want to buy, so that we may be in a position to 
compete fairly in those markets. I have said that it looked to me as if the picture, so 
far as the marketing of our erop this year is concerned, was rather dark. Why do I 
say that? The latest reports place conditions about as follows: We have a surplus 
of grain at the present time that is not out of the country. We believe it has been 
taken by the Government, but whether it is disposed of by our Government or not is 
a question. The United States has a large surplus of grain on hand at the present 
time. Argentina has a large surplus of grain there. A quantity of that grain has 
already been purchased by the peoples overseas, and will go out. Australia has a 
large amount of surplus grain stored, and a quantity of the Australian grain has 
already been purchased at a very low price. Looking at the situation at the present 
time, it seems, after meeting all requirements until next crop is harvested we have a 
surplus of about 200,000,000 bushels to carry over. The United States has made 
preparations for the largest crop possible, that is, they have the largest acreage ready, 
and part of it sown, that they have ever had. I believe that they have 15 per cent 
more fall wheat sown than they ever sowed before. There is an inducement on their 
part to sow every acre of wheat they possibly can for the reason that the farmer has 
been guaranteed $2.26 per bushel. We are going up against a guaranteed crop 
amounting to a larger acreage than ever before. That puts us into this position, that 
unless we are able to secure an outlet for our grain in such a way that the merit of 
the article we have to sell, the conditions under which we were led to produce, the 
charges for the handling of our grain, and the question of easy access to the markets— 
unless we have all these conditions taken into consideration, we are going to be 
seriously handicapped in the producing of our grain. I take it that perhaps the most 
important question that will come before this Committee this year will be that of 
devising means for dealing with these questions. I am very glad that we have the 
Minister of Agriculture with us, and I would now ask him to address us. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I understand that this is the first 
meeting of the Committee on Agriculture. Some time ago, in response to a suggestion 
from your chairman, I outlined a number of subjects that I thought the Agricultural 
Committee might, with profit to agriculture in Canada, consider. Before discussing 
these points, however, I may refer to the question to which the chairman has alluded, 
namely, the disposal of our wheat surplus, not only for the present year, but also for 
next year, and the conditions that will likely apply in the marketing of it. Mr. Maharg, 
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the member for Maple Creek, was recently sent over to London by the farmers’ organ- 
izations of Western Canada to get as much first hand information on this question as 
he could, and doubtless during the progress of your deliberations as a committee, he 
will have some information to place before you in relation to it. 

In order perhaps to correctly get a bird's eye view of the situation at the moment, 
it is necessary to go back a little and traverse the history of the past eighteen months, 
or two years. A year ago last December, the food situation in Europe was undoubtedly 
in a very serious condition. That was due to eauses of which every person is, I think, 
pretty well aware, every person who has followed with any degree of interest, or close 
study, the food situation in the world. That led to a stimulation of production, par- 
ticularly on the North American continent. Owing to the lack of ocean shipping, ton- 
nage was not available to carry wheat in any large quantities from Australia, New 
Zealand, India, and even in some degree from the Argentine. There was actually 
piled up on the wharves of Australia, more than two years’ supply of wheat, which has 
to be liquidated as soon as tonnage is available to carry it to Europe where Australia's 
surplus, in previous years, has been marketed. That condition, and the possibility, in 
fact the likelihood at that time that the war would run into 1919 and possibly into 1920, 
led to the urgent necessity of every effort possible being put forth in Canada and the 
United States to produce foodstuffs to feed our allies in Europe. A year ago last 
December, there were times when France had not more than three or four days sup- 
plies of foodstuffs available. In Great Britain they were better off. All these coun- 
tries were at that time seeking to accumulate reserves against the possibility of ocean 
shipping being destroyed by submarines, and the resulting diffieulty that might arise 
in getting food because of the lack of transportation. In Canada the efforts put forth 
by our farmers were of the very best. I cannot speak in too high terms of praise of 
what they accomplished under the extremely difficult conditions they laboured under. 
Our efforts were to a certain degree lost, particularly in the Prairie Provinces, where 
our main supplies of wheat passed through very unfortunate weather conditions. In 
the southern areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta, and in western Saskatchewan the 
drought did very severe damage, and I am not exaggerating when I say that thousands 
of farmers there reaped nothing whatever from their expected wheat harvest. In the 
northern portions of the provinces damage of a severe character resulted from frost, 
and the net result was that our total wheat production in those provinces for the past 
year will not exceed, in my judgment, 55 per cent of what it should have been if we 
had average normal conditions. 

I may say a word or two with respect to the matter of the control of price fixation 
on wheat. Over two years ago our allies in Europe agreed on what might be termed 
the joint purchasing of supplies, and there were created in Great Britain commissions 
upon which the various countries at war on the side of the allies had representatives. 
They undertook the purchase of all the cereals required by the allied countries in 
Europe. They perfected their organization, and organized in the United States a 
corporation known as the Wheat Export Company, and in Canada also a similar 
organization known as the Canadian Wheat Export Company. By prohibiting the 
importation of grain by private traders in those countries in Europe, they threw the 
control of business absolutely into the hands of the Government agencies. That made 
it necessary to establish in Canada, and also in the United States, some sort of an 
organization that could deal with the governmental agencies created on the other side. 
This was undertaken in the United States, through the instrumentality of their Food 
Administration by the creation of a grain corporation. In Canada a board of grain 
supervisiors was created for the purpose mainly of exercising the necessary control over 
the trade, the formulation of regulations, and the fixing of a price, because, clearly, 
if the Canadian farmer individually was left to—shall I say the tender mercies of the 
governmental purchasing agencies in Europe?—he would be at a disadvantage. ‘The 
principle underlying it was this: That the governmental agencies in America were 
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necessary to deal with the governmental agencies that had been created in Europe; 
and so we had a price fixed in Canada for our Canadian wheat crop harvested in 1917 
and also in 1918; a price fixed on the same basis as the price fixed in United States 
and after, I believe, consultation between the governmental agencies in both countries. 
The need of food production was very apparent, as I have already stated, at the 
commencement of the year 1918, and consequently the Congress of the United States 
having that fact in view, and believing, as almost every person in the country did 
believe at that time, that the war would run into 1919 and possibly into 1920, undertook 
to fix the price of American wheat by statute, not only for the crop produced in 1918, 
but also for the crop produced in 1919, and that price was fixed on the basis of $2.26 
per bushel. Now, under the stimulus of urgings from various agencies, the Government 
agencies and others, and of the pressing need for food, the American winter wheat 
farmers planted last July and August, 49,000,000 acres of winter wheat, against an 
acreage of 42,000,000 the year before. There is very little doubt that with the price 
fixed, the spring wheat farmers in the United States will this spring plant probably 
the largest acreage they have ever planted in their history. This of course brings up 
a rather difficult situation so far as Canada is concerned. The war is over and it 
terminated much more quickly than any one had anticipated. As far as can be gathered 
the food situation in Europe at the present time, outside of Great Britain, and possibly 
our other allies who have a certain amount of supplies on hand, is in a very desperate 
condition. The general opinion now among well-informed people on the other side is 
that Germany did not overstate the gravity of her food situation at the time the 
armistice terms were fixed, and to-day her situation, from the actual point of view of 
food supply, is undoubtedly very serious, if not desperate. The same can be said of the 
countries lying east. As far as Russia is concerned, my own view is that she has 
probably sufficient supplies of food within her enormous borders to feed her people, if 
the facilities for distribution were available, but her transportation has practically been 
destroyed owing to the state of anarchy which exists in the country, and we have the 
anomaly that, while certain districts may have considerable stocks of food, in other 
districts a few hundred miles away the people are dying of starvation because of the 
inability to get supplies. In respect of our situation in Canada, we are faced with the 
fact that the United States has fixed a price on wheat governing the winter wheat crop 
that is now growing, and the spring wheat crop that will be planted presently. 


Mr. PRourx: What is the price fixed? 


Mr. Crerar: I think $2.26 a bushel was the price guaranteed. The question 
naturally comes up, should there be a guaranteed price in Canada? I might say that 
in the United States the expectation is that their treasury may be called upon for a 
very considerable sum of money to make up the difference in price to the United 
States farmer, between what the people of Europe will pay for the wheat and what 
the Government has guaranteed, and if we in Canada fixed our price upon the same 
basis as the United States, we would face precisely the same situation. If Austria— 
or rather those portions of Austria that will remain—Germany, Ukraina, Bulgaria, 
Serbia and Poland could secure a stabilized form of government and could establish 
the credits that are necessary to pay for their foodstuffs, my opinion is that probably 
all the wheat surplus that we will produce this year could be absorbed, but so much 
depends on that point that it is impossible to form any estimate of what may be the 
condition even two months from now. If anarchy continues in those countries, if 
the virus of Bolshevism spreads from Russia into Germany, and into these other 
countries I have mentioned—and there is, judging from all appearances, a strong 
possibility that it may—then we will have a condition largely of anarchy on account 
of there being no stable form of government; and the means of establishing the credits 
whereby food ean be supplied will be well nigh impossible. The whole situation in 
that respect is in such a chaotic condition at the present moment that it is impossible 
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to make any forecast of what the conditions may be even two or three months from 
now. If this condition prevails in Central Europe there will likely be a considerable 
surplus of wheat ip the world, judging from all present appearances. I may say, speak- 
ing of my own position in the matter, that I am opposed to fixation of the price of 
Canadian wheat for the coming crop and mainly for the reason that I do not think 
the grain growers of Canada should draw from the treasury of Canada possibly a very 
considerable sum of money in the way of bonus on their production. I appreciate 
fully the handicap that they have laboured under, and I can appreciate the sentiments 
of a farmer in Western Canada who has had one or two crop failures in succession, 
when he had employed labour at a high rate of wages, when he had paid high prices 
for his farm equipment, and seen the fruit of his labour disappear through drought 
or frost. I can quite appreciate his anxiety that the crop that he will presently plant 
will be productive, but on the other hand I think the principle is unsound, and it 
will be very diffieult indeed, in my opinion, to justify any eall on the Federal treasury 
at the present time to make up any deficiency in this regard. However, I am very 
hopeful that if we do get stable conditions in Europe such a course will not be 
necessary. I know that Mr. Hoover, the American food adminstrator, who has been 
given the position of chairman of the Inter-Allied Commission which is dealing with 
this question in Europe, is of the opinion that all our foodstuffs will be required, pro- 
viding we can get stabilized conditions in Europe. I do not think I need discuss any 
further this situation. There will doubtless be opportunities from time to time, as 
your committee meets, to give further consideration to it, and possibly further 
information may then be available. 

I stated a few moments ago that I had suggested to your Chairman some steps 
that I thought the committee might with profit give some attention to, and I will 
briefly enumerate them. Those subjects are the following :— 


1. Control and eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 

2. How our live stock industry can best be improved in quality and a solid and 
permanent industry built up. 

. Canada’s transportation, refrigeration and cold storage requirements in con- 
nection with the possible and necessary development of her live stock, dairy- 
ing, poultry products and fruit export industries. 

4. Possibilities in poultry production. 

5. Development and improvement of the fruit industry in Canada. 

6. How can the benefits of using good seed, the best methods in crop production, 
and in breeding and feeding of live stock, be brought home to the average 
farmer. 

7. How ean crop returns be standardized and improved. 

8. Inspection and control of feeds and fertilizers in Canada. 

9. Farmers’ credits. Is our banking system suited to our agricultural cud us 

0 

Ji 
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. Effect on the agricultural industry of farmers’ co-operative buying and selling. 

. Inquiry into the influences affecting the flow of population from the country to 
the city. 

12. Destruction of injurious insects and pests. 


Those are all questions I think we can devote some attention to with considerable 
profit. Let me briefly run over them. (1) The control and eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis. But before discussing these may I offer the suggestion, as I have already 
done in a letter sent to the chairman with these proposals, that the committee would 
find it very interesting indeed, and I think very informative to have appear before them 
the officials of the department who are more directly connected with the administration 
of these various matters. Take, for instance, the control and eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis. It is a matter tò which Dr. Torrance, the veterinary director general, 
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has given a good deal of attention, and he could give you much information on the 
subject. The same all down the line, you will find the officials very willing to assist 
in every way they can, and there is also the possibility of getting information from 
outside the officials. My suggestion is that the committee should systematically take 
up at least several of these topics and get all the information possible, have your dis- 
cussions upon them, and make whatever suggestions or recommendations you think 
fit to the department, for all the wisdom in the development of agriculture is not-by 
any means concentrated in the department or in the present Minister of Agriculture. 
It is only by discussion and the exchange of views, that the soundest policies can be 
elaborated. 

With respect to the control and eradication of bovine tuberculosis, this disease is 
very prevalent in Canada to-day. All the information that can be secured bears out 
this statement. It is interesting to know particularly what is being done in the United 
States in the way of taking steps looking to its eradication from their live stock herds. 
The Bureau of Animal Husbandry in the United States, which corresponds to the 
branch that is under the direction of the Veterinary Director General in Canada, 
although it has more subjects under its jurisdiction than the department here, has 
recently adopted a policy that seems to have in it a great deal of merit, the policy of 
establishing what are termed accredited pure stock herds in the United States. Last 
year they appropriated $500,000 towards assisting in this work. This year, their 
appropriation reached a million dollars, but owing to the fact that Congress expired 
on the 4th of March, and that some legislation which is contemplated was not put 
through, the matter is temporarily held up. The principle upon which they work is 
this: A herd of pure-bred stock is examined and tested for tuberculosis. Re-actors 
are taken out, and at the end of a year the herd is examined and tested again, and if 
the test reveals a clean bill of health, a certificate is issued to the owner of the herd to 
that effect. Certain regulations, however, have to be complied with in respect to the 
admission of new animals to the herd, and in respect to the further supervision of it. 
They have been working on this for a few years, and they have several hundreds of 
accredited herds of pure-bred stock, in other words, herds free from the plague of 
tubereulosis, while they have thousands more that are under treatment with a view to 
getting clean bills of health. 

That has a direct bearing on the livestock industry in Canada, because American 
purchasers of livestock who want to come over to Canada to get new blood into their 
herds will absolutely insist on the animals they purchase having a clean bill of health. 
That is done at the present time, I believe, under certain regulations, but the examin- 
ation, I am advised, would likely be much more stringent than at the present time; and 
the very fact that Canadian herds were not subjected to this close supervision, and 
could not secure in the same sense clear bills of health as the American herds secure, 
would, I am afraid, create a prejudice unfavourable to our Canadian breeders. ‘This 
matter has been under consideration, and I propose, if my colleagues agree, to insert 
in the supplementary estimates a sum of $50,000 as a start in this direction. I would 
suggest that you have Dr. Torrance come here to give you all the information upon the 
subject; ask him all the questions you desire to ask, and arrive at the best judgment 
possible on the matter. ; 

There is also the question of Canada's transportation, refrigeration and cold 
storage requirements. In that respect I have lately been gathering some information. 
It is interesting to know, taking Great Britain alone, how we stand in supplying her 
with foodstuffs that may be classed as of a more or less perishable nature. For 
instance, Great Britain imports annually 500,000,000 pounds of butter—these are 
approximate figures covering normal times. Canada supplied of this, during the 
year ending March 31, 1918, 4,000,000 pounds. Their consumption has been enor- 
mously reduced owing to war conditions, their butter ration being probably the most 
severe ration that has been imposed on the British household; but the figures 
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giving you are the normal imports. Of beef, Great Britain imports 1,000,000,000 
pounds approximately, a year, of which Canada supplied, in the year I have men- 
tioned, 30,000,000 pounds. Of pork products, Great Britain imports 1,250,000,000 
pounds, of which Canada supplied, in the year ending March 31, 1918, 
130,000,000 pounds. Of cheese, Great Britain imports approximately 250,000,000 
pounds, of which, in the period mentioned, Canada supplied 180,000,000 pounds. 
Great Britain imports annually, under normal conditions, 200,000,000 dozens of eggs. 
Canada supplied, up to very recently, practically none, but I believe that during the 
last few years she has supplied from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 dozens of eggs per year. 
In order to develop this industry, to take advantage of this market, it is absolutely 
essential that we have the facilities for reaching it. In the matter of bacon, beef, 
eggs, butter, cheese or fruits, to traverse such distance as from Canada to Great 
Britain, it is absolutely vital that the conditions of shipment be as nearly perfect as 
possible. In the last few years tremendous advances have been made in refrigeration 
and cold sotrage development in transporting goods of a perishable character, such 
as I have mentioned, in good condition, and it is quite practicable now to send 
all the articles I have mentioned from Canada to Great Britain and to have 
them arrive there in almost as good condition as when they left the farm. 
Our cold storage development in Canada dates practically from about 1907, when the 
Government of the day inauguarated a system whereby assistance was given in the 
erection of cold storage plants. Since that time up to 1914, at the opening of the war, 
about $684,000 had been paid by way of subventions for this purpose, and the total num- 
ber of cold storage plants of all descriptions in Canada at the present time, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, is about 140. Many of these, however, are not up-to-date, and 
we have under consideration at the present time, under the provisions of an Act passed, 
I believe, two years ago, making regulations somewhat similar in principle to the 
regulations governing the handling of grain through grain elevators. These cold 
storage plants will probably be placed under license and under a form of inspection by 
Government officials to insure that the facilities exist for the maintenance of proper 
temperatures, and that proper temperatures are maintained so that the public, in stor- 
ing goods in these houses, for which they pay their regular charges, will have a certain 
measure of protection. In addition to this, Government, after consideration of the 
matter, decided to include in the estimates for the present year a sum approximating 
$1,000,000 for the erection of an up-to-date cold storage and refrigeration plant on 
the harbour front in the port of Montreal. It frequently, I am informed, happened 
last year that beef shipped from the west to Montreal for transportation overseas in a 
chilled condition had to be sent back from Montreal to Ontario points to be re-chilled 
before it could be allowed on the vessel. While there are a number of cold storage 
plants in the city of Montreal they are all removed from the harbour front. A company 
shipping butter or meat or other perishable products from its factory in any part of 
Canada to any of the existing cold storage plants in Montreal would have to transfer 
their shipment by cartage from the cold storage plant to the vessel’s side at the time 
the vessel is ready to receive it. This almost certainly involves the exposure of the 
shipment for hours to the hot sun with the result that deterioration has set in before 
it reached the markets abroad. Refrigeration and cold storage provides for the main- 
tenance of equitable temperatures from the time the product leaves the farm until it 
reaches the consumer’s table. If facilities can be secured so that the shipper can be 
pretty sure that the commodity will reach the consumer in a good condition it is 
important that it be done, since the condition in which it arrives at destination, is a 
matter that effects it very closely. It has been said, and said with some truth that the 
Britisher possesses a very discriminating taste in respect to his food. If the British 
housewife buys some Canadian butter in her provision store to-day and when she takes 
it home and puts it on the table, finds that it has a bad taste, or that it has deteriorated 
in quality, Canadian butter is given a black eye as far as that household is concerned 
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and its reputation injured. Consequently, the importance of our commodity reaching the 
consumer in the best possible shape is very great. I am absolutely convinced that the 
main thing to provide for is proper transportation facilities, and the erection of this 
cold storage plant in Montreal is intended to supply a link at the wharfside where 
these produets of the Canadian farm can be stored in a proper temperature and placed 
on the vessel in a proper condition. : 


Mr. SurrH: That plant can only be used during a portion of the year. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: That is true, it can only be used during that period when the 
St. Lawrence is open for navigation, but that is the period when our perishable com- 
modities are subjected to the greatest danger. My own view is that later on these facili- 
ties must be extended, and that we should carry things along to lay the foundation for 
a broad system of service in this respect. In making that observation, however, I would 
ask you to note that is only my personal observation, I am not making any declaration 
of Government policy. There has also been considerable assistance given in the way 
of seeuring refrigeration on ocean vessels and we had, prior to the war, some 40 vessels 
plying between Canadian and British ports that were equipped with cold storage facili- 
ties on the vessel and, I believe, there were four vesseis plying between Canada and 
South Afriea similarly equipped. For quite a number of years assistance was given to 
vessel owners in order to equip the vessels with cold storage appliances and, in that 
way,some 200,000 odd dollars was given by way of assistance. By the use of recording 
thermometers it is quite possible to put shipments of butter or bacon in the hold of a 
vessel, or in the compartment of the hold of the vessel, in Montreal, close it up, and 
when the vessel reaches Liverpool, perhaps 10 days or two weeks later to have a complete 
record of the temperature throughout the whole voyage. This equipment is already in 
existence in many ocean vessels, and I am advised by the Dairys Commissioner, who 
has made a close study of this subject, that the vessels plying between Canada and the 
United Kingdom prior to the war were as well equipped in that respect as any vessels 
throughout the world. 

Then. we have, of course, the transportation from the farm to the harbour front. 
We now have a number of refrigerator cars, and a very great deal of progress has been 
made in that respect. The war has brought out this faet very clearly that with a full 
service of this kind for the shipment of our goods it is possible to develop a fine chilled- 
meat trade with Great Britain. It should be possible for Canada to supply Great 
Britain with 50,000,000 dozen eggs annually, instead of 2,000,000 dozen, and we can 
increase practically all our exports of these perishable food commodities far beyond 
their present limits. We must bear this in mind, however, and it is a fact that our 
farmers do not appreciate as greatly as we could wish, that one of the prime factors of 
success is the quality of the product they offer for sale. 

The next item I have here is * How our Live Stock Industry can be Best Improved 
and a Solid and Permanent Industry Built up.” A great deal of assistance has been 
given out of the Federal Treasury by way of assisting farmers’ clubs, under certain 
conditions, to secure high grade sires in cattle, sheep, swine and horses. This whole 
question is a very broad one, and I do not know that we have yet by any means reached 
perfection of method in the forms of assistance that we are-giving. It is a fact that 
there are a good many farmers in Canada who do not appreciate the advantage of hav- 
ing good sires. They do not appreciate the fact that it costs as much or more to raise 
a scrub animal as it does to raise a good one, and that they get but little more than 
half as much out of it when they offer it for sale. A good deal of this is due perhaps, 
particularly in some parts of the country, to the scattered character of our population. 
People do not live closely together and have not the opportunity to learn by comparison 
with their neighbours. This problem is one, I think, the committee could devote con- 
siderable attention to. The question underlying this proposition is, in what form can 
the assistance be best given to get the results desired? When we are spending public 
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money for the development of the agricultural industry, it is important at any time, and 
particularly important from this time on, that the greatest possible value be secured 
from the expenditure. We spend in Canada, Federal and provincial expenditures, about 
$7,500,000 a year on agriculture, and I am not by any means satisfied that we are get- 
ting the best results that could come from this expenditure. I think improvements 
can be made, and suggestions from this committee as to how better results can be 
obtained will be valuable. 

The next item is the possibilities in poultry production. I have already alluded to 
that in reference to the exports to the United Kingdom. It is very curious to note that 
in Prince Edward Tsland remarkable progress has been made in the last few years in 
the development of the poultry industry, and they have achieved that progress largely 
through the application of co-operative principles in marketing and in educating the 
poultry raisers to the importance of keeping their eggs in fresh condition, of having 
good types of poultry, and of having their market conditions as perfect as possible. The 
progress made in this regard has been wonderful in the last few years, and it might be 
interesting for the committee to have some of the officials from the department who 
could give you more detailed information upon it. There may be some members from 
that province on the committee, and if so they will probably be able to speak with 
certain knowledge of the returns from it. s 

I am convinced that we have for many of our perishable articles of food a splendid 
market opening up in the United States. The fact that two-thirds of the population in 
the United States lies east of a line drawn through Chicago, and the faet that a large 
portion of their food has to be taken from beyond that line, the proximity of the popu- 
lation to the provinces of Ontario and Quebec and also to the Maritime Provinces, I 
think will in the future open up an excellent market there for many of these commo- 
dities. 

The next is the development and improvement of the fruit industry in Canada. 
There is a good market abroad for some of our fruits, particularly our apples, and, of 
course, their methods of culture, methods of packing, shipping and facilities in trans- 
portation play an important part in the results that can be obtained. 

Then, I do not require to dwell upon the next item, which is the benefits of using 
good seed. The arguments that apply to the using of good sires apply with equal 
strength to the use of good seed in cereal productions. It might be of interest to the 
committee to know that the Department of Agrieulture through the Experimental 
Farms Branch, has during the past two years done a very considerable amount of work 
in producing field and garden seed. Formerly the bulk of the field and garden seeds 
that were used in Canada eame from Belgium, Holland and Denmark. Owing to war 
conditions that source of supply was almost entirely shut off, and in order not to be 
caught without seeds, the Federal Department of Agriculture over two years ago 
undertook the production of seed at the various Experimental Farms. Last year, if 
my memory serves me correctly, we produced over 50 tons of root and garden seeds at 
the various Experimental Farms in Canada, which seeds are now being distributed to 
the farmers of Canada. If that action had not been taken by the department there 
would undoubtedly have been a serious shortage of these seeds in Canada, and very 
much higher prices would have prevailed for them than are being paid now. 

The next question is, how ean crop returns be standardized and improved? This 
is not on the face of it a very important subject, and yet I think it is advisable to 
secure as complete and correct information as possible in the way of agricultural 
statisties. The Statisties Branch of the Government is under the Department of Trade 
. and Commerce. It might be interesting to have Mr. Coats, the Dominion Statistician, 
attend one of your meetings to explain the system under which his agricultural 
statistics are compiled, and possibly you could offer him suggestions as to whether they 
could not be improved. 
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The next subject suggested is the inspection and control of feeds and fertilizers 
in Canada. The administration of stock feeds and also of fertilizers now lies in the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, having been transferred from the Department of 
Inland Revenue when that department was incorporated with the Customs. I think 
there needs to be a strengthening of the law in regard to standard feeds. That matter 
is receiving the attention of the officials of the Department of Agriculture now, and 
some suggestions have already been made to the Department of Trade and Commerce as 
to where improvements can be made. For instance, there can be an improvement along 
the line of insuring that a bran sold by any dealer or miller must be bran and not weed 
seeds. 


Mr. SurHERLAND: Would it not be more gatisfactory to have it under the control 
of the Department of Agriculture? 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: I think it would, and I may say that the matter has been dis- 
eussed with that in view. 


The next subject suggested is that of farmers’ credits. That is a matter to which 
I need not refer at any length at present. 


Then there is the question of the effect on the agricultural industry of farmers’ co- 
operative buying and selling. I am am absolute believer in the principle of co-opera- 
tion; I could not be anything else after my experience of the last ten years. My study 
of the subject has brought me to the conclusion that co-operation is highly desirable. 
I have not read in the records of the development of agriculture in any of the countries 
of the world a more interesting story than that of the development of the little country 
of Denmark, where fifty or sixty years ago there was an ignorant peasant population 
that could hardly supply itself with food, but where to-day it stands perhaps in the 
premier position in the world for the quality of its agricultural exports, the efficiency 
with which its business is done, and the economy with which the whole thing is run. 
It is a most interesting story, and the success which has attended Denmark is attri- 
buted to the applieation of sound principles of co-operation among the people engaged 
in the agricultural industry. I have always endeavoured to bring this idea home to 
farmers when I have addressed them, that success in their enterprise depends not alone 
on the high quality of production on their farms. That is of very great importance, 
but the conditions under which their produce is marketed should be of as much interest 
to them as the character of the sires they use, or the character of the seed they use on 
their farms, because if they simply drop interest in their stuff at the time it leaves the 
farm, the price they receive may be so affected from that point on, that their industry 
may be made a losing one instead of a profitable one. Consequently, the farmer has as 
much interest in a cold storage warehouse, say in Montreal, or he should have as much 
interest, as any other person in Canada. The same thing applies to the conditions 
under which his stuff is marketed, and the development of the co-operative principle 
in that regard is absolutely sound. The world is moving forward in that respect, and 
it has been of intense interest to me to find out what they have done along that line 
in the little country of Denmark. It is a fact not generally recognized that in Russia, 
too, in that country that is to-day subjected to the worst form of anarchy, there are 
over twenty million peasants members of co-operative societies, that is, partieularly in 
Asiatic Russia, and it is really wonderful what they have done. If there is any hope 
for Russia, in my opinion it comes from the fact that these co-operative societies exist, 
and also from the organization of zemstovs and municipal bureaus, which are largely 
based on the same principle. The application of the co-operative principle develops the 
individual. It increases his interest in his work, and consequently is of the very 
greatest importance. 

The next subject suggested is inquiry into the influences affecting the flow of 
population from the country to the city. That is a very large question. I have been 
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told that in Ontario many farms have been practically abandoned, and there is also 
involved in this—I do not know to what extent in the eastern provinces, but in 
Manitoba, for instance—the question of tenant farming. Tenant farming is on the 
increase. Now, tenant farming, in my judgment, is not a good thing for agriculture 
permanently, and it might be of interest to the committee to delve a little into some of 
the causes underlying this. 

Then there is the question of the destruction of injurious insects and pests. That 
is a matter worth much more attention than is usually given to it, and I hope that 
before the work of the committee is completed you will have Dr. Hewitt, the Dominion 
Entymologist, come before you to tell you what he is doing and to answer any questions 
that you may care to ask, for instance, as to how rust on wheat can be eradicated, 
how the diseases and the insects that affect plants and trees can be dealt with, and the 
means whereby such pests can be combated. Just a few days ago, for instance, I 
recommended to the Council an order prohibiting the importation of certain fruit 
trees, currants and gooseberries, from certain parts of the United States to certain 
portions of Canada. These currant and gooseberry trees are subject to attack by the 
white pine blister rust, which has affected a large area of Ontario, a considerable area 
of Quebec, and some parts of the Maritime Provinces, and is doing an amount of 
damage that ean scarcely be caleulated to our pine forests. The means by which this 
can be combated and the study of the insects that destroy or prey upon our plants, come 
under the purview of the Entymological and Botanical Branches of the department, 
and, I think, would prove very interesting. 

I have sketched out at greater length than I intended, and in a very fragmentary 
way, some of the subjects that appear to me to be of very considerable importance at 
this period in our agricultural developments. I am convinced of this, that there is a 
fine future ahead of agriculture in Canada; but, in the first place, so far as the indi- 
vidual farmer is concerned we must raise the average ability in farm management. 
The old idea that successful farming depended on getting up at ten in the morning 
and working like a horse until ten at night is giving way to the more practical concep- 
tion that success depends as much upon intelligent planning, upon intelligent 
marketing, upon the use of good sires in stock, and of good seed, as it does upon long 
hours of work. But there are yet too many agriculturists who have not grasped this 
truth so completely or fully as they should. I am convinced that the agricultural 
industry in Canada is the great basie industry of the country. 


Mr. Best: In what proportion is the flow of the rural population to the cities? 
How does the rural population compare with the rural populations in European 
countries ? 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: I cannot give you that information at present, but I can 
probably get it for you. I should say that more than 50 per cent of our population in 
Canada is living in the cities, and if you take the smaller towns and villages, it will 
probably be greater. That seems to me to be rather a lopsided arrangement at this 
period of our development in Canada. We are facing very serious burdens in a national 
way. I think, probably, that when we have our war business cleaned up, the debt of 
Canada will run to about $1,800,000,000, and the fixed charges and the money necessary 
to run the business of the country will require a federal income annually of probably 
$300,000,000 a year. When we consider that prior to the war our revenue was in the 
neighbourhood of $135,000,000 or $140,000,000 a year, we can see that there is going to 
be a.very considerable burden upon the Canadian people. I believe absolutely in the 
elementary principle that the same laws apply to a nation as to an individual, and we 
can only meet this situation and overcome it by greater thrift, greater production, and 
more intelligent work. If a farmer has a heavy mortgage on his farm, and heavy 
financial obligations to meet, obligations spread over a period of years, it is the part of 
wisdom on his part to plan intelligently how he is going to meet them. So far as 
Canada is concerned, it seems to me that agricultural development can play a very 
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great part in the solution of our problems. I want to emphasize the suggestion 
that some honourable members have made. The general impression among 
observant men in the United States is that their farmers are going to plant 
strongly in wheat this spring, which will probably result in a decreased 
acreage of oats and barley in that country; therefore I think it is a good 
suggestion that oats and barley might be profitable crops to be grown in Canada. 
I might also say that the decrease in the number of animals in eight countries 
in Europe, leaving out Britain, engaged in the war is over 50 millions, and if all 
the countries in Europe are taken into account, the decrease is probably over 100 mil- 
lions. While the population of the United States has increased since 1900 by about 
twenty millions the increase in their cattle has been only slight. Canada, because of 
the character of its climate and the fertility of its soil, is well adapted, over the greater 
part of it, for stock raising, and it seems to me that the consequent demand for meat, 
hides, leather goods of all kinds will mean good prices for Canadian cattle and Cana- 
dian sheep for a good many years to come. I think all the facts warrant this assump- 
tion at the present moment. There is just one thing that I would like to add and it is 
that our beef does not enjoy the reputation in the old country market that the Argen- 
tine and the United States beef enjoys. I am informed that is due to the fact that 
our article is not as well finished as theirs; that our carcasses run several hundred 
pounds less than the carcasses from the other countries, with the result that the quality 
is not so good and our produet does not enjoy the high reputation which it could and 
would enjoy if it were better finished and of a higher quality. ds 


Committee adjourned. 
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House oF CoMMONS, 
CoMMITTEE Room 318, 
` Ottawa, THurspAy, April 3, 1919. 


The Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Henders, 
Chairman, presiding. 


The CuamMan: Without any preliminaries, I will ask Dr. Tolmie to address us 
on * The Control and Eradication of Bovine Tuberculosis.” 


Dr. 8. F, ROLM, M.P.: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it was first intended that 
Dr. Torrance should speak to you on the subject of bovine tuberculosis, but unfor- 
tunately it was necessary for him to go Washington in connection with certain 
western eattle matters, and the Chairman invited me to take his place. In saying a 
few words on this important subject I shall try to stick as closely as possible to the 
ordinary terms that will appeal to us as ordinary farmers and livestock breeders. 

The first question is, why are steps necessary to eradicate tuberculosis? This 
appeals to us undef two heads. 

(1) It is necessary on account of the effect which tuberculosis has on publie 
health; and 

(2) From an economic standpoint. 

If you remember, Dr. Robert Koch, the well-known German Pathologist, in the 
early nineties expressed a doubt whether bovine tuberculosis was communicable to 
man. Certain investigations carried on since have changed this idea entirely, and 
I think the medical men of to-day no longer doubt that bovine tuberculosis is com- 
munieable to man. 

We have had many demonstrations of the possibility of conveying tuberculosis to 
the human being through inoculation. There are endless cases of butchers cutting 
up tubercular carcasses, or dressing tubercular carcasses, with cut hands and becoming 
inoculated in that way. Similarly, a number of members of the veterinary profession 
have become infected through cutting their hands while carrying on post mortem 
examinations on infected cattle. We have on record the case of a girl who had a cut 
on her hand which was dressed by her mother with cream that came from a tuberculous 
cow, and she became infected in that way. 

A British commission in 1895 made the statement that in their opinion most of 
the tuberculosis existing in the country was of bovine origin. That is a very sweep- 
ing statement, and whether it is correct, or generally accepted to-day, I am unable 
to say. Then it has been proven that the disease may be conveyed to the human 
being by ingestion, or the consumption of tubercular products of the cow. You can 
readily understand that experimental work in this particular direction has been 
very limited, for the reason that volunteers who would come forward and undergo 
the tests have been very few. . However, we have the case of Gass, a very prominent 
physician of Geneva,. whose little daughter became infected with tuberculosis. The 
family history was clear from tubercle, so far as they knew, and it was proved later 
that the cow from which they obtained their milk was badly infected. At a Paris 
academy twelve girls became infected, five of whom died, and on investigating the 
source of their milk supply they found it badly infected with tubercle. Many other 
similar cases can be cited. 
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With regard to the economie relation of tuberculosis to the livestock industry, 
I may say that before the war it was estimated that there were one and a half 
million tubercular cattle in Great Britain. The United States estimates that their 
losses from tuberculosis have amounted to 14,000,000 head. Our Canadian meat 
inspection shows that tuberculosis is on the increase in this country and in the six 
years past it has increased from a little less than 3 per cent to 4.06. This increase is 
only in the establishments where animals are killed for export or interprovincial 
trade, as these are the only abattoirs which are under official inspection. They are 
the only places from which official figures can be obtained. The most remarkable 
increase, however, is in hogs. In the same period tuberculosis in hogs has increased 
from less than 9 per cent to 19-04. Between the years 1917 and 1918 4,630 beef 
animals were condemned in the abattoirs for tuberculosis and 36,478 portions. I 
may explain this point by stating that when an animal is only slightly infected, 
any of the organs affected are set aside, and the carcass is allowed to pass for food. 
However, if there is any inclination to a generalized condition of the disease, and 
several organs are affected, the whole carcass is condemned and tanked and made into 
fertilizer. During the same period, 4,355 carcasses of swine were inspected and 
destroyed, and 772,236 portions were condemned. We see, therefore, that the disease 
is on the increase in this country, and the longer we put off taking steps towards its 
control the greater the problem will be. I will give a few of the results of tests that 
have been made. The Dominion Department of Agriculture has a scheme under 
which they undertake the testing of cattle for tuberculosis for any city under certain 
conditions. This is done under the Tuberculosis Municipal Order which went into 
force in May, 1914. The following are some of the results in the municipalities which 
have taken advantage of that order. In Ottawa the number of cattle tested was 
approximately 2,000, and the number which reacted was 166, showing a percentage 
of 7-07. In Virden the number tested was 184, 9 reacted, the percentage being 4-89. 
In Regina 3,500 cattle were tested, 146 reacted, a percentage of 4-07. In Saska- 
toon 9,000 were tested, 292 reacted, being 3-01 per cent. In North Battleford 900 
cattle were tested, 101 reacted, showing a percentage of 11.11. The reactors in all 
those herds very materially decreased after the first application of the tuberculine test. 
The testing for the Live Stock Branch in ten years, covers 14,584 animals, and 1,145 
reacted. There were tested for export 9,787, of which 332 reacted, and for import 
4,308, of whom 106 were reactors. Now, you will be perhaps a little interested in the 
ordinary symptoms of tuberculosis. I might say at the beginning that when the 
animal is only slightly affected, there are very few external symptoms shown, and, in 
some cases no symptoms whatever, and it may be at that time the animal is in fine 
condition. Later we notice an unthrifty appearance and a rather staring coat, and 
particularly when exposed to a slight cold. A cough, may be present, particularly on 
slight exertion. A shrinkage in flesh, enlargements of the glands. Occasionally they 
are subject to bloat, that is when the intestinal tract is affected; scouring may be 
noticed. There may be enlargements or lumps in the udder; we find that these lumps 
are not painful on pressure and these are usually safe grounds for suspicion. In cases 
of this kind the animal should be subjected to test without any delay. The disease is 
transferred to man most easily through the milk when the udder is infected. A tuber- 
cular herd is frequently subject to udder trouble. 

With regard to the methods for eradication of tuberculosis, I may say that owing to 
the fact that as it is difficult to make a diagnosis by physical examination we use what 
is known as tuberculin. This tuberculin is made in Ottawa; the tuberculin that is 
used all over this country by the Government, is made in this city. Briefly it is 
produced in this way: some tubercle bacilli are cultivated in beef bouillon at a blood 
temperature. After they have made sufficient growth and the fluid in which they are 
contained becomes pretty well impregnated with the germs, they are exposed to a very 
high temperature. After that the mixture is carefully strained so that there is no 
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possibility of any of the bacteria remaining in it. Then this material is reduced by 
slow heat to one-tenth of its volume and in that condition, with the addition of a little 
glycerine it will keep almost indefinitely. There is added a weak solution of carbolic 
acid and it is then ready for application. 

We have two principal methods for testing animals. The sub-cutaneous test is one 
in which the temperature is taken every three hours, for twelve hours, or until we obtain 
the average normal temperature. The tuberculin is injected and eight or nine hours 
afterwards the temperature is taken again, and every three hours till the following 
night usually beginning at six o'clock in the morning and ending at 6 p.m. If a 
distinct rise in temperature is obtained of 104 degrees or more the animal is condemned 
as tubercular; if the reaction is only slight the animal is treated as a suspect and is 
retested again; if there is no reaction the animal is passed as sound. However, it does 
not do to rely on one test only, in herds where the disease is present the animal should 
be tested again. 

The other test, the one used in British Columbia, is the intradermal test. The 
tuberculin instead of being injected under the skin is injected into the skin and the 
sites generally selected are the little folds under the tail, which are almost free from 
hair and where the reaction can be observed. Three or four drops of this tuberculin 
is injected into the skin. A reaction is shown by a little swelling at point of injection, 
and in the case of a healthy animal no disturbance will be produced. There is also an 
eye test which is not generally considered as reliable as the others, and is not in general 
use. Some men will inject in one way, and when there is no reaction, they will some 
time afterwards inject with the other as a “control” test. In a herd of high-class 
cattle it is not necessary to destroy every reactor. It is always safe to kill off those 
cattle which show physical symptoms of the disease, but with respect to others we can 
adopt what is known as the Bang system, a method which was recommended by a man 
named Bang in Denmark. By this system these tubercular animals are set apart by 
themselves and their milk is pasteurized to 140° F. for twenty minutes after which it 
is perfectly safe to feed this milk to calves. In that way the rest of the herd is safe 
from infection. This practice has been followed in British Columbia by a prominent 
breeder there in one of the very best Holstein herds in that province, and indeed in 
Canada, and, I am very glad to say, that for several years there has not been a single 
reactor found. 

In the way of prevention only animals from herds that are known to be healthy 
should be introduced into the herd, and if there is any animal of doubtful origin it 
should not be introduced into a healthy herd until it has been thoroughly tested. Then 
again you should have a careful system of disinfection; it is not enough when you apply 
the tuberculin test to take those animals who have reacted and either kill them off or 
separate them for further test, but you should thoroughly disinfect your premises by 
scraping them and cleaning them to the best of your ability and after you have done 
that you should thoroughly spray the stables with a strong antiseptic solution taking 
care to see that the solution gets into every crack and crevice in the place. 

With regard to the best method of handling tuberculosis and checking its spread 
I want to go on record as saying that I am not in favour of creating any undue alarm 
or causing widespread excitement nor do I advocate a sweeping measure for testing 
eattle throughout the country. That is too big a proposition to tackle in that way. 
Where the attempt has been made to control the outburst by such sweeping measures 
it has failed. I would rather follow a course of education, to induce the people who 
own pure bred herds to insist on having every animal tested. Our cities and towns 
should be assured of a clean milk supply which is free from tuberculosis, this can only 
be obtained from a tested herd. If a supply of milk free from tuberculosis cannot be 
assured then the milk should be pasteurized before it is placed on the market. The 
Government and the municipalities could very well work together in carrying out such 
a scheme as that. 
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We should also purchase as far as possible meat bearing a little blue stamp. 
* Government Approved." When you buy meat bearing that brand you can at least 
rest assured that you are buying an article from animals which are free from disease 
because our Canadian inspection service is, I think, as honest and efficient as any in 
the world. 

In British Columbia we learned long ago that it did not pay to keep tuberculous 
eattle. In the first place, if you have an infected herd, everything may be going 
along nicely, when suddenly a cow gets bloated or begins to scour, does not do well, 
and one quarter of her udder may show soreness and inflammation, and if you test 
her you will frequently find her tubercular. Other animals do not thrive as well as 
they might and when you count up your losses at the end of the year you will find 
they have been very considerable. So that we have applied the tuberculin test in 
British Columbia, particularly to our pure-bred and milking herd, and under the 
law there every herd sending milk to a city must also be tested, with the result that 
there is a large number of herds in British Columbia that have not shown any re- 
actors for a number of years. The Dominion Department of Agriculture has for 
many years taken charge of herds for the purpose of eradicating tuberculosis, but 
beyond supervising the disposal of reacting cattle, no further action has been taken. 

There are at the present time 55 of these herds under federal supervision, and 
2,521 cattle have been tested, with 708 reactors. 

The department supplies tuberculin to veterinary practitioners, free of charge, 
and earmarks all reactors. 

During the last ten-years the practitioners have tested 37,612 cattle with depart- 
mental tuberculin and 3,797 of these animals have reacted. 

This is the Dominion system at the present time. Then, with regard to the 
United States, I will read the memorandum I have, as follows :— 


“A joint meeting of representatives of the breeders’ associations of the United 
States, as well as of the United States Live Stock Sanitary Association was held 
in Chicago in the month of December, 1917. At this meeting the best means for the 
eradication of tubereulosis from pure-bred herds in the United States was discussed. 

“This meeting decided to adopt the Accredited Herd System for the United 
States. A joint committee was appointed of tén, consisting of five members repre- 
senting the Breeders’ Associations and five representing the United States Live Stock 
Sanitary Association. This committee drafted a set of rules for the establishment 
of accredited pure-bred herds. 

“ At subsequent meetings these rules were unanimously adopted by both asso- 
ciations, and were recommended to be put into force by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 

“The Bureau of Animal Industry approved and adopted these rules on December 
29. NITE 

“An acccredited herd is one which has been tested officially without any reactors 
for two successive yearly tests or three successive bi-annual tests. 

“Cattle from accredited herds can be shipped from one State to another and 
from the United States to Canada without test. All other cattle must comply with 
the individual State requirements. 

“The United States authorities publish a list of accredited herds at systematic 
periods. The first list was published July 1, 1918, and showed 211 accredited herds. 

“The Report for the fiscal year 1918 shows that there were 126,229 cattle tested 
that 5,945 reacted, of which 4,005 were slaughtered, making a percentage of 3.91 
reactors. There are now 404 accredited herds. 

“The Agricultural Appropriation Bill for the fiscal year terminating June 30 
1919, in the United States, contains an appropriation of $500,000 for tubercalo 
eradication. 
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“The expense of testing these herds is shared by the State and Federal authori- 


ties. 
one-third of appraised value. 


The compensation is shared by the Federal and State governments. 


Each pay 


“The Federal grant is limited to fifty dollars for pure-bred animals and twenty- 
five dollars for grade animals, and must not exeeed amount paid by state or muni- 


eipality. 


* The cattle are valued by a representative of the Bureau of Animal Industry 


and one from the interested State. 


* [f the owner is not satisfied with the award a new appraisal is made under the 


-state law. 


* The salvage is paid to the owner and the amount deducted from the appraised 


value." 


I may explain by that word * salvage", when an animal is slightly affected and 
4 l guy 
the carcass passes inspection, the owner is allowed what the animal brings for beef 


and the hide:— 


“Compensation is paid jointly by the Federal State and municipal authorities for 


CU MEO oer 


example :— 
= A pDTaipad Salvage Difference 
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The Boston Government, as ] understand, is undertaking to introduce a plan 
similar to the accredited herd system of the United States. It will in the first place 
result in having a large number of good, clean herds in the country, and I may point 
out that in some documents I received from British Columbia this morning, it was 
shown that there was a meeting of a committee of representatives from the farmers’ 
institutes of that province, and a resolution passed to the effect that the importation 
of cattle into British Columbia from other than accredited herds should be prohibited. 

Let us consider what will be the effect of leaving this thing alone, and what, on 
the other hand, will be the effect of establishing accredited herds in this country. 
You will remember, perhaps, that during the past summer several Canadian animals 
were shipped to the big Holstein sale at Milwaukee, and on that occasion one Cana- 
dian-bred calf, seven months old, bred by Mr. A. C. Hardy of Brockville, sold to the 
Carnation Milk Company, at Seattle, Washington, for $106,000, and the females, 
topped by a Canadian heifer two years old which sold for over $12,000 each. We 
have recently been able to arrange with the Holstein Association so that registra- 
tions in the Canadian Herd Book will be accepted in the United States, and we in 
Canada will accept United States registration, so that we can register, one country 
with the other, for an expenditure of one dollar. Under the old system it was some- 
times necessary to register back pedigrees at a cost of $80 or $90, so that we expect a 
largely increased trade. The same plan has been adopted by other of our pure-bred 
livestock associations, and we anticipate a big trade between the two countries. 
With the progress that I have shown that is being made with accredited herds in the 
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United States, it is only reasonable to expect that when a man has got his herd free 
from tuberculosis that he will want, if he wishes to add any fresh animals, to secure 
those animals from a herd free from disease. He would be a foolish man to take 
animals from a herd already tainted, the effect will be that if we do not start this 
accredited. herd system in this country, we will be working at a disadvantage as far 
as export trade is concerned, and also in selling animals in this country. 


The Cyamman: We have had a very interesting and instructive address from 
Dr. Tolmie, and if members desire to ask any questions they can now do so. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND: I would like to ask Dr. Tolmie if he has any suggestions to 
offer in regard to inspection of meat killed for home consumption? Meat for export 
is subject to a test, but have you any suggestion in regard to the inspection of meat 
sold in all the retail butcher shops of the country? 2 


Dr. Totmim: The matter of municipal meat inspection is a very difficult one, and 
is interesting people all over Canada. The people of British Columbia are trying to 
have the provincial government put through a law with that end in view. But there 
are many difficulties. Take the case of a man who kills his animals in the outlying 
parts of the country. It is a very difficult thing to carry out a system of inspection at 
the point of slaughter. Any system of inspection of meat that does not include the 
inspection of viscera cannot be successful. You must see the various organs in 
order to form an opinion. In the case of those killing in the country, it is necessary 
that they should bring in the heads and certain sections of the viscera before a proper 
inspection ean be made. That is practically the gist of this Bill, but I do not know 
whether the provincial government is going to adopt it or not at the present session. 
Another suggestion is to adopt the municipal abattoir, and have all animals shipped 
there for slaughter. It is most important. Those men who buy diseased cattle avoid 
slaughtering at the abattoir where animals are inspected. These animals are usually 
killed without inspection, and if you do not protect yourselves you are going to get 
this class of beef. 

Mr. Nzsprrr: Have you any statistics showing where the disease is most prevalent, 
whether in Ontario, Quebec or the West? 


Dr. Torme: No, I have not any such statistics. 


Mr. NxsBITT: You read some figures showing the results of tests in various towns, 
and I noticed that except in one case, it seemed to be lower in the West than in the 
East. 

Dr. Torwis: ‘North Battleford 11-11 per cent; Ottawa 7-07 per cent; Virden 4.89 
per cent; Regina 4.07 per cent, and Saskatoon 3-01 per cent. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: You pointed out the importance of safe guarding the disposal of 
those reactors. The most of these reactors find their way into the hands of the local 
butchers and are consumed by the people in this country. Would it be possible to 
identify those animals? 


Dr: Tomi: Yes, it is possible. All reactors under Dominion Inspection are 
earmarked with a “ T" punch. I think the tendency would be for unscrupulous men 
E market these animals through private slaughter houses rather than through the 
abattoir. 


Mr. ANDERSON : There is a rejection of from one to two per cent. Is there any 
provision for protecting the abattoir people against these tubercular animals? 


Dr. Torm: There is an arrangement among the butchers. They deduct that 
and pay the full priee to the shipper. That is supposed to cover their loss, instead of 
the abattoir people bearing it. For each animal that comes in and is slaushtered they 
make that charge, and it acts as a form of insurance against loss from a 
animals. = 
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The CHammMan: It is taxed back on the farmers? 
Dr. ToLLME: Yes. 
The Cnimman: That is the point. 


Mr. Manarc: You stated that pasteurized milk at a certain temperature, 145 
degrees, or something like that, made the milk practically free of tuberculosis. Why 
is it that aftor cooking meat at, say a temperature of probably 300 degrees, the heat 
has not the same eifect? Why is it that people are apt to get infection from eating 
meat that has been cooked at a very much higher temperature than applies to the milk? 


Dr. Toum: My explanation would be that the heat is applied all through the milk, 
whereas when you have a roast weighing eight or ten pounds the heat reaching the 
inside of the roast would not be sufficient to destroy the living bacteria. 


Mr. Nespitr: It should be all right if cooked through. 
Dr. Tormi: Yes, but in many of our hotels we get meat only half cooked. 


Mr. Manarc: According to that then it would be advisable to cook the meat 
thoroughly. 


Dr. Torm: If you heat the bacillus at 145 degrees for twenty minutes you will 
kill him, but if you leave him alive on the inside he is very apt to do damage. 


Mr. Mananc: In regard to raising calves, you say you ean take the calf from the 
cow that is infected, pasteurize the milk, and the calf is not subject to infection. Is 
it necessary to isolate that calf completely from an infected cow ? 


Dr. TorwrE: The best way is to have a man take care of those cattle alone. 
Perhaps I did not point out that the old belief was that cattle became infected by 
inhalation, but now-a-days it is very generally accepted that communication of the 
disease in most eases is due to indigesitou cr eating. Manure dropped about, or carried 
around may also be a source of infection. We have had some very interesting out- 
breaks on some of the ranges of the West. I have figured that this is perhaps due to 
their system of feeding on the ranges; that is, a man will select a good spot near a 
haystack, and will seatter his hay on that particular piece of ground until it becomes 

too dirty, and then he selects another piece of ground. When the sun is at its height 
in the middle of the day, and there is a little thawing, that hay might easily become 
infected by the manure lying around. We have had some very striking revelations in 
the abattoirs on the Pacific Coast where inspection is carried on. 

Mr. STEELE: What is the arrangement when it is desired to export animals to the 
United States? 

Dr. Tonvrg: We have an arrangement with the United States whereby they accept 
our certificates and we accept theirs. When you wish to export an animal, you apply 
to the Veterinary Director General, or to one of his representatives at the nearest point, 

- and he will test the animal with the tuberculin test. If the animal passes the test, he 
furnishes a certificate to that effect and the animal goes forward with a certificate 
which is accepted on the other side of the line. That applies to all animals except 
those intended for immediate slaughter. It is not necessary to test them. 

Mr. Boyce: Is there any chance of an animal that is very badly infected getting 
cured ? 

Dr. Torm: The chance is very remote. I would consider a generalized case a 
very poor property except for fertilizing purposes. 

Mr. Boyce: A man close to me had four cattle condemned and included in them 
was a four-year old heifer. The owner got strict orders to get rid of them, but he kept 
the four-year old until she was ten or eleven years old, and she did not get any worse; 
in fact, she got better. He sold her for beef, and gave the man who bought her very 
 .eareful instructions to observe whether there was anything wrong with her. The 
butcher told him that she was one of the finest animals he had killed for many a day. 
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Dr. Torwre: That is certainly an exception to the rule. An animal with well- 
marked tuberculosis usually becomes steadily worse. 


Mr. Ley: THompson: I understand that the test is not absolutely infallible. 


Dr. ToLMIE: Nobody claims that the test is absolutely perfect. Where an animal 
is badly infected, there is little reaction to the test. We are usually able to pick those 
out by a physieal examination. We do not claim that the tuberculin test is absolutely 
perfect, but it is the best possible agent that we have, and I do claim that we should 
take steps to carry out the testing of our herds with the best agent we have on hand. 


Mr. Hanorb: Is it the intention of the committee to submit any recommendation 
on this matter? Dr. Tolmie has given us a splendid address, and he has suggested pro- 
ceeding along certain lines. 


The CHAIRMAN: As I understand it, the object of this discussion is this: The 
Minister of Agriculture has furnished us with certain topics which he would like to 
have the committee diseuss with a view to presenting their findings for his guidance 
in connection with future legislation which he hopes to introduce and incorporate im 
our statutes. There will be a report of the proceedings of this meeting, but I am not 
sure whether we will be able to secure the publication of the report of our meetings in 
every instance. We may be able to bring sufficient pressure to bear so that there will 
be available a record of the subjects discussed. The committee feel that it would be 
desirable to have a report in permanent form, and if the members will make known 
their desire, the sub-committee will take action with the view of securing, if possible, 
publieation of the reports in some form or other. 


Mr. Dovaras: What is your experience doctor, has there been any particular breed 
of cattle in. which tuberculosis is more prevalent than in another. I notice in the 
province of Alberta there is an impression that one breed is freer from tuberculosis 
than another, and our people are going in very strongly for dairying. It is the impres- 
sion that the Hereford is a hardier breed and is more free from disease than others, ia 
that your experience ? 

Dr. TorwrE: As far as my experience is concerned, including -fourteen years of 
Dominion Government work in British Columbia I have never noticed any difference. 
I am quite aware that the Hereford has the reputation of being hardier on our ranges, 
and they have a reputation of standing starvation or hunger longer, and going farther 
to get water and feed, but there is nothing on the records to show that the Hereford 
is any freer from disease than any other breed. 


Mr. Doucras: Would there be any more prevalence of tuberculosis among cattle of 
the dairying strain than among those of the beef strain? 


Dr. Toumie: There is a greater prevalence of disease in the case of the dairying 
cattle simply because of the conditions under which they are kept. Ventilation is a 
matter which is not very ‘carefully attended to by some farmers. You have, many 
times, seen in the country where a pane of glass has been broken in the stable and 
instead of getting it replaced you will see the hole plugged up with straw or a sack. 
When the farmer keeps out air from the stable he is producing the best possible con- 
ditions for the development and spread of tuberculosis from one animal to the other. 
In our part of the country we do not bother so much about ventilation, because we 
open up the windows and allow the air to circulate. Down at Port Townsend, on the 
American side, they keep their dairy cattle out in the open, they dehorn them and 
keep them running outside with a shed to go into in rainy weather, but in a country 
such as this it is very necessary to have a proper system of ventilation introduced. 
I might say for your information that the germ of tuberculosis will live for almost an 
indefinite period under dark, shady conditions but it will die in a warm sunshine in 
a few minutes. 
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Mr. THomson (Qu Appelle): I want to ask one question; as I understand it the 
provision for allowance in case of tubercular cattle being destroyed is confined to 
pure-bred herds; is it intended to have any compensational allowance for grades? 
Would not such an allowance be of great assistance in eradicating the disease? 

Dr. Torm: In connection with this testing of herds such as has been adopted 
at Ottawa, Virden, Regina, Saskatoon and North Battleford, it says here :— 


“6. Compensation shall be paid to the owner of the herd for all cows 
slaughtered under these regulations upon the following basis:— 

* (1) One-half of the appraised value of the cow if destroyed as a case of 
open tubereulosis. 

* (9) Two-thirds of the appraised value of the cow if destroyed as a re- 
actor at the request of the owner. 

* (3) Valuation shall be made by the veterinary inspector, and shall not 
exceed the maximum valuation for cattle as specified in section 6 of the Act. 

“7. The carcass of any animal slaughtered under these regulations shall 
belong to the owner and shall be disposed of as the veterinary inspector may 
direct. 

*8. No compensation shall be paid to the owner unless, in the opinion of 
the minister, he assists as far as possible in the eradication of the disease by 
following the instructions of the inspector as to disinfection, ete." 


That is dated May, 1914. 


Mr. THomson: That, as I understand it, is confined entirely to those cities you 
have named. 


Dr. Torm: Or any other city that wishes to adopt it. 


Mr. Tuowsow: That leaves out all the rest of the country where most of the cattle 
are. 

An hon. MEMBER: Is meat for export inspected? : 

Dr. Torwre: Where they inspect meat for export they put a stamp on the car- 
easses that pass inspection. I think it is a question well worthy of consideration with 
regard to the expenditure of a certain amount of money for the benefit of the health 
of the people of the whole of Canada and, as the expenditure is for the benefit of all, 
it is only fair the country should pay. In British Columbia they are endeavouring 
to get the Government to bring forward some measure of insurance for dairy cattle. 

(Mr. Manama: Can any municipality that desires to do so adopt that system to 
which you have referred ? 

Dr. Toumm: As far as I understand it this is confined to cities and towns. 

Mr. Knox: Could this committee not make some recommendation by which 
encouragement would be given to a man with diseased cattle to clean up his herd in 
the interests of those who do keep their herds clean. 

Dr. Toure: I admit that it is an injustice to the man who keeps his herd in a 
healthy condition that his neighbour’s herd is not cleaned up in the same way. This 
matter has been discussed at meetings of the Live Stock Association, but we have 
never arrived at any definite conclusion regarding it so far as I am aware, but I think 
it is well worthy of the consideration of a sub-committee which might be formed to 


- 


. take it up. Under the present system the man who keeps his herd clean is punished 


just the same as the man who does not. 

Mr. Bowman: I would like to ask this question; in the United States this thing 
has been in progress for some time. Can you tell me what progress has been made 
towards eliminating the disease in the grade herds of that country? Have the farmers 
‘generally taken advantage of it? It seems to me that if the people owning pure-bred 
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herds have taken advantage of the opportunity and eliminated the disease from their 
herds and the owners of the grade herds have not that it is an injustice to the owners 
of the pure-bred herds because those herds which are clean might become intone 
thus producing a bad result. Will you let us know what advance has been made wit : 
regard to the elimination of the disease in the grade herds in the United States? 


Dr. Totmie: This has only been adopted a short time. The first list of the 
accredited herds was published July 1, 1918, and showed 211 accredited herds, and 
there are at the present time 404. So that they are making rapid progress. JE the 
bull is kept in and hand bred, I do not see that there is very much danger of him 
getting tuberculosis by coition with a tubercular cow. 


Mr. MoGisson: In view of the chairman’s statement that the committee do not 
purpose spending any more than to-day on this subject, it might be well for this 
committee to name a sub-committee to go into this matter. This is a matter of very 
great importance, not only to the stock-breeders of Canada, but also to the people 
of Canada, and in view of Dr. Tolmie's statement that in spite of the remarkable 
remedies which have been adopted, this disease is still on the increase—a rather 
marked inerease. With the treatment of tuberculosis in the human being, the disease 
is on the decrease, and it looks to me as though there would be a big field for what 
I might call investigation to devise methods by which this could be overcome, because 
it is going to continue on the increase, and as it is increasing it is going to have a 
remarkably bad effect on the stock-breeding industry of this country in a few years. 
It looks to me as a problem that could be solved, and it is for the committee to appoint 
some member to look after it. 


Mr. Nesprrr: I am very much interested in the subject. The only way that we will 
ever get rid of tuberculosis among the herds of this country will be for the Government 
to pay compensation, as they do tor the slaughter of hogs, because, otherwise, the 
butehers wil buy and the ordinary farmer will sell affected animals, and in our 
country there are certain buyers that go round through the country and buy up a 
stock and take them to the central points, the towns and villages, and have auction 
sales of cattle. They are generally the cattle that are rejected from a man’s herd, 
and these cattle are taken off and sold to some unfortunate individual who comes 
there and buys them and takes them in among his herd. I do not know how you 
could stop that. In the first place, it is bad for the farmer who buys them, because 
they are generally affected animals or animals that are culled from the herd of a man 
who is selling them. One point Dr. Tolmie brought out was the reliability of tests. 
I remember having a cow tested, and she re-acted, and I killed her, and I had a veter- 
inary, whether he was capable or not I do not know, but we killed the cow ourselves 
and buried her, but the veterinary could find no trace after she was slaughtered of 
tuberculosis in the beast, and whether that would indicate that the cow had tubercular 
trouble at the time I do not know, but I can only say that I took the precaution to 
have the veterinary there so as to guide me in the matter. No trace of tuberculosis 
was found in her system. However, I have no doubt that generally speaking the test 
is quite sufficient, and that those that re-act should be gotten rid of, and should not be 
kept on the place any longer than it is conveniently possible to get rid of them, and, 
of course, they should not be sold to the neighbours. I suggest that this committee 
should vigorously ask the Government to assist in getting rid of tuberculosis by pay- 
ing the farmer a certain amount of indemnity for his slaughtered cattle. 


Mr. Boyce: We have such a law at the present time, if the municipalities take 
advantage of it. 


Dr. Totmm: If your cow had been slaughtered under those conditions in British 
Columbia you would have received full valuation. They pay full compensation for 
cattle that re-act and are found free from disease, but this is very rarely necessary 
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where a careful post-mortem is made. I have seen cases where it required the best 
part of three hours to examine cattle and locate the disease. You sometimes get 
tubercular nodules perhaps not larger than a pea. One of the troubles with the test 
is that while it selects those that are affected, it does not tell you how much they are 
affected. As a rule you generally find the lesions in the lungs or some of the glands 
of the abdominal cavity. 

Mr. Rew (Mackenzie): Have Short-horn breeders adopted the tubercular test? 
Three years ago they objected very strenuously here. They have adopted it now in 
the old country. 

Dr. Torwie: It is necessary for them to examine all cattle for export both to this 
country and to the Argentine Republie. I do not know what they are doing locally in 
Great Britain. Dr. Rutherford can tell us about the tests they are carrying on there. 

Mr. AwpERSON: In some of the small municipalities the people make an effort 
to protect themselves by having the animals and the meat inspected by a veterinary in 
the slaughter house. Is that really effective so far as preventing the sale of tubercu- 
lar meat? 

Dr. Torme: The best way is to have your animal inspected by the Inspector on 
the ground. You cannot expect good results by an inspection of the carcass only. 
Inspection is carried on at the farms in some parts of Europe, with good results. I 
understand before the war the Germans were so strict about the inspection of meat 
that you could not kill a pig in that country without notifying the Government. The 
next best thing to do, where you have to kill in the country, is to bring in the head 
and the viscera, lungs, liver and so forth. 

Mr. AwpERSON: If the veterinary were there before the animal was killed it 
would be better than an inspection of the dead meat. If the farmer were notified that 
the veterinary would be there and make an examination, would not that inspection be 
effective? 

Dr. Torm: An inspection of the carcass and viscera is necessary. 

Mr. MonPHy: Is there any provision under the law for the testing of cattle on 
the farms. 

Dr. Totmiz: There is no Dominion law for general testing so far as I know. In 
British Columbia there is provision for inspection without any notifieation whatever. 

Mr. Moreny: Is it so in any other province? 

Dr. Torm: Not so far as I know. 

Mr. MonPHy: Do you not think it should be so? 

Dr. Torwrg: I think British Columbia has shown an example which might well 
be followed. 

Mr. McGiaBoN: The Ontario Government provides inspection by request. 

Mr. Morpuy: They should not wait for a request; there should be a compulsory 
inspection at the country’s expense of any herd suspected of having disease. I think 
the cattle should be inspected and watched and killed in any section where they show 
traces of the disease. 

Dr. Totmim: That would be rather a dangerous thing to do. I spoke of that in 
the early part of my address. In my opinion, it would not be advisable to adopt any 
sweeping system. I would rather see the accredited herd system introduced. 

Mr. Anperson: Do you not sometimes get a severe reaction from an animal which 
is perfectly healthy ? 

Dr. Torme: That has never been my experience. I have had cases that required 
three hours and the most careful examination to locate the disease, and I have never 
had one in my practice which reacted without evidence of the disease. Of course, 
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some cases may easily be passed, and in these you would require very careful investi- 
gation. But even if the tuberculin does make a mistake, it is the best agent we have 
. at the present time. Further investigation may produce something better. From our 
experience in British Columbia the results are certainly very much better than they 
would be if the disease was allowed to prevail without restriction. 


Mr. Rem (Mackenzie): Can the test be applied by anybody ? 


Dr. Tote: It is far better in the hands of a man who understands the business. 
There should be a careful examination of the animal. 


Mr. Smita: Is it not possible to defeat the test? 


Dr. Toumie: Yes, you can carry on what is known as plugging a cow. For 
instance, if a man makes a sale of a nice animal to go to the United States, and he 
knows that the animal is going to be tested, it is quite easy to inject into that animal 
two or three doses of tuberculin. She is so impregnated with tubereulin that she 
ceases to react. You call in the inspector, he gets no reaction, and he passes her. 


Mr. Mackie: For how long are they immune? 
Dr. Torm: For a period of about 60 to 90 days. - 


Mr. Macxæ: Do you think it possible that we could ever have in this country a 
general outbreak of lung-trouble such as was experienced in South Africa? I have 
forgotten the name they gave it, but it was a lung plague. It was terrible, and 
hundreds of thousands of cattle were lost. It was so bad that the Government con- 
structed fences extending for 300, 400 or 500 miles with openings here and there 
and put them under the care of a patrol. I myself saw a deposit of over ten thousand 
cattle in three dumps. I would like to know whether in your opinion it is possible 
for such a plague to break out in this country. 


Dr. Torm: We have not had any such outbreaks in this country, but I do not 
say that it would not be possible, except, of course, as regards tropical diseases. We 
have had the foot and mouth disease in the United States, and that was prevented 
from getting into this country by carefully guarding the boundary line. In that 
connection I have always emphasized the importance of maintaining a very high 
standard of veterinary education in this country. At the present time, we have Dr. 
McGillivray of Manitoba, a gold medallist, as the principal of the Ontario Veterinary 
College, and I look for a very marked improvement in veterinary education with a 
man of his stamp at the head of the college. You can imagine what would have 
happened in this country if we had allowed the foot and mouth disease to get a hold. 


The CuairMan: There is a point which we wish to settle before we go further. 
The secretary (Mr. Davis) has a recommendation which he wishes to make. This is 
a subject rather technical in its character, and it is considered desirable that a special 
recommendation should be placed before the House for discussion with the view of 
having legislation enacted upon it. If this is the desire of the committee, we should 
provide for having a report submitted to the House. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: I think we have all been impressed by the address given by 
Dr. Tolmie who seems to have given this matter a great deal of study and attention. 
He has emphasized the importance of having regulations, so far as pure-bred herds are 
concerned, and also the importance of having the herd isolated. To my mind the 
result would be that the reactors would pass out of the hands of the owners of pure- 
bred herds and eventually find their way into the hands of the retailers, the small 
butchers throughout the country. That being the case, I think it is very important 
that proper safeguards should be provided, and that a proper inspection be made of all 
meats for consumption. Compensation should be paid and steps taken to remove 
what is undoubtedly a great menace to the publie health. 
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- Mr. Mangan: To my mind, the trouble is largely due to the indifference of the 
people themselves. I will give the committee an illustration. In our province we 
have a health department which has endeavoured to cope with these things. Under 
the regulations of the province no person is supposed to sell meat within our city, or, 
I think, within any incorporated town or village, without first having secured a certi- 
ficate from the clerk of the town or village. In other words, he has to notify the 
health authorities that he is going to slaughter certain animals for sale in the muni- 
cipality, and then if the municipality wants to take advantage of it, it is up to it to 
inspect the animal. Now, I have never known of a municipality taking advantage 
of that regulation. I do not kill on my farm, but the butcher of the town kills 
probably 150 head every year, of beef, pork, and such like, and I do not know of any 
` ease where it was inspected before or even after slaughter. Therefore, it is a matter 

of edueation, as Dr. Tolmie has said of directing the attention of the people to the 
i seriousness of the situation. There is no use in enacting laws if the people will not 
show sufficient interest in them to see that they are enforced. I think it is a matter 
largely of education among the people. 
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Committee adjourned. 
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LIVE STOCK FOR PERMANENT INDUSTRY 


House or CowMows, 
COMMITTEE Room 318, 
OTTAWA April 9, 1919. 


The Committee on Agriculture met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Henders, 
presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen of the Committee, Doctor Tolmie, who addressed us 
so acceptably and so profitably at our last meeting, has kindly consented to give us an 
address this morning and I am sure we appreciate very much the fact that he has 
placed himself so willingly at our disposal. 

Dr. S. F. Torm, M.P.: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the subject for to-day is 
* How our live stock can best be improved in quality and a solid and permanent indus- 
try built up.” Ithink you will all agree with me that while a man who is working our 
virgin soils, as a strictly grain proposition is doing some good, this method of farming 
cannot be of a permanent nature. If we look at other sections of the continent we will 
find that, beginning in the East, as the virgin lands were cultivated and grain farming 
carried on without any attempt to fertilize the soil that the land gradually became 
depleted in productive quality and the farmer, if he wished to maintain that line of 
work had to move west to new land until he reached the Pacific coast, and then a large 
numiber of them drifted up into Canada. 

I do not know of any greater responsibility that the Federal and provincial Gov- 
ernments have on their hands than the encouragement of mixed farming throughout 
the whole of this Dominion of Canada. I feel quite sure also that no money can be 
spent to better advantage than along these lines. We have in our virgin soils an 
immense amount of pent up fertility which if properly utilized will increase the pro- 
gress of this great country. Our experience here is similar to that of other countries. 
We find that Great Britain which has followed a system of mixed farming with live 
stock has for a great number of years averaged more grain per acre than has been pro- 
duced in this country, we have a similar condition in Denmark, many portions of 
which have soil of a very poor nature, but the land has been brought to a high state of 
fertility by intelligent mixed farming. 

We cannot hope to discuss the first part of our text, if I might be permitted to call 
it that, Mr. Chairman, by any sweeping statement, and it will be better to discuss the 
line stock industry in its various branches just briefly. However there are one or two 
things that apply to the whole live stock industry if we are really to make a success of 
it, if we are going to have a stable live stock industry. The first and the most important 
thing is to see that it is made profitable; as long if it is profitable it will be followed by 
the farmer, if it is not profitable he will soon go out of business. To make it profitable 
we must have an assured market for his product, we must have satisfactory distribut- 
ing facilities with the distributors receiving the amount that belongs to them. We 
must have good transportation, and then there must be such financial arrangements as 
will enable him to carry on his business properly. I will not go into the details sur- 
rounding these points, because on looking at the programme as drawn up by the Hon. 
Mr. Crerar recently I find that many of these matters are to be discussed at a later 
date. 
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Looking first at the horse business I think it is rather absurd to say that the trac- 
tors are going to drive the horse clean out of business at a very early date. While the 
tractors are rendering very excellent service we find that the horse is more profitable 
under many conditions, particularly in the western newly settled sections of the 
country. The market for horses I must admit is much more limited than it was a 
few years ago. Still when we look into the matter more closely we find that heavy and 
draft geldings and mares of a good quality are as scarce to-day as they ever were. I 
remember a few years ago on the Pacific coast at the horse shows several large firms 
were in competition in the purchase of horses to exhibit at these shows and in buying 
horses for four-horse teams they experienced the greatest diffieulty in getting sufficient 
horses of soundness of weight and quality to compete in these classes. It was found 
necessary in some cases to go all the way to the Old Country to secure horses of the 
proper type. I think those who have been keeping in close touch with the horse busi- 
ness admit that the same conditions exist at the present time. Why are good horses 
so scarce? We have the most excellent grass and we produce first-class to grow good 
animals. 

I have judged for a number of years at our western fairs, and you will be perhaps 
" surprised to learn that sound stallions of good quality are not in the majority and 
high quality mares of size are not very numerous. There is an old Scotch saying that 
you cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. Neither can you expect that a sound 
horse will be produced by an unsound sire and dam. Then again we have failed to 
keep up-to-date in the breeding of our horses. A few years ago if the sire’ was nice 
and symmetrical in shape and travelled well his weight was overlooked. We have had 
horses come in from the United States with weight and they have created a very keen 
competition indeed. In the selection of a good horse for a sire we should get one 
that is decidedly masculine in appearance, one that possesses plenty of snap and 
vigour; we do not want a horse with a mare’s head. You get a stallion with a 
feminine head and you will usually find that he is not impressive. We like to have 
one with a head that is mostly fitted to the neck, we like to have that head well formed. 
with the neck fitting smoothly into nice sloping shoulders. His body should possess 
depth, giving plenty of room for the heart and lungs, chest well developed, but not 
too bull-doggy, as we find in some breeds, with the horse’s legs stuck out on the corners. 
We want the legs well placed under the body. When you have a horse with a long 
sloping shoulder there is a certain amount of elasticity in his gait, which eases the 
the concussion and prevents foot and leg trouble. The legs should be broad, clean 
and flat, and with a fairly long sloping pastern. That sloping pastern is necessary, 
because it also adds elasticity to the gait. The foot should be well formed, with a 
well developed frog. We want the horse’s body well set up, strong over the back, with 
plenty of length of rib, and the rib should be well sprung from the backbone. You 
ask why is that necessary. A short-ribbed horse is a bad seller, unless he is particu- 
larly heavily loaded with flesh. The muscles over the hindquarters should be well 
developed, with a good length of quarters, and well-muscled thighs, carrying his hocks 
close together. Now we come to a point to which enough attention has not been given 
by many of our farmers when selecting a sire. He should possess good action. A 
horse should travel straight, pick up his feet nicely, and carry his hocks fairly close 
together. There should be a certain amount of snap in his gait, indicating vigour 
and energy. He should also be a fast walker, because practically all his work is done 
at the walk, and if we have a slow walker there is a great waste of time taking the 
load away and coming back with the empty wagon. In ploughing if you have a 
clumsy horse a great deal of time is wasted at the end of the furrow. In selecting 
your dams see that they have plenty of size and not too closely knit. You can select 
the good mares and dispose of those which do not give you satisfaction as mothers. 
The horse T have described is not like many horses we find in the outlying districts. 
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We often find a scrubby little horse 1,400 to 1,500 pounds, and the man who leads him 
swears he weighs 1,700 or 1,800 pounds. He usually has small feet, narrow heels, 
round legs, and a round little body, and occasionally a jack spavin, curb, or side bones 
just for ornamentation. That is the kind of horse to avoid. Breed to the very best. 
We find that in Scotland they do not hesitate to pay a big price for a good sire, and 
I may say in this connection, as an encouragement to the horse-breeders in this 
country, that a Clydesdale sale was held in Scotland a few weeks ago when splendid 
average prices were paid. They obtained some of the best prices ever paid in that 
eountry for Clydesdale stallions. Good geldings are also selling at from $600 to $800 
each. -In selling your horses it is most important to send them to market in good 
condition. When I was learning the veterinary business I served my apprenticeship 
with a veterinarian in Buffalo, N.Y., who had a large practice out at the stockyards. 
Most of the horses that came to the yards were raised on the western ranches or farms, 
and were sent down to the corn-belt to be corn-fed and fixed up before they were put 
up for sale. They claim that this made a very excellent profit to the men, who put 
them in good condition before selling them. Many of you perhaps will do your selling 
at the exhibitions. There is a good deal to be attended to in exhibiting a lmrse pro- 
perly if you wish to make a good impression. There is no use producing a horse from 
a good sire and dam unless you are going to put him on the market in the best possible 
condition. 

As far as hunters and saddlers are concerned, I think there is always going to 
be a limited market for all these horses of good quality. What I said before in 
regard to good qualities in the draught horses applies equally to the light horses. 
Good racehorses will always sell. These horses are still bringing excellent prices. 
A stallion in Argentina the other day sold for $200,000. 

In connection with the beef industry there are four things absolutely essential 
if we are going to produce our own steers and send them to market. The first point 
is that we should have a pure-bred sire of the right breed and type. Then it will 
be necessary to cull the females and cut out all those which are not of the right type, 
and those that do not produce good, strong, lusty calves. You should keep your dams 
in good condition in the interval between calves, so that at calving time they are 
in good shape, and will be able to raise calves in the best condition. If you wish 
to produce a first-class steer, it is important to see that the calf flesh is never lost and 
that he is kept growing continuously. In addition to that we must see that our 
animal is properly finished and sent to market in good condition. I might say in this 
connection that on one of our ranches in British Columbia, where several thousands 
of cattle are kept, the size and quality of their steers have been vastly improved, and 
they have been increased in weight on an average of 150 pounds per head, by the use 
of good sires and by intelligent handling. In selecting a good beef sire, we look 
for an animal that is as nearly shaped like a parallelogram as possible. His body 
should be straight on top and straight underneath. In addition he requires to be well 
covered with flesh of good quality, smoothly placed, and particularly strong in those 
points that give beef at the best price, for instance, along the loins, over the ribs 
and the hind quarters. Avoid a sire with a cow's head. My remarks about sr 
linity are applicable here as in the case of a horse. The Argentine has been showing 
us how they appreciate good sires. They pay from $5,000 to $30,000 for a bull in th 
Old Country, and think nothing of it. It is necessary there to pay high to secure ox 
class animals. = the United States at the present time they are paying more for sires 
than we are in this country. I am sorry to say that many of our good bulls bred in 
Ontario, and other parts of Canada, find their way into American herds I think th 
best way to remedy this is to make the breeding of steers a more SE ind NE 
ihe oe When he finds it is profitable, he will pay more for the proper d Qs 
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$200 or $300 should not eut any figure, particularly to the man with a herd of forty 
or fifty cows. We should not be misled in buying a sire by any nice story about a 


: fancy pedigree or a popular family unless there is a good bull attached to the pedigree. 


I noticed that at a spring sale in Scotland last year two certain families in the short- 
horn breed led the sale, but at the fall sales in the same country, these two families 
were at the bottom of the list, showing that the shrewd Scotchmen were not to be led 
away by pedigree alone, but that they paid attention to the individual animal in 
addition to the pedigree. "Therefore, in buying a bull, while it is always desirable to 
get him from a good family, be careful always to see that you get a good bull 
individual. 

Steer feeding has been made quite a profitable business by some of our feeders in 
this country. Dr. Rutherford, at the Strathmore farm in Alberta last year, turned 
out a number of steers at a profit of more than $81 per head. In Chicago, in the 
month of February last, a feeder realized $20.10 per hundred on two loads of Here- 
fords weighing 1,373 pounds, and on the same date another man brought in two 
loads of Shorthorns weighing 1,430 pounds, and for these he secured $20 per hundred. 


Mr. Best: Are there as many different types in England and Scotland as there 
are in Canada? 


Dr. Torme: As you know, all our beef types originated there. 


Mr. Best: Why is it that we cannot get any one to tell us in this country what 
is really the best type? Is it for fear of injuring some other man's animals, or what? 


Dr. Toum: I think there is no question as to the proper type. It is just the 
type which I have tried to describe this morning. If I had a living animal before me, 
I could make it plainer. You do not find any speaker wishing to favour a particular 
breed, because they do not want to start a bull fight. 


Mr. Brest: Why is it that in Canada there is no attempt to tell us whether one 
breed is better than another. The Herefords and the Shorthorns and the Polled 
Angus are all good types, I suppose, but why is it not proven to us that there is one 
type better than the other? 


Dr. Totmm: I do not think it is very important for the reason that it all comes 
down to the good individual of a particular breed. There are good ones and poor ones 
in allof those breeds. If you are a Scotehman and come from the land of the Angus 
“doddies” you would naturally favour these. Another might prefer Shorthorns. 
First-class animals can be produced from either of those breeds. 


Mr. Arran: It seems to me that the balance of convenience would be to start a 
bull fight. I think the question raised by Mr. Best is a very important one. I quite 
understand Dr. Tolmie's point of view; none of us desire to engage in bull fights. 
But is the question not a very pertinent one as regards the characteristics of a _ 
partieular part of the country in which a man is carrying on his activities, and which 
is differentiated, climatieally and otherwise, from other parts? Take the various 
provinces of Canada; would certain types not be more suitable than others? It 
seems to me that a bull fight is something that has got to be fought out. 


Dr. Torm: It has never been fought out in Great Britain. There they have 
still a large number of breeds, and they are the people we try to follow. You get 


good and bad individuals in nearly every one of these breeds. It is a particular beef 


type that we are after rather than a special breed. On the other hand, the keen 
competition between various breeds is a very excellent factor in improving our cattle 
because they are competing one against the other to produce the best type of animal 
required by the feeder. 


Mr. McGiszon: There is no difference in the quality of the beef? 
[Dr. S. F. Tolmie.] 
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Dr. Torwre: We find that at Chicago in late years the Angus cattle have won 
more prizes in the dressed meat competition than the other breeds. They claim- that 
the Angus breed has a more marbled quality of beef. On the other hand, they rather 
object to them on the ranges on account of their being polled. In British Columbia, 
and I think also on the Prairies they figure that the Herefords will range further for 
water and stand more starvation than any other breed. The principal breeders in 
British Columbia use Herefords and then Shorthorns to bring up the size. 

It may be interesting to you to know what an Argentine man thought of Canadian 
cattle breeding after he had been here for a short time. He came to Canada to visit 
a eattle man in Toronto, and he told the latter that down in his country they had been 
rather afraid of the effect of the Canadian cattle growing business on the Argentine 
export business, once Canadian cattle breeding Became developed. He said: I 
am going to travel through your country from here to Vancouver; from there 
I shall go to California, and will return to Toronto in about a couple of 
months. He took the trip, and on being asked on his return if he was 
still very much afraid of the competition in Canada, he shook his head and 
said, * You have some good cattle but a tremendous number that are not 
much good. In our country it is possible to see 3,000 cattle in a field, all of one type 
and quality. We have raised our standard, whereas our abattoirs are right along the 
seacoast. It will be a good many years before we need fear your competition.” <A 
well known cattle man took over a large number of cattle to France in the year 1914-15, 
and he saw a great deal of Argentine beef on the British market at that time. He 
stated that in his opinion the Argentine average ran as good as our average Christmas 
beef in this country. That will give you an idea of what has to be done if we are to 
get into that export market. In 1918 there were 743,750 cattle slaughtered in our 
inspected abattoirs in Canada, and only from 5 to 10 per cent of these were fit for 
export, due to the fact that they were a poor quality to begin with and not finished. 
You can begin to realize from these figures what a tremendous loss there is to this 
country in marketing cattle only half fed. Take the cases I have cited at Chicago. 
One man got about $280 per head for his finished steers, or $20 per hundred pounds, 
and on the same day common steers in poor condition brought from 9 to 11 cents per 
pound, to say nothing of the difference in selling weight. There is a tremendous 
field for improvement in cattle production in this country. How improve the quality 
and increase the numbers? I consider it a most important thing and at no time is it 
more important than at present owing to the fact that everything points to cheaper 
fodder. The first thing to do is to use our best efforts to guarantee a satisfactory 
market. That includes transportation, cold storage, and so forth. I do not propose to 
go deeply into these phases of the question at present as I understand they will be 
taken up later. We should carry on a campaign of education for better breeding and 
better feeding, a campaign for the elimination of the scrub sire. It does not matter 
whether he is a sheep, or a horse, or a bull. Then we have the suggestion that liberal 
prizes be offered at our fat stock shows for (1) single steers fit for export, and (2) steers 
in Carload lots. This system has given very excellent results at the Smithfield market 
in England, and also in Chicago. The largest fat stock show is the international, 
held at Chicago. At every one of our fat stock shows I would strongly urge that we 
have a novice class. For instance, if we were to offer prizes and have no special 
novice class, we would find that a few professional expert feeders would earry off the 
prizes every year. We should try to induce as many new men to get into the game 
as possible and by offering prizes for a novice class, that is a class in which the 
exhibitors had not won either a first or second prize at any of these shows, we would 
encourage the new men to compete. Money spent in that way, I consider, would be 
money well expended and would bring very good results 
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Then we might have demonstrations at our Government farms in the production 
of first-class steers, and the exact weights of feeds, the increase of weight per day, and 
the eost per pound laid before the people. In addition a publieity campaign might be 
carried on with very great advantage. 
: So far as our range country is concerned, I think the ranges should be better 
regulated and care taken that the range is.not eaten out. We have made mistakes 
in several parts of Western Canada, and also in British Columbia by eutting up see- 
tions of country that are not fitted for anything else but for range purposes. On these 
ranges the settlers have done no good. It has been a race between them and starvation. 
Only once in a while have they got a good crop. The range man was driven out of 
business without any good being accomplished. 

Last year, Great Britain imported 1,077,154,000 pounds of beef, and of that quan- 
- tity only 30,000,000 pounds were supplied by Canada. So far as the market is con- 
cerned, looking into the future a little, we must remember that owing to the lack of 
bottoms, Australia and the Argentine have not been able to get rid of their beef cattle; 
there are a large number of cattle on hand, the aceumulation of three or four years; 
and these suddenly placed on the market might have the effect of causing a drop in 
the priees. Australia is selling chilled beef at twelve cents a pound, f.o.b. Australia, 
at the present time. As this situation clears up, things will assume their normal con- 
dition again, and I think there will be an excellent chance for Canada to secure her 
place in the British market. 

With regard to the dairying industry, cheaper grains will have a very excellent 
effect. The dairyman has had a very hard time during the past three or four years in 
trying to profitably produce at present prices of feed. Canada has already shown that 
she ean produce first-class dairy cattle, and she has also shown that her products are of 
first-class quality such as would command the attention of the large markets in 
Europe. Denmark, of course, has been one of our greatest competitors in this line. 
While there is a good deal of extra work in dairying, a good many hours to work every 
day, where you find the industry established in any distriet you will usually find that 
district in a prosperous condition. In Denmark, in the early years, after its war with 
Germany, they found that they could not market their farming products in that country. 
Consequently, they looked around for a new market. They sent representatives over 
to Great Britain to find if they could sell their butter there. They found that they 
could, provided it was up to a certain standard. They went about the business in a 
business-like way. They established a selling committee in Great Britain; they intro- 
duced co-operative packing houses, co-operative creameries, and so forth at home, and 
in a short time they were exporting over $40,000,000 of products annually to Great 
Britain. Denmark imports her supply of concentrates for feeding in the dairying 
business. It has been impossible to secure these during the war, and her business is 
disorganized. So at present, there is a good opportunity for Canada to get into the 
British market while the Danes are regaining their normal condition. But we should 
be careful to see that our products are up to a high standard, so that the Britisher can 
be assured that when he buys a Canadian article it wil be the same 
on every occasion, and not good this week and bad the next, and so on. It is 
just possible that Denmark will cultivate the German market when peace is settled. 
In Canada we have a great deal to do in the improvement of our dairy herds. The 
average production of milk throughout this country is less than 4,000 pounds per 
year, while at the same time we have single animals producing as high as 30,000 pounds 
a year. There are whole herds in this country averaging 10,000 pounds a year, and 
one man in Ohio has a herd that averages 16,000 pounds all round. In this country 
we have two-year-olds producing 16,000 pounds per year, showing what can be done by 
selection and culling out, and the use of first-class sires. Many of these sires will 
increase the yield of a dairy 50 to 100 per cent in the first crop of heifers. We have 
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accomplished this by the encouragement of official testing. We have a system where 
official tests are carried on so that we are able to estimate what a cow produces in a 
year, and a cow with an official test behind her is very much more valuable than one 
without it, and in the purchase of a sire for dairy purposes, it is necessary to obtain 
one with as good backing as possible, in addition to a first-class animal. 

Regarding the swine industry, in the first place I. wish to congratulate the 
Co-operative Association on the prairie for the excellent work they are doing in assist- 
ing the farmer to market live stock at the lowest possible cost. There is great room 
for extension of this important work, and I think a great deal will be accomplished 
along these lines. Great Britain imported last year 1,261,000,000 pounds of pork pro- 
duets, and Canada supplied 130,000,000 pounds of that, showing that there is a tremen- 
dous opening in that country yet for the sale of our Canadian meats. That country,as I 
said a while ago, is very short of hogs. Some of us have the idea perhaps that we can- 
not produce hogs properly and of the best quality without an abundance of corn. 
This is an entire mistake. In Denmark they produce more high quality pork per acre 
than in any country in the world, and they did it largely on small grain and the by- 
products of the dairy. If a hog is fed entirely on corn, you will find he will produce 
a much softer class of pork than the animal produced by mixed feeding, barley, oats, 
shorts, ete., with an addition of skimmed milk. The hog produces foodstuffs cheaper 
than any other animal. A hog in good condition will dress at 75 to 80 per cent, while 
a steer will dress out at 55 to 65 per cent. We have the bacon type of hogs, and also 
the large type. I will not enter into an argument as to which is the better of these 
two, because under the varying condition of this country it would be hard to lay down 
any hard and fast rule. In some sections of the country you cannot keep a white hog 
on account of its inclination to blister, and in some markets where there is no dis- 
erimination between a good bacon hog and a good fat hog, there is no object at the 
present time to produce a hog of any particular type as long as he is a good one but 
as our market in England regains its normal condition J presume it will become rather 
more diseriminating, and our leaders in the live-stock industry in the employ of the 
Government should be eareful to advise our farmers along the proper lines when the 
time comes. In British Columbia we produce, as you do in Ontario, two crops of hogs 
per year. In the selection of a brood sow we try to get one of large frame, strong, 
possessing a first-class constitution, and at least fourteen teats if possible. We find 
a sow selected under those conditions will produce larger litters and larger revenue as 
well. She requires to be of a quiet disposition so that she will be a good mother. In 
the examination of our boars we select the type we require. We look for that mascu- 
line head and plenty of vigour, and strong bone. This is necessary in the case of large 
hogs where the feet are apt to break down where the weight increases. In the prairie 
I understand only one litter is produced per year, and I suppose as time progresses and 
you get better accommodation for hogs, it will be quite possible to produce more. 

With regard to the sheep industry, I may say Canada does not hold a proud posi- 
tion. In Canada we have only two sheep for each hundred acres of land in our farms, 
and this compared to Great Britain, with 52, Argentina with 15, Holland 12, United 
States 56, and Australia 58 to the hundred acres. We have in Canada less than 
3,000,000, while in Australia they run under normal conditions to about 110,000,000. 
So that there is a great opportunity for us here to increase our quantity of sheep and 
also to improve the quality. I think if a campaign could be started good results would 
be obtained. Many of our farmers would find that the keeping of small flocks of 
sheep would not only be profitable but a great convenience. The keeping of these 
sheep where they could be used for cleaning out weeds would be a great benefit. They 
have been found profitable in British Columbia—nothing more profitable than a 
small flock of sheep. They are profitable in keeping down weeds and keeping the 
farm cleaned up in that respect. We find that in British Columbia, as a rule, the 
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most profitable breeds are the Black-face and the butcher will take a carcass that will 
weigh from 50 to 60 pounds, the idea being that when a man comes in for fifty cents 
worth of chops, he gets enough for his family, or pretty nearly enough. If he has 
a large family he will have to purchase more. The objection to the big sheep is that 
they are inclined to put on too much fat, and the cuts are too large. On the ranches 
we like to see a strain of Merino or Rambuillet in our flocks because they herd closer 
together. In a country infested with coyotes that is important. In the foothills in 
British Columbia one man is réquired to herd a thousand sheep. I understand he 
can handle from two to three thousand in the prairie country. This matter of herd- 
ing close together is an important one in handling big bunches. Under our best farm 
conditions we produce a lamb and a half per ewe, and under less favourable condi- 
tions a lamb and a quarter. Under ranch conditions seventy-five.to eighty per cent 
is about the rule. Here again we have a great opportunity to control our ranges 
and forest reserves so as to see that they are not entirely eaten out. You can quite 
easily understand that a sheep man who has a bunch of sheep, moving about from one 
part of the country to another, will in many cases allow the sheep to range on land 
too long and eat it down, and destroy the grass. In the United States, under range 
and forest reserve restrictions, the ranges are preserved and carry probably 50 per 
cent more sheep than they would otherwise. The standardizing and grading of our 
wools is also a very important matter. The wool situation to-day is rather hard to 
explain. I think we can figure at the present time on this continent we will have 
about 800,000,000 pounds of wool to last us until July, 1920. There are 35,000,000 
pounds available in the United States now and 100,000,000 owned by mills. This 
spring clip can be estimated at 300,000,000 pounds. It is estimated that 650,000,000 
pounds will be consumed by the end of the year, leaving 150,000,000 for the first half 
of 1990. The stocks will have to be made up by importation. There are supposed 
to be large stocks in South America, South Africa and^ Australia. I have not seen 
any definite reliable figures, but we can rest assured that there is a considerable 
quantity. There is one prominent feature of the sheep situation, and that is that 
there are fewer sheep in the world than there were previous to the war. The 
prospects, therefore, are not so bad after all. To stimulate the production of mutton, 
I do not know what we can do better than to carry on a publicity campaign as to the 
value of the sheep on the farm. My experience is that I find that the sheep pay me a 
better return than any of the other lines. In this country, the sheep industry is up 
against rather unfair competition from Australia. Perhaps Mr. Thomson may have 
something to say about this, seeing he is a free trader. We have considerable mutton 
coming from Australia, and it is put on the block as Canadian mutton in many eases, 
and thus enters into an unfair competition with our product. I think it would be well 
to have this mutton marked Australian mutton. That would help the local breeders. 

Then we should have a campaign, I think, at the proper time to popularize the 
eating of mutton and lamb. This flesh is very much more popular in Great Britain 
than it is here. We should see that our mutton is put on the market in good condition. 
I think that that along with the publicity campaign, would have excellent results. 
Four years ago I would not have believed that it was possible to do many things that 
have been done during the war, and I think we might well apply many of the lessons 
learned during the war to agriculture. 

If we are going to build up a first-class livestock industry, and one that will be 
permanent, we must be assured of having a first-class market. There is no use 
in trying to induce a farmer to farm uphill or against the tide. If he does not make 
money out of a certain line of business, he will naturally get out of it like any other 
business man. I believe that our Government might spend much more money than 
is spent at present in trying to better the livestock conditions in Canada; and in 
securing better marketing facilities, and a better control of the markets in many cases. 
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I do not know of any way in which money could be better expended than along the 
lines I have suggested. We want to prevent any tendency to squeeze the producer. 
We know that squeezing has occurred on a few occasions. Anything that the Govern- 
ment can do to improve our markets, our transportation facilities and cold storage, 
and to place the livestock industry on a proper basis will, I feel sure, have the support 
of the people. We should make a careful study of what other countries are doing. Let 
us study carefully the British market. Let us have authentie figures showing what 
is necessary in the British market. It might be necessary to have an office there with 
officials to see that the products go on the market in the best condition. This is what 
the Danes did and did with great success as I have pointed out. 
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Mr. H. S. An&ELL: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I consider it a special honour 
to be invited to speak to the Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, and a special © 
privilege to address you upon this subject. It is one that seems of particular import- 
ance at the present time, and worthy of the attention and best consideration of such 
a committee as this. I believe that through the careful attention which you can give 
to it, and by the support that you can furnish to any programme that may be developed 
in connection with it, very great progress should be made. Without wasting time upon 
preliminaries, as the time is short, I should like as briefly and concisely as I can to 
indicate what in my judgment are the prospects for the development of an export trade 
in livestock. This, as is generally understood, is the reconstruction period for agricul- 
ture, as well as for other lines of industry, and in a very special sense the future 
development of agriculture depends upon the methods that are followed at the present 
moment and upon the steps that are taken to insure our present market connection 
and a permanent outlet for our products. Prior to the war, in the year 1913, we 
exported only $50,000,000 worth of animal products. In 1917, that export had risen 
to one hundred and seventy odd million dollars worth, and in 1918 the total 
exports of animal produets had reached what we think is a very worthy mark, 

. three hundred and three odd million dollars worth. That means that during 
the period of about five years we had increased our exports of animal 
produets by about six hundred per cent. That is as regards values, not perhaps 
as regards quantity. It must be remembered that the value of material has very 
greatly increased during that period. But during the period of the war, we so increased 
our production in Canada of the various items, bacon, beef, eggs and so on, and 
redueed our consumption to such an extent that we were able to export a product 
netting a revenue to Canada of over $300,000,000. The point that remains with us 
who have to do with the continuance of the trade and the development of it in the 
future is this: That the outlet for our products may or may not be so certain, may 
or may not be so unquestioned as it has been during the past five years. Therefore, 
if Canadian farmers are to continue their increase of production and are to be justi- 
fied in developing their farms and their live stock to the maximum possible, we must 
definitely determine what is the situation as regards our export outlet. Will it absorb 
during the next year, or two years, or five years, all we can produce? Is it possible 
to build upon the development that has taken place during the past five years; or are 
we now going to recede to the position in 1913, when the exports of animal products 
furnished a very small proportion indeed of our export revenue? And this may be 
combined with the thought that possibly the very greatest asset that we have at the 
present moment in connection with the discharge of our financial obligations lies in 
the development that can be secured from agriculture. I think it will be generally 
admitted—and the chairman, who is interested in grain produetion partieularly is 
free to concede as I understand it—that one of the very important parts of the 
development of agriculture is the extension of our live stock industry and the develop- 
ment of our live stock trade. That being the case, what is our immediate position? 
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It is a position of which the farmer should be advised, a position of which the country 
should know, respecting our opportunity to continue that trade, respecting the ability 
of the export market to absorb all we can produce at profitable prices, and respecting 
the question whether or not the export market and export prices will justify a con- 
fidence in our farmers to go on with the work, continuing from the point where they 
are at present, and to increase this production commensurate with the resources of 
the country. That seems to all of us who are engaged on the problem to'be one of 
vital importance at the present moment, and that I think, amongst other things, 
induced the minister to send the Live Stock Commissioner to Europe to ascertain 
exactly what was the outlet and what were the prospects as regards the development 
of this business. I just returned three or four weeks ago, and I am speaking from 
` the information gained during a two months’ trip abroad. For convenience sake and 
to be concise, I am going to indicate very briefly the situation respecting the several 
points of trade in regard to which we should make development in the future. They 
attach themselves, or centre themselves, round the development of an egg and poultry 
trade, of a bacon trade,.of a beef trade and of a trade in horses. We may also mention 
the development of a trade in wool and sheep. I shall have a word to say about that, 
although perhaps the returns from that at the present moment, owing to the small 
produetion in Canada, will not be so important as the other features to which I have 
alluded. Briefly, then, referring to the egg and poultry trade, here is the situation: 
We have exported during the period of the war a very material quantity of eggs and 
poultry and that export is continuing. It has become clear to our tradesmen and our 
producers that there was a profitable outlet during the war at least for the products 
of eggs and poultry. Now what is the situation abroad as regards our 
market for our products in the future? This is the position as I understand it: 
Prior to the war the United Kingdom imported forty per cent of its 
consumption in eggs and thirty per cent of its consumption in poultry, more than 
half of which came from the country of Russia. That is significant. 
Russia, Roumania, Galicia and the Balkan countries, all of which contributed to the 
supply of eggs and poultry to the United Kingdom prior to the war, are now swept 
bare of the product. France and Belgium are contributing at the present moment 
a very small proportion. It is expected that the imports from the countries first 
named, Russia and the Balkan countries, will be very small indeed for a considerable 
number of years, owing to the uncertain political conditions and owing to the fact 
that these countries are at the present moment swept bare of poultry. It is estimated 
that there are one hundred and eighty odd million fewer fowl on the continent of 
Europe at the present time than there were prior to the war. That fact has provided 
for the export of fresh eggs during the spring months at profitable prices, as against 
our usual custom of putting them into storage, an unheard of practice, so far as our 
industry has been concerned during past years. It is the consensus of opinion amongst 
poultry men overseas, and amongst those who are studying the trade here, that for a 
considerable period we shall be able to develop this industry and secure a financial 
return to Canada that will compare favourably with the return from the other lines 
of live stock. I believe from my interpretation of the situation abroad that we shall 
find for a number of years a very profitable outlet, and one that will justify increased 
production, and we will have a market for all the eggs and poultry that we can produce 
here. We will be able to export any surplus we may have. 

Passing from that question to the production of bacon: This is an industry 
in regard to which one may speak with a very great deal of confidence. I doubt if 
there is any special live stock industry that at the present moment stands on more 
secure footing than this one. The prospects for the continuance of our export 
trade on profitable lines are good, and I will try to give you the reason for that briefly. 
Prior to the war Denmark had something over two million hogs. She has now reduced 
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her hog population to something less than 700,000. In 1916 her exports to the United 
Kingdom were over two million hundredweight. Her exports in 1918 had been 
reduced to twenty-one thousand hundredweight. The same situation is true of 
Holland, and while prior to the war Danish bacon and to some extent Dutch bacon 
dominated the British market, it has now become an insignificant factor. The hog 
population of those countries has been reduced very materially, and whatever surplus 
exists is being sent forward to Germany, Austria, and to enemy countries, rather 
than to the United Kingdom. It may be suggested that in Europe hog production 
will very speedily be increased to normal conditions. It must be remembered, however, 
that feed and the supply of concentrates is a determining factor in the production of 
hogs, and feed is short on the continent of Europe, particularly concentrates, due to 
very many reasons, and amongst others to the fact that seed has not been available, and 
the harvest will be very short this coming autumn in very many European countries. 
It is scarcely likely that hog production will reach a normal condition for some time at 
least. As regards the supply of the United Kingdom, the hog population of the United 
Kingdom has also been reduced perhaps more materially than any other class of live 
stock. Irish killings which, before the war, represented 16,000 weekly, have been 
reduced to about a quarter of that amount. Considering the whole situation one 
comes to the conclusion that in respect of bacon, special Wiltshire bacon for which 
the United Kingdom finds a special market, there is practically no supply available 
from the continent of Europe and that it is much smaller than usual within the 
United Kingdom itself. It may be suggested that Canada should find an export for 
her product to the continent of Europe but I think it will be agreed that our export 
possibilities should be developed with the United Kingdom.which requires special 
Wiltshire sides as compared with the fat product which is used in the European 
countries. There is another significant feature in connection with our bacon trade; 
during the period of the war the imports from the North American continent grew 
to very large proportions. It will be understood that our export became a very 
significant factor; it will be understood further that the export from the United States 
represented about ten times that of Canada, a trade which was practically nil prior to 
1914. We have to bear in mind first that the Canadian produet is especially adapted, 
specially desirable from the standpoint of the United Kingdom trade. 

This Wiltshire side, brine-cured, has been marketed under a special process that 
has been developed in Canada for a considerable period. I am glad to say that that 
process and that trade and the quality of the product has been maintained during the 
past few years, under very difficult circumstances. On the other hand the American 
produet has consisted to a considerable extent of thick, fat sides, grown in the corn 
belt and eured with the dry salt cure which makes a hard fat and a hard lean. 
Further for preserving purposes, a very large proportion of salt has been required. 
You have then with these two qualities of bacon exported from the North American 
continent; one the dry salt fat bacon from the United States, the other the special 
quality brine-cured Wiltshire sides from Canada. The consumers in the United 
Kingdom have been obliged to buy and eat these two classes of bacon without being 
able to select the kind they prefer, you will thus readily understand the reputation 
that has been developed by the salt American bacon as against the reputation that 
has been developed for the Canadian Wiltshire product. Canadian bacon has never 
met such a demand and been held in such high repute as at the present time and it 
may be understood that the export demand for Canadian bacon is one that will absorb 
all our supply for a considerable period of years. Perhaps that will require further 
argument if you are sceptical, on that point, but I give it to you for what it is worth 
and as being concurred in by the United Kingdom trade. I have spoken to many men 
in the United Kingdom who are engaged in that trade and I have been told that many 
of them desire to develop an export connection with Canada. 
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I will now take up cattle. There are some difficult features in connection with 
the cattle trade; the first is that we are in competition with the Argentine and 
Australia, countries in which the production cost is considerably lower than in 
Canada and it gives one food for thought as to our ability to export dead beef on a 
basis that will justify increased production. I do not want to be misunderstood as 
regards the judgment that one will form but I want to make it clear that there is a 
problem and a question there that must be answered. While we were selling beef at 
24, 25 and 26 cents a pound, beef was being purchased in the Argentine, since the 
Armistice was arranged, at 5 and 3 pence per pound, about one-half the price that 
was being paid for Canadian and Ameriean beef, and that price is based not only 
upon the accumulated stocks that may exist there at the present moment, but is 
based upon the production costs in the Argentine and in Australia so that we have 
to contemplate a situation in which we shall have to compete with these two 
countries. J am sanguine that there is an opportunity to develop a dead meat trade, 
perhaps a specialized beef trade with the United Kingdom but I am just as certain that - 
it may take some little time for us to secure fair returns from that trade and it may 
require a considerable amount of ingenuity and aggressiveness on the part of the 
Canadian interests to secure a fair revenue if we are to develop it according to the 
opportunity that it presents. I believe that with a change in the labour and family 
conditions in the Mother Country, owing to the fact that higher wages are being. paid 
to labour we may be able to send a lighter quality of beef provided it is properly finished 
at priees that will be profitable to Canada, it is to be expected the Argentine and 
Australia will continue to send the very heavy carcasses from which are obtained the 
heavy British cuts that have been the fashion for so many years. You know that our 
trade in Canada and in America has changed considerably so that we are now taking 
a lighter quality of beef from which lighter cuts are obtained and I believe that the 
same situation is likely to develop in the Mother Country. If therefore we give them the 
beef that is fitted for this special trade and pay particular attention to the finishing 

_of the product we shall retain that trade in competition with the other countries 
named. That situation emphasizes however in my judgment the absolute importance 
of developing a live stock trade. I would like to go into that perhaps in more detail 
but it would take too long to do so. At the present time there is a demand in all 
European countries for a considerable quantity of cattle; in Belgium, in France, in 
Roumania, in Poland, in Italy. All of these countries will take cattle from Canada 
and I believe that that trade may be developed satisfactorily and profitably this year. 
They want breeding and store cattle for production purposes rather than for feeding 
purposes. The financial situation in these countries is such that the Government abso- 
lutely refuse to purchase anything other than is actually required for the barest 
necessities of life. They say that their people must live on cereals and fats that will 
sustain life and that they will purchase only that which enables them to get back to 
normal production conditions again. They are buying horses to cultivate the land, 
cows and dairy heifers to enable them to get back to the ordinary production of beef 
and milk. Turning now to the United Kingdom we are in a position to emphasize the 
need for Canada making the very best of the opportunity to ask for the removal of the 
British cattle embargo. , You will observe that a question was answered in the House 
the other day to the effect that the President of the Board of Agriculture did not pro- 
pose bringing in legislation to provide for the removal of the embargo upon Canadian 
cattle. That is the answer that one would have expected and yet I know from having 
met a large number of men interested in the trade in Scotland and England that there 
is the strongest support, politically and economically, among the farmers and labour 
industry there for the removal of the embargo. We also have the good-will, at least, 
of the President of the Board of Agriculture in England to continue our efforts in that 
direction and to secure whatever support we can to our request. As a matter of fact 
Ireland is not expected to provide the number of store cattle that has been the case 
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in the past. She is feeding more herself, which practice is affecting seriously the 
output of store cattle. The Scotch feeders want cattle and they say that if 
they cannot get them from Ireland they should get them from Canada. 
The labour people also say that they want Canadian cattle. They need hides 
because leather is dear in England. They say that they want the offal from fresh 
killed beef to provide the poorer classes with the quality of meat that they are able 
to purchase. They say they want the business developing from this. They say that 
they want all the profits of this industry centred within the Empire rather than that 
it should go through foreign channels. I am satisfied that, whether it is possible or 
not to secure a removal of the embargo, we can secure a support for it that is promis- 
ing and worthy of all the efforts we can bring to bear on the subject. 

I want to point out in conclusion, as regards the cattle situation, that this year, 
and perhaps next year, if I am not mistaken, it will be on the basis of our export of 
live cattle that increased production will be justified. I believe that the demand in 
Europe, in the United States, and possibly in the United Kingdom, is such that it will 
absorb all our surplus, and that it will justify the continuance of production on the 
lines that we have carried on during the period of the war. 

Passing now to horses, the horse situation has been somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment to Canadian farmers during the past five years. We had expected to sell a large 
number of horses for army purposes, but such has not been the case, at least not to 
the extent that the Canadian farmers expected and desired. What then is our oppor- 
tunity to secure an export business at the present time? Two lines are opened up to 
us. First, a permanent trade in heavy horses with the Mother Country. I have never 
seen heavy horses in such poor condition, or in such few numbers in London, as I 
saw this year, due to the lack of feed to the demand for war purposes, and other 
eauses. I talked with transport men, men who were using from 1,000 to 6,000 horses 
in their business and they said: We will be glad to purchase from Canada, we want 
horses from five to seven years, well mannered, weighing from 1,600 pounds up to a 
ton, clean legged, with good action, good middles and good feet, the best horses that 
you ean produce. It is not worth while sending anything else. They say that they 
will pay from 150 to 170 guineas each. I talked with a man who had concluded a con- 
tract for twenty horses picked up under difficulties in Scotland, and he had paid for 
each of them 170 guineas. I have talked with the auctioneers in London who are 
selling army horses, and they advised me that they were prepared to take from 50 to 
80 every two weeks and sell them to advantage, so far as our Canadian trade is con- 
cerned. I talked with people in Glasgow and I have come to the conclusion that if we 
can provide a horse of proper type and in reasonable numbers, we will secure a trade 
there that will permanently net a satisfactory revenue to this country. 

With regard to the trade for our light horses, it is a very satisfactory thing to 
know that the situation in Europe is such as to demand a class of horse of which we 
. have a considerable surplus in this country at the present time. I refer to horses 
weighing from 1,000 to 1,300 pounds. My information is that during the war period 
Germany actually commandeered a very considerable number of horses of Roumania, 
Serbia and the Balkan countries; so that these countries now are without the horse 
power, or the oxen power, if you like to put it that way, to cultivate their land. As 
I understand it, there is a deliberate move on foot as one of the first and most impor- 
tant factors to enable them to get back to normal production again, to secure a supply 
of horse that will enable them to resume and carry on business. The same is true of 
Italy, of France, and of Belgium. They will take the classes of horses of which in 
Western Canada apparently we have à very large surplus, and I believe they can be 
sold at profitable prices. I am told that in the Balkan countries at the present time 
horses are selling at from 4,000 to 5,000 marks each. Perhaps I should refer briefly 
. to the fact that one of the difficulties is the matter of securing space. We have some 
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information as regards that, and it is not very encouraging, but I am hopeful that 
by some move on the part of the Government we will be able to secure some con- 
cessions from the transportation companies, the ocean shipping companies, as regards 
space if this trade in horses and cattle can be developed. 

My time is about up, and I desire to leave a few minutes for questions. I would 
just like to say this in conclusion: If one views the whole situation from an economic 
point of view, as regards the opportunities in Europe and the United Kingdom, I am 
satisfied that there is an outlet for all that Canada can produce in the way of eggs, 
poultry, bacon and beef, whether as dead meat or as live cattle, and that we can secure 
a profitable trade for light horses, temporarily in European countries. That trade 
may last this year and next year, but not longer, I think. There is room for a per- 
manent trade in heavy horses in the United Kingdom; possibly also, if we can secure 
the removal of the embargo we may develop a trade in store sheep. I talked with 
a dealer in store sheep in Scotland who said that if 2,000 store sheep were at the docks, 
he would be first there to purchase them. I am satisfied that that trade can be con- 
tinued on profitable lines. What then should be our attitude here? I think it can be 
summed up in one or two words. If our future, financial and economic, is to be 
assured, if we are to build up our industry, build up our commerce in a way commen- 
surate with the resources of the country, it will largely be by the development of the 
agricultural industry, and as I said, by the development of our livestock trade. It is 
to be hoped that in some way or other the farmers of Canada may realize the obligations 
of this problem. Let me say this—not that I had intended to say it—to indicate the 
purpose behind this movement, I had an opportunity, through the courtesy of General 
Currie to go over the war area where the Canadians fought in 1917 and 1918. One 
comes back from that visit with something in his mind that was not there before, a 
determination to suggest to the people of Canada that they should do something 
towards the making of Canada that would exceed anything that had been undertaken 
before. If I may put it this way: The task of our soldiers was to save Canada, the 
task of our people now, as I understand it, is to make Canada for civilization. We 
believe in the destiny of this country; we believe in its future, and in the contribution 
that it can make to civilization. If then we are to make this country prosperous it 
will be on the basis of the development of the agricultural community. I believe that 
our farmers should organize themselves, as the Canadian Army did for its special task, 
with the idea of developing a trade that will make the country prosperous and enable 
us to take our place nationally and commercially among the nations of the world and 
on a basis worthy of the service and sacrifice that has been given during the past four 
years of the war. That is the stimulus which we should have behind us and before 
us in connection with the development of this movement, and I believe that message 
should go to the people of Canada, and I do not know in what other way it can be 
taken to better advantage than by the members of the House of Commons. 

Mr. Bowman: Do you think it would be wise in the interests of Canada to 
encourage a policy for the selling of livestock to European countries for production 
purposes? E 

Mr. AnkELL: I think that is a very pertinent question. I will answer it in two 
ways. I do not think it will be possible to avoid the obligation of meeting, in some 
degree at least, the requirements of the devastated countries. That is one phase of 
the question that we cannot but consider, and I think it is in recognition of that 
face that the Peace Conference has given its sanction, as it were, to the provision of 
credit facilities, in order to bring back those countries to normal conditions of pro- 
duction. On the other hand, from a strictly economie point of view, I would very 
greatly prefer to see our trade developed along the lines of the utilization and con- 
sumption of stocker, feeder, and butcher cattle rather than breeding cattle. There 
can be no question about that, and that is one of the reasons why I do absolutely. 
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y insist on the value of the export business to the United Kingdom which will take 
that class of cattle. As regards the temporary situation on the European market, 
this, however, has also to be borne in mind: That a good market, a good outlet, 
a increases production, and if we can combine with the export business a suggestion 
and recommendation to our farmers to adopt the policy of the conservation of the 
best breeding cattle, and the breeding of them to good bulls, I think we will safe- 
guard our interests for the future. 


Committee adjourned. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND REFRIGERATION. 


COMMITTEE Room 318, House or COMMONS, 
Orrawa, Thursday, May 15, 1919. 


The Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 10 a.m., Mr. Henders 
the Chairman, presiding. 


The CHamMaAx: We have with us this morning Mr. J. A. Ruddick, and also the 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture. Without taking up the time of the committee, I 
will introduce Mr. Ruddick, who is to address us on “ Canada's transportation, refrig- 
eration and cold storage requirements, in connection with the possible and necessary 
development of live stock." 


Mr. J. A. Ruppick: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think perhaps I should 
explain to the committee that I received rather short notice of this meeting, as it 
was only about 24 hours ago that I received the official intimation of the title of the 
address, although I had known for some days that I was to speak on the general ques- 
tion of cold storage. I have plenty of material here, but I am afraid that the time 

“at my disposal will not permit me to deal with the matter so comprehensively as I 

would have liked. I presume .that the topie which has been assigned to me refers to 
the provisions that have been made, and that should be made, for the proper handling 
of meats and dairy products, so far as the live stock industry is concerned. I may 
begin by making a hasty survey of the requirements. We require that there should 
be for the handling of dairy produce and meats ample storage facilities in the locali- 
ties where these articles are produced. I need not dwell very long on that point 
because I think that on the whole the matter has been pretty well taken care of at that 
end. All the abattoirs provide their own facilities for the handling and freezing of 
meats as the animals are slaughtered, and the largest cheese factories and creameries 
are also fairly well equipped in this respect. We have not very much to complain of 
along that line. While I would not say that there is ample accommodation as regards 
cold storage, throughout the country, there is a pretty general provision of cold storage 
facilities in different parts of the country where these articles are produced. 

In the next place, we require a good refrigerator car service, a sufficient number 
of ears to meet all demands, and cars of the right type to carry the products in proper 
condition. I will have something to say of the refrigerator cars later on. 

Then we want, especially for the export meat trade, good terminal warehouses, 
where the refrigerator cars may discharge their freight alongside the ocean terminals. 
We are not so well equipped in that respect, but provision is being made, as most of 
you are aware, for an up-to-date terminal warehouse at Montreal which, I think, will 
meet the situation very well indeed. Then we require refrigerator space on. the 
steamers. | 

Briefly, these are the requirements in the way of refrigerator transport and 
storage for the development of the fresh meat and dairy produce trade on which the 
live stock industry depends. Now let us see where we are in regard to these different 
requirements. At the present time, there are some 190 cold storage warehouses in 
Canada. It is a little hard to classify these warehouses. We are just now making a 
general survey of the whole country, trying to get a list of places that are equipped 
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with mechanical refrigeration, or with ice and salt refrigeration, from one end of the 
country to the other. We have covered Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime provinces 
pretty well, but we are not quite through with the Western portion of the country. 
But taking everything except the smaller private places used by the lake fishermen, 
and in connection with retail shops, and that sort of thing, we have about 190 cold 
storage warehouses providing 26,958,411 cubie feet of space. In addition to these, 
there are a number of small private mechanical plants in connection with jobbing 
establishments and fishing establishments, running from 2,000 cubic feet to as high 
as 20,000 cubie feet. There are quite a large number of these smaller establishments. 
- In the Maritime provinces there are 26, in Ontario and Quebec 12, and these do not 
include the refrigerators used by the Lake Erie Fishing Association, of which there 
are quite a number. Altogether, we have about 758,000 cubic feet of that kind of 
space, making a total of 27,717,211 cubic feet available for the storage of meat, fish 
and dairy products. I have a complete list of these warehouses and if any one cares 
to have the details I shall be glad to furnish them. 

In regard to the refrigerator car system, there has been a considerable improvement 
in recent years in the cars supplied by the railway companies, and a large addition in 
the number of brine tank cars necessary for the shipment of meats. The figures at 
present are: Canadian Pacific railway 504 ordinary refrigerator cars and 1,931 brine 
tank cars, making a total of 2,335. In addition they have 100 cars equipped for use 
on express trains. The Grand Trunk railway has 965 ordinary cars and 200 brine 
tank ears, a total of 1,165. The Grand Trunk Pacific Las 39 ordinary cars and 195 
brine tank cars, a total of 934. The Canadian National railways have 625 refrigerator 
cars. The number of brine cars are not specified. This gives a total of 4,459 refri- 
gerator cars. In 1911 the Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk had only 2,273 ears 
of all types, whereas they have now 3,600. As you can see, there has been a consider- 
able inerease in that respect. 

In regard to the terminal warehouses, as I have stated, we are not very well 
equipped to meet the requirements of the export meat trade. The warehouses in Mont- 
real, Quebec and other places serve the purpose to some extent. They met the require- 
ments of the dairy produce trade fairly well, except in the matter of economical hand- 
ling. We have sufficient space in Montreal to handle all the cheese and butter that goes 
overseas, unless there happens to be some extraordinary condition in regard to the 
shipping, and it is handled under fairly satisfactory conditions except that these 
warehouses are so located that the cartage and handling are very expensive. The 
erection of a large cold storage warehouse is now under way by the Harbour Com- 
missioners at Montreal. It will be situated on the docks, and it will have at least one 
steamer berth where goods can be loaded direct. I have the plan of the harbour here 
and as you will see the warehouse is located right opposite the C.P.R. freight terminals 
at Place Viger. It will be very central because it is located in the heart of the 
present produce district. It will also have good trackage facilities for all goods enter- 
ing Montreal. Produce or meats can be unloaded directly from the cars into the ware- 
house. Let me give you an idea of what this will mean as to the cartage on cheese 
alone. At present all cheese must be carted from the railway terminals to warehouses 
and from thence to the steamers. One cartage at least will be eliminated when all the 
cheese is handled through this new warehouse. That will mean a saving of over 
$80,000 on the basis of the charges in 1918. No one knows where the cost of cartage 
is going to end; it is going up every day. There is so much uncertainty that the 
master carters will not make a contract at any price, and you simply have to accept 
the rate they give from time to time. This warehouse will have a total capacity of 
about 2,000,000 cubic feet. I understand that they are not intending to refrigerate 
the whole of it at present. It will probably cost in the neighbourhood of $1,500,000. 
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Then there is Ocean refrigeration. I am afraid we are not going to be in a very 
good position in regard to refrigerated steamship accommodation this year. I nave 
been making inquiries into that during the last two or three days. I was in Montreal 
this week and got from the Steamship Companies a list of the refrigerated ships 
that will be in the St. Lawrence trade this season. Before the war there were forty- 
five steamers with refrigerated space sailing from Canadian ports to the United 
Kingdom and four to South Africa with a total refrigerated capacity of 1,072,476 
cubic feet. There were also eighteen steamers equipped with 800,000 Cubie feet of 
cooled air space suitable for cheese, bacon and apples. For the current season the 
indications are that there will be only twenty steamers as against forty-five and one to ` 
South Africa as against four, having a total refrigerated capacity of 375,212 cubic 
feet of space,—less than one-half of what was available before the war,—and ten 
steamers with cooled air compartments, with a total of 159,800 cubic feet. That to 
my mind is the most serious aspect of the tonnage situation just now and I do not 
know how it is to be met. So many refrigerated steamers were sunk by submarines 
during the war that there is a great shortage of that class of carriers at present and 
I am rather under the impression that some of these refrigerated boats are being used 
just now for the purpose of getting out the large accumulations of meats and dairy pro- 
duce in Australia and New Zealand. On the 15th of February there were over 
300,000,000 pounds of frozen mutton in New Zealand awaiting shipment, about a 
year's usual freight. They also had nearly a million boxes of cheese and a consider- 
able quantity of butter in New Zealand alone. I understand that yesterday notice 
was received in Montreal that for the month of June all the refrigerated space was 
practically required for the carriage of meats and that there was to be no free refri- 
gerated space. I think that is a matter to which this Committee might give some 
thought—that is in regard to the refrigerated space during the coming summer, 
because it is going to be a considerable handicap to our dairy produce trade if we 
cannot have sufficient refrigerated space during the hot weather. There may not be 
much butter for export but there will be the usual quantity of cheese and it is neces- 
sary that that shall be carried in ships with a temperature under 60 degrees. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to refer briefly to the services which are carried 
out by the Department of Agriculture in connection with these different schemes of 
cold storage. For some years under the Cold Storage Act subsidies equal to 30 per 
cent of the approved cost of the warehouse have been paid, installments covering a 
period of four years. Altogether some thirty-four warehouses, with a total refri- 
gerated space of 4,928,304 cubic feet, have been given subsidies under this Act, the 
total eost of these warehouses being $2,408,354.85 and the subsidies actually paid 
amounting to $690,640. There are some instalments, amounting to $14,024, which 
have been withheld for fulfilment of contracts and there is some $17,000 due but not 
yet paid, making of total of $722,506.41. 

There is also a plan of paying bonuses of $100 to creameries that erect suitable 
cold storage in connection with the creamery plant, This is paid only once to any 
creamery. 

For many years the Department of Agriculture has made arrangements with the 
railway companies to put on an iced-car service for the carriage of butter and also 
for the carriage of cheese. The arrangement for the butter cars is that they are run 
over certain routes at stated times on stated days to pick up small lots of butter at 
every station, the Department guaranteeing two-thirds of the earnings of a minimum 
carload from the starting point to destination, plus $6 per car for icing. The shipper 
pays ordinary less than carload rates on his butter. When the earnings amount to 
more than the guarantee there is no charge and it works out that on a great many 
of the ears there is nothing paid at all. With regard to the iced cheese car service 
the arrangement is that the Department will pay an icing charge of $6 per car for 
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shipments of cheese in car lots, the shipper ordering the car wherever he wants it 
and the Department accepts bills from the railways covering a limited number of 
ears per week during a certain period, that is during the hot weather. These ser- 
viees have been in operation for a long time and this year we will have ears on 
different routes leading to Montreal, Toronto and other centres. I do not know that 
I had better take up your time any longer on these points because I understand the 
Committee is to adjourn at 11 o'clock and we have to get through. 

There is one other matter I want to refer to in connection with refrigeration on 
ocean steamships. Since 1900 the department has maintained a cargo inspection. ser- 
vice, that is, we have a number of men at Montreal watching ships being loaded with 
perishable products, especially with the kind of products which are carried in refrig- 
erated space. I have a typical report of one steamer in this service. There is a record of 
the thermograph, which is put in a box locked up and placed with the cargo. One of 
these instruments is placed in the different parts of the ship where perishable products 
are carried. The report has columns showing the part of the ship in which the butter 
is placed, the names of the shippers, quantities, the conditions of the packages, the 
temperature of the butter when put in and all that sort of thing. A similar report is 
made with regard to cheese, eggs, bacon, and apples when they are being shipped. When 
the ship arrives at a United Kingdom port another inspector is on the job and he makes 
a report of the condition of the goods coming out of the ship. This inspector takes the 
charts of the thermographs and sends them back to Ottawa. From the chart blue prints 
are made and we send copies to any person who is interested in the shipments, to the 
steamship companies and one copy is posted in the Board of Trade at Montreal. There 
is the line (exhibiting chart) showing the temperature all the way across the ocean— 
that record was with butter and the temperature ran from 20 degrees at the start down 
to 14 degrees by the time it reached the other side. We have records covering practically 
every shipment that has been made for the last 20 years. To illustrate I might mention 
that a few weeks ago I had a request from a firm in Vancouver who wanted to know 
the temperature at which a certain shipment of apples had been carried to New Zealand 
in 1916. I was able to turn up the records and give him a blue print of the chart show- 
ing the temperature all the way from Vancouver to New Zealand, because we have been 
putting these thermographs in the ships carrying fruit in refrigerated space from 
Vancouver to New Zealand and Australia. 

-I had perhaps better have started with the statement that the refrigerator car 
inspectors at Montreal and 'Toronto make reports of every car that comes in; they watch 
around the terminals and look into the ice bunkers to see what ice there is in each and 
if there is no ice in the bunker then the department is not liable for any deficit which 
may be on that car. We have the reports of the inspectors as a check against the rail- 
way companies’ accounts when they come in. The conditions of the car, whether the 

drain pipes are in working order, and whether there is any water on the floor, are 
reported, and it has a good effect in toning up the service. We have a fairly complete 
record of a shipment of butter for export from the time it leaves the creamery until it 
is landed on the quay in the old country. 

Before the Session closes, I hope there will be an opportunity of saying something 
about the dairy situation, in which I am really more interested than in cold storage. 

Mr. Rem, (Mackenzie): Would the Government retain any control of the prices 
which may be charged for supplies in cold storage plants that are bonused or subsidized ? 

Mr. Ruppicx: No, but the rates charged for storage are not legal unless they are 
approved by Order in Council. The chairman has suggested that something might be 
said with regard to the effect of cold storage on the cost to the consumer. That, of 
course, is a very big and difficult subject. Generally speaking, my idea is that the 
result of putting goods of seasonal production in cold storage is to equalize prices. It 

does increase the price during the period of production, and thus increases production, 
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but keeps down the price during the period of non-production. I can remember the 
egg business before there was any cold storage. They were often sold at ten cents a 
dozen in the flush of production. Farmers will not produce eggs at that price. If it 
were not for the better market price which cold storage affords, the production would 
decrease, and we would pay more in winter than we do now. That would happen 
in all lines of produce which is of seasonal production. Without the market which 
the cold storage warehouse affords, the price would be so low as to discourage produc- 
tion, and it is the total quantity produced that is going to regulate the market more 
than anything else. We have very high prices for butter at the present time, and 
there is only one cure for that and that is more butter, and the only way to get 1t 1s to 
encourage farmers to produce it. On the continent of Europe, among the countries 
that exported butter before the war, there is a shortage that will amount to 500,000,000 
pounds per year, and most of these countries are trying to buy butter. Butter has been 
shipped from Montreal to Denmark, and from Winnipeg to Sweden within the last 
three or four weeks. No butter is being shipped to the United Kingdom, because 
there the price is relatively lower and is controlled. The World’s market is in contin- 
ental Europe. This demand makes the market. 


Mr. Dennis: What price are the creameries getting for their butter now? 


Mr. Ruppicx: I do not know exactly. The price changes every day. The latest 
quotation I saw was somewhere about 54 cents. 


Mr. Dennis: Do you expect this price is going to be maintained all through the 
summer ? 


Mr. Ruppick: I cannot say. If I could tell you that I would not be here talking 
to you. I would be speculating in butter. I do not think anyone ean tell you what is 
going to happen, but we know there is a great scarcity- That scarcity will be relieved 
to some extent during the coming summer. Denmark, under normal conditions, 
exported 200,000,000 pounds in a year, but is now buying butter. That is because they 
are not producing as much. The number of cows has decreased, and those that remain 
are not milking so well because they cannot get concentrates to feed them. Another 
reason is that people are not eating margarine in Denmark, and they have to eat butter. 


IMr. Rem (Mackenzie): Why not? 
Mr. Ruppick: They cannot get the raw material to make it. 


The Cuairman: It is currently reported that a great deal of cold storage is taken 
hold of by parties who want to corner the market. They go on the market when eggs 
are at their highest point of production, gather up all they can possibly get hold of, 
paying a good price for them then. When the time comes that no eggs are coming 
forward, they have control of the market and are able to ask any price they like. 
Is anything being done by the Government to make provision that these people shall 
not be allowed to do that? 


Mr. Ruppick: I do not think there is . I do not see how it is possible. I think 
there is a great deal of misconception and wrong thinking over this whole question. 
A. good deal was said about the price of butter a few weeks ago and about cold storage. 
The question of cold storage should be kept entirely separate from this. There is 
constant confusion of mind in regard to this matter. The newspapers refer to cold 
storage companies when they are only talking of the trading in butter. In one of 
the recent reports there was said to be a little under-2,000,000 pounds of butter in 
store. That would be less than two weeks consumption in Canada, but that does not 
represent the stock of butter in Canada. There are at any time millions of pounds in 
the hands of traders, grocers and consumers, which has not been in cold storage. I 
do not suppose that 15 per cent of all the butter we produce goes into cold storage. 
The great bulk of the butter consumed in this country passes from the producer to the 
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consumer through the retailer's hands. We make about 87,000,000 pounds of creamery 
. butter, but we make far more dairy butter, and yet this is not controlled in any way 
by any operation of cold storage warehouse. I do not see how the storage of a few 
million pounds of butter during the period of excess production controls the market. 
It does not. Every pound of that butter is for sale at any time. Nobody is holding 
it back. Some have suggested that this butter should be forced out. Well, if you 
force it out, it would deteriorate and spoil. People do not need it, and we must carry 
a surplus for the period when consumption exceeds production. 


Mr. Dennis: What about fixing a maximum price for butter? 


Mr. Rupprck: We have to be guided by the world’s market, or else there is no 
export trade. We can fix the local price, but if the local price were lower than the 
export price, how would you get your butter? If I were a butter merchant I would 
export my butter if the export price were high. 

Mr. Rem (Mackenzie): There was a time when butter was selling at 75 cents a 
- pound, and good dairy butter was being traded in Saskatchewan at the rate of 40 
cents a pound, 

Mr. Ruppicx: There was never any justification for that price of 75 cents. It 
was fool headlines in the newspapers that put the price up to that figure. Everybody 
got excited and would go and grab the first butter they could see. The market is 
extremely sensitive at the present time, with a small quantity in reserve, and every- 
body wondering what is going to happen. Foolish scare headlines in the papers, and 
more or less talk and agitation by a very well-intentioned but misguided people, 
influenee the price. E 

Mr. Guass: My attention was drawn to this question some time ago, and I think 
I had some correspondence in reference to the practice of cold storage holding butter, 
even in the producing season, to a point where it deteriorates so much in value that 
it is not fit for table use. This butter is sold through the retailer to the consumer on 
the reputation of the brand which it bears. It is not fair to the producer of that 
butter that it should be held and put on the market in such a condition that it is 
not fit for use, and the reputation of the producer would be condemned. by that pro- 
ceeding. Is there any way to overcome that? : 

Mr. Ruppick: There is no difficulty whatever about making butter which can be 
put in storage and kept a year without any deterioration whatever. With proper 
pasteurization you ean make butter which, if it is good two weeks after it is made, will 
be just as good six months after. That is a very important point in connection with 
the storage of butter. Some butter dots deteriorate. I had a box of butter which 
I received last fall, made in Alberta during the summer and kept in cold storage. 
It was put in the shed in my place in the country last fall, and was warmed up 
several times. We finished the last of it about a month ago, and I couldn't detect the 
slightest deterioration. That butter was properly made and pasteurized. This is 
forcing the creameries to adopt up-to-date methods. 

Mr. Tuompson (Qu'Appelle): Good butter will not deteriorate but inferior 
butter may ? 

Mr. Ruppick: Yes. This is rather an unusual and exceptional time in regard 
to the butter market. Things are all at sixes and sevens. There is great variation in 
the price paid for butter in the country and in the towns and villages, but that matter 
should regulate itself under normal conditions, because it would be a very simple 
matter to ship the butter to the places where the high prices are charged. These 
differences which have occurred are purely due to local influences. The price which 
butter reached in Ottawa was never justified by market conditions. 

Mr. Best: Why should the Government not be able to do something to regulate 
the price so that the consumer could get his butter at a fair price? Butter was selling 
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in Shelburne at twenty cents a pound when we had to pay 65 cents for it in other 
places in the country. I think this condition prevails nearly all the time. 


Mr. Ruppick: It is rather extraordinary if there was a discrepancy like that for 
a large quantity of butter, because if it were shipped from one centre to the other 
there would be good money in it. The retail price in England is 56 cents, and that 
price usually governs our price, but that, being the fixed price, is not the world's 
price at all. The world's price is fixed in continental Europe, and they are paying a 
good deal more than in England. England is getting 20,000 tons a year from 
Argentina at 34 cents per pound f.o.b. They have also bought the New Zealand 
output up to August, 1920, at a price which works out at about 38 cents. 


The 'Cuamman: You spoke of iced butter cars and car service. ‘Could you give 
us an idea of the areas in which you were operating the iced butter cars? 


Mr. Ruppick: It was inaugurated first for the export trade, and the routes all 
centred at Montreal During the years 1903 and 1904, when our butter exports were 
at the maximum, Montreal was the great market. When we began consuming more 
butter, owing to increased population, the exports fell off. Toronto became of more 
importance and the service was extended to that city. We had two services in Nova 
Seotia, one for butter and one for cheese. Nothing has been done out West, the 
situation is rather different there as regards the shipping of butter to market, because 
you do not require the pick up service to the same extent. Butter is accumulated in 
carloads and shipped to different points, and they do not require the special service 
as they do where small quantities of butter are shipped at different stations. 

An hon. Memper: What are the future prospects that induce the wholesale 
cheese dealer to pay high prices in the country? What is the condition that induces 
people to pay extreme prices? 

Mr. Ruppick: There is not any likelihood of the fixed price being changed in 
England, because the Government have all the New Zealand cheese coming in, which 
they paid for at a certain price. There are two things operating at the present time. 
The control of cheese in Canada at a fixed price is removed, and the control in regard 
to importation in the United Kingdom is removed. Any importer in the Old Country 
can buy cheese anywhere, but has to sell it at a fixed price. Big firms over there who 
have not had enough cheese, have had to tell their customers that they could not 
supply it. Now that there is a chance of buying it they are not going to be placed in 
such a position. They must have it to keep up their reputations as purveyors who 
handle everything. The exporters in this country have been practically out of busi- 
ness for the last two years, but things are coming back to normal, and they are all 
jockeying for position. They think if they get a connection with the factories now 
they may be able to keep them throughout the season. We fully expected. that this 
would happen. This is what goes on in the trade. It seems to me that the most 
serious aspect of the dairy market outlook is the lack of shipping. You cannot get 
space to-day. 

An hon. MEMBER: What is the reason for banning the oleomargarine market? 
Is it to protect the butter market? 


Mr. Ruppick: I did not ban it. I do not know what Parliament had in mind 
when they passed the Act. 

Mr. Boyce: What is it made of? 

Mr. Ruppick: A great variety of oils and fats. You know what butter is made 
of, but when you come to oleomargarine you do not know what it is composed of. 
There are a great many different grades. The tendency at the present time is to use 
a larger proportion of what is known as vegetable oils, i.e., oils from nuts and seeds, 
and there is a considerable percentage of the margarine put on the market, not only 
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on this continent but in England, which is made entirely from vegetable oils and 
butter. One of the chief objections to margarine is the unfair way in which the thing 
is put forward. In that connection I will show you an advertisement taken from one 
of the big London papers. I have heard complaints that the price of margarine is 
higher in Canada than in the old country. The reason is that there is just now a 
price-cutting war on over there. Here is an advertisement, stating that the margarine 
is made from “delicious milk, direct from the farm,” Craig-Miller Diamond Brand, 
“ Oraig-Miller Creamery Company.” They are masquerading under the description 
of good butter. 


Mr. Bowman: That is not done in Canada. 


Mr. Ruppick: No. They are not as well posted here as the people in the old 
country. I do not say it has interfered with the price of butter, nor will it so long 
as we have a surplus for export. If we eat margarine we leave that much more butter 
to export. The increased quantity we will export in the near future will not affect 
the world’s market, but it may some day. There is a large number of people in 
Canada who are just on the border of the dairy business. They are undecided as to 
whether they will engage in dairying or not. They are indifferent. The least thing 
will decide them one way or the other and this thing comes along. They hear it said 
it is opposed to dairying, and so they conclude they will not keep any cows. That is 
particularly true in the West. I am sure the introduction of oleomargarine will dis- 
courage the development of the dairying industry, and the introduction of margarine 
has not increased the total available supply of fats. If anything, it has decreased it. 
Then there is the difference in food value between margarine and butter. People tell 
you that oleomargarine has all the food values of butter. It has not. There is a 
fundamental difference, namely that butter contains an element which is absolutely 
necessary for the growth of young people and also for the optimum well-being of 
adults. That principle which is found in butter fat, and is not found in vegetable 
fats, is found in some other foods, so that we are not deprived of it altogether if we do 
not eat butter, but it is a very important consideration for the health of our young 
people, and even of adults. Those are the two considerations which seem to me worth 
while considering. It is said that oleomargarine did not interfere with dairy produc- 
tion in Denmark and other countries. The cases are not parallel. Denmark had fully 
developed her dairying before margarine was introduced. So had England. So had 
Holland. The dairying industry in Canada is not anything like fully developed. It 
is only beginning, and it is important that the dairying industry of this country 
should be developed. I think we should give consideration to these matters. There 
is no oleomargarine used in New Zealand, nor is there any used in Australia except 
for cooking purposes. 


Mr. Bowman: Do you think it is possible to develop the dairying industry with 
oleomargarine as a competitor ? 


e 
Mr. Ruppick: I think it will stand in the way of development because it is felt 
to be a handicap. 


Committee adjourned. 
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GOVERNMENT TERMINAL ELEVATORS IN ONTARIO. 


CowMirTEE Room No. 318, 
House or Commons, 
Orrawa, Wednesday, June 4, 1919. 


The Select Standing Committe on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 o'clock 
a.m., the Chairman, Mr. R. C. Henders, presiding. 


The CnuamMAN: The committee having disposed of its routine business is now 
prepared to take up the subject for consideration this morning “ The necessity for 
Government Terminal Elevators in Ontario.” I am very pleased that we have Mr. 
Clark, Seed Commissioner of the Department of Agriculture here to address us upon 
the subject and in this connection, I wish to express my appreciation of the fact that 
we have found that the officials of that department in connection with our work have 
extended their co-operation so freely and so heartily to this committee. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in all its branches has given us very great satisfaction in the way 
they have responded to any request we have made to them this year. I have great 
pleasure in introducing Mr. Clark who will speak to us upon the subject I mentioned 
in my opening remarks. I would like further to refer to the fact that Mr. Clark was 
able to secure the attendance of Mr. Hay, a grain dealer from Ontario, who has had 
a great deal of experience in handling grain from Ontario, and who will be able to 
show to the committee some of the practical advantages that may arise out of having 
a terminal elevator located at some central place in Ontario. We will be glad to call 
on Mr. Hay when Mr. Clark has finished his address. I have a request to make, you 
will I am sure, see the advisability of it, it is that Mr. Clarke be allowed to proceed 
with his address and if any question suggests itself to any member of the committee, 
that he will make a note of it and Mr. Clark will be glad to answer it afterwards. In 
that way the record will be much more intelligible and the story of what has been 
done, and what is proposed, will be told in more succinct form. 


Mr. Grorce H. CLARK (Seed Commissioner, Department of Agriculture): Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen,—I have been requested to make a statement and be examined 
respecting the needs of this service for central and western Ontario. 

I have been very closely associated with the agricultural activities in the west of 
Canada during the last six or seven years, especially in relation to problems of seed 
and feed supply which could not have been handled nearly so successfully without the 
services of these interior terminal elevators located at Calgary, Moosejaw, and Sas- 
katoon. During the last three years the Seed Purchasing Commission, which is in 
the nature of a division of the Seed Branch, has merchandized more than twelve 
million dollars’ worth of seed and feed grain, largely through these interior terminal 
elevators. This work has given me some opportunity to study their value as a service 
to agriculture. 

First, I would like to differentiate between what I consider to be the function of 
the interior terminal elevators as compared with that of the country elevators and the 
other large terminal elevators that are used principally for the storage of grain in 
transit. The principle of government ownership and government operation of eleva- 
tors does not differ materially from the principle involved in the government owner- 
ship and operation of railways. The system of the service differs somewhat. Cana- 
dian Government elevators have been constructed and are in operation at Vanco 
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Calgary, Saskatoon, Moosejaw, Transcona, Port Arthur, Port Colborne, Montreal and 
Quebec. Of these the interior terminal elevators at Calgary, Moosejaw, and Saskatoon 
are smaller in capacity and are equipped for giving a service differing somewhat from’ 
the service commonly provided in the larger elevators on the lake front and at ocean 
ports. The interior terminal elevators at the three points I have just named are 
well able to do what is commonly known as hospital work. That is necessary if a 
earload of grain arrives tough, damp, or wet, they are liable by a process of mechanical 
drying to put it in first-class condition for commerce. These elevators are fitted with 
etiicient cleaning machinery for seed grain, and the one at Calgary is supplied 
with machines for cleaning timothy seed. They are equal to anything used in any 
seed cleaning plant in North Ameriea. Another matter which is of very great import- 
ance to the livestock industry is that they are fitted with large high power simplex 
grinders, so that it is possible now, and has been at any time during recent years, for 
a livestock feeder or livestock organization to buy feed grain or sereenings of any kind 
which are stored in these elevators. 


1. FOR ELEVATION, not otherwise specified, receiving, elevating, cleaning, spouting, insur- 
ance against fire, and storage for the first fifteen days,—one-half of one cent (4c.) 
per bushel. 

2. STORAGE, not otherwise specified, including insurance against fire for each succeeding 
day or part thereof, after the first fifteen (15),—one-thirtieth of one cent (1/30c.) 
per bushel per day, or one-half of one cent (ic.) per bushel for thirty days. 

3. ON GRAIN carrying a return of other grain of commercial value, for first separation, 
computed on gross weight of car, an additional charge of one-half of one cent (4c.) 
per bushel. For each subsequent separation, computed on balance for separation, a 
further charge of one-half of one cent (%c.) per bushel. Special rates will be given 
for cleaning and sacking seed grain. 

4. ON MIXED GRAINS handled as mixtures; receiving, elevating, spouting, insurance 
against fire and storage for the first fifteen days,—one-half of one cent (4c.) per 
bushel. 

5. ON MIXED GRAINS handled as mixtures; storage, including insurance against fire, for 
each succeeding day or part thereof, after the first fifteen days,—one-thirtieth of one 
cent (1/30c.) per bushel per day, or one-half of one cent (4c.) per bushel for thirty 
days. 

6. ON WHEAT carrying a return of screenings, an additional cleaning charge of one-half 

of one cent (àc.) per bushel. 

ON TOUGH GRAIN, drying,—one and one-half cents (14c.) per bushel. 

. ON DAMP OR WET GRAIN, drying,—two and one-half cents (2àc.) per bushel. 

ON SCREENINGS: elevating, ispouting, nsurance against fire and storage for the first 

fifteen (15) days,—two cents (2c.) per hundred (100) pounds. 

0. ON SCREENINGS, storage, including insurance against fire for each succeeding day 

or part thereof, after the first fifteen days,—one-tenth of one cent (1/10c.) per 

: hundred (100) pounds. 

11. ON BULKHEADS, for their removal and other additional expense in handling and 
unloading car,—two dollars ($2), for each bulkhead. 

12. FOR PREPARING cars for flax shipment when paper is required,—one dollar ($1) for 
each car. 


HE Cod 


'This sehedule was issued before the simplex grinders were established and I am 
not able to give you the charge for the grinding of grain. In the interior terminal 
elevators no one in connection with the elevator is allowed to be financially interested 
in any grain handled in that elevator. Any person therefore can have a reasonable 
assurance in sending his grain to an interior elevator owned and operated in this way, 
that his grain will not be mixed with some person else's grain, so that he may have a 
lower standard of grain delivered to him ultimately than the standard of the grain 
that he put in the elevator. That point is looked upon as being one of very great 
importance to the farmers and others who are using the interior terminal elevators. 
I might add that the interior terminal elevators are used mainly by farmers and small 
grain dealers who do not themselves own and operate elevators. 

Although it may be said that except in times of very unusual trade conditions 
merchandising is not a proper function of a government, the establishment of these 
elevators and the service they have provided to agriculture and to commerce have shown 
that it is a proper function of the government to regulate trade, to provide facilities 


for the assembling, conditioning, grading as to quality, and also, through the Canadian 
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National Railways, to transport farm produce for whoever may own it, all on the basis 
of service at cost, including interest on the capital invested in warehouses and equip- 
ment. 
Produce that is prepared and graded for commerce by a staff who are operating 
under the direction of competent government officers rather than under the direction 
of persons who may stand to gain by depreciating the quality of any grade of grain or 
other commodity, commands the confidence of the publie and therefore adds to the 
selling value of the produce. This has been observed in the handling of grain, par- 
tieularly of seed grain through the Canadian Government elevators in the west of 
Canada. I believe the same principle and system would be practicable and equally 
effective as applied to most staple farm produce, including potatoes, apples and dairy 
produets. 

It is highly advisable, if not really necessary, to provide facilities so that the pro- 
‘ducers, either individually or collectively, may, if they believe they are not getting 
fair treatment from the middleman, continue to own their produce until it is con- 
ditioned and classified ready for sale, either in the domestie or the export market. With 
these facilities available to them the producers, either directly or through their co-oper- 
ative organizations, soon become expert in determining whether it is to their advantage 
to sell to the local merchants or consign their produce to the central warehouse, or 
elevator, and sell the warehouse receipt therefore in the * call" market on the exchange. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ELEVATORS. 


The Canadian Government interior terminal elevators in the west of Canada 
have handled a comparatively small proportion of the grain and seed produced in the 
areas they serve, but they have proven to be an effective regulator of trade conditions, 
and have been a reasonably profitable investment for the Government. 

As soon as these elevators were built and in operation, grades for each of wheat, 
oats and barley, suitable for seed, were established, and seed inspectors were placed 
at each elevator. Any carload of grain arriving at any of these elevators between the 
time of harvest and the next seeding, if found sufficiently clean and otherwise suit- 
able for seed, is given an intake seed certificate attached to the official grain inspection 
certificate, and the car is binned together with others of the same grade of seed. The 
person who owns the grain, whether farmer or merchant, has the advantage of what- 
ever extra price he may be able to get because of the seed certificate.  Ex-elevator 
seed certificates will, however, not be issued unless the seed grain for which the intake 
seed certificates are issued is recleaned to conform with the standards defined by Order 
in Council under the Seed Control Act. During the past four years this service at the 
Canadian Government interior terminal elevators has been provided free of charge 
both to the Seed Purchasing Commission, and to private seed grain merchants. 

In these Canadian Government elevators our seed inspectors may secure the adjust- 
ment of a cleaning machine so that it will do work to meet their requirements, and 
then leave it for hours to proceed with other work, and be reasonably certain that it 
will not be altered in their absence, because the elevator superintendent and his staff 
would not obtain any financial gain from changing the machine so that the wastage 
in recleaning would be reduced. We have had occasion to place experienced seed 
inspectors at a few well equipped private elevators, with the result that I consider it 
not altogether reasonable to expect any seed inspector to assume responsibility for 
maintaining a high standard of quality in the cleaning of seed in machines that are 
operated under the direction of the man who owns the grain. The Seed Purchasing- 

Buts ; g 
Commission alone has merchandised more than ten million dollars’ worth of seed grain 
through these interior terminal elevators during the last three years, and we have no 
serious complaints about the quality of the seed supplied from them. 
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Northern-grown seeds of all kinds of crops are very much in favour in the states 
to the south. The Seed Purchasing Commission during the last few years, acting in 
co-operation with the Seed Stocks Committee of the United States, supplied large 
quantities of our Marquis seed wheat and Alberta white oats for planting in the 
northern states. This market for northern-grown seed is well worth further develop- 
ing. Merchandising seed supplies through these interior terminal elevators is a very 
simple matter and highly satisfactory both to the seller and buyer, inasmuch as the 
seeds are prepared, graded and weighed out by non-interested officers of the Govern- 
ment. When delivery consists of bill of lading, official weight certificate, official 
inspection certificate, and sight draft for payment, the only “ come back” is for more 
of the same goods. 


TIMOTHY SEED AT CALGARY ELEVATOR. 


Now I want (this morning) to say something of what we have been doing (at 
Calgary) respecting the production of timothy seed in Alberta, and in endeavouring 
gradually to build up a substantial new industry in Western Canada. Before the war 
Canada was importing from the United States about two-thirds of our requirements 
of timothy seed, amounting to about 250,000 bushels per year. The Chicago market 
is the largest in the world for timothy seed. I understand from the statistics that 
Iowa alone produces more than 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 bushels of timothy seed in the 
average year. We have learned from our own observation over a period of years 
that the province of Alberta could grow a much better quality of seed than they could 
grow in the states to the south. At the commencement of the war it was difficult to 
know as a result of import and export embargoes, we would be able to import the 
timothy seed we might require. So we started to encourage the farmers of Alberta 
to increase their acreage in order to produce a larger part of our supplies. Alberta 
had previously imported her timothy seed from the middle western states, where it is 
grown on land having a selling value ranging from seventy-five to one hundred and 
fifty dollars per acre. 

From the crop of 1915 Alberta had sufficient timothy seed for her own use, and 
nine carloads to spare. The growers received from four to six cents a pound for seed 
that required not more than seven per cent wastage in cleaning. That seed was 
ultimately sold to the farmers of Ontario at from 16 to 20 cents per pound in the 
spring of 1916. The growers then asked for the service of the Canadian Government 
elevator at Calgary where the seed is received in sacks, several farmers’ lots being in 
the same car. The seed is emptied from the sacks, and the sacks returned to the owner. 
The seed is then weighed, cleaned, graded and reweighed, and a warehouse receipt is 
sent to the owner showing the net weight and grade of his recleaned seed in store in 
the elevator. For this service the farmers are charged ten cents per hundred pounds. 
The farmers turn in their warehouse receipts to the selling agent of their co-operative 
organizations, who sold, from the 1916 crop, forty-three carloads of timothy seed at 
a price ranging from fifteen to twenty-five cents per hundred pounds, on track at Cal- 
gary, more than the price of the same grade of seed on track at Chicago, which is 
the largest timothy seed market of the world. 

That was due in large part to the superior quality of the seed, (the additional 
eost of the freight was neutralized by the duty). I may add here that while the 
freight on flax seed or on flour in sacks from Calgary to Montreal or Toronto was 44 
cents per hundredweight, the railways maintained a class rate on timothy seed of 
$1.26 per hundredweight. I felt that was a little bit hard on the timothy seed 
growers but the argument was advanced that they could carry it inasmuch as the 172 
per cent duty protected them. 


Mr. ArMstrone (Lambton): May I ask if that was all rail? 
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"Mr. Crank: All rail through to Montreal or Toronto. 

Mr. AnwsTRoxG: Could it not be carried as well by rail and water? 

Mr. Crank: Yes, it would come in sacks and would be just about the same as 
the freighting of flour in sacks. 

Present advices are that Alberta may this year have a surplus of 75 carloads of 
timothy seed, and I anticipate in the near future we will be producing for export 
a half million bushels of the best quality timothy seed to be found in the world. jt 
mention this development in Alberta to illustrate that with proper facilities made 
available for the assembling, preparing for market, and officially grading produce as 
to quality, a basis has been laid for merchandising and avenues opened up for devel- 
opment in many lines that will beget confidence and eourage among the farmers, and 
without causing undue hardship to the middleman. It is rather a benefit to middle- 
men because it helps to make them more efficient. 


SERVICE TO LIVESTOCK FEEDERS. 


The livestock feeders of Eastern Canada are dependent to a large extent on feed 
manufacturers, and have no little difficulty in getting concentrated feeding stuffs of 
a quality to meet their requirements, and at prices that are as reasonable as they 
should be. The interior terminal elevators in the west of Canada are equipped with 
large high-power Simplex grinders, and livestock feeders, either directly or through 
their co-operative associations, are able to buy warehouse receipts for various kinds 
of feed grains and screenings, have them recleaned if they so desire, and then 
blended, ground and sacked as they may direct, and without any occasion for suspect- 
ing that they may not get precisely what they pay for in point of both feed grain 
and service. If the livestóck feeders of Ontario were in a position to secure a similar 
service from a centrally located terminal elevator in their own province, it would 
materially reduce their cost of production of milk and meat. 


AGRICULTURE IN ONTARIO. 


Let us consider briefly some of the conditions of agrieulture in central and 
western Ontario, and then endeavour to come to some conclusion as to whether one 
of these interior terminal elevators might be of service in the improvement of those 
conditions. 

It is common knowledge to all that during the last twenty years there has been 
a pronounced movement of the people from the farms of Ontario to the cities. That 
movement has never been more pronounced than during the past five years, and, until 
the recent industrial disturbance at least, the inclination of the people to leave the 
farms and take employment in cities continued. There are throughout central and 
western Ontario thousands of farms that may be purchased at actually less than the 
present cost of constructing the buildings and other improvements on them. From 
a great deal of data available, some of which may not be considered as quite accurate, 
I have reason to believe that prior to the commencement of the war, capital invested 
in agrieulture in the province of Ontario was yielding less than three per cent in 
addition to a very modest living for a farmer and his family, all of whom might be 
employed in productive work on the farm. There is now more reliable evidence 
obtained by the Provincial Department of Agriculture through their farm surveys in 
a few of the best farming districts in the province of Ontario, which show that even in 
these war times with bonanza prices, the Ontario farmers on the average are not 
able to get much beyond five per cent on their capital invested. There are perhaps very 
few people living in cities and not understanding agriculture, who will believe this 
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condition to be possible. Nevertheless, those who know agriculture must admit that 
the results of those farm surveys fairly accurately represent the actual economie 
condition of agriculture. 

There can be nothing of greater importance to Canada in her present condition 
of unrest than to make agriculture in point of economics more attractive to the people 
who are contemplating leaving the farms, and also to those who have left the farm and 
are employed in cities. Ways and means ought to be found to raise the interest to be 
derived from capital invested in farming to seven per cent, so that young men, well 
experienced in agriculture but with limited capital, may not turn away from a farm 
with a heavy mortgage. 

The prices received by farmers from practically all staple farm products are based 
in the main on the “ call” market for export demand. Although there may be a sur- 
plus of not more than ten per cent for export, the prices for all the farmer has to sell 
are determined by the export demand, and against the full sweep of international com- 
petition. It has been somewhat unfortunate that the cost of production to the farmer 
has materially increased, particularly during recent years. 

The extension of a well organized system of agriculture credits, which might pro- 
vide capital for agriculture either for long or short term loans at one per cent less 
that the current rates of interest, would help very materially toward the desired end. 

Another one per cent gain to farmers in central and western Ontario on capital 
invested in agrieulture might quite easily be obtained by improving market facilities, 
and I would recommend for the earnest consideration of this committee the advisability 
of the adoption of the system and principle that has worked out so successfully in the 
interior terminal elevators in the west of Canada, and extend it also to handle other 
staple farm products, including potatoes, apples and dairy produce. - 

In years of surplus grain crop in the province of Ontario the harbour elevator 
at Montreal is used a great deal by Western Ontario shippers. When forwarded for 
storage at Montreal, western Ontario grain is no longer available for three important 
markets, i.e., the domestie market, the Ameriean market, and the market on the Medi- 
terranean ports. There are few ships plying between Canadian Atlantic ports and the 
Mediterranean. The American and Mediterranean markets are important for peas, 
beans, barley and seed supplies. 


QUANTITY OF GRAIN PRODUCED. 


The province of Ontario now produces 5-2 per cent of the wheat, 15-1 per cent of 
the barley, and 20-2 per cent of the oats raised in Canada. The total grain crop of 
Ontario for 1918 was approximately 225,000,000 bushels, made up as follows—I am 
quoting from the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for January, 1919, 
published by the Department of Trade and Commerce :— 


Ontario— Bushels. Ontario— Bushels. 
VEEE cde ARE ca A. 15,241,000 Hadnsgi5 5 8. E. eee MONS 1,387,800 
Oasis E NR le ir 1,752,000 Buckwheat? Pep UO T. 4,598,000 
BARLEY. t roe e ai lee oa. 24,247,700 Mixed era Ss o Peu. A 27,462,400 
Taa SUSE Pe uq aH Rae 1,813,000 TENSE Sc ec cael le as eM MEC MO 196,200 
PELS A M RM 2iSsH UU d Gorm tor Musking ess s a 13,015,200 


The western provinces have facilities for a total of 115,000,000 bushels of grain at 
country elevators and 11,500,000 in interior terminal elevators. 

The province of Ontario has facilities for only 40,000 bushels in country elevators, 
1,700,000 bushels in milling elevators, a very large capacity of elevators on the lake 
ports which are virtually available only to western grain, and no publie interior 
terminal available for the assembling and marketing of the Ontario crops. 

The marketing of grain in the province of Ontario is conducted largely on the 
basis of samples submitted. The ability of a grain merchant to market to advantage 
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depends in part upon his trade connections and his business and financial reputation. 
Very few of the producers, either individually or co-operatively, are able to market . 
their own surplus grain and seeds to advantage, and in the absence of a firm basis 
for merchandising, such as are enjoyed by the farmers of the west of Canada, the 
Ontario farmers are in real need of a small army of middlemen who will market their 
surplus produce for them. In consequence the spread in price between what the farmer 
receives and what the local grain buyer receives commonly amounts to from five to ten 
cents per bushel, and what the wholesale buyer receives for export to as much as twelve 
cents per bushel in a steady market, which spread in price amounts to three or four 
times as much as it cost the farmer in the west of Canada to market his grain in rela- 
tion to the export market values. Mr. Hay can give you very good reasons why in 
the province of Ontario under the present facilities for marketing it is really neces- 
sary for the middleman handling the produce of the farmers, to have a wider margin 
than the grain dealers in Western Canada. 


THE CONDITIONING OF GRAIN. 


Because of climatic conditions it frequently happens in Eastern Canada that 
crops have to be harvested in a moist condition. Moist grain will keep fairly well 
while the weather continues cold, but should be dried to about 14 per cent of moisture 
before being exposed to warm weather. The losses due to the marketing of grain in a 
tough condition are large in the aggregate. It would be very helpful, both to the 
farmers and local grain dealers in central and western Ontario, to have conveniently 
available to them a publie elevator where they could consign their grain to be dried, 
cleaned, graded and stored at cost. Under present conditions the risk involved on the 
part of local grain merchants in buying grain that is tough, is such that they must 
take a wide margin of profit to cover the losses due to occasional car lots heating before 
they ean secure a market for them. The merchandising of tough grain of any kind is 
a precarious business that always bristles with difficulties. 

The 1918 bean crop of the. province of Ontario amounted to 1,387,800 bushels 
valued at $4.66 per bushel, making a total value of $6,476,400. The beans were 
harvested in a moist condition. It is known that a considerable part of those beans 
are still in farmers! hands, and without proper facilities for drying them the losses 
will naturally tend to a pronounced discouragement among bean growers. I venture 
the prediction that the area planted to beans in the province of Ontario this year will 
be the smallest in the history of the province. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
if these beans had been assembled, dried, recleaned and graded as to quality they 
could have been marketed, either by the farmers! co-operatives or bean merchants. 
Export buyers, however, could not consider the purchase of small lots of beans scattered 
over the country, of varying conditions of quality, and generally known to contain 
upwards of 17 per cent of moisture. This unfortunate condition which applied last 
year to beans may apply this year to fall wheat, and next year to oats, barley or peas. 

Because of the destructive effects of the pea and bean weevil throughout. the 
warmer climates to the south, supplies of peas and beans are grown largely in areas 
where the winter temperatures destroy these weevils. We ought, therefore, to provide 
facilities that would enable our farmers to take advantage of this situation. The prov- 
ince of Ontario ought to be able to produce peas and beans of a quality and in a 
quantity equal to that of the states of Michigan and Wisconsin. 

In recent years the province of Ontario produced about sufficient wheat for home 
consumption. There is no good reason why the acreage of wheat in Ontario may not 
be doubled if a reasonably profitable market for export, with proper facilities for 
marketing, are provided. 

We used to say and sometimes still say that our Toronto market controls the 
world’s prices for alsike clover seed. We export very largely too of red clover seed. 
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With a well equipped and well manned interior terminal elevator located in central 


Ontario, the co-operative farmers and seed merchants, working in wholesome com- 


. petition, will very soon double the clover seed output from the province, simply 


because export demand is strong for seed supplies that are available on the business 
basis of the interior terminal elevators. 

I think that many questions which would naturally occur to you gentlemen could 
be answered to better advantage by a man who has been thirty years or more in the 


grain business, dealing with the farmers direct, and I would suggest the advisability 
of having a statement from Mr. Hay. 


Mr. Best: Do I uderstand you to say that ducks was double or three times the 
spread between what the producer got and the selling price of grain? 


Mr. CLARK: Yes, between what the producer receives in Eastern Canada and 


the export selling price as compared with those prices in Western Canada. There are 
some reasons for that. 


Mr. Brest: Will you tell us why it is that the farmers of Ontario do not generally 
make as big a noise about a matter of this kind as the western farmers, the price they 
are getting and the price which they sell at? 


Mr. Crank: The farmers of Ontario have not all their eggs in one basket. 
The CnHamMawN: I think the committee would like to hear from Mr. Hay- 


Mr. Hay: I know that you gentlemen desire to hear from the commercial side of 
this elevator proposition. I am reminded of my early experience when I came here from 
my home town, Listowel, to ask the late James Sutherland, who was then Minister of 
Public Works, to erect a publie building in Listowel. I came down here loaded with 
the commercial proposition, and pointed out that the amount of rental they were 
paying for the post office, eustoms house and inland revenue building was excessive. 
I recall that it was on a Sunday morning, and Mr. Sutherland was just shaving. 
He said go on and tell your story, and I began: “ You are expending so much money 
for rental for various publie offices, and if you erected a building you would save all 
this.” He said, “Do not tell me anything about it as a business proposition, but if | 
there is anything to be said about it politically, tell me that part of it.’ I know that 
that kind of thing does not obtain now, because we have had a change. 

In Ontario we have been engaged in the merchandising of grain and would prob- 
ably be classed as a middleman. We are buying grain from the farmers and have 
been for many years. We buy as cheaply as we can and sell as dear as we can. That 
is a fair commercial proposition. You will require to determine, if a recommendation 
is coming from your committee, if there is a probability of this venture being com- 
mercially of advantage to the farming and consuming community in Ontario. Mr. 
Clark has told you that in the province of Ontario we have not what could be termed 
a publie storage elevator, exclusive of course of the terminal elevators at Goderich 
and Port McNichol, and those were used, as you will know, from the geographical 
location of them, wholly for grain in transit. There is a publie warehouse man, I 
believe, in Toronto now, Mr. Campbell, but his plant is attached, of course, to his 
flouring mill, and while there can be no reflection upon that organization as a publie 
storage corporation, yet we all know that a Government certificate for grain storage 
or for other commodities is at least beyond question. 

The farmers growing grain in Ontario have cultivated the derent grains from 
time to time. In and about my own home town, Listowel, we were very 
largely, a number of years ago, known as a flax-growing section. We 
drifted then largely to peas, then to barley, and now very largely to oats. 
But the trade channels change and a campaign is now being put on in this connection 
and a great deal of advance with the farmers is being made. They are being encouraged 
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and are taking hold of the question of again going into the planting of flax. And I 
think that although our flax mills have been out of commission for a number of years 
one will be erected there this year. 

'The question of an elevator from a commercial view point is one of course that 
one must examine into carefully with a view to ascertaining what the results would 
be. We do know that many years ago the then Minister of Publie Works built a very 
large terminal elevator, practically on his own initiative, at Port Colborne, and a great 
deal of adverse comment was hurled at that minister at the time throughout this whole 
province, but I understand that the elevator has been a commercial asset as far as 
producing revenue to the Government is concerned. It was held. of course, that the 
ships from the head of the lakes to tide water would relieve themselves of a part of 
their load. However that is true for the present, but whether or not that will always 
be true we cannot say, because vessels of heavier draught may later be enabled to go 
through to tide water without relieving themselves of part of their cargo. But around 
that elevator has sprung up another industry, and it is altogether likely that a similar 
result would be produced by the erection of these terminal elevators in the province of 
Ontario. I do not live in Toronto, but it seems to me that is the logical location for 
the elevator because it is on the direct run to the seaboard. 

The establishment of that elevator would naturally be detrimental, so far as my 
business is concerned, but I think that it would be beneficial to the farmer. The 
farm movement is growing, there is a greater desire that one, two or three farmers 
should club together and load a'carload of grain, but the difficulty they have been 
labouring under in the province of Ontario is, there has been no public outlet for that 
grain. They must sell it to me or to some other local dealer because there is no publie 
storage they can go to where it can be graded and weighed and where they can sell 
at their leisure. 

The question of the treatment of grain is a very serious one in many seasons. 
While we have a lot of sound grain sometimes there is a very great deal of damp grain 
and unless we have facilities for treating that grain properly, it results in a very 
serious loss being inflicted upon us. I might relate a personal experience: We had 
during the last two months two carloads of buckwheat shipped to us from near 
Goderich. We were shipping that buckwheat to a little station in New York state, 
and the grain was held, just outside of Hamilton, where it was graded and rejected. 
Well, with only a few days to deliver this grain, we had no chance to take it to the 
elevators in Buffalo where it could have been brought into condition for sale. Had 
there been a terminal elevator in Toronto then we eould within two or three days have 
taken that grain into the elevator, fanned it and shipped it out on our contract. 
Without this elevator the result was that only yesterday we succeeded in selling that 
buckwheat with a loss of $1,600 on the two cars. The farmers who sold us that buck- 
wheat got the full market value of it at the time but our memory for losses is very 
long and when we buy buckwheat another year we will buy it at a price that will at 
least give us some protection. The market condition was such that it entailed a very 
heavy loss, as under the circumstances we could not make a second tender or deliver 
within the time which we had to deliver it in Albany. 

Then we will meet with the condition where we may take an order for 50,000 or 
100,000 bushels of grain for export from a man very quickly should he have it of a 
certain grade, but we find very often we can load up say 25 carloads of oats, barley 
or whatever grain we have to sell and. if we can let it run to the 
seaboard it is all right, but very frequently we have adverse circumstances 
to contend with. You all know that much of our grain for the export trade 
goes to New York and it is held at the frontier, at Niagara Falls. There 
is one other condition ; the elevators have only a limited space for Canadian grain in 
New York, so that it often happens they will accept one, two or three cars as the case 
may be of number two which is the usual trading grade, but if we have as we some- 
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times do, a car that will only grade rejected because it is slightly musty or damp, 
there is nothing else for us to do but to divert that car to some local point and find for 
it immediately a local customer, which means a sacrifice because we are mostly human: 
and we all take advantage of every situation which may occur to enable us to buy as 
cheaply as we can. But if there were a publie terminal elevator at some central point 
in the provinee of Ontario we could divert that car to that point for treatment, and 
would thereby be enabled to bring the loss at least to a minimum. That happens quite 
as readily with an advancing market as with a declining market, because as the market 
may be declining your buyer will not allow you to make a second tender while if it is 
advaneing the seller will have to make delivery. I think a government publie elevator 
in the province of Ontario would bring about such a beneficial condition of affairs for 
the grower that it would make him absolutely independent of the middleman or the- 
dealer. The suggestion is often made that we do not at all times pay the market 
price; I submit that is not correct, notwithstanding the adverse opinion that may be 
expressed, but I am free to admit that all government departments are usually technic- 
ally right but commercially they are very often wrong. We must recollect that with 
regard to the price of wheat, we are restricted to a profit of five cents a bushel which 
I think hardly pays us, because before we can accumulate a sufficient number of 
bushels our overhead charges have taken up all the profit. However, the spread of 
price, whether five cents or ten cents, is largely a question of location. 

Sometimes at the smaller stations if a man were to get grain for half what it is 
worth he would not get very much profit during the year because of the small quantity 
which he would be able to buy. Take my own home town, Listowel, for instance, 
where we would in former years take from the farmer 150,000 bushels of barley in an 
ordinarily good season, that has dwindled down now to 25,000 or 30,000 bushels of oats 
and perhaps ten thousand bushels of barley. We all know the farmer has not been ' 
getting from the ground nearly what he should have been getting from it, but we are 
all hoping that his anticipations of an improvement are near realization. We have 
been led to believe that by the depletion of labour we are not able to produce so much 
now as we might have done, but we have found, and the farmer has realized, that by a 
little extra effort on the farm there can be produced more with his reduced help than 
was formerly produced and we are glad for that fact. 

I haye nothing further to suggest except that I believe a boscinitent- -owned 
elevator "operated as a government proposition will ultimately be profitable to the 
whole community. It will make, if it is centrally located, a central distributing 
point for the buying and the consuming portion of the province of Ontario. There 
are only two places now where grain can be brought either by water or by rail and 
stored, and they are not central, at Goderich and Port MeNichol With a large 
elevator with facilities for taking in the early fall the grain for domestic trade distribu- 
tion to the interior of Ontario I cannot help but think ias a commercial proposition it 
would finally provide a good return on the amount invested. My mind drifts entirely to 
the question of grain such as we are dealing in nowadays, but there are wonderful pos- 
sibilities in the development around a Government elevator of various profitable pro- 
positions of one kind and another which I think would only be located there because 
of the storage facilities which are afforded. The different enterprises that Mr. Clark 
has referred to depend upon the creation of the necessary facilities. We have now 
no publie elevator in the province of Ontario to which a man can send a car of grain 
and get an official weight certificate, grain inspectors certificate of grade and ware- 
house receipt for the delivery of the same. We cannot sell our grain to best advantage 
until we can get a certificate of inspection which is attached to delivery documents in 
the regular way. 

The farmers in the province of Ontario without any fault-finding with the better 
conditions in the West, they are worthy of every expenditure the Government has 
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made upon them, think we ought to have equal consideration and facilities to take 
care of our grain instead of depending on the middleman, as we now have to, because 
we have no facilities for taking care of it until the time we desire to sell it. 

There is, I think, no fault being found by the farmer with the grain dealer in the 
province of Ontario. I think they are all fairly honest men dealing in a commereial 
way, but the providing of these facilities will, I believe, be the commencement of a 
movement that wil gain momentum and bring about a better feeling among the 
farmers when the Government can say to them * There are your facilities, there is a 
place to which you can ship your grain and leave it there until you find it more con- 
venient to sell it." 

Mr. Best: When you are considering the railway facilities for western and 
central Ontario would it be asking too much to ask your reasons for locating the 
elevator in Toronto? I am not saying this because I want it located in Toronto, but 
I thought we ought to have your opinion as to where the best place would be to suit 
the people of the province of Ontario generally. That is my opinion, but I thought 
that you, as a middleman, would have a better opinion on the matter than I would. 

` Mr. Hay: Mr. Chairman, we all realize that there are certain centres, there are 
insurance centres, banking centres, grain centres. There is a grain centre in Chicago 
and there is another one in Winnipeg, and I lean to the opinion that the grain centre 
for the province of Ontario is in Toronto. Another point that would serve as a guide 
in coming to a conclusion on the question is the railway facilities. There is no other 
commodity that may be centralized more readily than grain and I think, personally, 
that Listowel would be the best place were it not a little far inland, therefore I think 
Toronto would be the best locality. 

Mr. AnwsTRONG: Might I ask if the gentleman can give us some idea as to the 
cost of operating government owned elevators, and whether they are on a paying basis 
at the present time, and where located. 

Mr. Crank: I would suggest that if you desire to get that information it would 
be better to get it from the Department of Trade and Commerce. They have all the 
statistics upon which to base the information. I understand that the new elevator at 
Vancouver, for the reason that there is no tonnage coming in there, is not on a paying 
basis. The elevators at Calgary, Moosejaw, Saskatoon and Port Arthur are on a 
paying basis including interest on the capital invested. The elevators at Transcona 
and the one at Port Colborne are, I believe, under the Department of Railways and 
Canals; they are transit elevators, really a special type of freight shed for grain. The 
elevators at Montreal and Quebec city come under the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries, and are under the control of the Harbour Commissioners of those ports. I 
do not know what they are paying, but I have reason to believe that the revenue from 
these elevators is sufficient to pay all the expenses and interest on the capital invested 
and leave a surplus to conduct the work in the harbours. I have been in these 
elevators occasionally during these last two or three years, and I have sometimes 
thought it was unfortunate that these elevators were not under the control of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. 

I think perhaps it would not be quite proper for me to discuss that subject here, 
except to say that we have found that the Board of Grain Commissioners have been 
unusually sympathetic when we approached them with a proposition such as we DE 
in the province of Quebec. It takes a good many years to work up to a good basis for 
export of farm produce, and it is nearly six years ago that we started in the province 
of Quebec the production of red clover seed. The Provincial Government spent a good 
deal of money in the purchasing of clover seed threshers and put one in each county 
If we had at a central point in Quebec facilities for assembling, cleaning, bn 
and making red clover seed ready for commerce, either for home consumption or 
export, I believe we could go ahead pretty rapidly in the development of clover seed 
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production. If the elevators in Quebec city were under the control of the Grain Com- 
missioners, even though it might not for the first year or two be profitable to put in 
the equipment for the handling of clover seed, they would not hesitate to take action, 
because looking to the future they would recognize the benefit to agriculture and that 
ultimately the installation would result in a paying basis for the elevator. From 
the viewpoint of the Harbour Commissioners, those elevators bring ships to the port, 
and perhaps they are not so much concerned as to whether the grain in those elevators 
is produced in Canada or produced elsewhere. They are excellent elevators. The 
superintendents at Montreal and Quebec are both competent men, but the Harbour 
Commissioners naturally do not concern themselves with the development of agricul- 
ture as much as we could desire. 


Mr. McIsaacs: To-day’s discussion is important, I am sure, but it does not affect 
my province. I wish to bring before the committee a small matter and ask the Seed 
Commissioner a question. The meetings of the Agricultural Committee this session 
and last session, so far as I have gathered, have been taken up with discussion of the 
agricultural conditions in the west and in Ontario, and to-day the question is pretty 
well confined to the matter of elevator facilities in Ontario. That is an important 
question and quite a proper matter for special discussion. In the province from which 
Í come we have no elevators. I do not know whether or not we may yet have one or 
more, but it will be some distance in the future at any rate. We are a progressive 
agricultural province. I think that fact could be borne out by any officials of the 
"Department of Agriculture who have visited that province and participated in the 
proceedings of the Agricultural Association. ‘Complaint is made of late years, and 
especially at the present time, that the clover and timothy seed coming to Prince 
Edward Island, from Ontario I presume, is nearly all extremely dirty, and the farmers 
are all complaining that as a result of sowing these seeds their farms have become 
covered with weeds. That is not a proper condition, and it is an important circum- 
stance, and I would like to ask the Seed Commissioner what supervision is exercised 
by him or by the official designated for that purpose, that pure;/and clean seed is 
transmitted from one province to another for the purpose of agriculture. It is of 
the utmost importance, as any one will readily understand, that we should have the 
best and cleanest seeds, and it is the greatest possible misfortune that our farms 
should become filled with weeds in consequence of the quality of seed imported into 
our province. 


Mr. Crank: All timothy, alsike, red clover and alfalfa when sold in Canada for 
seeding must be graded either extra No. 1, No. 1, No. 2, or No.3. We in Canada have 
the reputation in other countries of having the most efficient system of seed control of 
any country in the world. ‘The grading of those seeds is based on control samples. 
A farmer or dealer may have a quantity of these seed. He draws his own sample. We 
call that a control sample. It is filed in the seed laboratory which has control of the 
district in which he lives. The sample is tested, graded, and a seed certificate issued 
based on the sample, and the sample is put on file and kept there for six months. The 
seed is merchandized under the test number of the original certificate. The men who 
are retailing the seed, never know the hour when the Seed Inspector is coming into 

_their store. The Seed Inspector can determine whether seed that is offered for sale 
under grade No. 1 is of inferior quality. His first action would be to call the seller and 
secure from him his authority for grading the seed No. 1. The local merchant com- 
monly produces the invoice and other information, that he obtained from the dealer 
from whom he obtained the seed. The Inspector may draw a sample of the seed 
in dispute and sends it into a laboratory together with certificate number. The seed 
is then put on the grading table along with the control sample. We have had a few 
instances where wholesale seed dealers would send into our laboratory a sample of 
really good seed, and get a number one certifieate on it, and then proceed to use the 
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certificate number to merchandise an inferior quality of seed, but we have yet to find 
anyone who would care to try that game twice. The fine is small, but there are few 
seed merchants who care to be summoned into court in the district in which they live 
for jumping the grade in selling grass or clover seed. 

In the interior terminal elevators the system is different. We have an inspector 
at the elevator who takes direct responsibility for the inspection of the seed in process 
of sacking. That is a more reliable basis, and it is because of that more reliable basis 
that dealers in Eastern Canada will pay more for their timothy seed inspected out of 
the Calgary elevator than for seed that is certified on the sample basis. 


Mr. McIsaac: Have you any remedy to suggest for the grievance’ I have 
mentioned ? 


Mr. Crank: Of the total quantity of seed produced in Canada—I am speaking of 
grass and clover seeds, clover in particular in Eastern Canada—not more than about 
50 per cent in the average year may be cleaned to grade as No. 1. Unfortunately in 
some districts the farmers, of their own volition, because the seed is offered at a lower 
price, will buy the No. 3 grade instead of No. 1. 

But I venture the opinion that most of the weed growth in Prince Edward Island 
is a legacy from the period prior to the passing of the Seed Control Act, when the 
inferior seed from Ontario was largely distributed in the Maritime Provinces. Inves- 
tigations carried on by our Seed Branch have established quite clearly that weed seeds 
remain in the soil for years retaining their vitality and germinate with subsequent 
cultivation of the soil. The long rotation of crops practiced in Prince Edward Island 
coupled with the great decline of the sheep industry until the last few years, might 
explain the prevalence of weeds in that province. Our inspection records of recent 
years show that the farmers of Prince Edward Island are quite generally purchasing 
the higher grades of seed. 


Mr. Grass: With regard to the policy which has been so ably suggested by Mr. 
Clark, the establishment of proper elevators where the seed can be taken care of under 
the control of the Government, ample provision has apparently been made for the 
West; and I am sure that the western members, knowing the immense advantage to 
themselves in having these facilities will appreciate the representations for the very 
great need of action for the province of Ontario. I come from a district in south- 
western Ontario where the larger portion of the beans grown in the year 1917 was pro- 
duced, and where an enormous amount of the crop was unavailable for the market by 
reason of the very conditions which Mr. Clark says we lack, proper facilities for clean- 
ing, grading, and drying these beans. The loss to that section of Ontario was immense, 
not less than $3,000,000 for the year. I think that in view of the large amount of 
seed grains that are grown in the province the need for facilities along the line sug» 
gested by Mr. Clark, is very great, and I think that this committee should take imme- 
diate action to bring the matter to the attention of the Government. While I am on 
my feet, I may draw attention to a very important and growing seed production, that 
Is the fibre flax seed. "There was produced last year 196,000 bushels, a large proportion 
of which was sold to the British Government at something over eight dollars a bushel. 
That seed to-day is being put on the British market at $16 a bushel, or about £10 a 
sack for the growers in Ireland and Great Britain. There certainly seems to be a 
large spread between the price which the farmer obtained here and the price that is 
being realized, though that might be due to conditions which could not be controlled 
some months ago. I hope that before this meeting closes, we will have an opportunity 
of hearing Mr. Grisdale on this subject. We sent over a large quantity of our fibre 
seed, and would be glad to know how it was received in Britain, and what success it 
had on the British market. I presumed it was considered a very good seed when it 
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was put out at the price I have mentioned. I believe we have established a reputation 
in that market which is going to be of great value in that part of Ontario where the 
flax fibre seed is produced. The flax growers of Ireland and Great Britain do not grow 
any seed. They do not take any seed from their crops with which to grow future crops. 
The seed they require has to be obtained every year from outside sources. Ontario 
seed has obtained an enviable reputation in that market, and it is absolutely necessary 
that this flax seed should be taken care of under Government direction, properly 
cleaned, and put on that market in a condition that would bring no blot upon the repu- 
tation which Ontario has already established. I move that a committee consisting of 
Mr. Grisdale, Mr. Clark, the chairman of this committee, Mr. Best, Mr. Bowman, Mr. 
Armstrong and Mr. Brien be appointed to draw up a resolution and bring it before 
the next meeting recommending that the Government take immediate action and that 
a proper sum be set aside in the estimates with the view of establishing a terminal 
elevator in Ontario. 


* Mr. ANDERSON: I beg to second the motion. I understood some time ago that it 
was the intention of the Government this session to bring down a certain amount in 
the estimates for the erection of an elevator at Toronto. I am satisfied that the 
farmers in the section from which I come fully expected that such a measure would 
be taken this session. If there is anything this committee can do with regard to 
impressing upon the Government the necessity for such action, the committee should 
doit. I would like to ask Mr. Clark what is being done with regard to the control of 
seeds sold to local merchants by the farmers themselves. The farmers sell their seeds 
I think to the local seed merchants, and I believe the seed merchants sell them out 
again. Possibly some of the seed that goes to Prince Edward Island has been from 
such sources and is not under the inspection by the Government. 


The CHAMAN: Before Mr. Clark answers that question, perhaps Mr. Grisdale 
has something to say in reply to the question that was put to him a few moments ago. 


Mr. GrisDALE: The question under discussion to-day is one of the most important 
connected with the agriculture of Ontario. I think Mr. Hay dealt with the commercial 
side of it very effectively and showed conclusively that an elevator would be of tre- 
mendous advantage to the farmers of Ontario. I think that Mr. Clark brought out 
some points of great value also in connection with the seed trade. The fact that the 
Dominion lying to the north of the United States puts us in a position to produce 
great varieties of seed that are superior in quality, superior indeed in every way to 
what they usually produce in the United States, and that gives us a standing in the 
markets of that country that might be developed to untold dimensions if we are in a 
position to take advantage of it, and the erection of such an elevator as is contem- 
plated in Toronto should be advocated along these lines. We in Ontario are produc- 
ing different crops to what might be called in a general way the grain producing part, 
while we have here all the livestock and more than enough to consume all the grain 
produced, any surplus on the individual farm can be put on the market and in my 
opinion could be made of such a character as to demand a great deal higher price. 
It is a certain fact, and an agreeable fact, that the farmers of Ontario and Quebec 
ean find a market almost invariably for every kind of grain. 

Mr. Glass has referred to the flax-seed business which was started about three years 
ago in western Ontario and as you are all aware the full quantity of seed was com- 
mandeered last fall by the Canadian Government for the Imperial Government. That 
Government needed it for the crop in Ireland last year. The price paid was $8.35 per 
bushel, and, as Mr. Glass has said, it was sold for somewhere around $16 a bushel in 
the old land. As I had to do with the handling of this flaxseed, unfortunately for 
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me, I wish to say that we did not make a margin here. We paid $8.35 for it, and we 
got $8.35 for it plus the actual expenses. The seed all went to the old country, and 
that is where the margin was made. I do not think I am butting in, but for instance 
I have seen it said in the various trade journals, and I have heard it from the people 
in Ireland, that the dealer over there got one dollar per sack for just letting them 
go into his storehouse and giving it out again without any effort at all on his part, 
he did not have to look for the customers, but that was his margin and there were two 
or three other margins quite as great. So that if the profits were made that cut off 
some of the price that the producers here should have otherwise received, it was not 
in this country that these profits were made. That trade is susceptible of very 
material development and it is trade that will be very materially helped by such an 
elevator as is contemplated. I can say this from what I had to do with getting this 
seed cleaned, bagged and shipped to the old country all last winter, and we experienced 
a great deal of difficulty in getting uniform samples. It was almost impossible to get 
them, but if this elevator were put up and in operation all seed intended for export 
could be sent to that elevator and put in uniform condition and we would have a 
uniform sample to send £o the Irish market. This would greatly enhance the reputa- 
tion of our seed which has already a most excellent reputation over there. According 
to our Mr. Hutchinson, who returned last week after spending two weeks in Ireland 
looking into this matter our seed has the highest reputation of any on the market, 
including that from Belgium, Holland, Russia, Japan, and America. Our Ontario 
seed stands higher than the seed that is grown in any of those countries. Seed that 
was grown in Ontario and produced from Ontario fibre flax-seed, is known as the best 
in the market bringing from one to three and four shillngs a sack more than any other 
seed on the market. 

Now Mr. (Hay mentioned the fact that in Listowel they are agitating for the estab- 
lishment of seed flax mills there. There is no reason why the whole of western 
Ontario should not be growing flax to a greater or less extent. This desire has not 
been fulfilled during the past twenty years, largely for the reason that there was no 
demand for the seed. We have established a reputation in the old land for our seed 
and there is a still greater opportunity in the next four or five years to increase our 
reputation and to get a greater hold on the Irish market which will cause a demand 
for all of it there. It has largely been supplied from Russia heretofore, but there is 
no reason why we should not hold that market instead of letting it go back to Russia: 
which supplied seed that is inferior to ours. Now taking into consideration flax seed, 
beans, rye clover, alfalfa and alsike, as well as coarse grains of a superior quality that 
can be grown here, I am satisfied from what we have heard that there is good reason 
for establishing a first class terminal elevator with all necessary facilities for cleaning 
these seeds. 


Mr. AnMsTRONG: I want to say that I am heartily in sympathy with the motion. 
I have already had two interviews with the acting Minister of Trade and Commerce 
_and I have had several communications in connection with the matter of establishing 
a Government terminal elevator in the province of Ontario. Mr. Clark has made the 
suggestion thaat this committee is not wholly confined in its operations to the prov- 
ince of Ontario, but he has made a valuable suggestion, to my mind, that there should 
be provision made in the central part of Quebec. I know they have to use enormous 
quantities of red clover and other seed, and he suggested that one of the elevators 
at least in the province of Quebec should be placed under the Grain Commissioners. 
I think that is a most excellent suggestion and I would like to know whether he also 
thinks that the elevator at St. John, New Brunswick, which I understand is not at 
[Mr. Hay.] 
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all profitable at the present time, could not be used in the same way with regard to 
the products of those eastern provinces. I would like to hear Mr. Clark's opinion 
on this matter. 


Mr. CLARK: The elevator at West St. John is constructed almost entirely for the 
care of transit grain and loading it on the ships. It is located in the southwest part 
of the province of New Brunswick and I am doubtful whether it could be made of 
real service in the work that I have been describing as being done by the interior 
terminal elevators. The elevator in the city of Quebec we have used very largely for 
seed grain. They put in some cleaning machines at our request and that elevator js 
capable of doing and has done very superior work. I do not know whether I have 
gone too far in making trouble for the Harbour Commissioners. We have got along 
` admirably with them. 


Mr. Armstronc: Could not the St. John elevator be so rearranged as to take care 
of the grain from the eastern provinces, and probably take care of my friends from 
the Island? 


Mr. CLARK: Yes, it might be. There would be some disadvantage on account of 
freight haulage to move Prince Edward Island grain to St. John. It does not take 
very much freight haulage to destroy the market, because the grain is handled as a 
rule on a narrow margin. 

It has been commonly stated that the primary purpose of the constructing of 
these interior terminal elevators was to take care of grain for export. I would offer the 
opinion that the interior terminal elevators at Calgary, Moosejaw and Saskatoon have 
derived two-thirds of their revenue thus far in handling export grain, and not more 
than one-third, perhaps only a quarter, from handling grain for home consumption. 
The principle that would have to be adopted if this elevator is established at Toronto 
would be that the primary purpose of that elevator would be for the assembling, con- 
ditioning, and grading for market, of Ontario grain, two-thirds of which at least would 
be wanted for home consumption, and not more than one-third for export. The 
exports of field crop produce in the province of Ontario, looking into the future, will 
in my judgment be restricted to the high class barley that Ontario is able to produce, 
and to peas, and I think we ought to double our output in peas, because of our great 
areas for growing peas of high quality, and we should very largely increase our bean 
crop. The grass and clover seeds would come in addition to that. 

— I believe an elevator established at Toronto would be on a paying basis after the 
. second year. The only really serious objection to the construction of the elevator has 
been that the Government has not in the past constructed elevators to take care of 
home trade, but has constructed them primarily for the export trade. I would like to 
see the principle and: system that has worked out so well with the grain in the west of 
Canada, adopted in all parts of Canada, and not only for grain produce, but for other 
kinds of produce. I believe the general application of that principle and system which 
contemplates as a proper policy for the Government the establishment of plants for 
the assembling, conditioning and classifying for market of farm produce on a service 
on eost basis, would result in much benefit both to the producers and consumers. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND: I believe that in central Ontario we have the greatest district 
for growing alsike clover and other clovers as well. The farmers not having the 
facilities for properly cleaning those seeds, the seed merchants send their men up 
through the country and buy up these seeds, bring them to their warehouses, have 
them recleaned and place them on the market at a very greatly enhanced price. With 
clover seed selling this spring at 55 cents a pound, you can realize the saving that 
would result from having this done at a Government terminal elevator. The other 
eoarse grains for seed purposes, whieh are grown in Ontario, could be very largely 
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enhanced in their value to the growers by an elevator of this kind. I simply want to 
emphasize the point that has been so apparent for many years, this would enable the 
farmers of Ontario to reap the advantages they should have by having an elevator 
there. 

I would also like to emphasize the need of having all the elevators in Canada 
under one department. I do not think it is in the public interest to have two or three 
departments in control; and there are three departments of the Government now 
which have control over the elevators, but to my mind the Department of Agriculture 
is very closely connected with the elevator system that is being earried on in the 
country. It is true that for export purposes the Marine Department may have some 
claims on it, and the Trade and Commerce as well, but I am most emphatically in 
favour of having the Grain Commissioner exercise control over all the elevators, and 
I am also strongly in favour of a Government elevator at Toronto, which is the central 
point for the province of Ontario. I believe millions of dollars would be annually 
saved to the people of that province by having such an elevator there. 


Committee adjourned. 


[Mr. Hay.] 
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SEED AND METHOD OF CROP PRODUCTION. 


House or Commons, 
ComMitTTEE Room 318. 
OrTrAWA, Wednesday, June 11, 1919. 


The Seleet Standing Committee on Agrieulture and Colonization met at 11.00 
o'elock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Henders, presiding. 

The CnamwAN: Arrangements were made at the last meeting for a discussion on 
the subject of * How can the benefit of using good seed, and the best method in crop 
produetion, be brought hóme to the average farmer. And we have succeeded in 
securing the services of several speakers, through the assistance of the Deputy Min- 
ister of Agriculture, Doctor Grisdale, to address us on this subject this morning. I 
understand that Dr. C. E. Saunders and Mr. John Fixter of the Experimental Farm 
and other speakers will address us. As Dr. Saunders has another engagement he 
would like to speak first so I have great pleasure in introducing him to you. 

Dr. C. E. Saunpvers, (Dominion Cerealist): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the 
question for consideration this morning is in two sections. How can the benefit of 
using good seed be brought home to the average farmer, and how can the best method 
in crop production be brought home to the average farmer. The methods of crop 
production are not properly part of my work, but belong to the Field Husbandry 
Division of the Experimental Farm, and I shall therefore speak to you on the first 
subject only: “How can the benefit of using good seed be brought home to the 
average farmer. Let me say in the first place that the average farmer or the aver- 
age man in any class of society is an extremely diffieult person to reach. Frequently 
you eannot reach him directly, and I do not think that, as a rule, in our Experimental 
Farm work we reach the average farmer. We can appeal to the farmer who is a 
little above the average or a great deal above the average far more easily than we 
can to the average man. The average man is reached through his neighbour far 
more effectively than by any other means. So that if we are trying to demonstrate the 
advantages of good seed it is more beneficial, in my opinion, not so much to try to 
appeal directly to the average farmer as to try to appeal to the man who is, at least, 
a little above the average. When that man becomes interested the average farmer, 
and the farmer who is below the average, will learn from him. So that our problem 
then becomes this, ^How can we bring home to the superior farmer the value of 
using good seed?" This ean be accomplished in a variety of ways: by demonstration 
farms, through articles in the publie press, through the work of the Canadian 
Seed Growers’ Association, and (here the matter concerns my division directly) 
by the distribution and sale of superior seed. Seed in order to be suit- 
able must be of good vitality and pure and must be ofa suitable variety. 
There is a very great deal of seed sown which is reasonably good otherwise, but which 
is not of the variety most suitable for the conditions where it is sown. My work, as 
most of you know, is chiefly concerned with the production of new varieties and with 
the testing of these new ones, along with the older ones, in order to determine which 
varieties are most suitable for all the soils and climates which occur in Canada. It is 
my business to tell the farmer located anywhere in the Dominion what varieties of 
cereals would be most likely to succeed under his conditions and, if he cannot obtain 
seed of the best varieties through some ordinary commercial channel, it is my business 
to at least give him a start in growing the sorts which I recommend. This, of course, 
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is the last phase of my work which you have asked me to speak on this morning; so 
I shall not discuss at all the production of new varieties or the methods of testing 
them. Granted that we have found that certain varieties are best for certain localities, 
how are we to interest the best farmers in those localities in growing the new and 
superior sorts. In many of the older distriets, of course, excellent varieties have been 
grown for many years. Now those sections, my work has not been so important as for 
the newer localities where the settlers had no satisfactory varieties on hand. In some 
of the older parts of Canada we have to consider not only how to introduce superior 
varieties (when we find them) but also to prevent the spread of rather unsuitable 
new sorts which have succeeded very well in other parts of Canada, under other con- 
ditions of soil and climate. Take the case of the marquis wheat for instance. 'There 
is trouble in Eastern Canada on account of the popularity which it has secured in 
Central Canada. People read in the papers of the wonderful success of the farmers, in 
Saskatchewan particularly, and they insist on having the eame variety, Marquis, for a 
moist climate and light soil in the east where it is not likely to succeed remarkably well. 
and where someother variety would probably be better. In many cases when we are 
dealing with strietly new varieties which have not yet become famous, or where we 
have to do with any but the best farmers, it is difficult to arouse enough enthusiasm 
in regard to new sorts of grain. Other farmers, again, are too anxious to try novelties 
—especially those which are not recommended by any Dominion or Provincial expert. 
In my Division bulletins and short articles on recommended varieties are published, 
and we carry on a free distribution of small samples of the best sorts of cereals. 
Finally, we sell seed grain—usually in lots of from 1 to 5 bushels. The distribution of 
samples is carried out in this way: we have application forms which we send out to 
those who wish for a sample. Any farmer may receive that applieation form up to a 
certain limit for each province, as we wish the distribution to be as fair as possible 
for the whole Dominion. On this form the applicant is asked to give information as 
to what his soil is like, what varieties he has grown, and what his difficulties have 
been. Then we select for him the best variety available and send him a sample, 
usually five pounds in weight. Some farmers think it is perfectly ridiculous to send 
so small an amount and do not take much care of it. Others appreciate the fact that 
the quantity sent is sufficient to give them a good start, if they take proper care of it. 
Occasionally we meet the other class of farmer who thinks he is being dealt with in 
a very generous manner, when he receives, free of all charge, a few pounds of grain of 
altogether superior pedigree and purity. I shall never forget a letter received years 
ago from a farmer who had asked for a little seed of a new and very scarce variety, 
which he could not procure elsewhere. I wrote that I was very sorry indeed that I was 
only able to send him an extremely small quantity—about two ounces. He replied 
that he was much pleased to receive so large an amount. He appreciated its value. 
Our free distribution now amounts to a little over 7,000 samples a year; it however 
went very much higher in the early days when not very much check was kept upon 
it. It was found difficult however to produce the requisite quantity of seed up to our 
standard, because it is the highest standard in Canada, as it should be. We found also 
that a great deal of waste was going on and we began therefore to adopt restrictions 
to prevent careless men from receiving a sample every year, whether they made good 
use of it or not. The adoption of wise restrictions and limitations reduced the distri- 
bution from 30,000 samples in 1910 to a point somewhat below the present figure, a 
year or two ago. It is now increasing again. The grain distributed has included up 
to the present, chiefly wheat, oats, barley and field peas; but we expect to add flax for 
seed, flax for fibre and field beans in the future. It has been an extremely difficult 
problem to avoid waste in this distribution. Of course those who oppose the work of 
the Experimental Farms say the waste is too great; but any such statement is incorrect 
and is not based on a knowledge of the facts. If I thought you had plenty of time and 
wished me to deal more fully with the matter I could read you letters from scores 
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of farmers who attribute a great deal of their success in grain growing to the free 
samples we send out.. My point is this, that the distribution must be judged by its 
results. If these results justify the total expenditure, then evidently the waste of 
some samples is not a serious matter. There will always be some waste in such work: 
the question is whether on the whole it is worth while. As far as the free distribution 
is concerned I claim that on the whole it is splendidly worth while. Allow me to say, 
however, that personally I do not favour a large free distribution. But whether a 
small charge be made for each sample or whether the distribution be free does not 
matter very much. R Y 

We also sell grain, though not on a large scale. There are good farmers who will 
not handle a few pounds of grain but are perfectly willing to pay a reasonable price for 
enough to sow an acre. We try to meet the wishes of such farmers; but in the case 
of new varieties where the stock of seed is very small of course we cannot often sell 
any seed. It is to be regretted that we do not have more grain to sell. I am giving 
only my personal opinion, but I am thoroughly convinced that we should sell at least 
ten times as much seed grain as we do now. This would not interfere with the work 
of the seedsmen. We do not want to interfere with them. As a rule our grain is of 
such a standard as to purity and pedigree that the farmer cannot obtain equally good 
stock elsewhere. The seed grain which we distribute is of the same standard far above 
what is usually offered in commerce. Until the seedsmen carry a pretty large stock 
of seed grain equal to ours, we certainly ought to be in a position to supply from two 
to five bushels to any good farmer who desires to have the very best grain obtainable. 
The side of our work ought to be extended very radically. 

I do not think that any important changes are necessary in the free distribution. 
It is now run quite effectively and economically. Every farmer who receives a sample 
is expected to send a report on it at the end of the season. I am pleased to say that we 
now receive reports from nearly one-half the farmers to whom we send samples, which 
I think is a very good record; especially when you consider that there are many 
unavoidable failures, and that these the farmer usually thinks it useless to report. 
Of course we would rather have a report, even when a failure occurs. 

It would be a decided gain, in our efforts to bring home to the farmer the value of 
good seed, if much more visiting of the farmers could be done. This would be expen- 
sive of course, but in my opinion it would be well worth while. At present we are not 
able to visit one per cent of the farms to which we send samples. The man who receives 
a visit from a government officer, provided the officer is not a tax-collector or an asses- 
sor, or some one looking after conscription, is usually pleased and stimulated. If the 
Government thinks it worth while to send an officer to visit the farm for the sake of 
seeing how some new variety is behaving, it helps the farmer to realize that he has 
something exceptionally important and of which he should take very good care. I 
believe that such visiting should be done on rather a large scale, in order to encourage 
the farmers to make the best possible use of the samples that are sent out, and to aid 
in the rapid propagation of new varieties in those districts to which they are being 
sent. 

. I have endeavoured to give a very brief outline of the work that is being done in 
my division at the point where it touches the farmer. We publish lists and descrip- 
tions of suitable varieties; we send free samples of them and on a very small scale we 
sell seed grain. These are the methods we use to introduce better seed and better 
varieties. 


The CHarRMAN: We have with us to-day Mr. John Fixter, of the Experimental 
Farm, who will continue the discussion of this subject this morning. 


Mr. JoHN Fixter: I am pleased this morning to have the privilege of explaining 
the work of the division of illustration stations. The question I am asked to speak on 
is: * How ean the benefit of using good seed and the best methods in crop production 
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be brought home to the average farmer?" Five years ago, Dr. J. H. Grisdale, now our 
deputy minister, thought of a plan whereby the work of the Experimental Farm pro- 
ducing good seed and the best cultural methods could be brought in closer touch with 
the farmer. In order to give you some idea of the work it might be well for me to read 
this article relating to the work :— 


“The Department of Agriculture of the Dominion Government is carrying 
on illustration work in crop production and cultural methods. Farmers owning 
or operating land favourably situated for the earrying on of such work might 
co-operate with the department if selected by the department for this purpose. 
The farmer puts under our direction a part of his farm, having a good wide 
frontage on a well travelled highway, each field having the same frontage along 
the same highway, so that the crops and cultivation are unavoidable in evidence 
to the casual traveller and easily inspected by the interested visitor." ` 


Dr. Saunders stated that it was very hard to get the poor farmer, or the very best 
farmer to take any interest in sowing good seed. With the illustration work, every per- 
son can see what is going on, because & is brought right home to them in their own 
neighbourhood. The farmer does the work and the other man thinks he is just as good 
a man as his neighbour, and tries to do a little better. The poorest farmer will gain 
information when passing the illustration field. The article continues :— 


“The department, for the first year at least, furnishes the seed necessary 
to sow such of the fields as it is decided to put under crop that year. In sub- 
sequent years the farmer saves enough of the best of the crop grown on these 
fields to do the necessary seeding. This, of course, provided the grain produced 
is satisfactory as to purity and germinability.” 


Some years we have a failure, through frost, or there may be a drought. If the seed 
is not first-class we have to supply the farmer with fresh seed. The object'is to keep 
the best seed supplied to the operator that it is possible to secure. This article con- 
tinues :— 

* All cultural and harvesting operations in connection with these fields, 
that is to say the ploughing, etc., of the fields, sowing, harvesting, and threshing 
of the grain therefrom is done by the farmer. All work indicated above is done 
in exactly such times as directed by this branch of the Department of Agricul- 
ture.” 


. 
We have instructors going from station to station giving instructions, and enecurage- 
ing the farmer to put into practice the very best methods that we find have been 
proved successful on the Dominion Experimental Farms. The article proceeds :— 


“The farmer keeps a record of the amount of time taken to perform the 
different operations on each field, and threshes the grains harvested separately, 
so that it wil be known how much is harvested in each field." 


Besides that, we want to know exactly how much each bushel of grain costs, how much 
each ton of hay costs; we cannot weigh the hay, but we can give an estimate. We 
can measure or weigh the grain so that we can tell exactly how much a bushel costs 
on each different illustration station. 


M. 


“The records just mentioned of the work and crops resulting, together 
with brief notes made each week, are duly entered on blank forms provided for 
that purpose. The work of making such notes and entering up the work done 
on, each field does not entail more than one hour's work each month.” 


Most people think it is a great deal of trouble when we explain this work to them, and 
almost hesitate, but after the operator enters this work for say two or three months 
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he finds it is no trouble at all, not only to keep track of the illustration work but all 
of the work carried on on his own farm. 


* Each week the farmer mails to the Divisional Illustration Station a form 
filled out with full particulars as to the work done and general weather con- 
ditions and crop progress on the different fields. The farmer permits to be 
placed in front of each field a sign stating briefly the method of preparing the 
land for the crop growing thereon, or the treatment given the crop that year.” 


The farmer cannot help but notice the work that is being carried on in those illus- 
tration stations. Signs are placed in front of each field and at the corner of the farm, 
so that he can tell just exactly what kind of crop is grown. In 1915 Dr. Grisdale and 
myself started stations in Alberta and Saskatchewan. There are to-day seventeen 
illustration stations in Saskatchewan, fifteen in Alberta, and fifteen in the province 
of Quebec. We put in the very best cultural methods that have been found on the 
Dominion Experimental Farm. Supposing we have a farm located in Alberta. The 
experiments that have been found best at Lethbridge are put in operation on the illus- 
tration stations near to that particular point. We have special methods 
of summer-fallowing and special methods for breaking, ete, and instructions 
are given to the operators and farmers when the inspector visits the different 
stations. Dr. Saunders was speaking about seed grain. We make the 
production of good seed grain one of our specialties. It is so difficult to get good 
seed grain that we make every effort to grow a surplus on those illus- 
tration stations. The department makes a .contract with this farmer to sell the 
surplus seed that is grown on the illustration station. This is a very pleasing feature 
of our work. Some of our farmers have sold as much as 2,000 bushels of their crop 
for seeding to their neighbours. We do not expect the illustration station operator 
to sell all of the grain the first year. We expect him to keep enough to seed his own 
fields as well as the illustration fields. Then we expect him to hold the surplus or 
sell it to neighbouring farmers. At one place the farmers are so anxious to get the 


‘seed grown on the stations that they do not let the operator take it to the elevator, 


they have their wagons at the threshing machine to draw it away. This applies to 
both wheat and oats. These are our principal crops of grain on the illustration 
stations. We are doing other work besides this on private farms. If we 
get a good farmer who is interested in growing other kinds of crops, such 
as barley, oats or fall rye, we supply him with the seed, so that he will have 
those different seeds for sale. With regard to the western country, the prairie farmer 
wants some kind of fodder to take the place of the natural prairie hay, and to supply 
plant food to the soil. The average prairie farmer grows wheat or oats for two and 
three years in succession, then summer fallow. This takes all the fibre out c^ the 
soil and returns nothing. We are running crop rotations, and among those rotations 
we have growing Western rye grass and alfalfa. The Western rye grass has proven 
to be successful in almost any part of Alberta and Saskatchewan where we have our 
stations. Last season was so dry that results were not as good as the two or three 
years previous. Western rye grass has given as high as four tons of fodder per acre, 
and the farmer who grows Western rye grass for seed has had from 400 to 900 pounds 
per acre. From growing this Western rye grass on our illustration stations, the 
demand for seed has been so great that the price has risen from 9 cents to 23 cents 
per pound, and I do not think you could buy 100 pounds of rye grass seed in the 
western provinces to-day. ‘So great has been the demand that we are urging all of 
our illustration operators to save the bulk of their crop for seed. By saving the 
seed you do not destroy the fodder. Naturally the fodder is not quite as good, 
because part of the feeding value had gone into the seed, but it makes fairly good 
feed. If any farmer can grow 400 pounds per acre, at 15 cents per pound, I think 
it is a pretty safe crop to go into. Now, as to the roots of rye grass, I do not know 
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any other plant at the present time that will hold the soil better. In some parts 
of the western provinces, the soil blows a good deal. We have to grow some kind 
of crop that will keep it from blowing. Another crop having fairly good success 
is alfalfa, and our farmers have got to know more about growing it. I think you 
will see a good deal of it grown, and you cannot grow any better crop in the western 
provinces. I need not speak of its value for fodder, which is well known. With 
reference to how to grow alfalfa, I might give a pointer to the Ontario farmer to 
grow alfalfa in rows and cultivate it the same as corn if you want to be successful. - 
Many men have made a failure by sowing it broadeast. Years ago we used to sow 
- our corn broadeast, and now we are growing it in rows. As to the growing of 
alfalfa seed, we have one man at Maple Creek growing it successfully, but there 
are many other points where the seed will grow. Another phase of our 
work: in the prairie country we are growing corn and wheat alternately. 
Some farmers complain of having to summer-fallow too much of their 
land. They feel that it is a waste of time. Therefore, we have started in growing 
corn on a certain piece of land, then follow it up next year by growing wheat. Our 
experience has been that we cannot grow quite as many bushels of wheat per acre after 
corn as we can after summer-fallow, although we get very good crops. My opinion is 
that it is going to be a paying proposition to grow corn and wheat alternately. Some 
parts of the province will grow it much better than others, particularly in the south. 
The rotations that we are carrying on in Alberta and Saskatchewan, in the southern 
parts, with wheat we like summer fallow wheat alternately. That is in parts where we 
have found a lack of moisture. By that means, we can keep the land clean and be 
fairly sure of a crop, with this method of farming we are very soon going to run out 
our land if we follow out that method of cultivation; so that we are working another 
illustration which is a four-year rotation. "That includes summer fallow, wheat seeded 
with Western rye grass and two crops of hay. I think by working the hay crop on the 
prairie farms that we are going to do a great deal of good. I hope to see a little more 
work carried on with the alfalfa crop. In northern Alberta and Saskatchewan we have 
a little different rofation. They are going in more for the three-year and five-year 
rotations. The three-year rotation consists of summer fallow, wheat and wheat. I 
do not know that that would suit most of the farmers. The average farmer there 
likes to have a three-year rotation, fallow, wheat and oats. One of the objects of the 
Division of Illustration Stations in having wheat follow wheat is the growing of 
pure seed. We want to have clean seeds. We found that by growing oats after wheat 
we had oats mixed with the wheat. The oats can be easily taken out of the wheat, but 
most people do not do it. Therefore, we have wheat follow wheat and oats follow oats. 
We can then find out the value of summer fallowing. Last year it was very marked; 
in almost every instance there was twice the amount of grain grown after summer 
fallow as there was wheat grown after wheat. 


An Hon. MEMBER: What about the expense of that system? 


Mr. FixrER: The average cost of growing wheat on six stations in Saskatchewan 
on summer fallowed land was $1.10 per bushel. On land that had wheat grown on it 
two years in succession the second crop cost $2.84 per bushel. The five-year rotation 
consists of summer fallow wheat followed by oats and seeded with Western rye grass, 
two years in hay. These illustrations are only carried on in the parts of the province 
where we were fairly sure of a good rainfall. ^ 

An Hon. Memprr: What do you mean by corn? 

Mr. FixrER: Indian corn, chiefly grown for fodder in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

An Hon. MrMBER: In what part of Canada ean that be raised? 


Mr. FixrER: Almost any part. You must get the variety that is suitable to the 
particular districts. The variety that we find best in Alberta and Saskatchewan has 
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been the Northwestern Dent. Table corn is grown north of Battleford. Corn is going 
to be a paying crop in the western country especially with farmers who have live stock. 
It will also eliminate a great deal of summer fallow. 


Mr. Boyce: How do you get the good seed to which you refer? 


Mr. Fixter: Our Dominion Experimental Farms supply the illustration stations 
with seed as far as possible. Outside of that we have to go to the best seed merchants 
we can, or to our illustration station operators. I prefer buying from our illustration 
operators to buying from any seed firm I know of. Any farmer has the privilege of 
buying the seed grown on the illustration stations at a reasonable price. We make it 
a part of the contraet that the farmer must not charge over 15 cents a bushel more 
than he can obtain at the elevator. If we find that any of our operators refuse to sell 
grain to his neighbour and he has that grain to spare the department has the right 
to buy it and sell it to the neighbour at the same price. 

Q. That is not my view in regard to the question that I asked, I would like to 
know what the system is at the present time with regard to the farmer when he grows 
pure seed. 1 pretend to know something about what I am talking about, with regard 
to that because I have produced pure seed many years and have sold it all over 
Ontario, and the system I advocated was adopted; you can go through with a hoe 
and keep it clean, it did not take very long, and I found it worked very well. Prof. 
Robertson said he would take it up and the Experimental Farm used my seed, and 
I also sent 24 bushels to Bordon, Scotland, I found we were able to raise ten bushels 
in a plot of one-tenth of an aere and in the third year you could get all the seed you 
wanted from a small sample. I found that is a very good way to get seed.—4A. That 
is work for the Experimental Farm and for the Seed Branch, we cannot take up land 
for that work at the illustration stations. We cannot take any chances, we must 
grow erops there that will be a credit to the farmer and to the department. 

Q. Do you not think that these illustration stations should be extended to Quebec 
and to the provinces in the West?—A. We have just three provinces at the present 
time in which there are illustration stations, I have requested that farms be located 
in all the different provinces of the Dominion. 


Mr. GrispaLte (Deputy Minister of Agriculture): We had to make a start some- 
where. 
By Mr. Molloy: 


Q. Which do you find the best for the western provinces, the brome grass or the 
rye grass?—JA. For hay in the western provinces rye grass, which is so easily eradi- 
cated if you want to get rid of it. The brome grass is one of the sweetest grasses 
you ean grow for hay or pasture if you want it for a length of time, but it is a very 
hard grass to eradicate. There are people who like the brome grass, but rye grass 
is best for seed and for fibre, holding the soil, and particularly for the seed, there is 
such a great demand for it. Mr. Grier at Macleod in 1918 had 900 pounds to the 
acre and it is worth $23 a hundred to-day; I would not say that it is going to keep 
at that price, but there is bound to be a good market and good priees for the next 
ten years. 

Q. Is Western rye as good as the brome grass?—A. It is not as good as brome. If 
a person is running a ranch and can leave a piece of land in brome grass it is all right. 
We have grown it in Ontario. The only trouble I have here is that I cannot get it 
to grow very well. Some time ago at the Central Experimental Farm we experi- 
mented with different grasses, there was timothy, two-acre, clover, and brome grass, a 
mixture of brome grass, brome grass alone. There were sixteen acres in that field, 
and that field was pastured that year. I think it was 21 head of cattle pastured on 
it. The cattle went through the timothy and the other grasses till they came to the 
brome grass which was kept eaten down close all through the summer, and the same 
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season we got a erop of hay off the other part of the field. I have the figures at the 
farm giving the amount of hay cut off this field. . If you are ranching and do not want 
to break up the land, go into brome grass. 


By Mr. Maharg: 

Q. What is your opinion with regard to rotations!—A. We do not like to have 
long rotations. We like to have short rotations. 

Q. What is your experience in that regard?—A. I would work one summer 
fallow and two crops of grain for the north; for the south I would grow one crop of 
grain and one year summer fallow. We find it best to have the summer fallow because 
we must conserve moisture and keep the land free from weeds which is the great 
problem. A third rotation should include summer fallow, wheat, Western rye grass, 
hay. The Chairman wishes me to say something about the stations in the province 
of Quebec. We have 15 stations now working in the province of Quebec. Our object 
there is to show the farmer how to grow big crops on his own farm at the lowest 
possible cost. We have our farms like the Central Experimental Farm. Hundreds 
and sometimes thousands visit them, but there are men who think they cannot grow 
the same heavy grain crops on their own farm as we are growing here. We need to 
show those men they can, by special cultivation, by ploughing the land, at the right 
time by cultivating the surface properly, and by using the right kind of seed. The 
average farmer in this country can grow as good crops as we are growing 
at the Central Experimental Farm. Now you have taken notice of the figures on the 
photographs that have been passed around of the result of the work at Lac à la Tortue. 

The soil was so poor in places that a crop had not been grown on it for years, in 
fact the soil was so poor in places that not even weeds grew. Last year there were 
splendid crops of clover, grain, roots and potatoes, due to proper methods of cultiva- 
tion and sowing the right kind of seed. We have splendid success all over the prov- 
inee of Quebec. How are we going to lessen the cost of production? There is not a 
single farmer in the province of Quebec or in the province of Ontario that we cannot 
show how to lessen the cost of producing a grain crop or any other crop on his farm. 
That is a big statement to make, but we can prove it by the crops we are growing 
and the cost of production and the best way to do it. The first thing we do is to advise 
the farmer to clean up. We go through the average farm in this country and we 
find three or four times too many fences, there are too many stumps, and a few hours’ 
work might put them out of business and leave a nice clean field. Then again we go 
to his farm to see how he is carrying on his work. We find that he has four horses 
or three horses with two men driving them, and very often two men working with 
one horse. Now we at once encourage him to put those horses together and let the 
second man do other work. That is how we lessen the cost. It is worth while taking 
the trouble, all he wants is a little encouragement. In the arranging of the cultivators 
we can lessen the cost. One grand feature of our work is that we create a friendly 
rivalry among neighbours; we organize meetings and hold them on the different illus- 
tration stations; we get the names of the farmers for miles around and send them 
invitations. We get the farmers on the fields, and explain to them the method of 
growing and the cultivating of the different crops, and they go home imbued with 
the spirit that we are going to grow even larger crops than those grown on the illus- 
tration station. I may say that we have lots of times found a neighbour of the illus- 
tration station growing bigger and better crops than the operator of the illustrating 
station, which is the object of our stations. We do not always get the best men at 
our illustration stations, but we sometimes get a farmer living next to the operator 
of the illustration station who can grow more than the man who is doing the work 
for us. The neighbours see these crops, and will say, “I am just as good a man as 
he is, I will carry out the instructions given by the instructors, and I can grow better 
crops that they grow on the illustration stations. That is the feeling 
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that we want to get into the neighbourhood. At one station last year I felt rather 
blue and I mentioned to our chief that we had better give up the work, 


but there was one good feature: when going from the railway station to 


the illustration station we met, as we do almost every time, people who had been 
at the illustration station and had seen the work. On this occasion on 
the way back about three people stopped me on the road and asked me to come and 
see their crops, I complied with their request and by seeing their erops I thought better 
not to make any change. The rotations that are established in the province of Quebec 
are mostly four years. We cannot say what is the best rotation for any partieular 
farm till we investigate, but the rotation that we find suits the average farmer is the 
four or five year rotation. That is one year hoed crop, one year grain seeded with 
clover and timothy, and two years in hay. lf we can get the farmers of Quebec and 
the farmers of good old. Ontario to adopt shorter rotation I am sure the crops will be 
increased one quarter. I will give you one instance, some may say that we picked out the 
best farms in the country and that we should have pieked out the poorest farms. When 
the Commission of Conservation did their demonstration work they let the people pick 
out the farm, and farmer, they picked the best farm they could find in the neighbour- 
hood. If you will look at the report of the Conservation Commission you will find that 
the hay crop of the second year was increased by one-fourth, the grain was increased 
by about ten to eleven bushels. One farmer went into growing pure seed grain and I 
believe he is selling the whole of his erop now as pure seed. That has been the result 
not only in one place, but in several places in Ontario. I can assure you there is no 
part of any country that will respond as readily to illustration work as the province of 
Ontario. The people there realize the benefit of good crops, and those are the people 
that we want to get into the work. I would certainly like to see illustration stations 
established in every province in Canada. Besides the rotation of the crops, we are 
illustrating the value of tile drainage. So far we have only one farm where drainage 
experiments are being carried on. That is at Stanbridge east. Charles S. Moore, the 
owner and operator of the illustration station, has one portion of his farm laid out 
with a four year rotation on tile-drained land. On another portion of his farm a four- 
year rotation is being carried on on the same kind of land, which has not been tile- 
drained. They are adjoining fields, and the results are: On the land which is not tile- 
drained he grew 21 bushels and four pounds per acre of oats, and on the land which 
has been tile-drained he grew 55 bushels and 6 pounds per acre in the same year. 
Both fields are exactly the same kind of soil. These crops are attracting a great deal of 
attention from passers by. I should like to see it carried on in all the eastern provin- 
ces. The trouble is we cannot get the tiles. We should encourage manufacture of tiles 
in the eastern provinces. With regard to roots and corn we cannot grow them success- 
fully on land which is not drained. The farmer who does not rotate we advise to 
practise after-harvest cultivation. The result from after-harvest cultivation is that 
we have had an increase of 10 to 15 bushels of grain per acre, and have 
a very much better catch of grass-seed the following year. Another one of our 
favourite crops is the growing of clover-seed. Another feature of our work is the 
growing of good seed, not only grain, but clover seed, on the illustration stations and 
on the neighbouring farms. In the province of Quebec, we have only been working 
four years, and in 1917 in the Aubrey district there were 182 acres. Last year the 
operator of the illustration station at Aubrey had 213 pounds of seed per acre, the first 
clover-seed that was grown on his farm, in fact the first clover seed that was grown 
in that district. Seed sold at 40 cents per pound in 1917. In 1918, 50 cents, and in 
1919, 60 cents. That is worth while. The neighbours in that district watched the 
Illustration Station operator, and every man that could get seed instead of pasturing 
did so. The lowest yield that I could find was 90 pounds per acre. The value of the 
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seed grown in that one district more than paid for all the expenses of the fifteen 
illustration stations in Quebec. We did the same thing at Drummondville, and at 
Ste. Julie in Vercheres County; we grew clover-seed as far north as Nominingue, 
and east to Rimouski. At Rimouski they had a nice litle crop, about 50 pounds to the 
acre. It is worth 60 cents a pound this year. Clover-seed cannot be bought in the 
city of Ottawa.even at 60 cents a pound. I cannot see any more profitable crop for the 
farmer to grow than the clover crop. ` 

I trust the above information indicates that the individual needs of the farmers 


are being met, at least in some districts, and I hope the work may be extended to reach 
all. 


The CHarMaN: Mr. Newman, Secretary of the Canadian Seed Growers’ Associa- 
tion will address the committee. 


Mr. Newman: I have been asked to speak this morning on the subject, “‘ How can 
the Benefit of Using Good Seed and the Best Methods in Crop Production be Brought 
Home to the Average Farmer. I might at the outset itemize the various ways, which 
separately and together, are useful in bringing the value of good seed home 
to the average farmer. First, by excursions to our experimental stations; secondly, by 
the distribution of good seed; thirdly, by field crop competition and seed fairs; 
fourthly, by demonstration farms, such as those so well described by Mr. Fixter; fifthly, 
by comparative short trials on schoolgrounds, and sixthly, by extending the work of the 
Canadian Seed Growers’ Association, as a means of making first class seed more easily 
available in quantity. . 

With regard to field crop competitions, those have been of great benefit. In 
Ontario they are well developed, but in some of the other provinces do not occupy 
so large a place at present. Seed fairs have been going on for a number of years. 
They are very useful and might I think be extended to advantage. With reference to 
comparative trials on schoolgrounds, these are not always practicable. I have seen a 
number of places however, where they have worked out to a very great advantage. 
They are conducted in this way: Boys going to country schools are asked to bring to the 
school a small package, perhaps a pound or two, of seed obtained from their fathers’ 
grain drills at seeding time. A piece of ground is prepared at the school, and the 
different packages are put in side by side for comparison. In addition to these pack- 
ages, some really first-class seed is sown for further comparison, and as the growing 
season advances, observations are made of the different plots. As Mr. Fixter pointed 
out the average farmer is not always willing to admit that he is not growing the very 
best kind of seed, but when his seed is sown alongside that of his neighbour, and is 
also compared with the very best seed obtainable he is often very much surprised. 
This sort of work seems difficult to carry into effect in many places. It is something, 
however, which I think could often be recommended. I shali devote the remainder 
of the short time alloted me to a discussion of the work of the Canadian Seed Growers 
Association. It was the work of this association which our friend Mr. Boyce had in 
mind, when inquiring of Mr. Fixter as to what methods are recommended at the 
present time to enable the farmer to grow seed on his own farm. I might say at this 
point that Mr. Boyce was one of our very best growers of registered seed for a number 
of years. When we were designing our certificates for the registration of seed and 
seeking for a suitable illustration for a certain part of the certifieate we decided to 
include a cut of a field of beautiful oats grown by Mr. Boyce on his own farm. 

The Canadian Seed Growers’ Association is a voluntary organization composed 
of practical farmers, scattered throughout the whole of Canada who seek to produce 
what is called. Registered Seed, either for their own use or for the trade, or both. 
Usually for both. In some districts where there are a number of members located 
fairly close to each other they organized themselves into what we-eall a “seed centre." 
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The general policy of the association is determined and directed by a Board of 
Directors consisting of 20 persons among whom is to be found one representative 
appointed directly by each of the provinces. Our head office is in the city of Ottawa. 
At present at 114 Vittoria Street. 

The work of the association may be said to be an extension of the work of the 
Experimental Farms. These institutions, as Dr. Saunders has pointed out, carry on 
original work, research work, along various lines. They seek to produce new and 

- better sorts for different regions and to distribute seeds of such sorts in relatively 
small quantities to special farmers for further trial and propagation. At this point 
our association steps in and seeks to encourage the propagation of this seed under 
effieient control by having the farmer become a member and follow certain preseribed 
methods. In other words, it is in the conservation of all that is good and useful 
in those improved stocks, and in exercising a close control of their propagation 
throughout the country that our association seeks to be of publie service. 

The farmer wishing to produce seed which may be officially registered first applies 
for membership in the association. He then seeks to obtain the very best “ Elite 
Stock Seed” he can obtain. Wherever possible we get this seed at an Experimental 
Station. When we started in the work we were not able to obtain very much of this 
specially selected seed as a result of which each member was obliged to follow a 
system of selection as a means of “breeding up” the va~ety he was then growing 
or might purchase elsewhere. Nowadays both the provincial and Federal authorities 
are co-operating and we are able to get a very considerable amount of high-class 
seed for our new beginners. As an instance of the above co-operation we have just 
received from Professor Bracker of the Agricultural College, Sasxatoon, a list of 
names of parties to whom he has sent Elite stock seed and “ first generation” seed, 
totalling over eight hundred bushels. Our organization will endeavour to follow up 
these different lots and see that they are grown properly, and that they are put on 
the market in the proper state. In accomplishing this we have the co-operation of 
provincial experts who inspect all fields producing seed seeking registration. Finally 
samples are sent in and tested at the Dominion Seed Laboratory after which the final 
determination of the standing of the seed is made. Seed that is grown and handled 
according to-the rules of the association is registered, that is, we have a system of 
registration which corresponds in a sense with that of the registration of live stock. 
By means of this registration the progressive grower who produces seed for which 
he hopes to obtain a reasonably good price is protected. At the same time those who 
wish to buy pure seed of a oo variety are now able to procure seed which may 
be vouched for. 

All registered seed goes out in sealed sacks to each of which a certifi- 
ente tag is attached bearing a certificate number. Our standards of regis- 
tration are high and exacting as a result of which not more than about 
20 per cent of all the seed which is grown is able to qualify during any one year. 
Each year a catalogue is printed giving the names and addresses of those offering seed 
for sale, also the quantity offered. This year we have catalogued over 82,000 bushels. 
This, however, does not represent the total amount produced, but rather the amount 
that was available and suitable for sale at the time of going to print. This seed as 
a tule is very quickly disposed of. This year, for instance, we could have placed 
many thousands of bushels more had it been available. In the west particularly as some 
of you gentlemen know, it is becoming exceedingly difficult to get seed which can be 
depended upon for purity of variety, and for freedom from wild oats. The need for 
a larger supply of registered seed is great, and our association is trying to do all it 
can to have more produced. We are endeavouring to get as many good farmers as 
possible to do something along this line of producing better seed with the hope of 
discovering some really first-class men. The influence of a few outstanding men among 
their neighbours can hardly be overestimated. One of the most striking examples of 
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this fact is to be found in the case of Mr. Sayer Wheeler, of Rosthern, Sask. Most 
of you, no doubt, have heard of Mr. Wheeler already. It was my good fortune to 
* discover ” this gentleman in 1908, quite by accident. When in Rosthern I heard of 
this man and learned that he was interested in this sort of thing. I drove out to his 
farm and found him working away by himself, relatively unknown. An explanation of 
the work of the association was all that was required to induce him to join our ranks. 
That very fall he prepared an exhibit of wheat and sent it to the Great Land Show in 
New York where he obtained the world's prize for the best wheat, consisting of $1,000 
in gold. I have here the letter written by Mr. Wheeler expressing his appreciation of 
the new impulse he received as a result of that first visit. It simply illustrates what 
may be accomplished if we can locate these good men throughout the country and can 
give them a little personal attention. Dr. Saunders spoke of the importance of per- 
sonally visiting the growers. I certainly agree with him on that point. If you can 
get a man started right and can have him visited for a few years until he gets a good 
start he is likely to do good work for many years. On the other hand you will often 
find that when a man is left entirely to himself he may drop out for want of encourage- 
ment. I therefore think that our organization constructed as it is, is able to do some 
very useful work. Mr. Wheeler has now got to the stage where he is able to write a 
book called * Profitable Grain Growing.” It is quite a commendable book, and one 
which any one would do well to read. He gives his experiences from the early stages 
of his work up to the time when he got into the work of the Seed Growers’ Association. 

Referring again to the matter of following up the distribution of high-class seed 
from experimental stations I might cite another case or two to illustrate how this 
works out in practice. I have here a list of names of men who procured a considerable 
quantity of registerable seed last year from the experiment station at Indian Head. 
‘Fhe superintendent of that station furnished us with the list in order that we might 
use our organization in following it up and having it propagated under control. We have 
lists of further distributions from other stations such as the station in Prince Edward 
Island, the Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa, the Ontario Agricultural College 
at Guelph, Ont., ete. We have men on our list who have produced registered seed 
almost continuously since 1900. They are scattered from Prince Edward Island to 
Alberta and the value of their work can scarcely be measured. They have produced 
some excellent stocks which have been widely used as the foundation or starting point 
for new beginners all over the Dominion. As explained before, however, we look 
chiefly to the trained experts at our experimental stations for our “ Starting points " 
for new men. This is the principle that has been recognized in the System of seed 
produetion and propagation in Sweden with such splendid success. In studying the 
methods employed by that organization we found that two separate institutions were 
involved, viz:, the scientific and the commercial; the scientific is represented in Canada 
by the experimental stations while the commercial side finds its counterpart here in 
the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association. 

If this principle is to prevail in Canada and if this work is to extend and advance 
as it should, it seems to me that we have about reached the stage where further pro- 
gress will be measured largely by the extent to which facilities are provided for 
assembling, cleaning, grading, marketing and distributing seed in a larger way than 
is possible at present, particularly in Western Canada. It is essential that we should 
have a considerable quantity of seed produced but we should have better facilities for 
handling it. It is not-always possible for the farmer to hold over his seed for any 
length of time for financial and other reasons. Shortage of storage room often com- 
pels him to dispose of his seed. If some system can be worked out by which that 
seed can be stored for a time and by means of which financial difficulties may be over- 
pees foo an and utilize ee large quantities of prime seed, 

» iarge quantities of really good seed—which has originated from registered 
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seed, goes into the ordinary grain elevators, and inferior seed made to take its place. 
I understand that certain parties who have it in their power to follow up this matter 
are starting a movement to alleviate the situation. I have gone very quickly over 
this work and perhaps given you a very hazy idea of it. I simply want to leave this 
point with you that this Seed Growers' Association is an organization composed of 
voluntary members who are practical farmers, and who are trying, through organized 
effort to propagate in a large and practical way under certain supervision the good 
seed that.is being brought out by our experimental stations as well as seed produced 
by our best members with a view to making that available in quantity to those who 
want to buy seed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Newman has given us a very good idea of the seed improve- 
ment question. We have with us Mr. Eddy, assistant to Mr. Clark, who addressed 
us at our last meeting. 


Mr. Epcan D. Eppy (Chief Seed Inspector): Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—In 
connection with the subject under discussion this morning I wish to deal very briefly 
with some matters of special concern to the Seed Inspection Division of the Seed 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture. In order to do so in the briefest possible 
time I shall confine myself largely to notes unless some members have questions to ask. 

That there is room for improvement in the quality of seed used in Canadian agri- 
culture few who are acquainted with ordinary farm practice will question, but the 
extent of the needs and the seriousness of the neglect in this regard are by no means 
fully recognized. 

Six years ago this spring an inquiry was instituted by the Seed Branch to secure 
information respecting the quality of seed grain being used on Canadian farms. Seed 
inspectors were instructed to procure throughout Canada samples of seed actually 


. being put into the ground, together with information in regard to variety, source of 


supply, treatment for smut prevention, rate of seeding, cleaning and selection. Over 
2,000 samples of oats, wheat, barley and flax were forwarded to the seed laboratory at 
Ottawa where they were tested for purity and germination. The aim was to get 
samples representing the average seed used by farmers. Some features of the inquiry 
may be of interest to this committee in connection with the subject under discussion. 

The lack of attention given to the selection of most suitable varieties and strains 
is indicated by the fact that over 40 per cent of the farmers from whom samples of 
wheat, oats, and barley were collected did not know the variety name of the grain they 
were sowing. 

Nearly eleven per cent of the wheat, oats, barley, and flax sampled was being sown 
direct from the thresher with no cleaning whatever. Over 88 per cent of the samples 
represented grain reported as having been cleaned with a fanning mill, some being 
put through twice, while less than one per cent represented seed which had received 
special attention by selection in the field. Most of the grain supposed to be cleaned 
contained large numbers of very small seeds, as well as small, light kernels and inert 
matter, clearly indicating poor results from the attempt at cleaning. With flax this 
was shown by the presence of such small seeds as tumbling mustard, cinquefoil, worm- 
wood, lamb’s quarters, wormseed mustard, and large seeds as black bindweed and cereal 
grains in samples that had been through fanning mills. One sample of flax reported 
as cleaned with a common fanning mill contained 17 species of weed seeds, including 
over 2,500 tumbling mustard, over 1,000 lamb's quarters, 803 black bindweed, and 140 
wild oats per pound, besides wheat, oats and barley. Some of the grain samples fur- 
nished equally striking examples of failure to remove even small weed seeds by the 
fanning mill. In a few instances exeellent work was being done but the high average 
weed seed content shows that in most cases the attempt at cleaning had accomplished 
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very little. There appeared to be a general lack of appreciation of the importance of 
cleaning seed and also of equipment for doing it. 

The average weed seed content of the 978 samples of oats collected and tested was 
16 of the kinds classed as noxious under the Seed Control Act, and 239 other weed 
seeds per pound. One sample secured from a farmer in Leeds county, Ontario, repre- 
senting home-grown seed which had been run through a fanning mill in preparation 
for seeding, contained 4,800 wild mustard seeds and 38 Canada thistle seeds per 
pound, besides 174 seeds of weeds not classed as noxious. With the average weed seed 
content and the rate of seeding reported in connection with the samples taken, weed 
seeds would be placed on the land seeded to oats at the average rate of about 44 noxious 
and 138 other sorts per square rod. 

With barley the average weed seed content was 53 noxious and 445 other sorts 
per pound. The sample containing the largest number of noxious weed seeds was 
secured from near Edmonton, Alberta. It contained 2,539 noxious weed seeds per 
pound, all ball mustard except 16 wild oats. A sample was secured in southern Mani- 
toba containing over 10,000 weed seeds per pound, principally lamb’s quarters. The 
average weed seed content and rate of seeding with barley indicated weed seeds being 
placed on ‘the land at the rate of 32 noxious and 270 other sorts per square rod. 

With spring wheat the impurities were even worse in respect to noxious weed 
seeds. The average of the 506 samples was 79 noxious and 343 other sorts per pound. 
One sample taken in the southern part of Quebee contained 11,528 noxious weed seeds 
per ‘pound, mostly wild mustard. "This sample represented home-grown seed that 
was being sown without cleaning. In New Brunswick a sample of home-grown grain 
being sown without cleaning was secured which contained over 17,500 weed seeds 
per pound. The average weed seed content and rate of seeding for spring wheat indi- 
cated that weed seeds were being placed on the land at the average rate of 50 noxious 
and 220 other sorts per square rod. ; 

The fall wheat samples were much cleaner than the spring wheat, but the flax 
was very dirty. The average weed seed content of the 144 samples of flax tested was 
662 noxious and 4,087 other sorts per pound. One sample contained 15,425 noxious 
weed seeds per pound made as follows: wild mustard 11,936, false flax 1,729, wild 
oats 1,280, hares ear mustard 288, stick seed 128. It also contained 11,616 other 
weed seeds, making a total of over 27,000 of all kinds per pound. The average weed 
seed content and rate of seeding with flax indicate that weed seeds were being placed 
on the land seeded at the average rate of about 136 noxious and 840 other sorts per 
square rod. 

1t would perhaps be unfair to assume that the samples collected accurately repre- 
sent average conditions for Canada, although they were taken with this object in 
view, but after all due allowance is made for inaccuracies the results of the inquiry 
furnished surprising and conclusive evidence that the value of Canada’s grain crops 
is enormously lowered through the use of inferior seed. 

It is difficult to estimate even approximately the extent of the loss and how much 
of it is preventable. The value of the grain crops in Canada last year as reported by 
the Dominion Statistician was approximately one billion dollars. Opinions will 
differ widely as to the probable increase in production if the best obtainable seed had 
been used. On a conservative estimate of five per cent increase the value of Canada’s 
grain crops last sason would have been $50,000,000 greater. 

How then is this loss to be prevented, or rather the increased yield to be seeured? 
There are of course, many ways of directing educational and administrative T 
towards securing this end but I shall attempt to outline briefly only some of the work 
now undertaken and being projected by the Seed Branch. 

As an educational means for encouraging the production and use of better seed, 
competitions in standing fields of seed grain, local seed fairs and provineial seed 
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exhibitions were organized by the Seed Branch in co-operation with the provincial 
departments of agriculture and local agriculture societies. The direct management 
of these eompetitions has been taken over by the provincial departments of agricul- 
ture and they are now supported by the Seed 'Branch by subventions for moneys paid 
in prizes. The subvention is on a basis which provides approximately one-half of the 
total cost of competitions, the other half being met by the provincial governments 
and local societies. During the last few years the amounts paid by the Seed Branch 
for this purpose has been between $35,000 and $40,000 per year. The competitions 
have done a great deal to stimulate interest in better seed and have created a valuable 
source of seed supply. Plans are now under consideration whereby the regulations 
may be changed somewhat to give more attention to really high class seed crops and 
provide greater service for inspection and marketing. 

The work in connection with the administration of the Seed Control Act and the 
testing of seed for farmers and seed merchants has for its object the control of the sale 
of seed, and providing means whereby farmers and seed merchants may secure infor- 
mation respecting the quality of seed which they intend to use or offer for sale. Con- 
siderable publicity has been given to the work of the seed laboratories and the seed 
testing service has been utilized very largely by both farmers and seed merchants. In 
Eastern Canada about 75 per cent of the samples received for test at the laboratory 
come from seed merchants who require reports on seed which they propose offering for 
sale. In Western Canada about 75 per cent of the samples come from the farmers and 
represent grain which is being considered for seed. A large proportion of the sam- 
ples in Western Canada represent oats for germination test. The seed testing service 
was extended last season by the establishment of a laboratory at Winnipeg. During 
the first season's operations up to March 31, 1919, there were 8,073 samples received at 
the Winnipeg laboratory. At both the Ottawa and Calgary laboratories from twelve 
to over thirteen thousand samples are received annually. 

In administering a law governing the sale of seed there are many limitations. It 
is impracticable to compel farmers to use a higher quality of seed than they themselves 
are willing to prepare or pay for, and as yet there are a great many farmers who do 
not realize that it is poor economy to use anything but the best seed obtainable. The 
operations of the Seed Purchasing Commission last season gave striking evidence of 
this. Many farmers preferred to purchase ordinary commercial grain, badly con- 
taminated with weed seeds and possibly low in vitality, rather than pay about twenty 
cents more per bushel for No. 1 seed grain that was guaranteed by the Commission in 
respect to both purity and germination. Seed inspection records indicate that the 
same condition prevails in the seed grain trade throughout Canada. About all that 
can be done through the administration of a seed law is to provide means whereby 
farmers and dealers may purchase seed of the quality which they desire and be reason- 


-ably sure of getting that quality. It is the object of the Seed Control Act to provide 


this service by defining grades for the different kinds of seed. Grades were established 
for timothy, red clover, alsike and alfalfa seed by the Seed Control Act of 1911. Since 
that time there has been a greatly increased demand for seed of high quality which will 
grade No. 1. Before the Seed Control Act came into force the best clover seed pro- 
duced in Canada was exported but since then there has been an increasing tendency 
for the high class domestic seed to be marketed in Canada and the low grade seed to 
be exported. 

The principle of marketing seed under definite grade standards has been applied 
to grain sold by the Seed Purchasing Commission during the past few years. It is 
now proposed to define grades for seed grain, including corn, which may be used by 
the trade or farmers. In this way recognition will be given for definite standards of 
purity and germination, and the purchaser will be able to buy seed grain with a clear 
understanding of the quality which he should receive. It will also give the growers 
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an opportunity to market superior seed grain under a grade which will distinguish it 
from ordinary commercial stock. The proposals respecting seed grain grade are being, 
embodied in a draft of an Order in Council under the Seed Control Act which will 
Shortly be submitted for approval. 

One of the principal needs in connection with the handling of seed grain is for 
central cleaning plants where seed grain ean be assembled and cleaned under proper 
supervision. The Government interior terminal elevators have provided very valuable 
service along this line in connection with the seed grain handled by the Seed Purchas- 
ing Commission, but they are not equipped for handling high quality variety seed 
grain, and the No. 1 and No. 2 seed such as the Commission has sold could be cleaned 
and inspected much more satisfactorily if the apparatus for receiving and discharging 
seed grain at the elevator were not also used from day to day for handling grain of 
commercial grades which is commonly polluted with weed seeds. 

With small seeds there is also great need for better facilities for assembling and ~ 
cleaning seed. At present practically all the clover seed grown in Ontario, which is 
exported or reaches the home market through the trade, has to pass through the hands 
of the wholesale seedsmen because farmers do not have efficient power machines for 
cleaning small seeds economically. A public-owned elevator and cleaning plant where 
seed could be assembled, cleaned and graded for the cost of the service would be a 
great stimulus towards the production of more clover seed and would enable farmers 
to retain possession of their seed until it was ready for either the export or domestic 
trade. 

Mr. Grass: I have listened with interest to the statement in regard to the investi- 
gations and the report concerning flax-seed. I want to say that, notwithstanding the 
propaganda by the Department of Agriculture throughout the country, that the preju- 
dice against the sowing of flax-seed in any soil seems to exist. ‘Surely after such an 
examination as has been detailed in this report it is quite evident that the flax-seed 
generally used does not get the proper care and cleaning, and no doubt that fact is 
largely responsible for the condition complained of. May I ask, is that a report of the 
flax-seed of Western Canada, or is it a report in regard to fibre flax-seed, where they 
take a litle more care in preserving the quality of the seed. 

Mr. Eppy: These samples are all taken from Western Canada and probably 
represent flax-seed other than the fibre variety. i 


By an hon. Member: 


Q. Has any examination been made by the department of the seed from fibre fiax 
produced in Ontario, and has the seed been cleaner than ordinary flax-seed?—A. I 
have not much definite information on that, but what fibre flax-seed has come to the 
laboratories has been very much cleaner than the samples procured in connection with 
the inquiry referred to. 

Q. I know that the department attributes great importance to the cleaning of 
flax-seed and to the adoption of some standards in regard to purity and other points. 
That shows the importance of establishing the terminal elevator where it could be 
properly cleaned. From what has been said here this morning, it is apparent that 
very, very great care should be taken to protect the reputation of the seed that has 
been established and which is in danger of being injured by earelessness. The evidence 
here this morning simply strengthens my opinion as to the necessity for proper 
facilities being provided not only in the province of Ontario but at other points where 
provision might be made for the cleaning of seed—A. The resolution dealt with by 
this committee this morning is certainly a very important one in this respect, as it 
concerns the cleaning and grading of flax and other kinds of seed. If facilities pro- 
vided in a publie elevator for the proper handling and cleaning of seed there is no 
doubt it would be of the greatest advantage to the industry. 
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. Q. In what part of the Dominion of Canada can you obtain well matured seed 
corn suitable for graining a crop for husking or ensilage?—A. About the only part of 
Canada from which seed corn for -ensilage can be obtained in quantity is the southwest 
part of ‘Ontario, principally in the counties of Essex and Kent. 


By Mr. Brien: , í 


Q. Is it not a fact that the farther north we get that seed the more valuable it 
is, and more likely to produce a better class of ensilage?—A. Provided you have the 
same variety and strain of seed that is probably true but a great deal of the value of 
eorn for ensilage and other purposes depends upon the variety. Other things being 
equal it is usually considered that the farther north you grow a variety of corn to full 
maturity the earlier it will be in maturing. One of the important points in connection 
with seed corn is to get an early variety or strain which will mature sufficiently to make 
a good quality of ensilage. 

Q. That being the case there should be an effort to provide corn for seed purposes 
in Ontario and Quebec and then probably in the western provinces that would be the 
most suitable for the districts where it is to be used. Seed corn is being imported that 
is grown in the United States and possibly from states farther south than it should 
be; that is going on at the present time. 

There have been a number of complaints along this line and I may say that the 
matter is under consideration at the present time, and in connection with the proposed 
Order in Council which I mentioned provision is being made which we hope will over- 
come this difficulty. The proposal is being made to have seed corn that will comply 
with certain standards of purity of variety, moisture content and germination put on 
the market under the grade of No. 1, and require that it be marked to show tha 
province or state where it was grown. If that were done it would give the purchaser 
an opportunity to procure seed corn of stated quality and place of growth, and would 


‘also give the growers in Canada any advantage which there might be in selling 


Canadian seed corn. I hope something of that kind will be worked out and put in 
operation before the next season. 


Committee adjourned. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 


House or COMMONS, 
CowMrirrEn, Room 318, 
Ortawa, June 18, 1919. 


-The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 10.30 
a.m., Mr. Henders, the Chairman, presiding. 


The Cuamman: About a month ago we had a me ting at which we discussed in a 
general way the question of the standardization of agricultural implements and the 
parts thereof. ‘There were present some representatives from outside points, and a very 
interesting and profitable discussion took place. As a result, it was felt by the members 
of the committee that there were great possibilities in a movement of this kind, and 
the consensus of opinion was that we should continue the discussion of the subject. 
Accordingly, arrangements were made to hold another meeting to which we would 
invite a larger representation of manufacturers than was present on the former, 
occasion. Invitations were sent out to representatives of the manufacturers as well as 
to representatives of the farmers in the province of Ontario to attend this meeting. 
I am glad to see such a full representation of the manufacturers and farmers and 
of members of the Committee of Agriculture to deal with the question. The subject 
for discussion is * The standardization of parts of vehicles.and agricultural machinery? 
and I should be very glad to have the members of the Manufacturers! Association and 
the representatives of the farmers, as well as the members of the Committee, express 
their views freely on the question. ` There will be a sort of round table talk, and later 
we may be able to crystallize our conclusions in some practical form. 


Mr. Brest: I may explain that at a meeting of the committee, at which this 
question was discussed a few weeks ago, it was unanimously felt that the farmers 
are very much put about in regard to getting parts, especially small parts such as 
guard sections and bolts.that would fit in with their machines, and it was felt that 
if we could have practically the same bolt holes or rivet holes, and things of that 
kind, it would be of great advantage. There was a discussion as to what could be 
done, and it was finally decided to invite representatives of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation here to discuss the matter with the committee to see if some scheme could not 
be arrived at by whieh those things eould be improved. We have been told that in 
the United States they have improved the conditions very much within the last few 
years. I have farmed all my life, and I know from experience the trouble that is 
caused by the diversity of these parts. Take the wagon, for instance. There is an 
arm which is of the same length as perhaps another vehicle, but the nut will not fit, 
and we have had a great deal of trouble trying to get a nut to fit. There are many 
other little parts of machines to which the same objection applies. I would suggest 
that the manufacturers present indicate as far as possible what can be done, and 
explain why there should be so many different parts. The committee is not asking 
the manufacturers to change their machines. We realize as well as anybody that 
there has been great strides in Canada in the way of improving machinery. Our 
machinery some years ago was very crude. We have them down to a pretty fine 
thing, and it works pretty well. It is the small parts which do not affect the work- 
ing of the machine in any shape or form. It is merely to assemble the small parts, 
so that the users will not have trouble in getting the parts. On the other hand we 
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realize that our local agents throughout the small centres in the country cannot afford 
to carry 40 small repair parts that would be required because it is only an odd time 
they will be called upon. If there were a lesser number of the small parts the agent 
could carry them. If in the midst of harvesting or haying a farmer has to wait to 
send to the firm for a small part it is a great loss to him and to the country. If a 
suggestion could be made which would not put the manufacturers to too great an 
expense, and would at the same time assist the farmer, I think it would be a good 
thing for the country. 


Mr. J. C. Rusy: On our way up here I had a short formal talk with 
other representatives of the manufacturing interests, and I explained to them 
what occurred at the meeting a few weeks ago. There is still a question in 
our minds as to how far the committee desire this standardization, whether you want 
us to standardize as to sizes, and how far you want the standarcization to apply to 
parts. The manufacturers’ representatives here this morning feel they would like to 
know just the.extent to which this standardization is desired on the part of the 
committee, and perhaps they could give us some idea as to the extent they desire the 
standardization applied. 


Mr. McCoic: Mr. Ruby was present with us on a previous occasion when this 
“matter was brought to the attention of the committee, and possibly he could have 
informed the other manufacturers who were kind enough to come before the com- 
mittee to-day with reference to what took place here on that occasion. I do not 
think the committee intended to do anything that was going to increase the cost of 
manufacturing machines, or the cost of production, but we are anxious to do every- 
thing possible in the way of reduction of cost in the different lines of agriculture. I 
do not understand that the manufacturers at the present time are manufacturing a 
lot of unnecessary machines of different sizes which are not needed and very seldom 
disposed of—machines for which there will be call for only a few times during the 
year—I refer to the variety of seed drills that are being made by the different manu- 
faeturers. I know some of them are making drills for the Ontario trade that could 
be easily eliminated from their price list and catalogue, and make it much easier 
from a shipping and manufacturing standpoint to reduce the cost of production. The 
same thing would apply to wagons. I do not think it is necessary to manufacture 
so many different kinds. One manufacturer was turning out 47 different kinds of 
wagon. I should say the manufacturers could possibly turn out four different sized 
wagons and that would be all that would be necessary to supply the demand from 
the different sections of the country. With regard to the point we were making as 
to setting a standard, they could also have the same dies used in the manufacture 
and they could be manufactured so that the different nuts would fit. I suppose we 
have representatives of Bain's wagons and the other different wagons. One of the 
big objections raised is that if a man buys a Bain wagon, for instance, if a nut drops 
off he cannot replace it in the village, because there is a limited number of wagons sold 
in the village. The same thing would apply to the mowers. I understand they are 
making 22, 94. and 28-section mowing machines. I do not know why it is necessary 
. to manufacture the 22-section. I think they might cut out some of these sizes which 
are not necessary. Possibly the same thing would apply to the different sized disc- 
harrows, for instance. Some makers manufacture an extra size to get a little ahead of 
ihe other manufacturers, and it only causes trouble. The same thing applies to the 
other machines. The farmers are not objecting so much, but it would be an advan- 
tage to the manufacturers if they could manufacture machines that would supply 
the trade and sell them at a lower cost to the farmer. 
With regard to asking the manufacturers to change their mode of manufacture, 
that was not the idea of the committee. Nobody desires to change any of the 
patterns. We recognize that they have been using a lot of different parts in the 
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construction of machines, and it is not the object to cut them out, but the idea is 
to have the parts on a wagon standardized as nearly as possible. The same thing 
should apply to ploughs. Ploughs are made in Brantford and Toronto and other 
places and the parts are not interchangeable. The bolt-holes should be made the 
same distance apart. I recognize the argument against that is that you would not 
be able to sell your own repairs, but you would be able to get your own share of the 
trade if you made the best. With reference to harvesting machines, I do not think 
there is a manufacturer present who will not agree with me that it is ridiculous 
` to have mowing machines and binders all using three-inch sections and not one of 
those sections interchangeable because there is a sixteenth part of an inch of a differ- 
ence in the place where the rivet goes through the hole. It is a nuisance and should 
be overcome. The same thing applies to the ledger plates in the mowers and binders. 
I have had the experience of trying to get ledger plates, and you might come within 
a fraction of an inch of getting the rivet in the proper place. There is no reason 
for that. I would not like to say that the manufacturers could get together as far 
as regulating their prices is concerned, but they could settle on the little details that 
weuld be of great advantage to the customers. We know that sooner or later, there 
will be a great fight for the foreign trade, and what an advantage it would be for 
the Canadian manufacturers to be in a position to say that the parts of their farm- 
ing ‘machinery were interchangeable. That is only one reason of many why you 
should give this matter serious thought and consideration. 


Mr. J. C. Rusy: I may say that so far as the standardization of implements is 
concerned, I think the manufacturers will be quite prepared to get together and 
discuss that question and see what.they can do in the way of eliminating parts that _ 
are very little called for. The wagonmakers got together last week and discussed the 
question of cutting out certain types which are sold to a very small extent. They 
have cut down the sizes, the widths of tires and so on, and I think I am free to say 
for the implement manufacturers that they are willing to get together to see what they 
can do along the same line. I think they would be glad to follow the practice of our 
American friends in standardizing the size of their machines. 


Mr. McCore: I notice that across the line they have got together, as you say, but 
they have lessened the width of the tread of the wagon. I do not pleads is a good 
idea because I do not believe agricultural pues in Canada would favour the narrow- 
ing of the tread of the wagon. 


Mr. Rusy: They decided, British Columbia being excepted, I think, on a 4-foot 
8-inch tread. That is the standard automobile tread. So far as New Brunswick is 
concerned, I think it was left to the discretion of the manufacturers. We know that 
some exception has been taken in certain parts of the country, in the Eastern Townships 
particularly, to the use of a wider tread. At any rate, that was the position taken by 
the manufacturers, that after the present sorts were exhausted they would adopt the 
4-foot 8-inch tread. We found difficulties in attempting to deal with the question 
of standardization, because as soon as you begin to eliminate certain sizes used in a 
particular section, you will meet with objections. 


Mr. McCoie: There is no demand for the narrowing of the tread, because I think 
the first argument you will find against it is that the narrowing of the wagon will 
have a tendency to make it upset much more easily. - 


Mr. Rusy: The 4-foot 8-inch is almost a universal tread. It is used generally 
I think in the northwest with the exception of a small part of Alberta, and it is used 
generally throughout the United States. It is the same tread as an automobile. 


Mr. McCore: It will be 4 inches less than the tread of the wagons we have in 
Ontario. 
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ri 
Mr. Rusy: Four feet six inches is the Ontario width. There is some question 
among the diferent manufacturers. Some take 4 feet 6 inches from centre to centre 
and others count to the outside of the rim. 


Mr. McCoia: There is a difference between the tread of the wagon and the tread 
of the automobile to-day. What is it? 


Mr. Lewis: It depends on what part you are in. 


Mr. Rusy: That illustrates the difficulty the manufacturers have in standard- 
izing. We spent a whole afternoon in Toronto last week threshing this question out 
and we did not get quite through. 

Mr. Kav: Did you take up the question of arms and nuts? 


Mr. Rusy: We eliminated a few sizes on the one-horse wagon, but I think there 
was nothing eliminated on the two-horse wagon. We did not get down to the parts. 


Mr. McCora: That is the thing that the committee is most anxious to get informa- 
tion about. 


Mr. Rusy: So far as the machines themselves are concerned, I think the manu- 
facturers will be quite ready to get together and talk the matter over, and eliminate 
any sizes that they feel can be eliminated without detriment to the trade, to the con- 
sumers, or the farmers. The question of standardizing repair parts is bigger and 
involves a great deal more than appears on the surface. I would suggest that Mr. 
Kettle of the International Harvester Company be heard. 


Mr. H. E. Kerrie: I guess that Mr. McCoig knows that we cannot take any 
guard made by any of our friends and apply it to our binder and make it work. But 
we had trouble, as you all know with the breaking of the knives of the Deering binder. 
I do not believe it is possible, and I believe the mechanieal men here will agree with 
me, to make a standard guard that will go on a machine at present in use and get the 
same service that you are getting right now. 

Mr. McCore: We grant the guard. 


Mr. KETTLE: In regard to the ledger plates, the guard might be changed. I am 
not saying that this will apply to all the machines made by our friends; but so far as 
the arms are concerned we could accommodate the guard to become the ledger plate, 
Ithink. Of course, the ledger plate and the guard are essentially the cutting apparatus 
of your machines, and they would have to be very carefully manufactured. It would 
necessitate a great deal of investigation. It is a thing that could not be brought about 
satisfactorily to our customers, speaking from their standpoint, without a tremendous 
amount of investigation, and it would take some time to put it into effect. Perhaps 
some of our western friends could tell us some of the experiences they have had in 
buying eutting parts from manufacturers who simply duplieate. I am not saying that 
outside of some very peculiar circumstances in connection with a particular machine 
like our Deering binder that the ledger plates cannot become uniform. 


Mr. McCoic: What is the objection to having a standardization, to have your 
different machines all on the same principle. 


Mr. KETTLE: You mean to make a common chain link on the different binders? 
Mr. McCorc: Yes, make them interchangeable. 

Mr. KETTLE: That would probably change a lot of other parts on every machine. 
Mr. McCoia: You could have the same size of cog. 

Mr. KETTLE: You would have to have your sprockets accommodated to the chain. 
Mr. McCore: Sure. 


Mr. KETTLE: That is just it. In the first place comes your driving apparatus, and 
then you have to accommodate your chain to it. 


Mr. McCore: Make a different style of chain. 
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Mr. KETTLE: You have probably been out in the field and seen the driving chain 
climbing up on the sprocket. 

Mr. MoCora: That is the trouble we are having. There are so many different sizes 
made, but if there was one there would not be that difficulty. É 


Mr. KETTLE: A great deal of the chain could be standardized. 


Mr. MoCore: That is the point. It is not a question of trying to impose any 
hardship-on anybody. ‘We are trying to figure out something that will be of mutual 
benefit to the manufacturer and the user of the goods. It is not with any desire to be 
unfriendly to the manufacturers. We are simply trying to see whether some of the 
troubles we have experienced cannot be eliminated, so that there will be a better feel- 
ing between the manufacturer and the farmer instead of a difference of opinion. When- 
we get free agricultural iniplements you will be able to retain your trade because the 
farmers will recognize that you have parts that will fit any machine. 


Mr. Kerrie: I understand that, and I fully appreciate what you say. I am just 
trying to point out some of the difficulties that the manufacturers will have to face 
and overcome in order to give service equal to what you are giving to-day. Our watch- 
word is service, as it is with our friends. 


Mr. Brest: You have told us about the guard and the principal difference in the 
chain. We do not find very much fault with that. The trouble is with the fraction 
of an inch ditterence in the width, one-sixteenth of an inch where the bolt-hole is. 
I do not see why the bolt-hole should be the slightest fraction of an inch different 
from any other, or why the rivet-hole should be different. I have repeatedly spread 
my guard, and have taken a hammer and closed it down. Naturally the space gets 
wider between the upper and the lower part of the guard, but you can take a hammer 
and close it down. That is easily done, so long as we can get the guard for that section 
with the, same bolt-hole so that we can put it on. We know the enormous trouble and 
expense it is to the farmer. I do not see why the lowering or raising of the upper 
part of the guard should make any difference, because you can either raise it or 
close it. 


Mr. Kerrie: You cannot close it,evenly. If you close it up by uniformly straight 
guards you will not get the desired result. When we get a complaint we always take 
it into consideration and investigate it. We like the farmers to come and tell us 
their troubles. You ask why we cannot put the holes in the sections, in other words 
why there should not be a common section that will fit every knife back. 


Mr. Best: I would not say every one, but you could say have three or four dif- 
ferent kinds instead of twenty-five different kinds. 


Mr. Kerrie: That could be done satisfactorily, I think, but it would mean con- 
siderable cost and outlay for new equipment. You will probably realize that these 
knifebacks are punched on a tremendously expensive equipment, and that all the dies 
for these machines might have to be changed. : 


Mr. McCoic: They are frequently changed. The difference in the width of the 
holes is the trouble. You know you have not a section on one of your mowing 
machines that will fit the McCormick or the Deering. If my neighbour has a McCor- 
mick and I have a Deering, and I lose a section of my machine I cannot go to my 
neighbour and get it. I have to go to town, and after I get there I find perhaps that 
all the repairs were made in such and such a year and that perhaps the section I par- 
ticularly wanted was made in a certain year and was not in stock. So far as the 
sections are concerned, the committee. thought that a time should be set for the manu- 
facture so that the sections would be all alike. 


Mr. KETTLE: Of course you understand that we would all have to carry a dupli- 
cated equipment. 
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Mr. MoCore: Perhaps the other manufacturers would adopt the section that you 
are making, or you could adopt the parts that they are making. You could adopt one 
section as a standard section. There would be different varieties. Whose would you 
adopt ? 

Mr. Kerrie: Naturally they would try to adopt the best one. The other fellows 
would have to change. 


Mr. MoCo: You could change some other part that they are making that could 
be satisfactorily used on their machine. 


Mr. Kerrie: It might be possible and it might not. Some other part might be in 
such relation to this part that it would not permit the change, and perhaps you would 
have to go to a lesser number of sections on a certain sized machine. I do not see 
much more trouble, leaving out the question of cost, in standardizing, making a com- 
‘mon section and ledger plate, than there would be in the guard. 


Mr. Kay: Could you not make a common grade for the Deering and the 
McCormick? 

Mr. KETTLE: No, not to get results. What difference does it make to him, outside 
of storage space, if he does happen to have different guards? 

A Detecate: He might have the guards manufactured in 1914 and in 1916 they 
might change the guards. He would have to carry the guards of different makes. 


Mr. Kerrie: All he has to do is to have a roof over them. 


Mr. Brest: The manufacturers do not keep them. The trouble is to find where 
you can obtain them. I had a stove in my house, and it was a good one, and the water 
front was broken, and I tried through our dealer to get a water front, and he could 
not get it for me. I had to sell the stove for half it value and I paid $60 for it. I 
could not use 1t because I could not obtain the water front. 


Mr. Kerrie: It may be that they did not make the effort to give the service the 
agrieultural men give. 


Mr. Best: Supposing a man was harvesting, and it took him a week to find out 
where he could get a certain part for his machine, what would become of his harvest? 


Mr. KETTLE: That need not happen. In the first place you have your local dealer, 
and if he has not got the part you require, explain carefully to him, so that he will 
understand what it is you want, and you can get that part in any place in Canada 
where these machines are used. 

Mr. McCore: That is very true. Different firms are very good at keeping stocks of 
repairs, but it would obviate the necessity of their keeping such a large stock. That is 
all right so far as the section is concerned but are there not other parts which would 
be possible without any great expense or reconstruction of a machine, that you could 
get together and standardize upon? 


Mr. KETTLE: On a mower or harvester ? 
Mr. McCore: As to the matter of links, would it be possible to standardize? 


Us Mr. KETTLE: Yes, I said that some could be standardized as to their design and 
size. ‘Our friends make a chain which is a special design, and even though you have 
got a chain which is satisfactory in size and type, what about its wearing qualities? 

Mr. MeCorc: The malleable chain is about the only chain, besides the steel chain. 

Mr. Kerrie: But how many kinds of malleable chain? 

Mr. McCore: You would have to settle on the best kind. 

Mr. Kerrie: I am showing you the intricacies you are up against in investigating 
this matter. 


Mr. Bzsr: You admit all those chains are made of a very much inferior material. 
9—T - 
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Mr. KzrrLE: No, I am not insinuating that at all. I did not say there were. I 
said in other words that it was a special business to produce chains. 

Mr. Kay: With reference to the sections in your different machines, would you 
be willing to standardize the sections of the MeCormick and Deering, for instance? 

Mr. KETTLE: We would be willing to conform to the consensus of opinion between 
the committee investigating this matter and our friends the manufacturers, but if 
left to ourselves we would not do it from the standpoint of service. 


* Mr. Best: You would all have to agree to standardize on one. 


Mr. BETTE: Yes. 

Mr. Best: If you are making the same machine, there is no reason why you 
should not standardize the parts. : 

Mr. Kerrie: Yes, there are a hundred things. 

Mr. Denis: I think we are wasting time by this discussion. We are all asking 
questions and we will never arrive anywhere. We could talk for two days and never 
arrive at anything. I have all due respect for the manufacturers, but I know very 
well no one in this committee will ever make his ease by going to the manufacturers. 
If I were a manufacturer I would object to the plan of standardization, as it only 
means trouble and expense to the manufacturer on the one hand and no benefit to them 
on the other. Moreover, it means to them keener competition, because when pieces 
are standardized he will have to adapt his price to the standard. He will have to com- 
pete as to price, because the pieces will be exactly the same. He will bean the same 
position as the man who sells boots or other standard goods. Consequently, it is 
natural for the manufacturers to object to these proposals, and my view is that if we 
go on questioning these gentlemen, for whom I have the greatest respect and con- 
sideration, we will never come to anything. The first question is, is it a practical 
possibility, that pieces can be standardized. If it is proved that it is not a practical 
possibility, that the disadvantages would outweigh the advantages, then there is no 
more to say. So far as I am concerned, I think it is a practical possibility. I am 
neither a farmer nor a mechanic, but I know a little of both occupations, and I think 
it'is a practical possibility, but I want the opinion of some one else. If we cannot 
agree, then there is nothing else to do in my opinion but to go to a commission of 
experts and get their opinion. We could question them and find out to what extent 
it is practicable if at all, and to what extent the pieces can be standardized. It is not 
a question of whether such and such a piece ean be standardized. The point is that 
these experts could tell us what are the pieces that can be standardized and we could 
get their conclusions before we come to any decisions, and so avoid the possibility of 
mistakes. 

Mr. McCora: That is just the course we have pursued. These gentlemen are all 
experts, and we are asking them to say what parts can be standardized. We are not 
going to ask them to do anything impracticable. 

Mr. Best: We are met here to find out if it is possible to standardize, not to say 
that we are going to have it done. We desire to know in the first place whether it is 
possible. Mr. Denis wishes to appoint a commission before we find out whether it is 
possible. What would be the use of appointing a commission if it is not possible? 


Mr. Denis: That is my opinion. 

Mr. McCoic: Let these gentlemen tell us. 

Mr. Denis: I am ready to submit to the opinion of experts. If we can get a 
number of pieces standardized, let us go on. 


Mr. J. H. Grispate (Deputy Minister of Agriculture): I did not anticipate being 
called upon to say anything on this matter although it is one of very great importance 
at the present time. We have discussed it a couple of times in this committee, and 
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we were of the opinion that a great many of these small articles, small repairs, might 
be standardized. I have just had a conversation with one of the manufacturers’ 
delegates here and on inquiring as to the possibility of standardizing sections, I was 
informed that he thought it could be done though there would be serious objections. 
No doubt there would be some objections, but the number of small parts that could 
be standardized is very great. The parts that were mentioned at the meeting a few 
weeks ago are, I think, the ones most ripe for consideration. The’ men who are 
interested in the manufacture of these parts might make a mental note of these and 
diseuss the possibility of coming to some understanding among themselves as to 
whether these particular articles or parts can be standardized. - I will start with the 
plough. I see no reason why the points should not be standardized. I do not mean 
that there should be only one size of point; there might be two or three sizes, and 
different shapes. I think there might be easily a point receiver or point attaching 
bolt. The bolt-hole might be located uniformly in one place and be so standardized. 
Then as to the sole plate, I see no reason why that should not be standardized in 
different sizes. The muzzles or heads might be standardized. They are very con- 
siderable at present. I can see no reason why there might not be three or four sec- 
tions. As to the bandles, I think the wooden parts might be standardized, with per- 
haps three or four different pieces. Then there is the harrow. It has gone through 
many variations. I have seen hundreds myself but we have got practically to one 
type of harrow, and I think there should be some standardization there. As to the 
dises, I do not see why we should not have two or three sizes so that that which now 
fits the Massey-Harris make should fit all makes provided it is of the same diameter. 
At present with the slight difference in curve at the bore, it is very seldom that you 
can fit one to the other. I can see no reason why they cannot be made uniform. We 
could have different sizes, twelve, fourteen, sixteen and so on. As to the rollers, I do 
not see why they should not be cut off in yard lengths and standardized. Then there 
are the whiflletrees. There is a tremendous variety of irons. I do not know 
whether it is worth while to consider these. There is such a variety. They are all 
fair, and some are a little better than others. It would be an easy -matter 
to bring out three or four of the very best. As to the chains and sprockets, 
this committee discussed the chain and sprocket question very fully. In my opinion 
there is no reason why two or three types of chain with two or three Gifferent sizes 
of links might not be put on the market that would fit any of the sprockets. The 
fact that it is a special industry in itself and requires a great deal of attention applies 
to other parts. I have had a great deal to do with chains of one kind or another. 
There is a tremendous number of varieties of chains on the market. Why not select 
the good ones and standardize these in sizes that would be useful? As regards rakes, 
the variety of rake teeth is tremendous, and I cannot see the necessity for having so 
many. The belly varies slightly and necessarily will, but with two or three types, or two 
or three sizes we could get them reduced to something like uniformity so that a man 
could get what he wanted if he went to the manufacturer of these parts. When it 
comes to cultivators I think that the cultivators to which the scuffler plates are 
attached might be standardized. I can see no reason why the bolt hole at the bottom 
should not be replaced or why the cutting plates cannot be attached to any one at all. 
I cannot see any reason why the plates should not be so punched and bolted that they 
would fit any cultivator except possibly when the size was different. As regards 
mowers I think that what has been said about the binder would apply in this case. 
In the track cleaners I think there is room for standardization. The Pitman head 
has had a great career. I can remember a dozen different kinds and many of them 
have boomed fairly satisfactorily. Many of them are not satisfactory. By now 
the manufacturers know pretty well the type of that particular head, the type that 
will give the best results, and I do not see why some effort at standardization should 
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not be made in that connection. The drive rods might also be standardized and eut 
off in sections, or made in small lengths so that the parts could be made fit and used 
by all. The guard plates have been mentioned. I think they might very readily be 
standardized, even if the guard could not be. I admit that the standardization of the 
guard is a difficult matter. There are so many varieties of use made of it and the 
cutting bar varies so much in width. There are so many little factors that enter 
into the size and shape that it is possible the guard could not be standardized, but I 
think much could be done in the way of uniformizing, the guards as well as other 
parts. In connection with the binders, the same remarks apply to the sections of 
the guard. The canvas lowan table I think might be standardized, I see no reason 
why it should not be. The canvas lowan on the cultivators vary very slightly in 
width. I would not like to say that they should be standardized; we may leave that 
out at present. In regard to the fore-carriage there might be a standard that would 
fit any binder. It is not an article that has to be repaired often, but I see no reason- 
why a standard fore-guard should not be used. In the case of reel flaps they are not 
often replaced, and the farmer can make one himself, but they might be standard- 
ized. The corn harvester does not lend itself very well to standardization. ‘There 
may be some question as. to whether it would be worth the trouble to standardize the 
sections. As regards the blowers, the most common trouble is with the chains and 
with the pipe. I see no reason why the pipe should not be standardized. As regards 
wagons, there are 47 different kinds, and I think we might very judiciously reduce 
the number of varieties and get down to a common basis, get them into some reason- 
able shape and some reasonable standard. The skeins and the nose on the end. of 
the sections might, I think, be standardized. The fact that practically every maker 
has a different thread on his skeins and a different bolt, and that very often there is 
a different thread on the same manufacturer’s sections, is a very annoying feature. 
I see no reason why a skein of a certain size should not have a uniform thread with 
bolts and nuts to fit. That would be one of the greatest conveniences I know of so 
far as the wagon is concerned. As to the width of the tread, I think that is really 
a minor point so far as the farmer is concerned. Whether it is 4.6 or 4.10 is of 
minor importance. It might be useful a little later on, but so far as the manu- 
facturing is concerned, I do not see that there is any point in it at the present time. 
These are the principal points that I think might be considered as possible of standard- 
ization. No doubt there are objections to many of them, but I think a good many 
might be given consideration. 


Mr. KETTLE: I do not want any of our friends to think that I was referring to 
them when I spoke of the chains. It was our own chain I was speaking about. 


Mr. Manninc W. Douerty: I represent the United Farmers of Ontario. This 
matter has been up for discussion at meetings of the United Farmers during the past 
year. [tis a very live question with the farmers of the province. They were very quick 
to see the immense advantages that would accrue to them from the standardization of 
the wearable and breakable parts of their machines. Last fall there was a meeting of 
the Fairs and Exhibitions Association in Toronto, and they discussed this matter at 
some considerable length, and passed a resolution. I only refer to these matters to 
show the members of this Committee that the farmers of the province of Ontario will 
appreciate anything you can accomplish along the line which you are now following, 
and would be very grateful for any results that can be secured along that line. I 
congratulate you, Mr. Chairman, and the committee upon taking up a question that 
is of such vital importance to the farmers. At the Fairs and Exhibitions Association, 
in which 350 agricultural societies of Ontario are represented, the following resolution 
was passed :— 


"'That this Association in Convention assembled hereby express their 
hearty approval of the standardization of the breakable and wearable parts of 
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farm machinery and would respectfully recommend that the Federal Government 
arrange for a committee of mechanieal experts, three to be appointed by the 
Federal Government and three by the manufacturers of farming implements to 
arrange for such standardization and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to Sir Robt. Borden and Hon. T. A. Crerar.” 


Mr. Best: What is the date of that? 


Mr. Donerty: April, 1919. At a meeting of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Institutes of Manitoba in February, 1918, a resolution was passed very much along 
the same lines. The question appears to present itself in two sections; the standard- 
izing of machines and the standardizing of practical and wearable parts. I would 
gather from what I have heard this morning, that it is in the minds of most of you and 
most of the speakers that the standardizing of the machines is almost impracticable. 
I have no particular engineering knowledge, but I have faith enough in the ability of 
the engineers of this country to feel that it is far from being impracticable. Only a 
short while ago, we had a deputation of the most prominent engineers of this country 
interviewing the Minister of Finance, the Acting Premier at the time, asking for the 
information of an engineers’ standardization association, and I read the following 
paragraph, newspaper clipping :— 


“The object of these associations was to secure an international standard- 
ization of parts, which would permit an interchange that would cheapen manu- 
facturing costs and expedite deliveries. They were also endeavouring to arrive 
at standards for Government work as well. They have sectional committees 
to deal with similar problems with regard to cement bridge building construction, 
electrical standards, standards for railway equipment, automobile parts, etc., 
falling within the sphere of activity of these associations.” 


And it goes on and gives the various branches of engineering. These eminent 
engineers of the Dominion were of the opinion that we could proceed very much 
further in standardizing all our production much further than we have proceeded at 
the present time. It would be a tremendous advantage to the manufacturers them- 
selves. As you are probably aware, in the United States during the war the War 
Service Board cut off some thousands of patterns of machines being made, and would 
not permit them to be made during war time, and I understand the manufacturers 
themselves have come to appreciate what was accomplished and have now asked that 
this Board be perpetuated in some form or another. 

In regard to the matter of the repair parts, I would say that I do not believe 
there is any other portion of the consuming public of the Dominion that would have 
put up for such a long time with the inconveniences that the farmers have been put 
to in the matter of the wearing of workable parts of farm machines. I do not believe 
it would be possible for the manufacturers to put out goods to consumers living in 
urban centres of as many patterns, and causing such inconvenience and loss of time 
and get away with it for so long time as has been the case with farm implements. 
I remember only a few years ago, if you bought an electric bulb it might or might 
not fit the socket. That is done away with. We have had standardization of 
plumbers’ fittings. They would not tolerate such a thing as having different threads 
on pipe, and so on. The same with automobile parts, tires, ete. But the farmers 
have gone on for years. This matter has grown and grown, and it has grown without 
being appreciated until to-day it is the source of considerable loss of time and a great 
deal of trouble. Take the matter of ploughs. I had made a list here of some parts 
that I thought could be interchanged, but Mr. Grisdale has covered it very fully and 
very much better than I could, and I will not say anything along that line. I remem- 
ber some years ago in the province of Ontario we had a great many similar manu- 
facturers of ploughs, and the wearing parts of these ploughs were practically all inter- 
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changeable at that time. Many of these disappeared and went out of business, and 
the later manufacturers varied the nose, so that we have now a plough point not 
interchangeable, and it is my opinion—I cannot see it any other way—that there is 
no part of the public more fully alive to the great benefits which this country has had 
from the manufacturer than the farmers, but I am forced to say the farmers con- 
sider, and I consider, that 50 to 75 per cent of the variations made in parts of 
farm machines are practically no benefit or use to the machine at all, and there is 
no excuse why 95 to 100 per cent of the parts enumerated by the Deputy Minister 
could not and should not be made interchangeable. Only last week in working our 
cornfield, we were about two weeks and a half behind in getting out the manure. 
A wheel broke, and I had to hurry out to Brampton. They had another sprocket 
wheel there and it would not do. I had to go to Toronto to get the part. Every 
farmer knows that during haying and harvest a loss of time is a serious matter, and 
I am perfectly convinced that if we standardize the whole machine and reduce the 
number of machines on the market, it will result in a tremendous saving to the 
manufacturers and to the public. The number of machines at present carried will 
not be required. The competition in the sale of machines would be lessened, and it 
is my opinion that the greatest national wastage of this country to-day, that char- 
acterizes this age, is that resulting from our slip-shod method of distribution of the 
manufactured article to the consumer, and of the farm product to the consumer, that 
the difference in the price received by the manufacturer and the cost to the con- 
sumer, and the difference in the price received by the consumer is a monument to 
our extravagant methods of doing business and the efficiency of the manufacturers 
of this country would be increased very much by a board of engineers, along with 
the engineers of the manufacturers. Mr. McCoig says we have the experts here, and 
I am quite prepared to admit that they are as expert as any experts you can find. 
They are experts in business, and if you had a commission of engineers acting with 
these experts, I am sure you would succeed in working out a national benefit which 
would accrue to the manufacturers and also to the farmers. 


Mr. Best: You are in favour of the standardizing of machines? 


Mr. DoHERTY: I am of the opinion that something can be accomplished. I am 
not an engineer. 


Mr. Brest: Would there not be a danger of eliminating the possibility of improv- 
ing machinery if that was done? 


Mr. DonznTYv: I noticed in the press a short time ago an interview with a prom- 
inent manufacturer in which he set forth the objections. One of the objections was 
that it would destroy incentive for inventive genius. In my opinion it would have the 
very opposite effect, because if you had a board of engineers in control of the standard- 
ization of these machines, a man in the factory of say the International Harvester 
Company conceives an idea; he works it out in drawings, and then goes to his board 
of engineers. They scrutinize it, and if they decide to adopt it they pay what it is 
worth, and he is more likely to get a good thing out of it that way than under the 
present conditions. Another objection that was raised was in regard to the loss which 
would result in having to scrap the patterns, jigs, dies, and so on. There is very 
little in that objection because the patterns and dies and jigs are only of use in making 
the repairs in those machines which have been made before. This cannot be accom- 
plished without a great deal of inconveniénce to the manufacturers or without some 
loss to the farmer, but no great progress can be made without some loss and incon- 
venience to some part of the community. 


Mr. Girgert M. Murray (Canadian Manufacturers’ Association): I have no 
opinion to offer as to the practicability of standardizing wearable and breakable parts, 
but there is one thing I am sure of, and that is the willingness of the manufacturers 
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of implements to go just as far as it is possible or practicable to go in meeting the 
wishes of the farmers. 'There is no money for the manufacturer in the increased 
variety of implements he is making or in the styles of each particular variety. They 
only add to his overhead charges, and to the expense of keeping repair parts in stock. It 
is undesirable in many ways from his standpoint. But from association for a good many 
years with the manufacturers, I am convinced that they only do such things because 
of a demand for the varieties of styles that they are producing. It is patent, I think, 
to all of us that if they are to meet with any success in their efforts to standardize 
wearable and breakable parts—I am leaving altogether out of consideration machines— 
there are two very considerable difficulties to be met. One is the difficulty of time. 
It is going to take time to bring about a change of these things. There are changes 
that can be effected more speedily than others, but certainly to make anything like 
substantial progress with the standardizing of wearable and breakable parts, we have 
to allow ourselves perhaps an interval of two years to work up to it. That would be 
the minimum interval, I would say. Another difficulty is the question of expense. 
It is admitted by those who hold a brief for the farmers, and I think in fairness to the 
manufacturers it must be admitted, that if they are to get together from a desire to 
meet the wishes of the farmers and are to put themselves voluntarily to the expense of 
effecting something tangible, I would just like you to consider this: In preparing your 
report recommending some measure of standardization in regard to some of these 
wearable and breakable parts, and if you get an assurance that they can be brought 
about in two or three years’ time, would you recommend to Parliament that imported 
implements should be made to conform to the standards which the Canadian manufac- 
turers of implements might agree to. Reference has been made to the Engineering 
Standards Association. I am not so familiar as I might be with that association, 
but I believe I am right in this, that if the interested parties in the formation of any 
standard—be it agricultural implements, automobile, or anything else—and by inter- 
ested parties I mean the producers on the one hand and the consumers on the other, 
if they ean agree that a certain standard is desirable and they set up a standard care- 
fully defined by specification, then any manufaeturer who desires to conform is directed 
to the Canadian Engineering Standards’ Association. That association will examine 
it and pass upon it as to whether it does or does not conform to standard. Suppose 
the Canadian Engineering Standards’ Association were made the arbiters as to the 
extent to which the wearable and breakable parts conform to the standards agreed 
upon by the committee representing the farmers on the one hand and the manu- 
facturers on the other—with the Canadian Engineering Standards’ Association act- 
ing as arbiter, would you not think it wise under these circumstances, to recommend 
that, in view of the expense that our manufacturers would voluntarily submit them- 
selves to bring about this change, those who come into this market to compete with 
them should be desired to bring their implements to the same standard. 

Mr. R. J.. Durey (Candian Engineering Standards’ Association, Ottawa): 
Mr. Murray and the previous speaker have been kind enough to refer to the Cana- 
dian Engineering Standards’ Association, of which I am secretary. I just want to 
say that at a recent meeting of our committee, the question of the investigation now 
going on with regard to the standardization of agricultural machinery was brought 
up, and I was instructed to convey to this committee the desire of the association to 
co-operate in every way and to help along in every way what is an extremely important 
but a very difficult piece of work. Mr. Murray is not quite correct in his statement 
of the objects of the association which I represent. The association, which is a semi- 
governmental body, has a very representative main commitee on which Mr. Grisdale 
represents the Department of Agriculture. Its function is to carry on, or to organize 
just the kind of work that is being diseussed here to-day. We have, for example, at 
the present time a committee investigating the possibility of getting a Canadian 
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standard specification for incandescent lamps. There are a number of things upon 
which the association is engaged, but with which I will not take up the time of the 
committee. Having had considerable experience in standardization work, may I be 
permitted to give some of the results as showing the best way of carrying it on. The 
funetion of the association is really to bring about co-operation between the pro- 
ducers and the users. No standard arrived at in any other way is of any use. Legal 
compulsion for the use of engineering standards has not proved satisfactory. If a 
standard is good, people will use it; if not, they will not. By good I mean not only 
from an engineering point of view, but from the commercial point of view and the 
users’ point of view. When a question comes up before the association which I repre- 
sent and a suggestion is made for the formation of a standard specification for 
material or a standard set of dimensions, the dimensions for a sparking plug, or what- 
ever it may be, our main committee begins negotiations with the various people con- 
cerned, and appoints a sectional committee on which are represented in approximately 
equal proportions the manufacturers and the users. These are the people who have 
actually to do with the technical discussion, and they find out first of all what things 
can be dealt with, and secondly how it is going to be done. They then divide up into 
a number of sub-committees, one dealing, for example, with sprockets and chains. 
Their recommendations will then be reported to and passed upon by the main com- 
mittee. That is the way we try to do our work. We follow the method which has 
proved very successful during the past seventeen years in England. The British 
Engineering Standards’ Association has been working along these lines and somewhat 
similar methods have been adopted by the great technical societies of the United 
States, such as the American [Society of Testing Materials, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Society of Motive Engineers, and so on. They have all 
arrived at standards, many of which are in use. It is really the result of conferences 
between the producers and the consumers. The committees, if I may say so, should 
not be too big, otherwise you will not get anywhere. If you have a committee of 
twenty or thirty people dealing with technical points, it is not a workable arrange- 
ment. The committee should be reasonable in size, consisting of eight, ten or twelve 
members under the chairmanship of a person not particularly tied up with either of 
the two parties. The work does not proceed very quickly. I would just offer a word 
of warning in that respect. The formulation of a satisfactory standard, even in 
regard to a comparatively simple thing, is often a matter of months or years, because 
there are so many different points that have to be taken into account by both sides. 
Mr. Murray, I am afraid, confused a little the objects of our association as regards 
the testing end of it. We are not equipped and not organized for the purpose of 
eXamining or experimenting with, or testing material or machine parts with the view 
of seeing whether they do or do not conform to certain specifications or requirements. 
The association is really for the purpose of getting agreement and formulating 
standards. If we had in Canada an institution like the National Physical Laboratory 
in England, or the Bureau of ‘Standards at ‘Washington, it would be the function of 
that body to make official tests and investigations as to whether or not a certain model 
complies with a certain standard specification. 

Mr. Best: Do you not think that that is something that should be done? 

Mr. Durtey: Undoubtedly some tests should be made. 

Mr. Best: Before they are allowed to go on the market? 

Mr. DunLEv: There should be some publie body or institution with that very 
function, and I understand that that will be part of the work of the projected research 
institute. I understand that provision is made in that project for work of that sort. 
The standardization of agricultural implements seems to me a work that can be done. 
lt seems to me to be grouped under two or three heads. Some of the work will be 
comparatively easy, and some will be extremély difficult. Several speakers have classi- 
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fied the various things that require attention. (Personally, I think the first thing that 
should be considered is the question of fastenings, that is bolts and nuts and screws 
and things like that. Our experience in standardization work leads us to favour 
beginning with the easier things first. Our association and its committees do not 
favour the method of jumping right in at once into some complicated or elaborate 
problem of standardization when there are easier ones that are equally crying out for 
solution. I should suppose that in connection with agricultural implement work, the 
question of bolts, nuts, screw threads, the location of bolt holes and so on in various 
parts might well take up the attention of the committee before they go on to some 
more difficult or more complicated features of the work. I do not know, sir, that I 
should take up your time further than to say that anything that the association which 
I represent can do, or anything that I myself can do will be done willingly as we 
desire to furnish every service we can. I might add just one thing more. 
Some apprehension is occasionally manifested on the part of manufacturers—I 
do a great deal of talking to manufacturers’ representatives, and some of them 
appear to think that the standardization work is going to interfere with freedom 
of design. That is not the intention at all. I had a very good illustration of that last 
year. I was in England and France in connection with the deliberations of the Inter- 
national Air Craft Standards Commission which was appointed to try to get agreement 
between the air forces of the various allied countries in connection with certain details 
of air craft. The manufacturers in England and France were worried because 
they thought this commission was going to try to tie them down in design, and it was 
feared that it would be impossible to maintain the relative superiority of their product, 
and so on. When the programme of the Commission was published, however, it was 
found that the work to be done was not of that character at all. I will give you just 
one illustration in connection with the propeller hubs. It was felt that it would be 
very awkward if an airman went from England to France and broke his propeller, and 
it was thought that he would not be able to get a propeller out of the French Air 
Service stores that would fit onto the shaft of his machine. We considered the ques- 
tion of how far it was feasible to have the holes in the wooden part of the propeller, 
the hole over the shaft end and the diameter and spacing of the bolt holes on the 
propeller hub agreed to internationally. I am glad to say that progress in that 
respect has been made which will no doubt be of importance in connection with 
aviation. That is only one example of the kind of work that is being done. 


Mr. Best: I think that one of the most important things this committee could 
recommend would be that the engineering committee have the power to examine any 
new machine when it is manufactured before it had been sent out. No class of people 
has been more deceived than the farmers. I know a binder known as the McMaster 
Binder which has been sold in the country. They were not good machines. The 
machine did not work, causing a loss to the farmer. Then there was another binder 
manufactured, and I put money in it. Quite a few machines were made. It was a 
failure, and we lost the money we put in it. I would not like to cripple or retard 
improvement in any shape or form in machinery, but I think one of the most important 
things we can do for the welfare and benefit of the farmers of this country would be 
to say that no manufacturer would be allowed to put any machine on the market until 
it had been examined and thoroughly tested, so that people would not be paying for it 
and have to scrap it in a few days. I think the committee should have power to say 
that no machine would be sold or put on the market unless the machine had proven 
after thorough examination to be a success. 


Mr. F. S. Lewis: We seem in a way—and perhaps it is a wise thing—to be 
reversing the order in which the different classes of machinery in this country have 
been built up. J think all manufacturers will say that they had not extended their 
line unless they felt there was a demand for an extension or widening of that line 
by the farmers, and that the farmer shares equally with the manufacturer the 
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situation we find ourselves in to-day, with the wide variety of machines made and 
sold. I think you will all agree that the farmer is always looking for something 
new and some improvement in the way of machinery. As soon as a manufacturer 
sees that there is a demand for something, he tries to fill the order, and the result is 
that all over the country, in different sections, we have different machines which have 
arisen from the demand for slight changes, and we are not going to reverse that pro- 
cess. We are going to cut down the standards, and I think it would first be necessary - 
for the Committee to feel that it would have power, after it has standardized a 
machine, or a part of a machine, to prohibit either the manufacture or sale, except 
for replacement purposes on old machines, of that discarded part, on any machine 
which was made after the standard was adopted. That is a pretty serious step to 
take, and would undoubtedly require to have the federal authority of Parliament 
behind it. Another point; the manufacturers I think are prepared to standardize, 
both in eutting down the number of machines and in standardizing parts, but you must 
remember that this is going to be an expensive process, because, while it has been 
said broadly that all this could be done without a great deal of expense, we will all 
have to be prepared to carry this equipment and have to make new equipment, and 
will have to make changes from time to time and improvements, after we feel that 
experimentation has made the change safe, and I think before we can do anything on 
standardization, we would have to go through the same process. We would have to 
do it gradually and feel our way, and not get the Committee, the manufacturers or the 
representatives of the farmers who decided on the standardization into trouble by 
making a change which did not work out satisfactorily. I think also, of course, from 
the manufacturers! standpoint, it would not be fair to have standardization forced on 
us and that different designs in machinery from other countries should not be allowed 
to come in; in other words, that they should be forced to conform with our standards. 
It eannot be done in one conference, and it may require the work of the Committee 
for months before the results suggested to-day ean be accomplished. 


The CramMawN: Have we had sufficient discussion now to decide on future action 
and what step we shall take along the lines marked out here? 


Mr. MeCora: I would suggest, after listening to the remarks made by the repre- 
sentatives of the United Farmers and Engineering Branch and also the manu- 
facturers, that it is not the wish of the Committee to ask for anything that is 
impossible, but the object of having these gentlemen present is to try and accomplish 
something to overcome a lot of the grievances and hardships the users of agricultural 
implements have to put up with. I suggest that the manufacturers who are repre- 
sented here to-day will meet and consider the suggestions of the Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture as far as possible in regard to standardizing the repair parts which he 
enumerated, some of which might be standardized for next year, and it might be 
impossible to standardize some of them for a year or so later, on account of having 
large stocks of the present goods on hand. If the motion be in order, I would move 
that the manufacturers appoint a committee of three, to meet with the committee that 
you may name, to decide as to what course should be pursued along the lines of stand- 
ardizing the parts enumerated by the Deputy Minister of Agriculture. 


The CHam MAN: Would it not be better if we agreed to a common resolution that, 
in order to proceed further along the lines of this investigation and with the work as 
far as possible, a joint committee be appointed to pass that resolution, leaving the 

responsibility to the manufacturers that they appoint so many and the other interests 
appoint so many members. 


Mr. McCoie: The object is that some action be taken. 


The CHARMAN: That would leave the matter in their hands; that is if we are 
unanimous on the appointment of that committee. 
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Mr. Rusy: Do I understand that applies to a sub-committee of the Agricultural 
Committee of the House? 


Mr. McCoig: They would meet with the sub-committee, including the chairman 
and the deputy minister. I just throw out the suggestion, so that some action might be 
taken immediately on the suggestion of the deputy minister. Of course, it would take 
a longer time to eventually work it out. 


Mr. Rusy: I would suggest that a list of the parts Dr. Grisdale submitted be sent 
to the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, who would in turn inform our mem- 
bers, and we could let you know in regard to it. 


There is a matter which I think would come after that discussion—I think Mr. 
Lewis raised it—the question of how far the authority of Parliament would be behind 
these changes, whether it would be a matter for us to standardize and still leave the 
field wide open to other manufacturers who might come in. 


i The CHaAIRMAN: That would be for the committee to consider. The question now 
is, have we gone far enough to reasonably justify the appointment of the committee? 


Mr. Denis: I think the committee is unanimous on that point. We all admit 
that standardization of certain parts at least can be accomplished. 


Mr. Kay: It seems to me that a committee composed of some of the gentlemen 
here representing the manufacturers and a sub-committee of this committee might 
meet and see how far the manufacturers are willing to go before we recommend any 
action to the House. 


Mr. GrispaLE: Not only to see how far they are willing to go, but how far it is 
practicable. 


Mr. Kay: Both. 
Mr. Denis: When are we going to get an answer from the manufacturers? 
Mr. Kay: My suggestion is to have a meeting to-day. 


Mr. Hamorp: It was at my suggestion that the committee invited the manu- 
facturers here, and on behalf of the committee, I would thank these gentlemen for 
the trouble they have taken to be present. A strong feeling was expressed here to- 
day, and at previous meetings, regarding this question, but the discussion on previous 
occasions lacked the viewpoint of the other party, and that was our idea in bringing 
about a joint meeting. Having been in business myself for a time, I know a great 
deal about the difficulties of bringing about changes, both from the point of view of 
engineering and from the standpoint of business. The man who has a certain type 
of machine recognizes the diffieulty of adapting the parts of a machine of some other 
maker to his own. It is not so easy as it looks; in fact, it is a very difficult matter 
to get men who are competing against each other to agree to change certain things. 
We want to be practical, and I would say that at the present time it would be 
useless for us to consider the question of having any control over imported goods as 
regards standard. That may come some day, but it seems to me it is a long way off. 
There was another suggestion that other manufacturers should have to conform to 
these things; in other words, that we should be arbitrary. I do not think that that is 
wise or sensible at the present time. The spirit of co-operation is what we should 
have in view. The manufacturers can be influenced not by force but by a desire to 
serve as a body. They undoubtedly look upon their industry as one that has to serve. 
I think the manufacturers of implements will take a broader view and see how far 
they can go as a body in giving service to the country. I think that is the thing 
that is beginning to be realized all over the world, and it is a thing on which groups 
of people can be got together. There are certain things that they can do as a group 
that they could not do as individuals, and this is one of them. Any results that can 
be accomplished will be appreciated by the consumers and it will also have a better 
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effect upon the industry than any restrictions. We have a committee already 
appointed, and I would suggest that it stand as a committee representing the Agri- 
culture Committee on this question. I do not think we should ask the manufacturers 
at this time to formulate any definite policy, but when convenient they could have a 
meeting and with what they have heard to-day they might be able to work out some 
practical proposition which they could communicate to this committee. 


Mr. J. E. AnwsTRONG: I agree with what the previous speaker has said, but I 
would go a step further. I think this committee should pass a resolution to the 
effect that we fully appreciate the fact that the manufacturers have sent their repre- 
sentatives here and that we respectfully ask them to have their representatives meet 
between now and the next session of Parliament and prepare a schedule of parts that 
might be standardized, comprising perhaps not the whole of the fifty that the deputy 
uinister has suggested, but as many as they believe to be practicable; and further 
that they submit their propositions to the department or to the Committee on Agri- 
culture at the next session of Parliament, when it might be possible to make a definite 
recommendation to the Government. I put that forward merely as a suggestion, but 
would move it as a motion if necessary. 


Mr. Denis: By doing that we might lose a great deal of time. With all deference 
to the manufacturers, I do not want the question to be settled by them, nor do I claim 
that it should be settled by us. Let it be settled by independent experts who can give 
information or an opinion upon which we could come to a definite decision. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: We are taking definite action if we adopt the means I am sug- 
gesting. If you allow these gentlemen to go away without some definite suggestion, I 
am afraid we will find ourselves in the same position as we have been. The manu- 
faeturers can meet the committee at next session of Parliament and submit their 
propositions, and it will be up to the committee and to the manufacturers to show why 
certain parts should not be standardized. 


Mr. DENIS: What about the loss of time? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: You cannot say to the manufacturers, you have got to manu- 
facture this part or the other, or standardize certain parts without investigation; it 
would not be fair to them. 


The CHARMAN: Perhaps the course we ought to pursue is the one I suggested, to 
have either a sub-committee appointed by the Committee on Agriculture or a special 
committee to deal with this matter. We have put our views before the manufacturers 
and they have put their views before us. We believe it is possible to proceed along 
certain lines, and now we ask the manufacturers to give further consideration to this 
matter and to appoint at their earliest convenience a committee to co-operate with our 
sub-committee or special committee in furthering this work. We suggest that the 
committees have power to carry on the work between now and the next meeting of Par- 
liament. Then the joint committee might be able to make a report to the Committee 
on Agriculture at its first meeting. 


Mr. Rusy: On behalf of the manufacturers, I thank you for the hearing which 
you have given to our side of the case, and I desire to say that I am sure the manu- 
facturers will be very glad to receive from a committee of this House any suggestions 
which they might wish to make in regard to the standardization of implements, or of 
parts, and to give them their most careful consideration. I do not think it would be 
possible for us, even if we were to meet this afternoon, to deal with it, because while 
there are some engineering representatives here, it is largely a matter of policy for the 
business executives of the manufacturers to decide. If they think it possible and 
agree, then it will be a matter for the engineering representatives. I am confident 
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the manufacturers will give the fullest consideration to any representations made.to 
them. Any representations of that kind may be made through the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association of which we form a section. 


Mr. McCoic: I move that the same committee which was appointed to deal with 
the matter be continued to take it up with a committee appointed by the manufac- 
turers. 


Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the Committee on Agriculture I wish to express our 
appreciation of the manufacturers’ response to our call, and our satisfaction at the 
conference we have had. 

I think this is a beginning along the right line, and I firmly hope and believe that 
there are great possibilities in joint meetings of this kind, not only affecting this 
particular feature of the work, but many other features that directly affect the 
interests of the manufacturers and the great agricultural interests of the country. 
As chairman of that sub-committee, I should be very glad to have representatives of 
the manufacturers here, when you have had time to consider the matter, and you can 
communicate with me giving me your findings, and the list of the sub-committee you 
wil appoint, and we will arrange a future date at as early and convenient time as 
possible, for the future meeting of the committee, to proceed along the lines marked 
out. : E 

A DELEGATE: Will the discussion at the conference this morning be written out, 
and if so, would you send a copy to each of the manufacturers so that they will be 
able to intelligently diseuss the various matters we have considered? 

The CHarrMAN: I think that is a good suggestion, and we will see that with all 
possible despatch each member of the committee is furnished with a copy of the pro- 
ceedings to-day, as soon as it is printed. 

Mr. Rusy: If one copy were sent to the Manufacturers’ Association, they in turn 
would transmit it. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will arrange that. 


The committee adjourned. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON SOLDIERS’ PENSIONS 
AND PENSION REGULATIONS. 


PARLIAMENTARY SESSION, FEBRUARY, 1919. 
ORDER OF REFERENCE. 


House or Commons, 
Ortawa, March 3, 1919. 
Resolved, That a Special Committee be appointed to consider the questions of 
pensions and pension regulations, and all matters pertaining thereto, and to prepare: 
and submit a Bill dealing with pensions for the consideration of the House, and that 
Rule 11 be suspended, and that the following members do compose the said Com- 
mittee: Messieurs Andrews, Béland, Clark (North Bruce), Cronyn, Devlin, Green, 
Lapointe (St. James), McCurdy, Nesbitt, Nickle, Pacaud, Pardee, Power, Redman, 
Rowell, Ross and Sutherland. 
Attest. : 
W. B. NORTHRUP, 
Clerk of the House. 


Orrawa, March 13, 1919. 
Ordered, That the names of Messieurs Bonnell, Brien, Fontaine, Lang, McGibbon 
(Muskoka), and Savard be added to the said Committee. 
Attest. 
We D NORTHRUE. 
Clerk, House of Commons. 


COMMITTEE’S FIRST REPORT. 


House or Commons oF CANADA, 
Ottawa, TüEspAy, March 18, 1919. 

The Special Committee on Pensions, Pension Regulations and all matters per- 
taining thereto, beg leave to present to the House the following, as their First Report: 

Your Committee recommend that they be granted leave to report to the House 
from time to time; that they be empowered to send for persons, papers and records, to 
sit while the House is in session, to print, from day to day, the evidence taken, and 
that Rule 74, relating thereto, be suspended. 

N. W. ROWELL, 


Chairman. 


i Orrawa, March 18, 1919. 
Ordered, That the said Committee be granted leave to report to the House from 
^ time to time; that they be empowered to send for persons, papers and records, to sit 
while the House is in session, to print from day to day the evidence taken, and that 
Rule 74, relating thereto, be suspended. 
A ttest. 
We BE NORTHROP, 
Clerk, House of Commons. 
3—A1i 
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Orrawa, TurzspAy, June 24, 1919. 


Mr. Rowell, from the Special Committee appointed to consider the questions of 
pensions and pension: regulations and all matters pertaining thereto, and to prepare 
and submit a Bill dealing with pensions for the consideration of the House, presented 
the Second and Final Report of the said Committee, which is as follows :— 

The order of reference and the authority of the Committee is contained in the 
following resolution :— : 
(See Order of Referenee, page iii.) 


' Your Committee have held twenty-nine sessions, heard and considered the evidence 

of twenty-three persons and received and considered sixty-two communications eom- 
prising memoranda, petitions and resolutions relating to the following subjeets, 
namely: (a) the existing pension regulations, (b) the rates of pension payable to dis- 
abled, and dependent pensioners, (c) the alleged inadequate pensions payable to dis- 
abled members of certain Imperial Units and to the widows and children of deceased 
members of His Majesty’s Allied Forces who are domiciled in Canada, and (4) the 
pensioners’ living conditions as a result of the alleged present abnormal cost of living. 

Your Committee have also received &everal complaints from pensioners and pro- 
spective pensioners which were referred to the proper authorities for investigation 
and report, and which, in most cases, have been either redressed or satisfactorily 
explained. 

Your Committee, in view of the representations received from various parts of 
Canada to the effect that the present rates of pensions are inadequate, have obtained 
from officials, in charge of records, statistics relating to earnings and to the cost of 
living, whieh aided your Committee in giving consideration to the questions referred 
to them by this House. The statistics, in addition to the said evidence and com- 
munications, are set forth in the printed evidence hereto appended. 


PENSIONERS AND PENSIONS. 


The first provisions for the payment of pensions to or in respect of members of 
the Canadian Overseas Expeditionary Force were enacted by Orders in Couneil Num- 
bers 289 and 867 of the 29th of April, 1915, which provided for the payment of 
$264.00 per annum for total disability for rank and file, and a similar amount for 
the widows or dependent widowed mothers of those killed, and a scale of four degrees 
of disability (see Appendix 4, page 9, Special Committee on Soldiers! Pensions, 1916). 
As recommended by the Parliamentary Committee on Pensions in 1916, this rate of 
pension was increased by Order in Council Number 1334 of the 3rd of June, 1916, 
to $480.00 per annum for total disability and $382.00 per annum for widows and 
dependent widowed mothers, and the scale was extended to six degrees of disability. 
The present rate, namely, $600.00 per annum for total disability for all ratings below 
Petty Officer (Naval) and rank and file (Militia) and $480.00 per annum for widows 
and dependent parents took effect on the 1st of April, 1917, by virtue of Order in 
. Council Number 2999 of the 22nd of October, 1917, and the scale was extended to 
twenty degrees of disability. These rates of pension and scale of disability were 
considered and found satisfactory by the Parliamentary Committee of 1918. 

Your Committee, in view of the aforesaid representations and statistics, have 
unanimously resolved to commend to the consideration of this House and the Govern- 
ment the awarding of a more adequate pension, by bonus and otherwise, to disability 
and dependent pensioners; and, in obedience to an order passed by this House on the 
3rd of March, last, your Committee have prepared a Bill, a copy of which is hereto 
appended including schedules of rates and scales of pensions for disabilities and 
deaths. 
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PROPOSED INCREASES IN PENSIONS. 


. It is proposed in that Bill as follows:— 


(a) That a-bonus for one year of twenty per cent be added to the pensions of 
Privates and Corporals (Militia) and ratings below Petty Officer (Naval) who now 
receive $600.00 per annum for total disability; 


(b) That a bonus for one year of approximately thirteen per cent be added to 
the pensions of Sergeants, ete. (Militia) and Chief Petty Officers, ete. (Naval) who 
now receive $637.50 per annum for total disability so as to make the amount of their 
pensions including bonus equal to that of a Private or Corporal or ratings below Petty 
Officer; 


(c) That a bonus for one year of twenty per cent be added to the pensions of 
widows and parents of Privates and Corporals (Militia) and ratings below Petty 


- Officer (Naval) who nów receive $480.00 per annum; 


(d) That a bonus for one year of approximately thirteen per cent be added to 
the pensions of widows and parents of Sergeants, etc. (Militia) and Chief Petty 
Officers, ete. (Naval) who now receive $510.00 per annum so as to make the amount 
of their pensions including bonus equal to that of the widow or parente of a Private 
or Corporal or a rating below Petty Officers; 


(e) That the additional pension for a married. member of the forces, who is 
totally disabled, be increased from $96.00 per annum, as it is at present, to $180.00 


. per annum; 


(f) That the additional pension for the first child of a widow or the first brother 
or sister of a deceased member of the forces be increased from $144.00 per annum, 
as 1t is at present, to $180.00 per annum; 


(g) That the pension for the first orphan child or orphan brother or sister of a 
deceased member of the forces be increased from $288.00 per annum, as it is at present, 
to $360.00 per annum; and 


(h) That the addition to pension for those who are helpless and in need of attend- 
ants be increased from $300.00 per annum, as it is at present, to $450.00 per annum. 

The increases proposed in subsections (a), (b), and (e) above set forth will apply 
proportionately to cases of disability of a less extent than total disability. 

The additional expenditure for the present year on the basis of the existing 
number of pensioners will be approximately $3,380,000.00, made up as follows: 


(15 Twenty per cent bonus for one year to Privates and Corporals (Militia) and 
ratings below Petty Officer (Naval) and a thirteen per cent bonus to Sergeants, etc. 
(Militia) and Chief Petty Officers, ete. (Naval) approximately, $1,300,000.00. 


(2) Twenty per cent bonus to widows and dependent parents of Privates and 
Corporals (Militia) and ratings below Petty Officer (Naval) and a thirteen per cent 
bonus to widows and dependent parents of Sergeants, etc. (Militia) and Chief Petty 
Officers, ete. (Naval) approximately, $1,500,000.00. 


(3) Inereased pension for a married member of the forces from $96.00 to $180.00 
per annum, during one year, approximately, $275,000.00. 


(4) Increased pension for the first child of widows from $144.00 to $180.00 per 


annum, during one year, approximately, $275,000.00. 


(5) Increased pension for the first orphan child from $288.00 to $360.00 per annum, 
during one year, approximately, $30,000.00. 
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COMPARATIVE RATES OF PENSIONS PAYABLE IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Your Committee have also had before them comparative tables taken from Official 
Records showing the yearly rates of pensions payable for rank and file (see pages 
59-53, 930-931, and 264 of the printed evidence hereto appended), in Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, France, United States, Italy, South’ Africa and Belgium. 
It will be observed that Canada, since the beginning of the war, has dealt more 
generously than the aforesaid countries, to those of her citizens who have suffered dis- 
ability or the dependents of those who have been killed during service, and under the 
proposed scale, Canada’s pensions will continue to exceed those paid by the said 
countries. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PENSIONS. 


(1) Widows and Children.— 


At the outbreak of hostilities British, Belgian, French, Italian and other Allied 
reservists were recalled to their country’s forces overseas in considerable numbers, their 
families remaining in Canada. Owing to the lower seale of separation allowance pre- 
vailing in those countries and applicable to the said families, assistance was given them 
by the Canadian Patriotic Fund (see Evidence of Sir Herbert Ames, page 202 of the 
printed evidence). According to information received from the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund the number of widows of such British and Allied reservists, who are domiciled in 
Canada, will not exceed 450, and your Committee have agreed to commend to the 
consideration of this House and the Government the awarding of a supplementary 
pension, which when added to the amount received by the said widows and their 
children from their respective Governments will equal the amount of pension payable 
to the widows and children of members of the Canadian Forces. This spplementary 
pension will be paid only while such widows and children continue to reside in Canada. 

(2) Reservists and Other Members of Imperial Units — 


Your Committee have also considered the representations made by the Great War 
Veterans, the Imperial Veterans of Canada, the Grand Army of Canada, the First 
Degree Veterans of France, the London Chamber of Commerce, the Associated Cana- 
dians of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, and by Canadians suffering disability 
who are now receiving a British pension only, and who were, at the outbreak of the 
war, also domiciled and resident in Canada, and have unanimously agreed to com- 
mend to the consideration of this House and the Government the awarding of a 
supplementary pension to such Imperial pensioners which, when added to the amount 
received by them from their respective Governments, will equal the amount of pension 

payable to similarly disabled members of the TR A Forces. 

According to figures submitted to your Committee, about 2,000 Solene lary 

pensions would be granted under these recommendations. The expenditure for these 
'" supplementary pensions would not exceed in the aggregate $500,000 per annum. 
The provisions made in the Bill hereto appended in respect to such supplementary 
pensions are contained in Sections 46 and 47. 


NUMBER OF PENSIONS AND AMOUNT OF LIABILITY. 


The total number of disabil#ty pensioners, as of the 31st of March, 1919, was 
44,726 (not including wives or children) for whom the Government then carried a 
yearly liability of $7,476,167.96. The total number of dependent pensioners, as of the 
same date, was 16,888 (not including children), for whom the Government then carried 
a yearly liability of $9,636,939.50, or a total of 61,614 pensioners of all classes and a 
total yearly liability therefor of $17,113,107.46. 
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. ltis anticipated that an additional 36,000 pensions for disabilities will be awarded 
during the fiseal year April 1, 1919, to March 31, 1920, with a yearly liability of 
$5,400,000 under the present rates, or $6,500,000 under the proposed rates including 
the bonus. 

It is anticipated that an additional 5,000 pensions for deaths will be awarded 
during the fiseal year April 1, 1919, to March 31, 1920, with a yearly liability of 
$2,000,000 under thg present rates, or $2,400,000 under the proposed rates including 
the bonus. 

The total yearly liability, at the present rates of pension will therefore be approxi- 
mately $25,000,000. Adding to this the cost of the proposed bonus payments and 
increases in pensions for married members of the forces, and for children, namely, 
$3,380,000 for those on pension at March 31, 1919, and $1,500,000 for those to come 
on pension during the fiscal year 1919-20, and the supplementary pensions for Allied 
reservists, namely, $500,000, the total liability for this year will probably be approxi- 
mately $30,000,000,00. 

The estimated total possible liability for pensions, under the provisions of the 
proposed Bill submitted, will not exceed $39,000,000.00. 

Your Committee in submitting the proposed Bill which they were, by order of the 
House on the 3rd of March, last, requested to prepare, also submit for the informa- 
tion of the House, a copy of the evidence taken from day to day, and do recommend 
that the order of reference, their report and the said copy of evidence together with 
a suitable Index to be prepared by the Clerk of the Committee, be printed forthwith 
for distribution, and also printed in the Appendix to the Journals of 1919. 

Your Committee do further recommend that 300 extra copies in English and 50 
in French be also printed. 


MOTION FOR PRINTING OF REPORT, Bro. 


OTTAWA, June 24, 1919. 

By leave of the House, 

On motion of Mr. Rowell, it was ordered, That the Report of the said Committee, 
together with the Evidence appended thereto, and a suitable Index to be prepared by 
the Clerk of the Committee therefor, be printed forthwith, and that Rule 74 in rela- 
tion thereto be suspended. (See Votes and Proceedings, page 435.) 

MOTION COMMENDING THE REPORT TO THE CONSIDERATION 
OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Ortawa, June 25, 1919: 


On motion a Mr. Rowell, it was resolved, That the report of the Special Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the questions of pensions and pension regulations, and 
all matters pertaining thereto, and to prepare a Bill dealing with pensions for the 
consideration of the House, which was presented to the House on the 24th of June, be 
commended to the consideration of the Government. (See Votes and Proceedings, 
page 454.) 

NomE.—For the proposed Resolutions, moved by Hon. Mr. Rowell, considered in 
Committee of the Whole, reported and agreed to by the House, and upon which is 
founded Bill Number 158, An Act to provide pensions to or in respect of members of 
the Canadian Naval, Military and Air Forces, who served in the war that began in 
- August, 1914, and who were killed or suffered disability while so serving, see Votes 
and P at pages 456-460. See also Unrevised “Hansard” at pages 4154- 
- 4165, 4308-4334, 4337-4348, 4414-4439, 4477-78. 


See also Acts of the Parliament of Canada, Chapter 43, 9-10 George V. (1919). 
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PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, OTTAWA, 
ComMITTEE Room No. 207, 
Turspay, March 11, 1919. 


The Special Select Committee appointed to consider the question of Pensions and 
Pension Regulations, met at 11 o'clock a.m., the Chairman, the Hon. Mr. Rowell, 
presiding. 


Members present.—Messieurs Andrews, Clark (N. Bruce), Cronyn, Green, 
McCurdy, Nesbitt, Nickle (Vice Chairman), Redman, Rowell (Chairman), and 
Sutherland.—10. 


D pon motiou of Major Andrews, Mr. McNeill, secretary of the Great War Vet- 


erans’ Association, was requested to present a synopsis oh the report of the executive 
of the Great War Veterans convention. 


Mr. MacNemui: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I presume that when one lays 
before the Committee the views of the association I represent he is not required to 
deliver any address on this complex subject. I would prefer to discuss it in a conversa- 
tional way and I have some concrete suggestions to make. In arriving at our conclu- 
sions, we, I think, realised that the principle of co-operation is more essential than any 
mere criticism, although I would like to discuss from our viewpoint, quite frankly, a 
number of points in connection with the regulations regarding pensions and I have, on 
behalf of the Association, to offer suggestions that may be of value to the Committee. 
I would lay before you, sir, a memorandum which has been prepared for the Govern- 
meft on this question by the Dominion executive of our association, enumerating a 
number of points upon which there appears to be general dissatisfaction, the regula- 
tions with regard to which might, in our opinion, bé considerably improved and the 
defects remedied. 

The first recommendation in this memorandum is:— 


“1. That the pensions paid under schedules ‘A’ and ‘C’ should be increased. 
That the increase should be fixed in accordance with the present cost of living 
to arrive at the amount required to secure for the pensioner a generous living 
wage. That the increase should apply apportionately to the allowances for 
dependents. That the discrepancy between the allowance for a totally disabled 
singe man and the allowance for a widow or dependent without children should: 
be removed." 


I might state in connection with this, sir, that we find serious dissatisfaction with - 
the present pension scale which seems to be entirely inadequate particularly with 
reference to the widow and the totally disabled man. I think I can fairly state that 
the partially disabled pensioner is quite willing to forego consideration of his case if a 
very substantial and generous increase were adopted for the widows of those who have 
fallen, and for the totally disabled man who is unable to help himself. In this connec- 
tion I would like to draw attention to the discrepency between the allowance to the 
totally disabled man, which is $600 per annum, and that of the widow whose allowance 
is $480. We think these allowances should be placed on exactly the same basis. In 
preparing this memorandum I might say the Dominion executive has had in mind the 
enormous demands made upon the treasury of this country at this time, and we wish 


[Mr. C. G. MacNeil.] 
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our deniand to be entirely reasonable; yet we feel that for the widow and for the 
disabled man the allowance should not be an amount which provides for a mere exist- 
ence only, but that it should be on a generous scale, consistent with the resources of 
the country. 

The second point, sir, is:— 

“9. That the pension granted to orphan children, as provided in section 17, 
is inadequate and should be increased. ‘That equal provision should be made 
for children who become orphaned through the death of their mother, who was 
a widowed pensioner, and that pension should be continued until they reach 
21 years of age.” 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are now speaking of the revised schedule.—A. Yes, I have before me the 
revised schedule of Jan. 2, 1919. Section 17 provides for allowances for orphan 
children; we feel, sir, that the allowance of $24 per month, and the second allowance 

` of $20 per month, and the third and subsequent allowances of $16 per month is 
entirely inadequate and that the children are not, for this sum, able to obtain proper 
attention. I also submit to the Committee that equal provision should be made for 
children who become orphaned through the death of their mother who was a widowed 
pensioner, and that the pension should be continued until those orphans reach the age 
of 21 years of age. That is intended to cover the case where the widow who is in 
receipt of a pension dies leaving orphan children who should also receive allowances 
provided for orphan children. Another point we desire to impress upon the Committee 
is that we do not consider it fair that the orphan boys of the age of 16 and the orphan 
girls of the age of 17 should be left to fend for themselves, but that the pension should 
be continued until they reach their majority. 

Q. Before going on any further, let us take up one thing at a time, what do you 
suggest, or have you any suggestion to make as to what the pension should be for a 
totally disabled man; has your association taken that into consideration?—A. Our 
contention is, sir, that your scale should be based on the present cost of living, as 
arrived at expertly by accurate statistics. 

Q. Would you think there should be a uniform scale throughout Canada ?— 
A. There should be a uniform scale throughout Canada, but that figure should be fixed 
or arrived at, from time to time, according to the present cost of living, the pension 
scale being increased or decreased according to the fluctuations in the cost of living as 
shown in the statistics. A fixed seale of pensions invariably causes dissatisfaction. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. You mean that if the cost of living decreased 25 per cent you would decrease 


the pension accordingly. 
Mr Nespitr: You would have an awful row if you attempted to do that. 


By Mr. H. Clark: 
Do you think it is practical to do as you suggest?—A. Yes, I think so. I am 
- dealing with the first five classes, totally disabled men. t 


By the Chairman: 


Q, Have you any knowledge as to whether this principal has been adopted in any 
other country.—4AÀ. Not that I am aware of, sir. ; 

Q. Do you not think there would be very great practical difficulties in working 
it out? It would work alright as long as you have an ascending scale, but when the 
cost of living commences to descend do you not think there would be a great deal of 
dissatisfaction if a reduction in the pension were made.—A. There might be in 
certain instances, as a matter of fact there might be some dissatisfaction, but, when 
we advocate that the scale of pensions be fixed according to the cost of living we do not 
anticipate very great difficulty. 
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Q. I was wondering whether your association had considered that aspect of the 
ease.—A. Yes, we did. 

Q. What was the view of your association then, dealing with the question of 
decrease; take the present situation—as a matter of fact the present scale of pensions 
has been fixed with regard to the high cost of living and it is the expectation of 
everybody that the cost of living will go down; if the scale of pensions were reduced 
would there not be very serious dissatisfaction?—A. If the pension was adequate in 
proportion to the cost of living, a decrease would be possible. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 


Q. You start out by saying that the chief cause for complaint is the inadequacy 
of the pensions for totally disabled men. My impression was the other way altogether. 
So far as I ean ascertain from enquiries I have made between the last session and this 
I would say that 80 per cent of the complaints with regard to pensions came from 
those who were getting 20 per cent allowance—A. I am asking now that special 
consideration be given particularly with reference to the widows and orphans. 

Q. Yes, I quite agree with you on that point; you understand that the pension of 
the totally disabled man is increased under the present scale, and everybody moves 
up in proportion. Now the average family of five receives $1,056 per annum of total 
disablement.—A. That would be $88 per month. 

Q. Yes. Now, could we not get some figures from you along that line as to what 
an average family of five should receive as a generous living wage.—A. I have my 
personal opinion-on the subject and I might state this that the allowance of $88 for a 
family of five is not adequate under the present conditions. My personal opinion is 
that it should be in the neighbourhood of $1,400 or $1,500. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Do I understand you are referring now to the minimum subsistence allowance? 
—A. The minimum subsistence allowance; that is, striking an average of conditions 
throughout Canada. x 

Q. Have you looked into the conditions to ascertain what is the average minimum 
subsistence allowance, earned by the people of Canada ?—A. I have statistics on that. 

Q. Could you give us any opinion on that point?—A. I am not prepared to do it 
at the present moment; I could at a later date. If I recollect I think $1,500 was 
recently arrived at by a certain investigation in reference to strikes in a certain centre. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The war veterans have not set out any scale in this memorandum ?—A. No, 
we felt that should be arrived at by experts and should be based on accurate statistics 
which we did not have. 

Q. So far as the association is concerned it does not make any specific recommen- 
dation as to the amount?—A. No sir. I am referring now to the Dominion organiza- 
tion—the Dominion executive committee. 

Q. Then we come to No. 2—that the pension granted to orphaned children, as 
provided in section, 17, is inadequate and should be increased. Have you considered 
what the increase should be from your own view point?—A. I would simply point out 
that the present allowance is inadequate, and that an investigation based on statistics, 
as I stated before, should be made of the average conditions under which these children 
are required to live and a substantial inerease awarded accordingly. 

Q. You suggest that the pension should be continued until they reach 21 years of 
age. Do you not think that when young people reach that age they are able to earn 
their own living? Is that not the case with the girl or boy in the average home?— 
A. We consider they should have equal advantages with the children whose parents 


are alive. 
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Q. Might it not be better to provide educational advantages instead of giving 
pensions ?—A. Well, possibly, but that has not been done. 


Mr. Anprews: It was felt by the Executive I think, that these children were 
really wards of the Government, and that the Government are responsible to these 
children, to see, above all things, that they get a fair show in this regard. There is a 
distinct feeling in the minds of the publie that the pensions are not generous and that 
the people are not generous. Of course the children of all wealthy people have these 
facilities. 


The CHAmMAN: Has it not been proven in a great many cases that it is a serious 
handicap to them, and that they have hardly had a chance in life? 


Mr. Anprews: I cannot admit that education i$ a drawback. 
The CHamMaw: I am speaking of having money to spend. 


Mr. Anprews: We are not asking for that. We are spending money on an educa- 
tional programme. 

Mr. MacNzunr: In the regulations governing that certain qualifications would 
certainly have to be made. At the present time a good many boys at the age of sixteen, , 
cut off from all sources of maintenance, are placed at a serious disadvantage, and are 
probably forced to discontinue their educational careers, and not many girls at the age 
of seventeen are prepared to earn their living. 


The CnHamMaN:' Then we come to the third memorandum which states * That the 
Board of Pension Commissioners should be empowered, subject to the authority of 
the Governor in Council, to revise the basie rate of pension from time to time in 
conformity with the increased or decreased cost of living as ascertained by reliable 
and expert investigation." 

Mr. Green: I think we have already asked those questions. 


The CHamwaw: Then No. 4 reads * That the Board of Pensioners should be an 
entirely independent body free from all external influence, and responsible direct to 
the Government through the Minister of Finance, as provided in Sections 30-31 of 
the Pensions Regulations. Tell me what you had in mind there. 


Mr. MacNenmu: We had in mind certain difficulties of administration apparently 
caused by the Regulations of the Board of Pension Commissioners coming in conflict 
with certain regulations of the Department of Soldiers Civil Re-establishment. I 
think there should be an independent department. 


By Mr. Clark: 
Q. They should be under some Department?—A. Yes, the Minister of Finance. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is what you have in view?—A. Well there seems recently to be some 
confusion in these matters in regard to exactly where the responsibility lies and there 
has been a great deal of confusion in the regulations. 


The Chairman (reads): 


“5. That every pensioner or prospective pensioner, both at his initial and 
subsequent examinations, should appear before a board of three medical exam- 
iners, and that there should be attached to each district office a permanent 
board of not less than three fully qualified medical examiners, as many of whom 
as possible shall be overseas men for this purpose. That this should in no way 
interfere with the existing provision for the calling in of expert advice when 
deemed necesary, or when requested by the pensioner to do so." 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you any comment to make as to that?—A. The present procedure is that 
when a man is discharged he appears before a medical board of three Army Medical 
Corps Officers, and the rate of disability is arrived at by that board. Unless there is 
a special reason, he is not required to appear before the Board of Pensions Commis- 
sioners for a period of six months. When he does reappear before a medical board, he 
appears before only one man, and usually his pension is reduced, with the result that 
he is extremely dissatisfied. We are asking not only that the first board, but that all 
subsequent boards should be composed of three competent medical advisers. We 
believe that the psychologieal value of this would be tremendous, and the man would 
be satisfied that the award arrived at would be fair. 

The Chairman (reads): 

* 6. That there should be established in each centre a medical appeal board 
to whom the pensioner, if dissatisfied with his award may appeal his case and 
appear for examination. That this appeal board shall consist of one indepen- 
dent medical man who shall be conversant with the provisions of the pension 
regulations and the methods upon which awards are based. That he shall, when 
an appeal is made, call into consultation not less than two other men who are 
expertly familiar with the class of disability to which the pensioner is subject. 
That the cost of such appeal shall be borne by the board. That the award of 
the Appeal Board shall be final and subject to no revision, until such time as 
the pensioner is directed to reappear for examination in due course." 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What have you to say about this ?—4A. We feel that it is necessary that there 
should be somebody before whom the soldier might voice his appeal, and that he should 
not be required to appear before the same board again to question his award of pen- 
sion. Under the present procedure, when a man appeals his case he is permitted an 
opportunity of bringing before the medical board his own medical adviser. If the 
appeal is sustained by the board and his pension is increased the expense is borne by 
them; but if his appeal is not sustained, the man is forced to bear the expense out of 
his own pocket. We do not think that the establishment of this appeal board would 
result in very much more expenditure, and we feel that it would eliminate a great deal 
of discontent. There should be one independent medical man, a man who is familiar 
with the pension regulations and with the rates of disability. The two other members 
should be specialists who can decide as to the particular disability from which the 
man is suffering. We have in mind particularly tubercular cases and mental cases 
et cetera, which require a specialist to diagnose. When a man appeals now he has 
to appeal from the medical officer with whom he is dealing. In nearly every instance, 
or at any rate in some cases, he is reluctant to do so. Sometimes there is antagonism 
on the part of the medical examiner who does not like to have his decision reviewed, 


and this is entirely unsatisfactory. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. That seems reasonable, but would it not infer that the board would be an 
entirely independent body?—A. I do not think so. This board of medical officers 
would work in conjunction with the Board of Pension Commissioners. They are sum- 
moned by the Board of Pension Commissioners. 

Q. They are not a board of examiners?—A. They accept the recommendation of 
their own medical board as regards disability, the rate and percentage of disability. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Would there not be this difficulty, if your suggestion were carried out, that 


it would be liable to cause a great many more appeals which would not be sustained ?— 
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A. I think, sir, that certain qualifications might be inserted that would eliminate the 
abuse of this privilege. A 

Q. The privilege looks to me quite right; they should not have to appear before 
the same board? But at the present time they have the right to appear before their 
own medical man and to have that medical man’s recommendation for revision or 
review of his case. 


By Mr. Nickle: 
Q. They have that privilege now ?—4A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Well, if their own medical man is honest, and has ability, he would not recom- 
mend him to go if he was liable to pay his own expenses on account of failure?—A. 
The result of that procedure is that it brings the man into direct conflict with the 
medical examiner he had previously dealt with, and in some cases the medical man 
resents it. We ask that a more independent Board of Appeal be constituted. 

Mr. NresmmT: That looks reasonable. 


WrirNESS: And that when a man makes his appeal he may appeal personally before 
this board. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That part is all right, but it does not look to me right to encourage appeals 
that are liable not to be sustained and make the Government pay the expense?—A. 
Consider the present method of procedure; the cost of administration in connection 
with the proposed Appeal Board would not be any greater. Is it not just as expensive 
as the procedure suggested here? 

Q. The soldier has to pay if he fails—he has to pay something, I forget what it 
is?—A. He has to bear the expense if he consults his own medical adviser. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 


Q. This committee made a recommendation which was not followed under the 
regulations promulgated * that as far as possible the examining medieal boards should 
be composed of a civilian physician or surgeon of wide experience, an overseas member 
with actual eperience of war conditions and cases, and an experienced representative 
of the Canadian Army Medieal Corps." 


The CnamMaN: They said that that was an administrative matter. My recol- 
lection is that Mr. Archibald advised that it was not necessary to incorporate that in 
an Order in Council because it was an administrative matter. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 

Q. I was going to ask Mr. MacNeill if his executive had considered that, and if 
they thought it was anything of value; apparently this is the only clause dealing with 
medical boards?—A. That was considered by our executive, and we concurred in the 
the suggestion that the board should be so constituted. 


Mr. MoCurpy: Should not the Board of Pension Commissioners be asked to send 
a representative here? 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. This suggests the constitution of a new tribunal to consider appeals ?—4A. Yes, 
Sir. 
~Q. As I understand it, when a man goes up for examination, he appears before a 
board of three medical men who pass on him?—A. Not usually; he appears before 
only one medical adviser of the board. 
Q. On the original examination?—A. He appears before three Canadian Army 
Medical Corps officers; then their findings are sent to the Board of Pension Com- 


missioners, unless there is some special réason why the man should be consulted. 
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Q. When he comes up for re-examination, he only comes before one medical 
man ?—A, Uusually. 

Q. There is no local court of appeal is there?—A. They will deal with his case 
and he must go before the Board, and not until he appeals to his own physician. 

Q. Then there is no local board?—A. No. 

IQ. He obtains a certificate from his own medical man, and if there is a variation 
from the findings of the pension examiners then they grant him a new examination, 
that is it, is it not?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. And the decision of that Court of Appeal would go before the Board of Pen- 
sion Commissioners ?—A. There is no revision until such time as he reports for exam- 
ination in due course. 


The CHAIRMAN (reads) : 


“7. That the Board of Pension Commissioners shall have power to fix the 
salaries of medical examiners in conformity with their ability, and that no cost 
be spared to secure the most competent talent available.” 

. A. You understand, sir, that it has not been possible for the Board of Pen- 
sion Commissioners to secure the very best medical talent which would be 
necessary to do this work properly. Partly because of salaries, and partly 
because, as I am informed, the Board of Pension Commissioners are bound to 
accept the services of men seconded for the work by the Army Medical Corps 


and in many cases through this method they have not obtained the best medical 
talent. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You mean that the medical men are not paid highly enough?—A. They are 
not permitted to offer sufficient remuneration to get men of outstanding ability in the 
medieal profession. I may state, sir, that one source of dissatisfaction has been the 
inconsistent work of some of the medical men attached to the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners in respect to the apparent discrepancies in the rating of disabilities. 

The CriamMaN (reads): 


* 8. That pension continue to be paid to the pensioner while taking voca- 
tional training, and that the present practice of discontinuing pensions to men 
taking such training is detrimental to the best interests of all concerned.” 


A. At the present time’ payment of pension during vocational training is entirely 
cut off. We think the pension should either be deferred or paid to the man, at his 
option. 

.Q. You mean that it should be paid during the period he is doing vocational 
training ?—A. He should receive pay and pension also. 

Q. At present he gets pay and allowances from the Department of Civil Re-estab- 
lishment during his training?—4A. Yes. 

Q. And your contention is that he should have full pay and pension also?—A. 
Yes. One great reason why our association is making this request is that the men are 
induced to re-engage with the Department of Soldiers Re-establishment on the basis 
that for certain service they will réceive certain pay and allowances, but as soon as 
they do so their pension is discontinued. We are asking that the Government should 
follow the principle which they are asking private employers of labour to follow, that 
is, the pension received by a man should not be considered when fixing the remunera- 
tion he is to receive in employment. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. But the man enters upon his vocational training after he gets his discharge? 
—A. When he is getting vocational training he is discharged from the army. 
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Q. And he is re-attested under the Soldiers Re-establishment Department?—A. 
No, he is not. He re-engages on his own volition and gets training. 

Q. Well, he gets vocational training and he gets pay and allowances.—A. Our 
opinion is that his pension after discharge should not be affected by whatever earnings 
he might make, which is quite right. 

The CuamMawN: His pension is suspended during the period he is under voca- 
tional training, and during that time he gets pay and allowances.—A. There are two 
different seales of pay and allowances under the Soldiers Civil Re-establishment 
Department, one for men receiving vocational training, another for those taking treat- 
ment. The scale for all those taking vocational training is kept at the lowest possible 
minimum, so that, I understand, there will not merely be financial attractions for the 
man who undertakes vocational training. 

Mr. Cronyn: Mr. Andrew's idea is that it would allay the complaint if the man 
who was getting $35 a month ee should receive that $35, plus whatever his pay 
and allowance were. 


The Cuarman: As I understand it, his view is that the man should receive both. 
If he became into the totally disabled class he would receive the full pension during 
the period of his education, and would receive also full pay and allowance of a man 
in that position. 

Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Hucu Crank: If after starting his vocational course he is working for a 
private employer he draws his pay, and the employer does not reduce his wages on 
account of his receiving a pension, but it must be remembered he is in a different posi- 
tion in relation to the Government when he is receiving vocational training. The Gov- 
ernment are not making any money out of his work while he is undergoing vocational 
training. 

WirNESS: It should be remembered that a man who has seriously been disabled 
requires an additional sum to secure for himself certain comforts. I know men with 
certain disabilities who require special diet which they are not able to obtain when 
attempting to live on a vocational allowance. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is your view of it?—A. Yes. 
The CHamMaN: Item No. 9 reads: 


“That Imperial Reservists and their dependents resident in Canada prior 
to the war and now returned to reside in Canada, should be granted by the 
Government of Canada a pension, equal to the amount, if any, required to place 
them on the same basis as pensioners of the Canadian Expeditionary Forces." 


Witness: We have in this country a large number of Imperial Reservists, who 
- were Canadian citizens, who happened to be reservists of the Imperial Army. They 
were called to the colours at the outbreak of the war and were killed in action. The 
widows of those men are now required to live in Canada on the Imperial pension which 
is entirely inadequate under Canadian conditions. There are many instances of which 
I have personal knowledge, where a widow and two children are required to live on 
about the sum of $28 or $30 per month. We feel some action should be taken by the 
Canadian Government to supplement the Imperial pension of all those who can estab- 
lish their residence in Canada prior to the outbreak of the war. 

Q. Have you considered the question whether this extension you have in view, 
if it is extended at all, could be limited in the way you have mentioned? How about 
the French reservists who were living in Canada before the war broke out, or the 
Italian reservists who were in the same position? 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Or the Russian reservists? What are you going to do with them? Their 
families are here and many of their widows too ?—A. We considered ourselves part of 
the British army, so we gave the case of the British reservists first. On consideration 
I agree that consideration should be given to the other if they were bona fide residents 
of Canada. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You went into the question carefully when you first drew up the regulations? 


—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 
Q. Have you been able to get any figures as to those men?—A. Not as to the other 
reservists. 
Q. Or as to the British reservists?—A. I have heard those statistics, I could secure 
them for you. 


Mr. RepMan: 14,000 went over. 


Mr. Cronyn: The Imperial officer here, as I recall it, told us he had no means of 
giving us definite figures on that head. 


Mr. Hucu Crank: Is it not a fact that the Belgian reservists would be called to 
the Belgian colours, or the French reservists to the French colours, when the war 
broke out, although they were Canadian citizens?—4A. Yes. 

Q. Then how are you going to exclude him?—A. I do not propose to exclude him. 
His ease will have to be considered. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Hunt up those figures and look them over, and you will be astonished at what 
you are asking us to do?—4A. The fact remains that there is an actual need. These 
women and children are in our midst and are in distress and want. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Assume there is the real need, the question arises whether that is chargeable 
to the Government of Canada or whether it is something the province or municipality 
should deal with. Take the Canadians who enlisted in the Imperial service, such as 
the Air Force and other service of that kind, what would you say as to them?—A. 
Yes, they have been included in this, or such was the intention. 


By Mr. Redman: 

Q. You have not extended this to those who are drawing pensions who are in 
Canada?—A. Their need is not of so much importance as that of the widows and 
the totally disabled men? . 

Q. They might say their rights were just as strong as the others?— A. If they 
were Canadian citizens, it is only a matter of cireumstance whether they serve in the 
Imperial Expeditionary Force or the Canadian Expeditionary Force. They have cer- 
tain claims on the Canadian Government for that reason. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 

Q. Supposing we do that, then we have the immigration of British soldiers with 
their families, pensioners, who, once they come here, at once compare the British 
pension with the Canadian rate. Will we not have established a precedent which it: 
will be diffieult to depart from? They will find they cannot live in Canada on the 
British pension ?—A. It is our intention to draw the line with those who were resident 


jn Canada prior to the war. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. I presume it would be the view of your organization, would it not, that if we 
extended the pension system at all the first claim would be by our own Canadians who 
enlisted in the Imperial service ?—4. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then No. 10 reads: 

“That the attention of the Government be again directed to the fact that 
constant agitation is being made by a large number of the members of the Great 
War Veterans’ Association for equality of pensions for all ranks of the C.E.F.” 

You draw our attention to these facts, but you do not express the view of the 
association À—4A. We appreciate the difficulty that confronts you in discussing this, 
and we know that this has been discussed at previous meetings of this committee, but 
we are well aware of the fact that the distinction between civilians of former military 
rank is particularly obnoxious to the average Canadian citizen, particularly as this 
is followed in the distribution of other post-war benefits, as, for instance, certain scales 
of pay and allowances mentioned in the next clause. 

Q. If you do not feel like answering. it, do not do so, but do you think the officers 
in the C.E.F. would be willing to accept equality of pensions, or would they contend 
that when they enlisted and went overseas it was on a basis of a scale of pension 
allowance in excess of that being paid to the privates?—A. My experience has been 
that the average offieer is in favour of equality of pensions. I find in gatherings of 
veterans from this war that this measure was strongly supported by men who held 


commissioned rank in the C.E.F. Some of the most ardent supporters of this sug- 
gestion are officers. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 

Q. How about dependents and widows of those who died?—A. That is the diff- 
eulty. 

By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Another difficulty is the flact they were promised a pension by the Regulations 
before they went overseas?—A. The average citizen does not understand, does not 
know, or cannot appreciate the fact that this pact ever existed, particularly as the 
old Militia Regulations provided pensions for commissioned officers at very much 
lower rate than that awarded a private in the present war. ` 

Q. I do not think the officers’ pensions have been raised at all?—A. I understand 
the old regulations of the permanent force fixed the pensions originally. 

Mr. Cronyn: I think that should be cleared up, because the point is brought up 
again and again, and the question is asked, was there an officers’ pension scale when 
the first contingent sailed? 

Mr. NEsBirTT: There certainly was. 

The CHAIRMAN (reads): 

11. That the discrimination whereby former members of the C.E.F., who 
are taken on the strength of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 
ment for retreatment, should receive pay and allowances in accordance with 
their former rank be immediately removed. These men are civilians, and there 
should be no difference either in their treatment or in the scale of pay which 
they receive. 


By the Chairman: x 
Q. Would you please explain that; I do not quite understand it?—A. A man 
suffers from a recurrence of disability contracted on active service, and applies to the 
Department of Civil Re-establishment for retreatment and receives pay and allow- 
ances in accord with his former rank in the C.E.F. Here you have a ridiculous situa- 
tion, a group of civilians gathered together in a civilian institution with a distinction 
made between them as regards former military rank. A lieutenant, no matter what 


his present civilian position may be, goes into hospital, and is put into a special ward, 
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with a special nurse to attend to him; whereas a private, perhaps from the same 
office, and from the same social sphere, is sent into the general ward and receives a 
private's scale of pay and allowance. We particularly object to that distinction, that 
is, of former military rank among men who are, strietly speaking, civilians. 

Q. Under the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment scheme, the scale of pay allowances 
is based wholly on the former rank?—A. Yes, sir, that is for treatment. 

Q. How about those who are there for re-education?—A. The scale has been 
equalized. I do not think this has any particular bearing on the work of your com- 
mittee, but it was inserted for your attention. 

The CHAIRMAN (reads): 


12. The clause 16 should be amended to provide a pension for a widow and 
children at the death of the pensioner, even though the marriage may have been 
contracted after the disability has been incurred. Providing that the marriage 
shall have been contracted within two years of the date of discharge. 


N 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Don't you think that this would lead to grave abuses? Perhaps it is not fair 
to ask you to say so—A. I do not think so; the fact is that many pensioners have 
"married subsequent to the date of having received their disability, and' have left a 
widow and children in want and distress. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Take the ease of a total disability, say, of a man with tuberculosis, who knows 
he is only going to live for three months or so—that is the estimate—and he marries a 
widow with eight children; do you think the country ought to pay for that widow and 
her eight children?—A. I think that is rather an exaggerated case. 
l iQ. Itis upon exaggerated cases that we must judge the principle and the results. 
What do you say as to that? 

Mr. CLARK: There are over three hundred widows in the United States still 
receiving pensions for the war of 1812. 


The CHamMAN: Mr. Nickle asked Mr. MacNeill a question which I think he ean 
answer ?—A. I will admit that such a regulation would admit of certain abuses but, 
I do not think those abuses would be of any great importance. The general feeling 
was that these marriages should be recognized and that if death subsequently occurs 
these women should be entitled to be considered as wards of the State. 

The CHARMAN (reads): 

“13. That the dependents of any man who has seen active service on a 
belligerent front, and who dies within 6 months from date of discharge from 
any cause whatsoever shall receive a pension.” 


A. In preparing that clause we had in mind the fact that the majority of men 
suffer seriously lowered resistance, and when after convalescence they re-enter civilian 
life their vitality has been lowered to such an extent as to render them much more 
susceptible to various diseases. Furthermore, it is extremely difficult when death 
occurs subsequent to discharge to establish the fact that the death was directly due 
to disability incurred on service. In a large number of cases we have experienced 
that difficulty. 

Q. Why do you place six months as the limit?—A. We consider that at the end 
of six months the man is fully capable of passing under his own control with regard 
to his own health. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You have to fix some time as a limit?—A. Yes, and 6 months was the limit 


fixed. 
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The CHAIRMAN (reads): 


* 14. That clause 92 which provides for the discontinuance of pension upon 
re-enlistment, should be deleted." 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Before leaving Clause 13 I would like to know if, under that clause, a man were 
walking across the street five months after his discharge and was killed by a runaway 
horse it is your contention the country should pay a pension?—A. Yes. We take that 
stand; in a great majority of cases the death is due directly or indirectly to injuries 
received while on service. Here is a case where a man died with influenza, after dis- 
charge, where it was claimed that his death was really caused by heart lesion brought 
on by service; in the case I am referring to the man contracted influenza and he died 
very quickly, as his heart gave out; there is no doubt that the weakness of heart was 
the result of the disability received in service. 

Q. Do you think the country should pay a pension to the widow of any man who 
got killed while going down an elevator?—4A. Yes, if within 6 months. 

Q. Or if a man were working on a farm and somebody stuck a pitehfork into him? 
—A. Yes; I understand that the Government are considering free medical treatment 
for one year subsequent to discharge and I think the same prineiple applies in this 
ease, but we have here shortened the period to 6 months. 


The CHAIRMAN (reads): 
“14. That clause 9a, which provides for the discontinuance of pension 
upon re-enlistment should be deleted.” 


Clause 9a of the new regulations which you refer to in this recommendaion is as 
follows :— 

“A pension shall be discontinued upon the re-enlistment of a pensioner 
as a member of the forces in the expeditionary or naval forces. His case, upon 
redischarge, shall be considered anew as if his service had been discontinuous 
from his first enlistment, provided, that after redischarge no pension shall be 
awarded in respect of any disability which is not the result of service incurred 
whilst not a member of the forces while in civil life.” 


A. That would not apply to a very large number of men, but there has been a propor- 
tion of cases like that. 
The CHARMAN (reads): : 
* 15. That should a man, who is on the strength of the D.S.C.R. for treat- 
ment die from any cause whatsoever, his dependents shall receive a pension." 


Why ?—A. We claim that if a man has been received on the strength of the D.S.C.R. 
it should establish his claim for pension. 

Q. Is not his claim for pension determined before he enters the Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment, upon his discharge from the army?—A. Yes, but he might die from 
some other cause while accepting treatment for disability. 

Q. Do you think he is any more likely to die while under treatment than he would 
be if he had not entered?—A. There have been men who entered Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment institutions for treatment, whose wounds have reopened or something 
of that kind, and while there, possibly contracted influenza or some other disease and 
died while under medical treatment; in that case his dependents should receive 
pension. 

Q. Why should the dependents of a man who is receiving treatment be plaeed 
in a better position than the dependents of a mán who does not take treatment as he 
would be under this proposition ?—A. If a man is taken on the strength and admitted 
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to an institution of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment he, generally, is in a very 
serious condition, otherwise he would be classed as an out-patient or given casual 
treatment. 

Major Coristine: My understanding is that in certain cases a man is discharged 
directly into the L.S.C. from the army and in other cases he has been kept on the 
C.E.F. strength for treatment. 

WiTNESS: Yes, that is the case. 

The CHamwawN: (Reads.) 


_ “16. That a fund should be established to provide for the burial of a 
pensioner whenever necessary." 


Mr. AncHmarp: In the new Act there is a provision that if the man died as the 
result of service the Government should pay his funeral expenses up to $100, pro- 
vided he did not leave an estate which was sufficient to defray the cost of burial. 

Witness: Only for the period during which the men received war service gratuity 


has the Government been paying burial expenses, during the six months subsequent 
to discharge. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 
Q. Which really comes out of the gratuity ?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Andrews: 


Q. Is it not a fact that the Great War Veterans’ Associations are handicapped 
by having to pay these expenses?—A. During the recent epidemic of influenza our 
branches were nearly ruined endeavouring to meet the burial expenses of pensioners 
who died without friends and without any estate. We have been put to an enormous 
expense in this regard, and we feel there might be some way in which the pension 
might be commuted to meet the funeral expenses. I would like to reiterate what I 
said in regard to men who die six months from date of discharge. I think that clause 
is particularly important. Very many men contracted ailments on active service, and 

were sent back to rest camps from the trenches, probably with rheumatism or some 
similar complaint, not serious enough to cause them to be sent to the base hospital. 
Frequently no record is made of that particular disability on their medical history 
sheets. They- endure this patiently and are probably discharged, and may omit to 
draw to the attention of the medical examiner upon discharge that they have suffered 
at intervals from this particular disability, and attempt to earn their own livelihood. 
Six months after discharge this ailment may develop and as there is no record on the 
medical history sheets of this disease, they cannot establish claim to pension. Although 
I admit there are many cases where it would seem to be subject to abuse, yet as a 
general measure of justice, striking an average of all such cases, in order to provide 
for many cases where hardship is caused, we are asking that this proposal be adopted. 
You may find it advisable to insert several qualifications in this clause, but we would 
strongly advocate the principle embodied therein. | 

Q. Would you mind telling us who were present when these conclusions were 
arrived at?—A. A representative from each province in the Dominion, and they had 
before them the various resolutions which had been forwarded to the Dominion office 
by our various branches. They made an attempt to consolidate these on this memor- 
andum, dealing of course only with the general principles involved and with what were 

. considered to be the most important. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 


Q. With reference to clause 1 in regard to raising the pension for disability, 
whether that should be reasoned on the basis of the man or his family, do you think 
it would be wiser to increase the single man’s total disability to $900 and leave the wife 
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and children as they are, or should the raise be in the amount paid to his wife and his 
children? Do you get my point?—A. No. 

Q. If you increase single men, you increase everybody. The question comes up 
squarely. If-$600 is a sufficient allowance for a single man, totally disabled, but not 
helpless, then should we increase the allowance to the wife and children ?—A. To begin 
with, we consider the $600 is not entirely adequate, but we lay particular stress on the 
need of the women and children. 

Q. Any increase might be considered partly an increase to the single man and 
partly an increase to the wife and children?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nickle: 
Q. What do you mean by the recommendation that equal provision should be 


made for children who become orphaned through the death of their mother?—A. The 
intention, I think, in view in preparing this clause was that the pension formerly 
awarded to the widow should be divided equally among the children. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. As well as their own allowance?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. Supposing a man died leaving one child, that wife having died the child would 
get $24 under the present regulations?—A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing he died leaving a widow and one child, and the widow died one 
day after the death of the man, that child would get $52?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think you can justify that?—A. I do not think the $52 is an unreason- 
able amount. 

Q. Then if it is not, the other child should also get $52 instead of $24? I put it 
in this way: A dies leaving a child; the child's mother being dead, that child gets how 
much ?—A. $24. 

Q. A dies leaving a wife and one child, the wife following him in death one day 
after, that child would get $52. How do you justify paying $24 to one and $52 to 
another ?—A. We are asking for an increase. We say they should be equalized. 

Q. You say the allowance to orphan children is too low?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your recommendation would hardly work out the remedy?—A. I see where 
the discrimination occurs, but at the same time we are ‘asking an increase of the 
allowance to orphan children. I would not attempt to justify any inequalities between 
the allowances. Probably the wording of this has caused a slight misunderstanding 
in that regard. 

Q. The allowance for double orphans is too small?—A. Yes. 

Q. And how that is to be worked out is a matter of administration?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the reason of transferring pensions over to the Minister of Finance? 
—A. We have been led to believe that the Board of Pension Commissioners is more 
or less hampered. There seems to be a conflict and confusion in regulations, through 
the interlocking of the regulations of the Pension Commission with those of the 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Department. There have been, for instance, different 
and confusing arrangements with regard to the payment of pensions to a man receiv- 
ing vocational training. We are asking simply that the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners have more latitude and be responsible to the Government through the Minister 
of Finance, and that they generally should have more latitude in dealing with pensions. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would this be a fair interpretation of your view, that because of the action 
of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Department this regulation has been made 
whereby the pension is discontinued during the period of training, and if it were 
removed to the Department of Finance you think the pension would not be discon- 


tinued?—A. I would rather not place that view on record. 
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By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. You think if the Minister of Finance had it, it would be his only child and it 
would be well looked after; that is in relation to the soldier?—A. I am trying to 
look at it from the point of view of the average soldier. We would like to consider that 
as something apart from the activities of the Department for Civil Re-establishment. 
We think that the psychological value of such a system would be very great. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Have you many complaints as to the educational training not being con- 
tinued long enough to enable a man to learn a trade? Suppose that a man is in the 
course of learning a trade, and is cut off; have you many complaints of that kind?— 
A. Yes, Sir, quite a considerable number have complained in that regard. The 
average length of the course at present is about seven and a half months. We do not 
ask for a general increase in the length of the course, but we ask that the length of 
the course be made more elastic to more definitely determine that the man at the 
completion of his training will be as efficient as possible. 

Q. If he is anxious to go on, you recommend that his training be continued ?— 
A. Yes, sir, within certain reasonable limits. 

Witness retired. ! 


Mr. Nickie: Mr. Cockshutt has a case to place before the committee. 


Mr. CocksHuTT: I have had a great deal of correspondence during the war with 
various departments, and during the first four years the storm centre was the Pay 
and Separation Allowance Department. Since then, and particularly within the last 
year, the Pensions Board has been the storm centre. What we complain of in Brant 
County is the injustice and unequal distribution of positions. I am sorry to have to 
use such a strong word, but this committee is not responsible, and I know that you 


- are trying to get at the bottom of things. Recently, the President of the War Veterans’ 


Association, who resides in Brantford, and who served at the front I think, about two 
years, wrote to the Pensions Board in connection with eight cases, but for some reason 
or another they refused to give them to me, so I was unable to straighten them out. 
Finally, I got one straightened out, but they have declined to give me the other cases 
because they think they can bring more pressure to bear as a body than through an 
individual member. In my judgment, some of the reductions made in these pensions 
were most ill-advised. Who were responsible, I cannot say; but I do think that they 
were extremely ill-advised. One case in particular was, I think, hardly dealt with, 
that of a man who was permanently wounded at the front some three years ago with 
the result that he had one leg two inches shorter than the other. That man was 
incapacitated for life, and still his pension was cut down, I think more than one-half. 
I consider that case one of gross injustice to the man. 
The Cuamman: Do you know the name of the man? 


Mr. CooksHuTT: Sergeant Standridge; I have not got his number. It is all on 
record, for I have had a great deal of correspondence with the board, and they have 
all the particulars. However, I think that case has been adjusted, and I only mention 
it, along with the others to show that there is extreme dissatisfaction on the part of 
the War Veterans with the way in which certain cases have been dealt with. I think 
that if we are going to err we should err on the side of liberalty; that is the only 
thing that the country will excuse. The reduction was made as a result of an 
examination in the city of Hamilton, and I believe the examination was by one 
medical man which, I contend, is not enough. Where the men are well known in their 
native town, there are eminent medical men on the ground who can judge the cases 
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better than a medical man who just sees the case for a few moments, and passes. his 
judgment upon it. 


Mr. Nespirr: Would the local man not be liable to be prejudiced in favour of 
the case? 


Mr. Cocxsuutr: I would grant him the benefit of that. I have known one or two 
cases where they were prejudiced against the man. I had one case in which the pen- 
sion was taken away because the man’s own medical adviser said he was not entitled 
to it, and he did not like to see anybody else accepting the case. I think it was a bit 
of spite; I am sorry to have to say that. A man re-appears before one medical officer ; 

-in my judgment one is not sufficient. Where the medical man is not familiar with the 
history of the case, I think he is liable to fall into serious error. This is a special case 
which I desire to bring before the Committee, and with your permission, Mr. Chair- 
man, I will read the letter which I addressed on March 6, 1919, to the Chairman of 
the Pensions Board: (Reads.) 


* Dear Sir,—A year or two ago I took up with you the case of Mrs. A. G. 
C. Thompson, of Fredericton, N.B., and formerly a resident of Brantford, who 
lays claim to a pension on the ground of the loss of her only son, Lieut. Cyprien 
Thompson. S 

At that time, you stated that the provisions of the Pension Act did not 
allow of the favourable consideration of her claims, but now that I understand 
that these provisions have been modified, it appears to me that Mrs. Thompson 
is qualified to receive a pension. The only ground, apparently, on which it was 
denied formerly was that Mrs. Thompson was in temporary employment in the 
B. and A. Bank, and earning sufficient to support herself. This, however, can- 
not continue indefinitely, as Mrs. Thompson is advaneing in years, and inas- 
much as her only son was killed in action, it appears to me that she has excel- 
lent grounds for expecting the country will do something in the way of assist- 
ance to her. The son was very young at the time of his enlistment, and there- 
fore, was only on the threshold of life, but the fact that he had done little, if 
anything, up to the time of his enlistment to support his mother was no reason 
for the belief that he ultimately would not be her only support. as I think there 
was every chance of him being. 

I therefore ask you to take Mrs. Thompson's case again under your advise- 
ment, and see if something cannot be done promptly to assist her in the way of 
support during her declining years. I believe you are already pretty well posted 
with regard to her position, and I do trust that some reasonable assistance will 
be granted to her. | 

I remain, 
Yours very truly.” 


I have only received this morning a reply which is dated 8th March, as follows:— 
“W. F. Cockshutt, House of Commons, Ottawa, Ont. 


Lieut. C. A. Thompson, 
RROR CEF: 


Sir, —I have the honour, by direction, to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of the 6th inst, having reference to the pensionable status of the marginally 
named. 

2. I have been directed, in reply, to advise that insomuch as Mrs. Thompson 
is in receipt of the sum of $875 per annum her case cannot be considered under 
any clause of the amended regulations at the present time. 
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3. Enclosed herewith please find copy of this Board's letter to Mrs. 
Thompson under date of the 18th ult., which is self-explanatory. 
4. In the meantime it is regretted that no further action 1s indieated. 
I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant; 


STANLEY B. CORISTINE, 


Secretary, Board of Pension Commissioners for Qanada. 


" 


This is the letter which was sent Mrs. Thompson, dated February 18, 1919 :— 


* Mrs. Alice G. C. Thompson, 
776 Queen street, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


No. 28071, Lieut. C. A. Thompson. 


Madam,—I have the honour, by direction, to inform you that your claim 
for pension was recently reconsidered by the Commissioners who sustained 
their decision which was previously communicated to you, that pension is not, 
at present, indicated, owing to the fact that you were not dependent upon your 
deceased son to the extent required by the Pension Regulation to entitle you to 
pension. 

If, at any time, your earning capacity is decreased by reason of age, or 
increasing infirmity or should your income be reduced for any other reason, if 
you will kindly advise our St. John District Office, which is located at 43 
Canada Life Building, St. John, N.B., of the circumstances, your case will be 
given further consideration. 

I have the honour to be, Madam, 
Your obedient servant, 


The Secretary, Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada. 
Per A.M.B." 


Now that, Mr. Chairman, constitutes in brief the case I have had in hand for over 
iwo years and Mr. MeLeod has done great deal on behalf of Mrs. Thompson and I con- 
sider the whole statement very bad, and not to the credit of the Pensions Board; I 
cannot view it in any other regard. Mrs. Thompson was left a widow many years ago 
with a son of 12 years of age; by means of very great struggling she succeeded in 
educating this young man and he was on the threshold of life when he enlisted. 
Because Mrs. Thompson had done work in the bank, which she never had to do in her 
whole life before, since the death of her husband and had been able to eke out a living 
for herself and educate her son she is denied any recognition whatever by the Pensions 
Board. 

The Cuamwax: What is the clause of the Pension Act covering that case? 

Mr. CocksuuTT: It is a matter of regulation, but in applying the regulation you 
do a very great injustice in depriving people who it seems to me are entitled to 
consideration. The Pension Act should be so ordered that the regulation should not 
always govern when it is going to do a very great injustice to any individual. 

Mr. HucH Crank: Was this under the Act? 

Mr. CocksHuTT: Yes, this letter said it was in conflict with the regulations and 


/ therefore she could not receive anything under the regulations because she is receiving 


$875 from the bank. Her son was only 20 when he was killed and she had put him 
through the university—it was a great strugele for her to do so—and he was her 
prospective supporter for all her natural life. Yet because she is in receipt of a revenue 
of $875 which she earns by work she was never called upon to do during her husband's 
[Mr. W. F. Cockshutt, M.P.] 
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lifetime—she is a well-educated woman, full of pluck and go—and I do say if that 1s 
the best this country can do, where a woman sacrifices her only son, the light of her 
life has gone out, in that way, and she is not to be considered because she is able at 
the present time to earn enough to maintain an existence, it is not very creditable. 
I feel very strongly in this case and would not have appeared here had it not been 
for that fact. Mr. McLeod has had this matter in his hands for over two years, £ 
know this lady very well as she formerly lived in Brantford. I am told this is not an 
isolated case, that there are many of them; I am sorry if there are and I will be 
surprised if the moral opinion on this question does not rise up and do Justice to 
suffering humanity without any regard to what others may say. I say this is a case 
of suffering humanity where a woman has to go and toil to the end of her days because 
this country has accepted the service of her only son and because she is now earning 
a little money she is denied any support from the Government. It seems to me this 1s 
a case that should be taken under advice. I for one feel, that if there is any department 
in this country that should err on the extravagant side—I say the extravangant side if 
necessary—I say it is this matter of distribution of pensions. I cannot speak too 
strongly, knowing many cases in our own part of the country, and I would like to 
impress upon the Committee, with all the seriousness I am able to bring to bear, that 
I trust that you will advise such cases as these be looked after. It is up to the country 
to attend to it. It might be stated that because the father of a young man who had 
fallen could pay these expenses, the country should not be called upon to pay it, and 
in the same way it might be contended that if this woman is able to earn a little money, 
the country should not pay it. If the widow were to throw up her hands and sit down 
in her house and do nothing, I suppose the country would pay for these things. This 
woman has pluck and energy and when her only son has gone from her she is denied 
relief for evermore. I think there is an injustice in such a case as this and I say that 
it deserves your serious consideration. 

Mr. Nickie: When Mr. Cockshutt states that she is denied relief for evermore, 
that is not correct. I endeavoured to explain to Mr. Cockshutt this morning while this 
‘was one of many cases, yet I thought the decision of the Pension Commissioners was 
in line with the regulations as they exist, whether or not those regulations are correct. 
That is a matter of policy, not of administration, and in the event of this lady being 
unable to continue the work she is now doing, then the Pension Commissioners on 
the ground of prospective dependency but in the sphere of their authority, are bound 
to reconsider the case and grant this woman the pension to which she is entitled. 

Mr. CocksuuTrrT: What would be the result if she dies in harness? Mrs. Thomp- 
son may struggle at her desk until she dies, and I think I am justified in saying for- 
ever, because if death carries her off before she makes further application for pension 
then it is forever more. 


Committee then adjourned until 11 a.m. to-morrow. 
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i House or Commons, OTTAWA, 
Committee Room No. 117, 
Wepnespay, March 12, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the question of Pension and Pension 
Regulations met at 11 a.m., Mr, Nickle in the chair. 


Members present.—Messieurs Andrews, Clark (N. Bruce), Cronyn, Green, 
McCurdy, Nesbitt, Nickle (vice-chairman), Redman, Ross, Rowell (chairman), and 
Sutherland.—11. 


The CBamMaAN: I have a communication from Mr. Mackie, M.P., of Edmonton, 
with enclosures, which I desire to place before the committee. The enclosures read 
as follows :— 


“Edmonton, Alta, Jan. 9th, 1919." 


“Dear Sir,—In connection with the pensions paid to the widows of soldiers who 
enlisted in the Edmonton district, and whose widows are still residents of this city, 
I wish to draw your attention to the fact that in my opinion, based upon the experi- 
ence I have gained in my present office and before obtaining the same, it is not a fair 
" adjustment of pensions to attempt to pay to widows raising families in such western 
| cities as Edmonton, the same amount as is paid to those similarly engaged in Eastern 

cities. The cost of raising a family here is different in every way, and the actual 
‘ figures for rent and their fixed charges does not express the actual difference when it 
comes to raising a family during the entire year. 

“The enclosed schedule was carefully prepared and carefully gone over and the 
figures were corrected by officials of the city, and very few changes were even sug- 
gested, as it was found that those who prepared the schedule in the first instance had 
been very careful to ascertain the exact prices of the materials referred to. 

* I am giving you this information in the interests of a readjustment of pensions 
to war widows, and I have suggested to some of them that they prepare a petition 
supporting from their own viewpoint the material contained in this letter and in the 
schedule. 

“I wil be glad to place at your disposal any machinery we have in the City 
Hall to go further into this matter, if by so doing, I can assist you in placing before 
the proper authorities the true conditions of the city of Edmonton and the people 
dependent upon the Pensions Fund for subsistence, who are residents here. 

“Trusting you will accept this letter and the enclosure in the spirit in which it 


is written, and with an eye single to doing justice to the widows of soldiers in whose 
interests it is written. 


Team, 
* Yours very sincerely, 


3 (Sgd.) “Joseph Clarke, 
* Mayor." 
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“ Petition of Widows of Deceased Soldiers to the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada, Ottawa. 


“Edmonton, Alta., Jan. 10th, 1919. 


i Cs coda —The petition of the undersigned residents of the city and district 
of Edmonton humbly sheweth :— 

“4. That the husband of each and every one of the undersigned enlisted in His 
Majesty’s forces for overseas, service from the Edmonton district, and was killed while 
so serving His Majesty the King. 

«2, "That the attached letter of the Mayor of Edmonton, with the schedule therein 
referred to, also attached, contains a fair statement and estimate of the cost of main- 
taining a family in the Edmonton district, and is attached to this petition for the 
purpose of supporting an application of your petitioners for an increase in the amount 
allowed as under the pension rules of the Dominion of Canada. 

* And your petitioners in duty bound will ever pray for the serious consideration 
of the petition herein and for the immediate granting, of at least a portion, of the 
relief petitioned. for. 

SCHEDULE OF THE COST OF LIVING. 


For one year for a family consisting of four persons, one 
adult (widow) and three children, based on the 
prevailing price of commodities in the city of 
Edmonton, in the fall of. 1918. 


Fuel— 
Goal aA tonseat $> Mer TOM pet ee e LM U te $70 ^0 
Wood, 4 loads at $4.25 per idad’ Big lies E A E i 17 c0 
- Light and: Water— 
Hlectric Jiehtab9l2n erronea m te 15 00 
Watora at »s1.0wDeramoNbh E E A e 18 00 
1 J 1 ^ z : — $120 06 
Clothing for Widow— j^ 
lwanter Suit.» 14. 0 0 e Moll iq P iude eue ass $45 90 
d tvhimmPe OAL eee A ME Ud e aan ee eem Ee ae 35 00 
irwübfer.hatz.vzove. mi £p999B81D.45.5 7.4 UE. 10 90 
l pair winter boots... .. «. a4 so le ee ee ee 7 50 
ij pair summer shoes. m0 
1 pair overshoes. 2 00 
2. winter. woollen petticoats, at $3. ‘each. Wei ies 6 00 
dapairswintercmiclens) € 2 0 S eee ret e 3 00 
2 suits woollen underwear.. .. qudd d, 9 00 
4 pairs winter stockings at "756 each. 3 90. 
1 summer. dress. 25 00 
3 suits summer underWear at $82:. a eid n A 6 n0 
Ot waistsiandblouses mtz$às;5iui.5 2.101..0.43 2&0. 18 00 
D paa OF Borseistsr$0. Som oL E D ur. 12 00 
2 SUMINer Petticoats AL™ 99.90. . Gd cour aK Wee eae ips ee 10 50 
&acoldrslatld5edi DOIUJSLIOS.IBATRRUE OL) a: 0 90- 
Neckwear, syne etc. i5 HEEL SELMA eats : 6 60 
4 pairs summer stockings at Tael T M qu EA a 3 00 
2 pairs gloves at:$5509577. MAS see ee. 3 90 
1 dozen handkerchiefs at 25e. RI 3 90 ? 
$ summer Nati ep:t + 2 5 pepo e a E 10 00 a 
1 pair rubbers. t 1535 
1 ? 3 ear 22 6: 10: 
2:süuibsof clothes! $11.205. Po Eo PI EL $22 50 


Clothing for Boy e eu School — 


pairs of stockings.. 

shirts at 95c. each.. .. 
pairs of winter mittens, oe 
pairs of braces at 25c. 


2 2éaps, "£50 eaeh oiT ; crap hte She Gham 1 50 
3 pairs of boots at $5.. EB UU Kg ra pr aser 15..00 
6 collars. Pug Mn UE 1 00 
4 ties. 1 00 
4 suits. of underwear. dcc 8 00 
TIopair&overshoese c c ae 7-25 
1 pair rubbers. eager buio UN DC arn ty 200 
overcoat.: LN E E SAA 15 00 
1 sweater R (ellen). ddp d od LY RE LAS 3 00 
8 eds 4 
4 3 
2 2 
2 0 


UE ARGUI TIN 149 55 


Miscellaneous School; requisites: oc amc M nie 15 00 
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SCHEDULE OF THE COST OF LIVING.—Continued. 
irl Attending School— i 


Clothing same amount as boy.. use Am chai sco, Mc stus o $79 55 
DOMO OF PATUIT TESA TATIE CH HS NON DD LOG IS oum. 15 00 
Chi!d— 
Clothing, mecessitics mom Vearesave 0 Wee eras Mekal 929 1 LR eade 2 (200 
Provisions— v 
Bacon, 03 JDuper Axel) AGA cm Neo. as RUN RSS. $70 20 
Mama D Ibymperniweek) PeDe RAE. eA S sie lee, ee iT 20 
Flour, 3 sacks at $6.50, 98- lb. uni. 4 19: 50 
Bread, 2 loaves per day, 10c. ‘per loaf ‘(per year) . Jj 75 00 
Susar, o Ib. pempveem i 2eonner ID... oe T9 50 
Coffee, à lb. per week, 45c. per at. DO er iad eo ata hae 11 40 
Tea ae Ib'»per.weebRnUs: eri begin T A os 13 06 
Luce. L1 Ib. Den ovbel P. POr BIEN e uiis ves ore ete 6 50 
Gheese; 11b. per week 30C. DEWIL: io 0x... rm tke TT 20 
à bn corn | can PENE WEEIN UDC WM. ll T. Needs 7 80 
Can- heans: 1 can pem week; ICER d cnr luem) eden me 7 80 
Can prasi scan: DepMvebek db iorum eed es 7 80 
Gan tomatoes; lv camvper5wgeks2930.. 2. ke) ve 11 To 
Butter, 3 IDA pbr/mweekh S0CHIO SER AAR v Seu. 78 00 
Eggs, 2 dozen per week, 40c. ‘dozen. R E E aeete 41 60 
Potatoes, 1 bushel per month, $1.50 bushel. . TOW 18 00 
Prunes d 1B. DETER CDE ly VA Eq rns 7 80 
Apricots, 1 Ib. per week, 223c. Ibi. VID. p CAE CO LO Oe T1: 700 


Peaches, 1 lb. per week, 15c. Ib.. T 

Apples, 1 Ib. per week, 173c. lb.. 9 

Beans, 1 1b. per week, 18c. Ib.. E rN y H, 9 

Breakfast:,foed cereals, Se;ipervday.. ..-.. .... 18 

Cornstarch, 1 lb. per month, 12%c lb.. 1 

Sage, 1) lb.^peroweek, 128e 1b.5:77. ae 6 

Shredded cocoanut, 1 lb. per month, 30c. TU 3 

Baking powder, à lb. per month, 25c. lb. i 6 

Laundry soap, washing powder and bluing. : 2 

Soda crackers, 1 lb. per week, 163c. lb.. ; 8 

Canned salmon, 1 can per week, 25c. can.. 3 

* Milk, 1 quart per day,1l0es;quart:.:. 6 

Cabbage, 1 lb. per week, 6c. per 1b.. 3 

Turnip, 1-1b.sgpenMreelramiper Bé. 2601.1. ..20.« 3 
Carrots, t Jpparbweeki6eo peri 0185, A LL 2019 rs 3 10 

x 3 

1 

1 

6 

0 

3 

6 

ji 

1 

T 

T 

2 

0 

2 


n 


wore 


Beets, 1 lb. per week, 6c. per 1b.. 

Lettuce, 10c. per week, 17 weeks. 

Radishes, 10c. per week, 17 weeks. n 

Fresh fruits, apples, oranges and lemons, "week, Eie 
Fruits and sugar for preserving. : 


bop 


, Pickles, 4 pint per;//week,: lic. a ‘pint... OPES prs 90 
Meat for family, 40c. per Si d lie adr ee DX A Eg 146 00 
Pepper, 2àc. per week. 2E qe. 30 
Matches. 4 00 / 
Catsup and SAUCES}: 15e. ‘per ‘week. 80 
Vinegar, 1 pint per month. as S0 
Ginger, nutmeg and spices, 5c. per week.. 60 
Salt, 5c. per month. i Bu 60 
Mustard, per year, three large tins. 25 

£01 50 
Sundries— 
Renewal of household furniture, pots, pans, etc.. $80. 00 
Pare NISUPTEHPE 2M MI Nob LE. Vu NE OMS OE 30 00 
pion Aue. 62.2. uc vp eA eitis deletae a 12 00 
Insurance on furniture. EM PSIA T S hrec, Ris 3 00 
Accident insurance.. .. D c AN 12 00 
Street car fare for family, 50c. per week. BRS NE ee 26 00 
Daily paper... ABEL CT C WA WC CRM OD TE S NT DRE. D 
Donation to church. SF EAEE IR T3290 
Doctor and medicine for family say.. ON e Y D BH NM 25 00 
Dental work for family say.. . d 10 00 
f Two per cent of wages to war funds, 40c. ‘per sedit. : 20 S0 
Ouse rent, üve2noOoBiS. e ond. Ll ela tne m rns 150 00 
m 387 00 
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No enumeration has been made in this table for pleasure or recreation, such as 
theatre, concert or excursion, nor for laundry or hair-cutting nor watch repairs or 
jewelry and many other incidental needs required in the house which could reasonably 


amount to an additional $10 over the above table. 


Mrs. I. Waring. 

Mrs. D. Saper. 

Mrs. Annie Britton. 

Mrs. T. Shaw. 

Mrs. Lily Soley. 

Mrs. Lucy Janes. 

Mrs. M. S. Methven. 
. Mrs. Annie G. Smith. 


Mrs. M. S. Webster. 
Mrs. C. B. Layers. 
Mrs. E. Green. 

Mrs. E. R. Alexander. 
Mrs. E. G. Aveny. 
Mrs. A. Strachan. 
Mrs. Y. Adamson. 
Mrs. S. J. Lessery. 
Mrs. E. S. Dawson. 


Minnie Davis. 

E. Jeandron. 

A. MeNaughton. 

B. Stauffer. 

J. D. MacDonald. 

Mr. HB R. Cox. 

Mary Jane McVicar. 
Sophie Rees. 

Mrs. E. J. Hodgson. 
Mrs. H. M. Ross. 

Mrs. Ida Irish. 

Mrs. Cathene Galloway. 
Mrs. Bird McEvoy. 
Mrs. Thomasina M. Perry. 
Maud C. Baird. 

Rachel Heath. 

Kate Ivall. 

Mrs. M. Turner. 

Mrs. E. F. Palmer, : i 
Mrs. E. Harrison. 

Mrs. C. Davis. 

Mrs. Annie Gillies. 
Mrs. Mary M. Embrey. 
Mrs. Isabell Earle. 
Mrs. Ellen S. Martin. 
Mrs. Alice V. Lord. 
Mrs. Fanny W. Silk. 
Mrs. Mary McManus. 
Mrs. A. M. Alderson. 
Mrs. Ethel Dewar. 
Mrs. Nellie Robinson. 
Mrs. P. A. Blakey. 
Mrs. C. F. McIntosh. 
Mrs. Mary Whyte. 
Mrs. Margaret S. Stewart. 
Mrs. Mary Laing. 

Mrs. Betsy Osmondson. 
Mrs. Edith Maude Daley. 
Mrs. Margaret Eustace. 
Mrs. Marg. James. 
Mrs. Ina Dathic. 

Mrs. C. H.. Carweget. 
Mrs. L. E. Marsden. 
Mrs. M. Hyde. 

Mrs. A. Mills. 


Elizabeth Jesney. 

Mrs. Avery Smith. 
Olive Dechene. 

Mrs. Givendohn Hayma. 
Marion Webber. 

Mrs. Sadie Toward. 
Mrs. Ethel P. Hancock. 
Mrs. C. B. Derrick. 
Mrs. M. Rennie. 

Mrs. G. E. Jack. 

Mrs. G. I. Braden. 
Kate E. Mather. 
Annie A. Short. 
Winnifred Taylor. 
Elizabeth J. B. Taylor. 
Ellen S. Wells. 

Betsy Knowles. 

May E. Richards. 
Edith Phillips. 

Laurie Clark. 

Myrtle E. Harvey. 
Mrs. E. A. Preston. 
Mrs. Alice B. Ellithorpe. 
Mrs. Beatrice M. Lancey. 
Mrs. Ethel N. McKenzie. 
Mrs. Alice Critchley. 
Minnie McPherson. 
Mrs. E. C. Reed. 
Harriet Hargrave. 

Mrs. Alice Forbes. 

Mrs. Rose Pears 

Ecith Edwards. 

Neilie Bramley Moore. 
Edith Caroline Johnson. 
Lily Wells. 

Maggie McLeod. 
Prudence A. Shaw. 
Mary Ann Hobson.. 
Annie Jane Sprouble. 
Maria Whitelady. 

Ethel Turner. 

Ella F. Coombe. 

Mrs. Kate Dixon. 
Annie’ Henderson. 
Catherine Sorensen. 
Mrs. M. Barron. 
Margaret B. Higginson. 
Jane M. Smith. 

A. S. Nelison. 

L. M. Everitt. 

T. Howitson. 

Helen L. Thorpe. 

Mary Wylron. 

Hannah Miller. 
Florence Bond. 

Mrs. A. M.. Hall. 

Mrs. Mary Bisset. 
Matilda Williams. 

Mrs. Christina Purvis. 
Mrs. Eva Searle. 

Mrs. Eliza Mason. 

Mrs. Nellile Larocque. 
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Hon. Mr. Rowell took the chair. 


The CHamRMAN: These documents will be put on file for further consideration 
when we come to consider the schedule. We have here a petition from the widows 
of pensioners in Edmonton, supported by a letter from the Mayor of Edmonton. The 
cost of living is placed at $1,751.35. 


Mr. McCurpy: I suggest that this be referred to the Labour Department. 


The CHARMAN: All the details will be spread on the report of the committee. Mr. 
Archibald is here prepared to give any information the members of the committee 
may desire. 


KENNETH ARCHIBALD, examined by the Chairman. 


Q. You are solicitor for the Board of Pension Commissioners?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you gave evidence before us a year ago at our investigation?—A. Yes. 

Q. I will ask you one or two general questions, and members of the committee 
may ask any questions they think desirable. Have there been any changes as far as 
you know in the pensions of Great: Britain, United States, or France or the other 
countries you referred to. I think you brought those schedules before us a year ago? 
—A. Yes, I am quite sure there have been no large changes in any of the schedules, 
except in France. I could give new figures with regard to France. With reference to 
the other countries I spoke about last year, I have no new figures at all. 

Q. Have you kept in touch with the pension boards or branches of publie service 
in Great Britain or the United States so that you will be able to tell us definitely 
whether there have been any changes or not?—A. Yes, we have kept in touch with 
them, and I would have to look at the files in the office to make absolutely certain, and 
I will do so. 

Q. The committee would like to have a new schedule prepared this year with a 
comparison of the tables in the different countries brought up to date, so that it might 
be incorporated in this report?—A. I will prepare it. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. Were the changes in France in the nature of material increases?—A. No, 
they were not in the nature of very material increases at all. They did increase them 
somewhat, and I do not know whether they have not inereased them again since the 
last report I had, because they seemed to me very low. I do not know whether I am 
right in that or not; I know they increased salaries in France a great deal, and it 
seemed to me natural that they should also inerease pensions. 

Q. As I recolleet your testimony a year ago, you said that our pension schedule 
at that time was on the whole the highest of any of the countries at war?—A. I am 
still of the same opinion. ‘ 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Were the changes in France increasing the present pensions or enlarging the 
scope?—A. They both enlarged the scope and increased the pensions, but not a very 
great increase. I have not the exact figures here at the present time, but I will get 
them for you. 

Q. Can you tell us the manner in which that scope is enlarged?—A. I think it 
would be better for me to go back and get the exact information. I can give you a 
general idea. 


[Mr. Kenneth Archibald.] 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Has there been much complaint with reference to the time which they have 
for vocational training?—A. That does not come within the scope of the Pension 
Board. I have not heard any statement about that at all; that comes under the Depart- 
ment of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 

The CmamMAN: Are there any other general questions that the members of the 
Committee would like to ask with reference to the memorandum presented yesterday 
from the Great War Veterans’ Association? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you seen it Mr. Archibald?—A. I have not studied it; I read it over once. 

Q. Would you just make your comments upon the different paragraphs of that 
memorandum?—A. With regard to the first paragraph (reads) “That the pensions 
paid under schedule A and C should be increased. That the increase should be fixed 
in accordance with the present cost of living to arrive at the amount required to secure 
for the pensioners a generous living wage. That the increase should apply propor- 
tionately to the allowances for dependents. That the discrepancy between the allow- 
ance for totally disabled men and the allowance for a widow or dependent without 
children should be removed.” I have not any remarks to make with regard to the first 
part, but with regard to this discrepancy between the widow and the totally disabled 
single man and widow and dependent, I think there should be a difference between the 
totally disabled man’s pension and the widow’s pension for the reason that the totally 
disabled man has lost the use of the functions of his body, of his mind, and as such, is 
in a much worse position than a widow who has a healthy body and mind, and who, if 
necessary, can assist herself and augment her pension by work or otherwise. I think 
that just as soon as you increase the pension to the widow and make it equivalent to 
the totally disabled man’s pension the disabled man would say “I am worse off than 
the widow; I must have an increase again.” 

Q. What do you say as to the suggestion that the pension should move up and 
down in accordance with the scale of the cost of living; what do you say as to the 
feasibility of that from an administrative standpoint?—A. It would be quite simple 
from an administrative standpoint provided it was done say once in two or three or 
five years, but it would be perfectly impossible to do it every year. It would cost the 
country a tremendous amount, and I do not think it would benefit the pensioners very 
much. One other point with regard to that is that if the cost of living comes down, 
in accordance with this first suggestion the pensions would have to come down. 

The CnmamMaw: Mr. MacNeill said that. 

Witness: If the pensions came down I think we would have a great hullabaloo. 

Mr. Nespitr: That is the proper word, though it is not quite strong enough. 


Witness: It would also depend upon what statistics you were going to take with 
regard to the cost of living. I have heard it stated that the Labour Department pre- 
pared statistics with regard to the cost of living. On the other hand, I have heard it 
stated that the conclusions come to are not based upon proper statistics, and that the 
only possible means of arriving at such figures is to have family budgets, say by a 
thousand families in different parts of the country, prepared under direction, which I 
think would be a very difficult thing to do. The Department of Labour only takes into 
consideration the cost of food, and does not take into consideration in any way the 
capacity of the housewife to look after any money she may happen to have. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It is a theoretic standard rather than a practical one?—4A. T think it might be 
expressed in that way. 
[Mr. Kenneth Archibald.] 
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By Mr. Cronyn: 

Q. It was suggested in Alberta that the diffieulty regarding the sliding scale might 
be overcome by continuing the Patriotic Fund, and by empowering the committees 
of that fund in each district or area to meet the high cost of living either in individual 
cases or on some general scale?—A. I see no reason why the municipalities or the 
provinces should not do that rather than the Patriotic Fund. The Patriotic Fund 
seems to me to be more or less an organization for the war, and for the war only, 
to assist the dependents of soldiers who have gone overseas who are accustomed 
perhaps to a little bit more than the country was paying in separation allowanees, and 
so on; but I think that pensions should as much as possible take the place of pay 
and allowances and of the Patriotic Fund and anything else that was ever given to 
the dependents of the soldiers, or to the soldiers themselves, and it should be granted 
on a generous enough scale. As a matter of fact it should be sufficient to provide 
a decent livelihood for a man, or for a woman. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Do you know whether they have in England local organizations for the supple- 
menting of pensions?—4A. I am quite sure that they need them. 
Q. Do you know whether they have them?—A. They have them, yes. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 


Q. The argument in favour of the Patriotic Fund runs along the line that when 
the eost of living did decrease it would be easier for the Patriotie Fund either to go 
out of existence or to cease its payments than to make a reduction in a rate of pension 
once fixed?—A. Yes, I think so, too, I do not think that you can make the rate of 
pension excessive on account of the high cost of living, and I think the pension, if it 
must be supplemented, should be supplemented by some other organization than the 
Patriotie Fund. It should be supplemented by the province or municipality, just 
in the same way as in the case, for instance, of a strike, when the men are striking for 
hngher wages, the strike fund is used. 


Mr. Nespirr: It would be impossible to continue the Patriotic Fund after the 
war is over. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 


Q. It would probably be easier if the cost of living decreases to discontinue the 
Patriotic Fund altogether or to cut down the amount allowed by that fund?—A. I 
believe that you cannot. If you once have a rate of pension you will not be able to 
reduce it at all unless the cost of living comes down to half what it is now. If you 
once decide on a rate of pension you have to leave it at that rate or increase it. If the 
Government also has the Patriotic Fund to supplement the pension the people might 
say: “ My pension is too small and that is why I get the Patriotic Fund”; and when 
the Patriotie Fund is eut off they would not be a bit satisfied with the statement that 
the Patriotie Fund has been cut off on account of the eost of living having become 
cheaper; they will probably say that the cost of living might be cheaper but that the 
pension is too small any way, that they managed to get along with the Patriotie Fund 
and the pension combined before the living was cheaper, that while they can get 
along with it better now, they would assert that at no time were they absolutely satis- 
fied. 

Q. Then there is another point you were speaking about as to the difference 
between the pension to the widow and the totally disabled man. It seems to me that 
your argument would not apply to the widow with children, and her first duty is to 
look after her children?—A. If you take the widow with children and put her in 
relation to the totally disabled man with children my argument will obtain. No 
matter how many or how few children the widow has the totally disabled man is in a 
worse position than the widow. 


LMr. Kenneth Archibald.] 
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Q. He has more to support !—4A. The man with a wife and three children at the 

present time has 
Mr. Cronyn: $1,056 a year?—A. And the widow with three children 
Mr. Cronyn: $840 a year?—A. Yes. 


At this stage the^committee adjourned to room 318. 


The committee having resumed. 


The Cuamman: Before we adjourned we were asking Mr. Archibald questions 
with relatien to the memorandum submitted by Mr. MacNeill on behalf of the Great 
War Veterans. Questions of policy are for the committee to determine, but if Mr. 
Archibald can give us any facts which will enable the committee to reach a conclusion 
as to questions of policy we would be glad to have the information and any opinion 
he may have to offer. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 

Q. I was asking you about total disability pensions ?—A. I could give you accurate 
figures with regard to the complaints about the total disability pensions, and about 
all other classes of pensions, but I cannot say now what kind of complaints they are, 
or in what proportion they are, or anything about them, but we have the information 
in the office. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Take item No. 2 in the memorandum, which states that the pension granted 
to orphaned children is inadequate and should be increased. Is not the pension at 
the present time equal in case the mother dies, or is there a difference?—A. If the 
soldier dies and leaves children who already have no mother, the pension will be $24 
a month for the first child. If the soldier dies leaving children who have a mother, 
and the mother subsequently dies, the pension for the child will be $24 exactly the 
same in the one case as in the other. E 


By Mr. Redman: 
Q. What is the authority for that?—A. Section 17. 
Mr. Nickie: It is inferential. 
Mr. RepMan: Very inferential. 


By the Chatrman: 


Q. That is what is actually done?—A. Yes, it could not be interpreted any other 
way from the point of view of intention. 

Q. How do the allowances for orphaned children in our schedule compare with 
the allowance in Great Britain and the United States?—A. I think the allowances 
in our schedule for orphaned children are higher than Great Britain and the United 
States. In France it was proposed—although I am not absolutely certain it is their 
law at the present time—that the first orphan child should be regarded às being the 
head of the family or the mother, and was given the mother's pension, and the second 
orphaned child was considered as being the first child, and so on. So that with our 
figures for the widow and three children the widow gets $40, the first child $12, the 
second child $10, and the third child $8, which would make $70 a month. If we applied 
the principle which was proposed in France, where there were four orphaned children, 
we would give the first orphaned child $40, namely, the widow's pension, the second 
child $12, the first child's pension and the third $10 and the 4th $8, so that a family 
of four orphaned children would receive the same as a family consisting of a widow 
and three children. 
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Q. What was the increase made in the pensions to orphaned children, or were they 
included in the changes made since our last meeting ?—A. Yes, on January 2, an Order 
in Council was passed which increased the allowance for the first orphan from $16 to 
$24 and for the second from $16 to $20, and the pensions for the third and fourth 
orphan children are the same. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 

Q. In the United States, according to their scale they give a larger allowance to 
orphan children ?—A. Yes, but if you read on in that report you will see they reduce 
the allowance gradually and when there are three or four children they do not get as 
much. They allow $240 for the first child, $120 for the second child, $120 for the 
third child, and $60 for each subsequent child. If you had a family of four orphan 
children in the United States you would have $45 a month. A family of four orphan 
children in Canada under the present rate would receive $72 a month; so that with 
four children the Canadian rates are much higher than the United States rates. Even 
with one child under the present scale the allowance would be $24 Canadian as against 
$20 American. 


By Mr. Andrews: 


Q. Referring to the point you mention, which has been brought to the attention 
of the Great War Veterans in regard to the orphan children, is that important in your 
mind?—A. We have had quite a large number of complaints with regard to families 
of one, two or three children. It has been stated that $16 was not enough to look after 
one orphan child, and it is still said that $24-is not enough to look after one orphan 
child, the reason being that the guardian of the particular child must give up some- 
thing in order to look after the child. The $24 may pay for the child’s food and cloth- 
ing but will not pay the guardian for the trouble that the guardian must go to in 
order to look after the child. We had a case from the west in which there were three 
orphan children. I think it was a sister of the soldier who took charge of these chil- 
dren, who gave up a position as stenographer in order to take charge of the children. 
She complained that she could not possibly make both ends meet on $48, because she 
had to support herself on the $48, as well as support the three children, and I do not 
know whether she can make ends meet with the extra $12 she is now getting. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When the amount for the first orphan child was increased from $16 to $24, 
which is 50 per cent, I assume the pension commissioners thought that would meet the 
situation ?—A. Yes, the commissioners thought that would meet the situation, and 
I think it has met the situation except in a few cases. 


By Mr. Andrews: i 


» Q. Is it not a fact that where there are one or two children our pensions are small 
but where there are five or six children they are large ?—4A. Yes, that is absolutely the 
ease; one child $24, 9 children, $44, 3 children, $70, 4 children, $86, five children, $102, 
6 children, $118. When you get over $100 for a family of six or seven children it seems 
a great deal, especially as a widow with five children does not get as much as six orphan 
. children. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. But there is this radical difference, where there is a widow with five children, 
they are all in one household, but where there is a number of orphan children, they are 
probably scattered?—A. I do not know why they should be. I suppose the reason why 
they are scattered is because in a way it is impossible to keep them together. 

Q. They are adopted into other households ?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You have to bear in mind that the widow with five children has to look after 
the children, whereas the orphan children of the totally disabled would have to have 
some one to look after them ?—A. That is just the argument which is made in France. 
They say that you should give for the first child, not only for the maintenance, but 
also to pay for a house over its head and possibly for some one to care for it. 


By Mr. Redman: : 
Q. The first orphan would have to take care of the others?—A. The first orphan is 
looxed upon as the head of the family. 
Q. Care would be taken that he was actually such ?—4A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It would depend on the age of the child and on the conditions in that case? 
—A. Yes, they must always have a guardian of some description, whether an adopted 
parent or a foster parent, or a guardian appointed by the courts. You cannot pay the 
money to a child. 

By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

Q. Do you prefer the sliding scale of the United States to our own sliding scale? 

—A. No, I do not think I do, but I do not desire to express an opinion upon that. 


I merely brought forward the French idea, and our own facts. I would prefer not to 
express an opinion as to that. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. The French pension is very much lower than the pension here and there might 
be more justification in their case than there would be here. Would that make any 
difference ?—A. I do not think it would make any difference in the principle. Their 
pensions are very small; they pay only one hundred franes a year. 

Q. Consequently a child is practically helpless. The pension would not provide 
for 1t2— A. No: 

The CHamMaw: The situation is wholly different, as you say, Mr. Sutherland, 
with regard to their scale. 


„By the Chairman: 

Q. What is the next?—A. (Reads) * That the Board of Pension Commissioners 
should be empowered, subject to the authority of the Governor in Council, to revise 
the basic rate of pensions from time to time in conformity with the increased or 
decreased cost of living as ascertained by reliable and expert investigation.” 

Mr. HvucH Crank: Mr. MacNeil was to furnish us with some figures from the 
Department of Labour. i 

The CHamwaN: We were to get some figures, but they have not come to hand yet. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is the next clause?—A. (Reads) * That the Board of Pensioners should 
be an entirely independent body, free of all external influence, and responsible direct 
to the Government through the Minister of Finance, as provided in sections 30 and 31 
of the Pension Regulations." 

The CHamMawN: That is a question of policy. 

Mr. Nespitt: We recommended that in the first place. 


— By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the next ?A. (Reads) * That every pensioner or prospective pensioner, 
both at his initial and subsequent' examinations, should appear before a board of three 
medical examiners, and that there should be attached to each district office a permanent 
board of not less than three fully qualified medical examiners, as many of whom as 
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possible shall be overseas men for this purpose. This should in no way interfere with 
the existing provisions for calling in of expert advice when deemed necessary or when 
requested by the pensioner to do so." 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is the present administrative method, and from the administrative stand- 
point what would be the feasibility of the change proposed?—A. At the present time, 
we have in our larger district offices, that is to say in Vancouver, Winnipeg, Montreal 
and Toronto, three or more medical men re-examining cases. 


By Mr. Redman: 
Q. Do they sit as a board?—A. I am coming to that. In the smaller cities, I 
think in about eight or nine cities, we have only two medical men. In some of the 
still smaller ones we have only got one. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In what percentage do you have two? Would you have three in the main 
centres?—A. We have not got two at the present time in them all, but we will have 
inside of a month. We will have two in all offiees except three; that is, in fourteen out 
of seventeen offices. We do not anticipate that we will need three under the present 
scheme in more than six of the offices at any time. The re-examinations are done in 
this way: the pensioner is notified in advance of the time he has to go. He is told 
the hour and the day on which he is to submit himself for re-examination. He goes 
into a room, and is stripped and examined by one doctor. If that one doctor finds 
anything special in his case upon which he does not wish to take the responsibility 
of deciding, he will refer the case to a specialist, neurological specialist, or lung 
specialist or orthopsdie specialist. On the other hand, if it is a simple ease, such as 
having a foot or hand off, or amputation of any description, the doctor will simply 
recommend the man for a pension. The recommendation will thereupon pass to 
Ottawa, and the recommendation of the doctor in the distriet is now being accepted. 

Q. Are you speaking of the granting of the pension or of the re-examination ?— 
A. The original granting of the pension will be done similarly should the soldier: so 
desire. 

Q. I asked whether you were describing the re-examination?—A. Yes, I was 
deseribing the re-examination. With regard to a new pension 

Q. Before you pass to that take the case of a re-examination where you say it is 
a simple case. Would that apply when the man’s pension is being reduced? One 
of the complaints is that whereas he may have been granted a pension on the recom- 
mendation of a medical board composed of two or three men, he is brought up before 
a single medical adviser and on that one man’s recommendation his pension may be 
substantially cut down on re-examination?—A. Up to the present time that has 
obtained, but recently we have decentralized our medical service. We sent the doctors 
we had at the head office who were deciding on pensions—practically all of them—to 
our various district offices in order that they might see the men and estimate their 
disabilities. The rate of pension is estimated in the man’s presence and he is told 

`- how much pension he is to get. If the man is satisfied with that award, of course 
the case is not heard of again. If, on the other hand, the man is dissatisfied, the 
medical examiner in the district is instructed to do his best to skow the man why his 
disability has been estimated at a certain percentage. It is hoped that the man will 
see the justice of the award in the greater proportion of cases, but in those cases in 
which the man still thinks he has been awarded too small a pension he will have the 
opportunity of bringing his own medical practitioner with him to the district office, 
and thereupon both the medical examiner of the Board of Pensioners and this man’s 
own private practitioner will decide as to what the estimate shall be. If they cannot 
decide, the ease will have to be referred to some board of specialists which we hope 
eventually to be able to organize. 
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Q. Do you think that what you have in process of organization would remove the 
ground of complaints that have been suggested in the proposal of the Great War 
Veterans?—A. We feel this, that the pensions will be granted at the same rate by 
one man as by three; at the same time that may not be the feeling of the Great War 
Veterans, and if they feel that the decision of three men will give them more con- 
fidence and will do more justice to the pensioner than one man, then the complaint » 
not met. But we hope that the system we now have in force will do away with at 
least 75 per cent of these complaints because of the fact that the medical examiners 
will explain to the man at the time of his re-examination just exactly why he is getting 
20 per cent instead of 35 per cent. ' 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. Within two months past I know of two instances where men were up for re-ex- 
amination and were told by the medical examiner that there was not any change in 
their condition, and they went back home with the assumption that the pension would 
not be changed, but were afterwards notified that it had been reduced !—A. This new 
system of awarding pensions by the medical man who has seen the soldier has only 
been in force since the 17th of February. It had been talked of for from three to four 
months previous to that, but the commissioners could not decide among themselves 
as to the value of it, and it was only in January that the commissioners got together 
(it was more or less a compromise) and decentralization took place. In future ifa 
soldier is told at his re-examination that he is going to get so much of a pension he 
will get that much pension unless there has been some gross error, very probably a 
clerical error, such as awarding an 80 per cent pension for the loss of one eye or some 
such thing as that. But the doctor who sees the man will estimate the disability and 
will tell the man what pension he is to get; he will then fill in form and forward it 
to the Ottawa office and, without checking whatever, that form will be placed in the 
hand of the Awarding Clerk who will write out the authorization for the pension which 
wil go to the Pay Branch and a cheque will be paid. Then the file will go to the 
medical advisers whom we still have in Ottawa, who will check over the award for gross 
errors and, at the same time, from the point of view of medical opinion, if they see a 
condition which they think has been estimated at 10 per cent too low or 10 per cent 
too high they will write to the district medical examiner and ask him what his reasons 
were for giving 10 per cent more than the head office thinks is right; they will not stop 
the pension or make it 10 per cent less unless on reply from the medical examiner of 
the district it is discovered that he has actually made an error. If the medical exam- 
iner who has seen the soldier is in agreement with the medical adviser here who has 
seen the description of the soldier then the pension may be reduced, but otherwise the 
decision arrived at by the medical examiner in the district will obtain. 

By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. That is in line with the recommendation of last year’s report?—A. To an 
extent it is. 

Q. But it varies, in this respect that it was recommended that it should be 
impressed by those in authority upon the examining medical boards before whom 
members appear for examination for the determination for disability, that the rela- 
tionship between them is that of doctor and patient; that every facility should be 
granted a member to give an account of the facts of his condition from his point of 
view. You are diametrically opposed to that in principle?—A. Absolutely no. One 
of the reasons upon which it was decided to decentralize the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners was that it was practically impossible to describe weaknesses. One medical 
man might describe a particular disability as “very weak, cannot walk more than half 
a mile without loss of breath”; another man might describe exactly the same condi- 
tion as “seems weak, walks with difficulty"; and another man might describe it in an 
entirely different way from either of the other two; it might make a difference of any- 
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thing from 10 to 50 per cent, just through the fact that the descriptions were not very 
well written to start with and were not very well interpreted to finish up with. So we 
think that the doctor who sees the soldier is the one to say what the disability is. Last 
year there was a great deal said about too much sympathy, the danger of too much 
sympathy; but we have not found it at all since this scheme has been in operation; 
we do not think, with regard to the medical examiners, that sympathy bears any rela- 
tion to the percentage of disability at all. 

The CHAIRMAN: Some complaints which come in would appear not to justify the 
eonelusion that there had been undue sympathy. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Colonel Belton, I think it was, last year was very emphatic on that point that 
they were in a better position to accurately estimate a man's disability than the medieal 
man who examined him, who were liable to be influenced by sympathy ?—A. Last year 
that was the opinion of most people that had any connection with pensions at all 
except the Great War Veterans’ Association. We have come round now to the Great 
War Veterans’ Association point of view; we think they are absolutely right, and there 
are very few people in the office now who think that they can estimate pensions better 
at the head office than the medical examiner who sees the man. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. In what respect have the conditions changed whieh made you change your 
viewpoint/—4A. The conditions have not changed, except that we have better-trained 
men at present in our employment, and more of them. 

Q. Did you hear Mr. MacNeill’s statement, that the salaries are not attractive 


. enough to enable you to secure the very best medical experts?—A. We have made 


increases in salaries tc our medical men recently, and they seem to be very well 
satisfied with the increases they have received. In order to estimate a disability you 
do not need to be a particularly expert physician. It is a part of medicine by itself— 
the estimation of disabilities—and you can be an expert in that line and yet not a 
very good doctor. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. What tables or standard regulate the determination of disability ?—A. We 
have a table of disability prepared by our doctors. It is prepared from statistics of 
every kind. We endeavotr to keep it up-to-date. We have made out lung tables 
and heart tables and made a great many of them from actual experience of men 
coming home. On the other hand there are a great number of diseases that cannot 
be set out in the disability tables. Some disabilities cannot be accurately estimated. 
They can only be set down as such and such a disability, ranging from ten to eighty 
per cent, according to the severity of the disease.. Those things are very difficult to 
estimate, and with regard to those cases the medical man who is examining the soldier 
is the only one who can attempt to say whether it is 30 per cent, 50 per cent, or 70 
per cent, unless a most detailed description is given. 

Q. I have heard a criticism of your tables to this effect, by people who have given 
it a theoretic study; that the percentage of disability to be allowed in cases of less than 
total disability was arrived at by a computation of the disability tables throughout the 
world used largely in reference to the workman's compensation question. The argu- 
ment was twofold; first, that these tables have been too low, and secondly, that they 
did not contemplate and did not meet the condition of the country where we had 
suddenly thrown upon our. industrial and civil life so many men suffering from 
disabilities and it was stated that the low percentage men were not getting justice 


according to these tables?— A. Well, it sounds very reasonable, but I think you ought 


to get some expert in economy, political or otherwise, to tell you about that. 
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Q. Can you suggest such a man?—A. Yes, there is a man, I cannot remember 
his name at the moment—the statistician for the Ontario Workman’s Compensation 
Board. 

Q. You think there may be something in the point?—A. Yes, it seems reasonable, 
but I think you would have to get an immense number of statistics before you could 
say it was proved. 


The CuamMaw: That is very interesting. There are complaints the percentage 
is too low. "That is the greatest complaint I have heard. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. I have heard that a 50 per cent disability for tuberculosis should be 100 per 
cent, that there cannot be any such thing as 60 or 70 per cent disability in tuberculosis ? 
—A. Not being a medical man I can only tell you very briefly what I know about it. 
Pensions are awarded in tuberculous cases at 100 per cent when the case is active. 
If the tuberculosis is active it is 100 per cent. If it is quiescent or arrested the dis- 
ability may be much lower, in accordance with the necessity for rest. I know one case 
in which tuberculosis has been arrested for ten years. The particular man is carry- 
ing on/and working pretty hard, but he could never work in a strenuous unskilled 
employment. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What percentage would he be given under the schedule?—A. He might be 
given something between 25 and 50 per cent. A case of quiescent tuberculosis would 
be between 50 and 100 per cent, and a case of active tuberculosis would be 100 per cent. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 


~ Q. In your evidence last year, at page 103 you gave a table for estimating incapa- 
city in pulmonary tuberculosis and you give a description, class No. 6, as follows— 
“Signs of a healed lesion without relapse at the end of two years under ordinary liv- 
ing conditions 25 per cent?—A. That is the lowest. That is because the man is 
restricted in occupation. He may be perfectly well for two years but he is restricted 
in occupation. He cannot engage in certain occupations without the danger of con- 
tracting tuberculosis. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. The preliminary examination upon which pension is first depending is by the 
C.A.M.C. doctors?—A. In the C.A.M.C. examination, on which they discharge the 
soldier, for tuberculosis they make as complete an examination of the man as they 
can. The medical document, the papers of the discharge board, and any other papers 
that may be on the man’s file will then be sent direct to our district office. Our dis- 
trict officer, the medical examiner, will thereupon read over those papers, and come to 
a conclusion with regard to how much pension he should get, without seeing the man. 
Then the clerk in the district office will write to the man and say, “ Your disability 
has been estimated at 25 per cent. You will get so much money for that. If you have 
a wife, you will get so much money. If you are not satisfied with that award, rail- 
way transportation will be forwarded to you in order that you may be examined at 
this district office.” If the man does not answer, or declares himself satisfied, the award 
is sent to Ottawa and the pension paid. If he says he is not satisfied he goes in and 
1s re-examined, and if, upon re-examination, the examiner is still of the same opinion, 
he will explain to him. It is hoped the result will be that the complaints are eut right 
at the beginning. / 
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By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. That is a new practice also?—A. Just dixo since 7th February. 

Q. You have practically eut away from the Army Medical Corps, and decen- 
tralized?—A. We have not cut away entirely. 

Q. I say practically ?—A. Yes, but we still use their doctors as much as possible. 
We have got to use their doctors; we will never be able to get away from using them. 

Q. But you are not influenced by their recommendations?—A. Not a bit; they 
do not make recommendations. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is the Pension Board required to accept men fromthe C.A.M.C. or its staff ?— 
A. No, we are not required to accept men from the C.A.M.C., but we have made it 
a poliey to employ as many returned soldiers as possible, and we have employed them 
on medical duties as well as on clerical duties. Practically all our medical advisers 
in our district offices—I think there is just one exception—are men who have seen 
service overseas. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Do you always pay the transportation to the point of examination? I know 
of a ease in Lethbridge, for example, where a man had to appear every six months. 
He was getting two and a half dollars a month, and it cost him twenty dollars to pay 
his way to the point of examination, so that he was a good deal out of pocket?—A. 
We always pay the transportation backwards and forwards. We also pay $1.10 every 
day for the man and 75 cents for a meal and $1.50 for a bed. 

Q. In the ease of an appeal?—A. No matter what it is, we pay seventy-five cents 
for each meal and one and a half dollars for a bed. 

Q. No matter whether his appeal is successful or not?—A. It does not matter a 
bit. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. So that he is allowed $3.75 for his hotel provision, and $1.10 a day for his 

own time, and his railway travelling expenses?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Clark: 

Q. That ends the examination, does it? That is the final examination; there is 
no further examination of that man for pension purposes?—A. No, there is not. 
When a man has been examined in the distriet his pension is assessed, and that man 
is never examined again unless he complains, or unless he becomes worse or better, 
Of course we examine men once in six months whose disabilities are only of a tem- 
porary nature. They may get better or worse in six months. If, however, they have 
got anything that is apparently permanent we give a permanent pension. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If he is not satisfied, he would be examined by one, two, or three doctors, 
according to the provision you have made at your various centres?—A. Yes. 

Q. Assume that he is dissatisfied with the finding of the medical board which 
made the personal examination, has he still got the right of appeal?—A. He is allowed 
the right of appeal to the commissioners at Ottawa, and we hope to be able to organize 
perhaps two, three, or even four boards of specialists who would probably meet once 
a week or perhaps twice a week to examine these special cases that we cannot satisfy 
by the other means. After all, the appeal to the commissioners themselves is not of 
very great value, for the commissioners must accept the opinion of their medical men. 

Q. Would these specialist boards that you speak of sit in appeal and appeal only, 
or would they advise on all matters requiring technical knowledge?—A. We have 
not quite decided how these boards would be composed, but the proposal is that there 
should be a specialist of practically every description, such as heart, lung, orthopedic 
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specialists, and so on, also eye and nose specialists would be members of these boards. 
The board would probably be located in the cities of Toronto and Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. 

Q. Number 6 deals with the question raised with regard to a medical appeal 
board. Would you just look at that? 

Mr. NickLE: I would suggest that Mr. MacNeill be permitted to ask questions if 
he so desires. 


By Mr. Andrews: 


Q. I gather that in actual practice you have found the necessity of some court of 
appeql.—A. I cannot say that we have found the necessity for a court of appeal. We 
have found the necessity for using specialists all the time, and it might be better if 
these specialists were on a board. We simply use these specialists and ask them what 
their opinion are, and we have in the main accepted the opinion of the specialists. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Are there any administrative diffieulties in the way ut. carrying out the prin- 
ciple, that is assuming that it was a desirable thing as a matter of public principle?— 
A. No, there are no administrative difficulties that I know of, except the difficulty of 
securing men who are conversant with the pension regulations and the basis upon 
which pensions are estimated. There are not very many medical men in Canada at 
the present time who are competent to do what this calls for. We will have quite a 
lot of difficulty in having more than three or four boards composed of such compe- 


tent men. 


By Mr. Clark: 
Q. When all the C.M.C. men are back that difficulty will disappear—A. Imme- 


diately, it will disappear entirely. 

Q. Your proposal would be that the decision of that particular board of expert 
medical men would be final?—A. Yes, I think there would be absolutely no good 
appointing such a board unless that board would give a final decision. 


J 


By Mr. Cronyn: 

Q. The Pensions Board are taking steps, are they not, by way of instruction to 
medical men and students throughout the country to secure competent men?—A. 
Yes, we are trying to get the men who are lecturing to medical students and those who 
are giving papers at the medical associations and associations of a similar nature to 
give instructions along the line of estimating disability. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are doing everything in your power to train up a MUS of medieal men 
who will be competent to perform this duty?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. Would it not give greater confidence to the soldiers if they had a representative 
on the Examining Board?—A. The first examining board does not estimate for 
pensions at all; that board is appointed to see whether a mam is fit for discharge or 
not and to describe his condition. They used to estimate for pension when the pensions 
were under the Militia Department, but since the pensions are not under the Militia 
Department that is not the ease any more; the one duty of that board is to determine 
a man's eondition and to recommend him for discharge, it is the duty of the pension 
board medical officer to give the man his pension. 


Q. Without seeing him ^—4A. Without seeing him, or after seeing him just as the 


man likes. : 
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By the Chairman: , 

Q. He does not see him if the man has no objection; if the man has an objection 
he sees him?—A. The original idea was to get all these men back and get them 
examined, but it'was thought that the men would have complaints and would say * 
do not want to come back too soon, to have too many medical boards”; so we adopted 
- the plan of giving the man a pension and he'could come in for examination if not 
satisfied. 

Q. Do you suffer from any administrative disability in getting medical men? 
The suggestion has been made here that the pay is not sufficient.—A. We have had 
quite a bit of trouble getting competent men, but that was only partly on account of 
salary or the amount of pay; it was mainly by reason of the fact that there were not 
enough medical men to go around. I do think it would be of advantage to the country, 
and to the soldier, that the Board should be able to secure the services of physicians 
of high standing; we might pay as much as $10,000 per year, but on the other hand 
it would be very difficult to get a physician who is in receipt in the practice of his pro- 
fession as a private practitioner of from $10,000 to $15,000 per year to give up his 
private practice and go into what he would come to consider largely a cut and dried 
business. ' 

Q. How do your present salaries run?—A. The present salary of a medical man 
is $3,000 on appointment, after six months service $3,500, and after a year and one- 
half’s service $4,000;'that is the schedule which the commissioners adopted recently. 


By Mr. Redman: 
Q. Do you require them to devote all their time for those salaries?—A. We 
demand their whole time. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ( | 


Q. Does that apply to the doctors who examine men for discharge?—A. To all 
medical men, except some who were already in the service and who are paid according 
to their rank; Lieut.-Colonels get $4,500 and one Colonel is getting $5,000. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is the pay of their rank/—4A. That is approximately the pay of their 
rank. 

By Mr. Redman: 

Q. Disability of a man is estimated in the first instance by a Board of two or 
three men as the case may require; after that if the man wishes to appeal from the 
decision of that Board must.he go back to the same men again ?—A. Is this on re- 
examination ? 

Q. Yes, if he appeals and wants re-examination who does he go to? the same men 
again ?—A. Up to the present time he has always gone back to the same district boards. 

Q. Under your present plan he goes back to the same Board ?—4A. Under the pre- 
sent plan we hope that occasionally he will bring in his own medical practitioner with 
him; that is the actual plan which is in operation; we are making plans for a Board 
of Specialists. i : 

Q. That has nothing to do with ordinary complaints?—A. Not with the ordinary 
complaint, but we are trying to engender a spirit of trust between the doctor who 
originally examines the man and the man. When the ordinary civilian goes to a doc- 
tor for treatment, he gets his treatment and perhaps it does not cure him, but never- 
theless the ordinary civilian goes back to the same doctor and that is what we are try- 
ing to do in this case. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. I may be a little dense but you made the suggestion to Mr. Sutherland just 
now that the Examining Board for Discharge did not tell the man what they were 
(Mr. Kenneth Archibald.] 
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going to allow him?—A. The Discharge Board does not tell him anything, they have 
nothing to do with pensions. ; 

Q. You said a moment ago that somebody tells the man what he should get om 
A. The Medical Board of the district tells the man; the medical district officer esti- 
mates the pension without seeing the man; he then gives the man a letter saying 
“You are to get so much pension, if you are not satisfied we will send you a travel- 
ling warrant to come in and be examined.” Perhaps after examination the medical 
man will say to him “there was not quite enough description of your disability on 
the Boards that I have, I realize that your disability is 50 per cent and you will get 
that.’ If the man says he thinks that he should get 75 per cent the medical man 
will tell him that he can only give him 50 per /cent. 


^ By Mr. Sutherland : 


Q. As I understand it at the present time the pension is fixed with the medieal 
man having seen the pensioner?—4A. It is not fixed it is estimated. 

Q. It is fixed to the extent that if he does not aecept it he can appeal?—A. No 
it is not a question of appeal at all, it is estimated, and then the man is notified * you 
are going to get so much pension and if you are not satisfied we will send you a 
travelling warant and you can come in and see us." 

Q. If he does not come in that is his pension?—A. If he says “I am satisfied,” 
or if he does not come in that is the pension. 'The reason why we do that is, as I 
said before, we thought we would cause a great many complaints if we insisted on the 
men coming back for medical examination in every ease, and it would be more or 
less absurd to insist upon his coming in for re-examination if he were satisfied in the 
first place or with the explanation that he was given. 

Q. But what I am getting at is that the pension is fixed without the medical 
man seeing him ?—A. The first estimate, yes. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. After a man is examined, and he is not satisfied and comes in and asks for 
75 per cent disability, and the doctor says “I appreciate your ease and I am going 
to give you 50 per cent” has he the protection of getting a civilian practitioner /— 
A. He can then go out and get his own private practitioner and bring him up to the 
office and his private practitioner and can have it out with our man, and if the private 
practitioner and our man cannot agree both their opinions will be sent to Ottawa and 
submitted to the commissioners. 

:Q. Then I suppose if a private practitioner is called in by the soldier the Board 
pays the cost?—A. We agree to pay his fees up to $5, if the complaint is justified. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. A year ago the question was asked Mr. Archibald with regard to the local 
examining board officer fixing the amount of a man's disability and he said * No, the 
local Boards are not fixing the amount of disability any more”; up to a month and 
a half ago they did estimate the amounts of disability, but it was found, very fre- 
quently that the description of the disability did not warrant the percentage of pen- 
sion estimated, and therefore they were asked, instead of estimating the percentage 
of disability to give a more complete description, the whole history of the case, and 
the condition of the man. And under section 25 of the confidential instructions to 
officers it says “ Medical officers should be careful that soldiers neither know the per- 
centage at which a disability in them has been estimated, nor be given ground for 
thinking that the percentage at which disability has been estimated by the Board of 
Medical Officers has necessarily a direct connection with the amount of pension which 
the soldier may expect to receive.”—A. That is all a thing of the past. 

Q. So that the stand Colonel Belton took before the committee was the very 
opposite of the one that is now being put into effect?—-A. Yes. 

[Mr. Kenneth Archibald.] 
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By Mr. Nickle: ; 

Q. It is a marvellous right-about turn. If a man goes before the Board and is 
dissatisfied, is he allowed to make a statement and have it, taken down in writing and 
submitted to headquarters?—A. I do-not think they ever ask to do it. I suppose a 
statement could be sent to headquarters, Your recommendation that the relationship 
between doctor and patient should be applied has been taken much to heart. A man 
can make a written statement if he wants to, and it can be sent in. We are trying to 
bring the doctor and patient together, just the same as the doctor and a private person 
are brought together. 

Q. In doing that you are carrying out the recommendation the committee made 
last year ?—(No answer.) 

By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. As a result of the policy in effect previous to the last few weeks some soldiers 
rather resented the inadequate pensions that were being awarded them, which were 
much less than the examining board led them to believe they would be. What steps will 
have to be taken to have a new examination ?’—A. Any pensioner can at any time make 
a complaint with regard to the amount of his pension, or with regard to the fact that 
he is not so well as he was before, or with regard to anything at all. He will make his 
complaints to the district officer, and the district officer will take steps to re-examine 
him if there is any cause whatever for him being re-examined. 

By Mr. Andrews: 

Q. As a matter of fact it will come up automatically ?—A. It will come up auto- 
matically unless his pension has been made permanent, in six months or a year. 

Mr. Nessir: I found in practice that was correct. They give them re-examination 
without discussion if they want it. 

By Mr. Sutherland : 

Q. I have two cases in my mind, one receiving $2.50 a month and the other $2.60 
a month. The $2.50 pensioner had a running sore in his neck. The bullet was never 
removed. He was one of the first contingent, and that man considered it was such a 
gross injustice that he has asked to have his pension cancelled. He refuses to go near 
any board. He is not able to obtain any permanent employment, and there is great 
danger of him losing his mind through the feeling of resentment on account of the 
injustice he has suffered. In the other ease, I know that the man lost several months 
as a result of this and during the last few months the pension of $2.66 has been cut 
off and he does not ask for it. He says, “they can go to the devil, I can make a living 
without it. If that is the treatment I am going to receive from my country after what 
I have done, I am not going any further. "—4A. Lots of cases that appear the hardest 
are cases of hysteria and we are not paying pensions for hysterical conditions such as 
described by Colonel Russell last year. We give gratuity sometimes, but we do not 
pension any more, and instead of pensioning them, just as soon as we find out their 
condition we send them for treatment, then if they refuse treatment we cut off their 
pensions from the other point of view, namely, that the refusal to accept treatment 
is unreasonable, so that in that way we have cured hundreds of them that otherwise 
probably would have had hysterical paralysis or other forms of hysteria for a long time. 
We have one such man in our,own employment. He has never had a pension for it 
and never wanted it. It has been proved to him the condition is only hysteria. 

Q. The difficulty was all functional?—A. Yes, nothing organic. 

Q. But the case of the man with the running sore could not be classed as 
hysterical ?2—A. No. 

By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. Are you following out the provisions of section 12 of the report of the com- 

mittee last year in regard to this matter/—A. We have a different section. We are 


allowed to act in accordance with our own judgment. 
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Q. Are you overriding the clause of last year's report?—A. We are not over- 
riding it, we are acting according to our regulations. 

Q. Then you are not respecting these regulations?—A. No, because the Governor 
in Council did not enaet them. 

Q. I thought he held that these matters were administrative?! —A. No. The 
regulation was passed providing that if a man unreasonably refused treatment the 
commission should have authority to reduce or discontinue his pension. That par- 
ticular clause was never put in the regulations—or rather, it was put in the regula- 
tions but in a different form. 

Q. Do I understand that in spite of the recommendation of last year the Govern- 
ment authorized the Pension Commissioners to totally cut off a man's pension if he 
refused treatment ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Thereby ignoring clause 127—(No answer.) 

Q. Clause 12 reads:— 


“That if a medical board, consisting of a physician or a surgeon appointed 
by the commission, a physician or surgeon appointed by the member, and if 
these two do not agree, a third physieian or surgeon appointed by them is of 
opinion that the meniber should undergo medieal or surgieal treatment in a 
sanitorium, hospital, convalescent home, or otherwise, for any purpose, for the 
period which the said Board is of opinion that such treatment is necessary and 
the said member refuses to abide by such decision, the pension awarded or to 
be awarded may be reduced by not more than 50 per cent; that if that member 
is unable, or neglects, or refuses to appoint a physician or surgeon, the Com- 
mission shall make the appointment, and that the reasonable expenses of said 
Board be paid by the Commission." 


Is that recommendation of the committee effective to-day and being respected in 
the administration of pensions?—A. No, that recommendation of the committee is 
not effective. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 
Q. Section 9 (b) of the Pension Regulations reads:— 


“Tf a member of the forces should undergo medical or surgical treatment 
in a sanitarium, hospital, convalescent home or otherwise for any purpose, for 
the period during which such treatment is necessary and in his interest, and 
the said member of the forces unreasonably refuses to undergo such treatment, 
the pension awarded or to be awarded may be reduced or discontinued in the 
discretion of the Commission." 


That is what became of our recommendation. 


Mr. Nickie: It is absolutely ignoring what we threshed out for days. I am not 
accusing anybody, but I do not see the use of the committee making recommendations 
if they are to be ignored. It gets away from the very principle we fought for that 
there should be no arbitrary cutting of pensions. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. The expression “ unreasonably refused treatment ” is rather wide. Who is the 
judge ?—A. The Commissioners are the judges. ; 

Q. Have you any fixed standard as to reasonableness?—A. We take each ease 
individually and decide whether the refusal of treatment is unreasonable. Here is 
a case where I think refusal would not be unreasonable. A man has tuberculosis, and 
it is recommended that he go to a particular sanatorium. He says, “No, I have a wife 
and three or four children whom I have to keep; I am going to live in a healthy place 
and treat myself and rest a good deal, I will be alright.” His refusal to accept treat- 
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ment would not be considered unreasonable. That was a particular case in regard to 
which I was asked to say whether the refusal'to accept treatment was unreasonable, 
and I said no, it was not unreasonable. 

Q. You have cited one case; permit me to cite another. In this case the man was 
receiving $2.66 a month. He had seen about three years service and was firmly con- 
vinced that he was going to throw off his disability. He was anxious to do some- 
thing during the war, and in consequence of his energy and determination he was 
appointed foreman in a munition factory. He was losing considerable time as a result 
of his disability. It would come upon him without any warning and he would be laid 
off for a week possibly. He was unable to go into hospital to take treatment. He 
wrote back saying that at that particular time it was impossible, in view of the con- 
sideration that had been shown to him by the manufacturers in overlooking his 
disability and giving him this employment, and in view of his desire to do something 
towards winning the war, to go off absolutely without any further consideration. 
What would you say as to a case of that kind?—A. I do not know that it would have 
been unreasonable to ask him to accept treatment which had been demonstrated in 
other cases to be perfectly successful merely because he had obtained employment. I 
think that his refusal would be considered unreasonable. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND: The pension was a mere pittance, and he was able to do work 
up to a certain point, and was firmly convinced he was going to overcome his disability. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. If he went into hospital he would get an allowance?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Andrews: 

Q. Take that drastic rule in acual practice with regard to a man refusing treat- 
ment, his pension is cut off. Is that being applied to cases other than those of hysteria, 
or is it being confined to hysteria cases?—4A. I think we have the most use for it in 
hysteria cases, but it is not absolutely confined to hysteria cases. We have had some 
tubercular cases. 


By Mr. Nickle: . 
Q. :And some hereditary cases and mental?—A. Yes, possibly. 


/ 


t 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Friday next, March 14, at 11 a.m. 
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House or Cowwoxs, OTTAWA, 
CommirtEe Room No. 318, 
Fripay, March 14, 1919. 


The special committee appointed to consider the question of pensions and pension 
regulations met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, the Honourable Mr. Rowell presiding. 


Members present.—Messieurs Andrews, Béland, Bonnell, Brien, Clark (N. Bruce), 
Devlin, Lang, MeGibbon (Muskoka), Nesbitt, Nickle, (Vice Chairman), Redman, 
Rowell (Chairman), and Sutherland—13. 


The Cuairman: We have a letter from Major Todd stating that he will be in 
New York during the whole of next week, but that if we desire to hear him he could 
be present in the week commencing the 24th. Then we have a letter this morning 
from Mrs. Warminton on the cost of living, which I shall read to the committee. 


(Reads) :— a 


Permit me to ask for your consideration of some suggestions I wish to 
make in regard to existing pension regulations as they affeet widows. and 
children. 

, I may say that for the whole period of the war I have been closely con- 
nected with the administrative work in the * Montreal Patriotie Fund;" and 
have had intimate contact with a great number of women, and from the experi- 
ence so gained, I feel qualified to speak on the subject of the living conditions 
of the women who have. suffered bereavement owing to the war. 

Though my husband, Major Warminton, lost his life early in the war, I 
ask you to believe that I have no personal aims in taking up this matter with 
you, and that the only object I have in writing is to endeavour to procure a 
fair consideration of the circumstances of these women, and the treatment by 
the Government of the widows and children on as liberal a scale as is possible. 

Knowing that your efforts have already been along these lines, as evi- 
denced by the late increase for the allowance of children, I hope that the facts 
that I now put before you may induce you to extend this increase to their 
mothers. 

I am sure that the people of Canada will not complain even if you err on 
the side of liberality, but if the allowance is too meagre, and deficiencies have 
to be made up by local aid, I am sure that dissatisfaction will result, and it is 
better to consider these questions now, before any cases may arise which would 
give undue prominence to the inadequacy of the allowance already made for 
the sustenance of widows. 

It is well to remember that many widows will marry again and so relieve 
the pension fund, and gradually the children will come of age when their allow- 
ance will cease, thus diminishing the amount payable, and I would bring promi- 
nently before you that it is now and for the following few years that the mother 
wants the most help because she must give the children a fair chance, she must 
properly clothe, feed and educate them if they are to become desirable citizens. 
It must also be remembered that owing to the conditions of business in 1914, 
a great many married men of superior class joined the forces, and had these 
men survived they would have seen to it that their children were well brought 
up, and I feel that it is not your wish, nor is it in the spirit of the pension 
regulations, that this principle should be set aside. 
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There may be abuses of the pension regulations in isolated cases, but 
speaking from my knowledge I think they will be few, and these cases should 
not justify improper treatment of the great body of women who have suffered 
in this great cause, and to whom the gratitude of the Canadian people should 
be shown, both for the womens’ sake as well as in memory of their husbands 
who died for the Empire. 

The following scale wil show you the difference between the money 
women received whilst their husbands were at the front and what they now 
receive as widows:— ; 


Income of rank and file while husbands Pension of widow and children. 
at the Front. 


Woman with no children— 


Separation allowance. .. $30 per month. | Pension.. .. .. .....--.-. $40 per month. 
CNSSIEILCGAMDAY. . e. eh NT 20 Vs —— 
Mont Pat Bundes ala d TOIfference et eru n ee AL v 
$61 
Wife and one child— = 
Separation allowance. .. $30 per month. Pension widow.. .. .. .. $40 per month. 
ASHENE BEY... 5. . trs 20 of " Genius AO EERE 12 new scale. 
Monti Bato Hund. 06 l6 to 20 ac- 
cording to Difference .. .. “$14 to $18 i 
age of child. 
$66 to $70. 
"Wife and four children— 
Separation allowance. .. $30 per month. Pension widow.. .. .. .. $40 per month. 
VASITERIB UL PAV oido phe Lem 20 di s a enidren 3 A e 38 new scale. 
Mont. Pat Fund. 08i. 33 or more ac- ^ Sas ss 
cording to $78 
age of 
children. 


$83 or more per 
month. 


In addition to this they were given, if ill, by the “ Montreal Patriotic 
Fund,” $5 called a sympathetic. allowance, or emergency as required, burial 
and accident grants, ete. 

The reduction from $61 and over to a net $40 per month is being felt by 
all women so situated as a very serious matter, consequently an increase of not 
less than ten dollars per month seems worthy of consideration. 

Whilst I have dealt with the widows of private soldiers only, who pro- 
vide the larger part of your pension list, I would also like to draw your atien- 
tion to the allowance made to widows of officers who are with or without 
children. At present widows of lieutenants receive $60 per month, captains 
$66.50, majors $84 with the usual allowance for the children, which is the same- 
for all grades. 

I would seriously ask you to reconsider these pensions, for you must remem- 
ber that most of these men were educated men, who fondly hoped to educate their 
children in the very best way that is available, and to leave their wives well 
provided for. 

In times such as we are experiencing, and which will persist for some 
years, a widow in this position cannot possibly bring up a family with credit to 
the community on this amount of money. The margin between success and 
failure may only cost the country a small amount extra per month, and it seems 
hardly worth while to run the risk of failure for a few dollars. The increasing 
age of the children, too, as the pensions fall in, gradually reduces the AOS 
of the widow. 
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If you think that a personal discussion will be of value, I would be glad 
to wait upon you in Ottawa at your convenience and discuss these matters 
with you. 

I am not in any way what you would call a reactionary, my ideas being all 
derived from my personal experience and I would not approve of loading up the 
pension fund with a lot of unnecessary payments, but at the same time I do 
believe that the widows of private soldiers and of the officers should be more 
liberally treated, and I think if you compare the sum already authorized with 
the money actually required for the subsistence of these women and children, 
and the education and formation of the latter as future citizens of Canada, you 
will be liberal in your recommendations, and you may depend on it that you 
will have the backing of every well-thinking citizen of the Dominion. 

Respectfully yours, 
Emily Warminton. 


The CHamMawN: I am very glad that Mrs. Warminton is with us this morning. 
She will be very pleased to answer any questions which members of the committee 
may desire to ask her with reference to the conditions existing in Montreal and her 
experience in dealing with cases under the Patriotic Fund. 


Mrs. WARMINTON called. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Can you tell us, Mrs. Warminton, how many cases have come under your 
observation ?—A. No, I cannot give you the exact number. The heads of the Patriotic 
Fund told me that if I needed them—of course I did not know that I was coming 
before you—they would give me their cases because they have not lost touch with the 
widows; but they all tell me that it is simply impossible for a woman to live and be 
respected on the present pension, especially a woman without children or with one 
child. 

Q. Do you know from your own observation or information whether many widows 
are engaged in any occupation, that is, widows without children?—A. No, I am afraid 
I eannot tell you that this morning. I do mot want to say anything that I am not 
absolutely sure of. J would rather not make a statement as to that. 

Q. I am under the impression, although I am only speaking from an impression, 
that the reason why the pension for widows without children was fixed at that amount 
was that probably many of them were supplementing their incomes. They differ from 
women with children ?—A. That may be so, but if a woman, especially the widows of 
the First Contingent men—many of whom were men over the military age—many of 
these women are over forty to-day, and you all know as business men that it is the day 
for young people, and a woman of forty, if she has no education and has to go to work 
has to go possibly as a scrub woman. That does not seem right. I feel rather strongly 
on this. I do not know whether you realize possibly the difference which ten dollars 
makes to a woman as to whether she keeps straight or not. 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 


Q. You mean in a month?—A. Yes, in a month. The difference between $40 
and $50 would make a great difference to that class of women. Now, you take the 
woman who wants to go on living in her little home and may want to take in a 
boarder; they do not like to take a woman boarder, but they take in a man, who pays 
better and is not so much trouble. I do not need to say any more. What I want is 
that the widow should have sufficient to let her live a clean, respectable life. The 
woman with a number of children is better off; the woman without children or the 
woman with one child is hard put to it to make ends meet. 

[Mrs. J. N. Warminton.] 
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By Mr Nesbitt: 

Q. The woman with four children is fairly well provided for ?—A. The discrep- 
ancy there is very small; for the woman with more children the pension is on the 
right side. j 

Q. That is, she can keep her house with it?—A. Yes. 

Q. The pension committee of the Great War Veterans’ Association drew our 
attention to that?—A. The Great War Veterans are asking for a great deal; I think 
they are asking too much. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would you just tell us what your experience has been in working in Montreal 
in connection with the pension work, or in connection with the Patriotic Fund 1—A. 
Well, most women feel that they cannot exist, they caunot live, as soon as their 
husband is killed, on the pension they are getting. I had a little woman come into 
the room just before I came up here, and her husband had been killed. it was rather 
late. There had evidently been an accident, and she asked me what she was going 
to get. I told her, and she just looked and said: “I cannot keep up my home, that is 
all.” And she cannot do it. 

Q. How long have you been engaged in this patriotic work?—A. Ever since the 
war has started, and I have charge of the big application room. The average number 
of applieations has been from 250 to 300 a day in that room. Every applieation goes 
through my hands. I know what it costs for these people to live; I know that the 
living now is at its highest point, but I do not believe it will ever go back so that 
women can live on $40 per month, but if you give them more, I would say that 
$50 a month would be sufficient. I can only speak for Montreal, and for the wives 
of the rank and file there I should say that $50 per month for the widow and continue 
to give the other allowances to the children; that would be sufficient to make her 
independent. 

Q. You think that if the pension to the widows were increased/from $40 to $50 
per month that would pretty well meet the situation ?—4A. I should say so, but I think 
I shall be called down by the Great War Veterans! Association and others; my opinion 
on that point will not meet with their approbation at all, but I think I know just how 
far a dollar will go. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. I would like to say that I visited the rooms where Mrs. Warminton carries 
on the work and I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that these women in Montreal were 
splendidly organized and that they can give the men an example in the way of organi- 
zation; they deal with from 300 to 350 applications per day?—A. I want you, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, to understand that I am absolutely on * my own," I am 
not representing the Patriotie Fund or anything else. With regard to our organiza- 
tion I may say that within a very few minutes I can turn up the record and give any 
information that is required with reference to any application that has been made at 
any time. I would like to offer a few suggestions with reference to the pensions to 
officer? widows. I do not like to speak about this matter because I am an officers 
widow, but I happened to be one of the lucky women; I was able to carry on my 
husband's business after his death, and I am still carrying it on and therefore I am 
able to live comfortably; but that has nothing to do with the case. But I want to tell 
you why I take it up. I like to have my pension, it helps, and I am able to go along 
comfortably. But I know officer? widows with two or three little children—one widow 
I know of has had to go out and work in an office, these widows cannot live on the 
pension and bring up their children as we want the children of Canada to be brought 
up to-day. These men gave up good positions when they enlisted, and you have to 
take that into eonsideration; the widows of many of these men have young children 
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and their husbands, being young men, were not able to carry big insurance; you could 
not expeet them to do so, but you have fb look to the future of Canada. 

Q. Has many of these cases come under your observation ?—4A. I know of three 
eases in Montreal to-day; one of these widows is in an office, and another one has her 
mother living with her—none of them want their names to be known, they are so proud 
—she has to go out and teach music. 

Q. Take the case of the one working in the office, how about her children ?—4A. 
That one has no children, that is why she can go into an office, but that is not right; 
it really is not right, it is all very well whilst she is young, she can work in an office 
now, but what about when she gets older? Supposing I had been left so that I had 
to go out to earn myliving! I do not say I could have done it, but you have to take 
my age into consideration, I actually could have done it, but others are not blessed 
with that ability. I am not speaking for myself, but I am speaking for others who 
are not in the same fortunate position. If I havé done any good by coming before 
you I shall be very glad; I do not ask for a lot of money because I quite realize that 
there should not be any unnecessary burden placed upon the country but the pensions 
should be sufficient for the widow to live upon so that she is not dependent upon 
charity. 

Q. Taking the Densions to widows of officers what do you suggest, what addi- 
tion do you suggest to the present pension?—A. I do not see how the widow of any 
officer from the rank of lieutenant up ean get along with less than $100 per month, 
really I do not. 


By Mr. Clark: 

Q. Your recommendation is that there should ‘be an increase. in the pension for 
widows of officers?—A. I asked for an increase from the privates right up. 

Q. Including the brigadier-generals/!—A. You have not many of the higher 
ranks, the great majority are in the lower ranks; the majors and colonels and officers 
above that rank form the smallest part of your pensioners; those below that rank 
by far the largest number. 

Q. The argument has been advanced that there should be no difference between 
the pensions of officers and privates ?—A. Of course I know there are those who advocate 
what they call equal pensions, but that can never come into force. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You do not approve of that principle?—A. Absolutely no. 
By Mr. Clark: 
Q. Do you not think that the lieutenant’s wife has just the same right as the 
majors or lieutenant-colonel’s?—A. Yes, I suppose they have, but if you are going 


^to deal with pensions in that way you will have to level everything. All I am asking 


forisaliving wage. My request has been a very moderate one, has it not, Mr. Rowell? 
Q. I think you have presented a very moderate statement?—A. I did not want 
to do anything else. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. Have cases come under your observation where a soldier got married subsequent 
to his discharge and has since died, possibly leaving a family ?—A. Possibly married 
two or three days subsequent to his discharge. 

Q. And maybe has left a child?—4A. Yes. = 

Q. Any complaints as to the method adopted in providing for those children ?— 
A. Would you mind repeating that question? 

Q. Do you feel that some are suffering an injustice in that respect, who possibly 
are thinking they are not receiving what they should?—A. Taking those married just 
before discharge? 

Q. Merried after discharge? 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Whether the widow should receive a pension or not?—A. Married after dis- 
charge—decidedly they should not. If a soldier is discharged he has gone back to 
civil life. She has married him with her eyes open. The case came up the other day. 
A woman married a soldier two days after discharge and the husband died. 


By Mr. Sutherland : 

Q. You have some cases of that kind?—A. Yes, I always take them to the Pension 
Board. 

Q. Where a soldier died as a result of the disability he had incurred in the war, 
and left a widow and say one child, do you think he is not entitled to anything ’— 
A. Oh, no. You said * married after discharge"? 

Q. Yes, but since died as a result of his injury ?—A. No; honestly speaking I do 
not think they should come on the country for anything. He has become a civilian. 
If she has married him after he has become a civilian, although he has received dis- 
abilities at the front, I do not see why he should become a pensioner on the country. 

Q. But he is a pensioner although he is discharged, and as a result of the dis- 
ability he sustained in the service he died and left a widow and child? You think 
he is not entitled to any consideration ?—4A. No, I will not make such a sweeping state- 
ment as that, but I look at it in this way; if a woman marries a man after he has 
been at the front and has been discharged, and she knows he has a certain amount 
of disability she runs the risk and I do not think the country should be compelled to 
support her. Why if that were so you would be swamped. Every woman would want 
to get married if she thought she were going to be maintained. 

Q. But it rather penalizes the soldier. It does not encourage him to get married 
at all? 

Hon. Dr. BéraAxp: There is the other ease. If the girl knows she is going to get 
a pension if the soldier dies, no matter what condition he is in, these discharged sol- 
diers will be swamped. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. The greater the disability the greater the inducement for a woman to marry 
the soldier?—A. Yes, you would be letting yourself in for a great deal. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Don't you think the Pension Board should be able to use their discretion in 
the matter?—A. I presume they can. 

The CHamMAN: No, not in that case. They are civilians and back in civil life. 
The War Veterans have raised the question. : 

Mr. SUTHERLAND: In that case the pensioner could hardly get married without 
feeling he was becoming somewhat of a criminal in jeopardizing the future of his 
family. 

The CHamwaw: He would be in just the same position as any other man in that 
position. 

The WrrNESs: Yes, just the same. I think it will take us some time to realize 
that when a soldier is once discharged he is baek in civil life. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Except that he has incurred disability in the service of the country. 
Witness: I did not expect to have a hearing before the committee this morning. 
If the members of the committee will think it over I think they will come to the con- 
-elusion that I placed my request at a very small figure. You certainly should increase 
the pensions of the officers’ widows. I am speaking what I know, and I know the con- 
ditions. It is hard for the widows, when they have little children, to educate them, 
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and they cannot do it, because many a man only carries an insurance of $10,000, and 
when that is put out at interest, what does it amount to? With what she has got she 
eannot bring up young Canada to-day as we desire Canada to be in the time to come. 
We know the best are gone, and we want to raise up young Canada in the proper way. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. KENNETH ARCHIBALD re-called: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Yesterday you were commenting upon the memorandum furnished us by the 
Great War Veterans setting out their recommendations, and we had reached No. 8, I 
think. Have you any comment to make on that?—A. I have a comment which does 
not affect the policy in any way, and that is this: From the point of view of adminis- 
tration, it is infinitely easier from our point of view to continue the pensions to the 
man while he is taking vocational training than to leave it to the Department of Sol- 
diers Civil Re-establishment to increase his pension up to the allowance which they 
have in force. That is now being done in regard to treatment cases. When a man 
comes in for treatment we continue his pension, and they increase his allowance up 
to the allowances they have provided in their Order in Council, and I think it would 
be reasonable, in regard to vocational training if the same thing were done. In regard 
to continuing the pensions, and also paying the full vocational allowance, I have 
nothing to say. 

Q. Then No. 9 is of course a question of poliey? Have you any statisties to give 
us?—A. We have no statistics whatever. We have however received quite frequently 
from the Soldiers Aid Commission and the Great War Veterans Association letters 
with regard to particular occasions, those letters of course involving the general sub- 
ject. There are quite a large number of men who joined the Mechanical Transport 
(which is a British branch of the service) in Canada, and of course there is a tre- 
mendous number who joined the Royal Air Foree, and these men, it would seem, 
might reasonably expect to get as much pension as a Canadian. We have also re- 
ceived letters with regard to the Belgian Reservists’ widows, with regard to French 
Reservists widows, and quite frequently with regard to British Reservists widows. 
But we have taken no steps except to bring to the attention of the Government that 
we have received these complaints. 

The CuairMAN: I think, Mr. Secretary, that this year again we should ascertain 
whether there is any change and ask the Consuls General of the different Allied inter- 
ests whose reservists in Canada may haye gone overseas for the latest information as 
to the numbers who have.gone, and particularly whether they know the number of 
pensioners or prospective pensioners who are residents or who are likely to return to 
Canada. 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 


i Q. Is the difference very large?— A. The difference is fairly large. Take Great 
Britain; a Canadian who is totally disabled gets $600 a year; in Great Britain he will 
get $350 a year. In England of course, there is an alternate pension. Jf he has had 
pre-war earnings, say of something between fifty shillings and one hundred shillings, 
it may be made up to approximately $75 a month, but in that ease there is no addi- 
tional allowance for his family in any way. 

Q. Otherwise there is?—4A. No, there is no additional allowance for the wife in 
England. 

Q. For children?—A. Yes, the allowance for a wife in Canada is $96; no allow- 
ance in Great Britain. The allowance for the first child in Canada is $144; the allow- 
ance for the first child in Great Britain is $84.35; that is expected to be shortly 
increased somewhat. The allowance for the second child in Canada is $120; in Great 
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Britain $63.25. For the third child and subsequent children in Canada the allowanee 
is $96 and in Great Britain $52.75, so that there is a difference approximately of one- 
third. 

By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. It would be grossly unfair to leave it at that, wouldn't it? These boys who 
enlisted in the Royal Air Force had a more dangerous job, they took a greater risk, 
and it is only right that they should receive a bigger penslon. 

The Cyaan: That is a question of policy which we will have to discuss when 
we come to frame our recommendations. In the meantime we want to get all the 
information possible. 

The Witness: With regard to the Royal Air Force, the men who enlisted in that 
are generally lieutenants or captains or officers of higher rank, and the difference 
between the British lieutenant’s or captain’s pension and the Canadian lieutenant’s or 
captain’s pension is not so great. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. Are there many of these men in the Air service who still retain their connec- 
tion with the Canadian Force, that is, who have been attached to the Royal Air Force? 
—A. While they are being trained they retain their connection with the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force, and if they are killed or injured during their training with the 
Royal Air Foive the pension is according to the Canadian scale. If, however, they 
have been trained and definitely transferred to the Royal Air Force, the British pension 
obtains. 

Q. Suppose that a man has served a year or two in the Canadian Force and then 
becomes attached to the Royal Air Force, he may have served two or three years in 
the Canadian Force and become attached to the Royal Air Foree?—4A. They would be 
definitely transferred, and would be struck off the Canadian Expeditionary Force and 
placed on the Royal Air Force. 


By Mr. Andrews: 

Q. I am told that the pension of an Imperial lieutenant is better than that of a 
Canadian lieutenant. Are you in a position to tell me?—A. I do not know the new 
figures. The widow of a British lieutenant receives one hundred pounds, or approxi- 
mately five hundred dollars a year, while the widow of a Canadian lieutenant receives 
seven hundred and twenty dollars a year. In the case of a eaptain, the British pension 
is very nearly equal to the Canadian pension. 

Q. Do they not get something in the way of gratuity or something?—A. They 
receive a gratuity, I think a year's pension to start with. I am not absolutely certain 
of the amount of the gratuity but I think that is right. I saw one case in which the 
widow had received a gratuity of a year’s pension. Whether that was done in all cases 
I do not know. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Does not the British officer who is totally disabled receive more pension than 
the Canadian ?—A. In the ease of the lieutenant, no. The captains and officers of the 
higher ranks do receive more than the Canadian pension. 

Q. My recollection is that when we first established the pensions the British 
officers’ pension was higher than ours?—A. Oh yes, the private’s pension in Great 
Britain was extremely small but as soon as a man got to be a commissioned officer the 
pension jumped right up, increasing three or four times over what it had been. 

The CnamMax: We will get the information as expeditiously as we can showing 
the number of the reservists of the different countries, and then we would like you to 
give us the information as to the difference in the scale of pensions in these different 
allied countries as compared with our Canadian scale, and what the estimated annual 
charge would be on Canada if we made provision for them. You can do that?: 
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The WrirxEss: I think I ean do that, sir. We have written to the different coun- 
tries trying to get the latest pension regulations, but in some cases we have not received 
any word since almost a year ago. 

The Cuairman: If you take that up with Sir Joseph Pope, the Secretary for 
External Affairs, and ask him to cable to the different countries, asking for the latest 
information, the matter will be expedited. 

Q. Then have you any information today which you ean give us by way of com- 
parison; you have the British and American comparison here?—A. J-have a com- 
parison made up to date, in so far as the information in the office is concerned, with 
regard to Canada, Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, France, the United States, 
Italy, South Africa, and Belgium. But it is not complete with regard to all these coun- 
tries, and it is not absolutely up to date in regard to all of them owing to lack of 
information in the office. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


‘ Q. How late is it?—A. In some countries it is as late as November, 1918; in other 
countries it does not extend beyond 1917. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is the net result of this so far as the comparison of Canadian pensions 
with pensions paid in other portions of the Empire and in the Allied Countries ?— 
A. The Canadian pensions on the whole are, at the present time, higher than the pen- 


` sions paid in any other country that we have statistics from. The only country in 


which the pension is higher for a totally disabled man and his wife is New Zealand. 
In New Zealand the totally disabled man and his wife will receive $758 and in Canada 
only $696. On the other hand the totally disabled man without a wife in New Zealand 
will receive $505 whereas the totally disabled man in Canada will receive $600. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. Have you any data with respect to the scale of the cost of living in these 
countries ?— A. I have no data whatever in regard to the cost of living in any of these 


countries, but it has always been taken for granted that the cost of living, for instance, 


in Great Britain, is less than in Canada. 
Q. What about New Zealand.—A. We have no information whatever in regard 
to that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Then this statement which Mr. Archibald has prepared will go on the record, 
and if we get any information by eable or letter before the committee concludes its 
work a revised statement will then be put in. 

Statement submitted by Mr. Archibald giving comparative table of pensions for 
rank and file handed in as follows: 
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PENSIONS—Comparative Table, 


1919 
Canada 
(new scale 
with increases 
for children). 


April, 1917, 
Dec., 1918, 
Canada 
(new scale). 


June, 1914, 
March, 1917, 
Canada 
(old scale). 


Total disability 

Allowance for wife of dis- 
ability pensioner. 

Widows 


Parents 


Children 


Orphan children 


Special allowance for 


helplessness. 


Number of classes of dis- 
ability. 


Yearly rate. 


$600.00 
96.00 


480.00 


Pension in ac- 
cordance with 
needs not to 
exceed $480. 


$144.00 first 
child. 

120.00 second 
child. 

96.00 subse- 
quentchild- 


ren. 

$288.00 first 

child. 

240.00 second 

child. 

192.00 subse- 

quent. 

Not to exceed 
$300.00. 


20 classes and 
gratuity. 


Yearly rate. 


$600.00 
96.00 


480.00 


480.00 


96.00 


192.00 


Not to ex- 
ceed $300.00. 


20 classes 
and gratui- 
ty. 


Yearly rate. 
$480.00 


288.00 


12.00 


144.00 


Not to ex- 
ceed $250.00. 


5 classes and 
gratuity. 


Statistics 
Nov., 1918. 
Great Britain. 


Statistics 
June, 1918, 
Australia. 


Yearly rate. 
$351.00 


$191.75 
Not to exceed 
$191.75 


* $84.35 first 
child. 

63.25 second 
child. 

52.75 subse- 
quent child- 


ren. 
*126.50 first 
child. 
116.00 subse- 
quent child- 
ren. 


Not to exceed 
$253.00. 


8 classes and 


gratuity. 


Yearly rate. 


$379.00 
189.50 


253.00 


Mother of unmarried 
son receives same 
pension as a widow. 
Parents without ade- 
quate means award- 
ed pension. (Amount 
no: stated.) 

$130.00 to first child, 
97.50 second child, 
$5.00 subsequent 

children. 


$130.00 to 10 years, 
162.50 to 14 years, 
195.00 14 to 16 years. 


$126.50 


No clearly defined 


classes. 


t An increase in pension for children and orphan children has been effected since previous statement 
ber increasing the above pension rates and enlarging the scope for paying pensions. 


Norz—The commissioners have written to the different countries requesting further details regarding 
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Rank and File. 
Statistics Statistics Statistics Statistics Statistics 
Oct., 1917, 1917, Oct., 1917, tItaly. 1918. April, 1917, 
New Zealand. tFrance. United States. South Africa. §Belgium. 


Yearly rate. 


$505 00 
253 00 


379 00 


379 00 


130 00 


195 00 


Not to exceed 


$130 00. 


No information. . 


Yearly rate. 


112.60 if wife 
was separated 
from soldier and 
not entitled to 
pension. 


No special allow- 
ance. 


6 classes 


Yearly rate. 


$360 00 
180 00 


300 00 


$240 00 for widow- 
ed mother. 


$120.00 first child, 

150.00 second child, 
60.00 each addi- 
tional child up to 
two. 


$240.00 first child, 
120.00 sec’d child, 
120.00 third child, 
60.00 each addi- 
tional child up to 
two. - 


Not to exceed 
240.00. A total 
disability pen- 


sioner who is bed- 
ridden or who has 
lost both hands or 
both eyes, may be 
paid $100a month, 
but there shall 
then be no extra 
allowance for at- 
tendance. 
Compensation for 
partial disability 
is a percentage of 
total ^ disability 
equal to the re- 
duction in earning 
capacity. 


Yearly rate. 
$243 00 


If without wi- 
dow or children, 
pension award- 
ed to parents. 


Will receive 
widow’s pension 
while minors. 


Yearly rate. 


$379 00 
126 30 


353 00 


No information.. 


94.90 first child, 
84.20 sec'd child, 
73.75 third child, 
63.25 subsequent 
children. 


No information.. 


Not to exceed 50 

7, of amount of 
disability pen- 
«sion the pen- 
sioner is receiv- 
ing. 


No information.. 


Yearly rate. 
$240 00 


19 classes. 


was sent to P.C. 


' t Pension bill being revised at the present time. 


pensions, but in most cases the information has not been received yet. 


i New decree passed last Novem- 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. That statement does not include the insurance provisions, perhaps Mr. Archi- 
bald might explain just what the provisions regarding insurance are in the United 
States?—A. In the United States any soldier may, within 120 days after his enlistment, 
insure his life for any sum from $500 up to $10,000, at the normal rate without any 
“loading ” whatever. The average rate, I think, was something under $8 per thousand, 
and in the United States it was found that approximately 85 per cent to 90 per cent 
of the soldiers took out insurance for $10,000, which was the maximum amount of 
insurance they could take out. The insurance premiums on $10,000 would be, on an 
average, about $80. The insurance is payable to the widow or to the totally disabled 
man, it is not payable when a man is not totally disabled. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. It is payable in instalments, is it not?—A. It is payable in instalments lasting, 
I think, over 20 years. The result of the insurance not being payable to a man who is 
less than totally disabled is that the totally disabled man has a pension of about $30 
per month plus the payments on his insurance extending over a period of 20 years, 
which will be approximately $50 per month, giving him a total of $80 per month. 
The man who is less than totally disabled, who is say 80 per cent disabled, would 
receive a pension proportionate to the $30 which the totally disabled man gets; that 
is 80 per cent of $30 and would receive no insurance, and he would also be obliged to 
continue to make payments on his insurance so that the man who is 80 per cent dis- 
abled is very, very, much worse off than the man who is totally disabled. 

Q. The cost of insurance is deducted from the soldier’s pay?—A. The cost of 
insurance is deducted from the soldier’s pay every month, just as if it were a com- 
pulsory assignment of pay, to pay the premium on the insurance, but he was not obliged 
in any way to insure himself. 

Q. The principle adopted was to give him insurance at cost without any “loading” ? 
—A. Yes, that is it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Number 10 deals with the question of equality of pensions, thats a question 
of policy, The point we want to get from Mr. Archibald in relation to that is, the 
number of officers drawing pensions and the number of widows. We have a statement 
prepared by Mr. Archibald giving the number of officers receiving disability pensions 
to December 31, 1918. The total number of lieutenants is 657, captains 231, majors 93, 
lieutenant-colonels 18 and colonels 3. Mr. Archibald draws attention to the fact that 
the great majority of these pensions are in classes 15 to 20 inclusive; apparently four- 
fifths of them, a very substantial percentage, come within those classes. What is 
the percentage of disability in class 15?—A. Class 15 is 30 per cent. 

Q. The very large proportion of officers are drawing pensions for disability 
varying from 30 per cent down to 5 per cent?—A. Yes. i 

Q.. Then Mr. Archibald has prepared another statement showing the number of 
officers’ widows and dependents receiving pensions to December 31, 1918. In this ease 
there are 560 dependents of lieutenants. 


Mr. Nessitt: How many widows? 


The Cuamman: Four hundred and thirty-five widows, 183 widows of captains 

128 of majors, 41 of lieutenant-colonels and one of colonel. Then mothers—100 of ee 

tenants, 19 of captains, 12 of majors, one of lieutenant-colonel. Fathers—17 of lien- 

tenants, 3 of captains. Children—428 of lieutenants, 185 of captains, 168 of majors 

and 47 of lieutenant-colonels. Orphans—8 of lieutenants, 2 of Tue 4 of NE 

1 of lieutenant-colonel. Under the heading of brothers and sisters, one of ee x 
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By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Could you tell from the data you have before you how many of those officers 
are in receipt of pensions, who have never=left Canada?—A. No, we have kept no 
figures on that up to I suppose six or seven months ago, and the result is that we only 
have figures for six or seven months of officers who have not left Canada. 

Q. Have you no generals?—A. No. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 
Q. Two-have been killed, why is it there are no records of that?—A. They prob- 


ably left no dependents. 
Q. There is General Mercer for one?—( No answer.) 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you statistics of the officers drawing pensions who have not left Canada 
for the past six months?—A. I am not absolutely certain. I know that these figures 
were to be prepared, but whether they have been prepared or not, I do not know. I 
can find that out. 

Q. Get the best information you can in reply to Mr. Devlin’s question ?—4A. I 
will. 

By Mr. Andrews: 


Q. I desire to ask you, would equalization of pensions be possible from an admin- 
istrative standpoint, omitting that pension?—A. From an administrative standpoint 
it would be much easier for the Pension Board to carry on where there is only one 
rank, namely, an equalized rank all through the list. We have at the present time a 
tremendous number of differences in rates; for instance there are twenty classes of 
disabilities. Any man may be in any one of these classes. He may have a wife. He 
may have a wife and one child, or a wife and two children, and so on, and then he 
may be in any one of ten different ranks. The result is that, in so far as our rates go, 
we have almost an infinite number of different rates. Those different rates would be 
reduced probably 20 or 30 per cent at least, were there only one rank and equalization 
of pensions. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Was there not some provision made in the regulations adopted in December 
last to give the commission some discretionary powers as to limiting the rank to that 
of lieutenants?—A. No, there was nothing of that description at all. The only pro- 
vision with regard to the rank in the regulations passed in December was that it was 
the rank at which the disability was suffered which would count and not the rank 
at the time of discharge. That was the only provision with reference to rank. 

Mr. Nespitr: That was the recommendation last year 

Mr. Anprews: Would an equalization of disability pensions cause any particu- 
lar hardship to any commissioned officer. 

Mr. Nespitt: If they were equalized up it might not?— A. This statement that 
I have prepared here shows that probably 80 per cent of the disability pensions that 
are being paid to officers are being paid to officers who have suffered disability of 30 
per cent or less, and as such I do not think there would be a very great hardship in 
reducing those pensions. For instance, the pension of a lieutenant at 30 per cent is 
$22.50 a month, the pension of a private at 30 per cent is $15 a month, making a dif- 
ference of $7.50. A captain's pension is $25 at 30 per cent, and a private $15 making 
a difference to him of $10, but in so far as living goes, I do not think there would be 
any partieular hardship for those officers who had suffered disabilities of less than 
30 per cent. 

Mr. Lane: I did think that pensions should be equalized, but I have changed my 
mind to some extent. I think we should not break faith with the officers in regard to 
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the scale laid down by K. R. & O. at the time they enlisted but as to any increase we 
make we should have a free hand. The same with the war gratuity. There is no war 
gratuity mentioned in the K. R. & O. That was a splendid chance to prove we were 
democratic in this country, to make the war gratuity all equal.. But I think we should 
keep faith with the officers according to the standard laid down by the K. R. & O. in 
the old days and try to bring the others up to that standard. ; 

The Cuamman: Some members of the committee are here now for the first time 
and I may say what we have been trying to do in our earlier sessions had been to elicit 
all information possible to enable us to reach conclusions on such points as you have 
mentioned, and when we get in all the evidence we will discuss the various questions 
and try and arrive at some conclusion that will seem right in the publie interest. 

Mr. Lane: I learned last night for the first time that I was appointed a member 
of the committee and have not had time to look into these matters. 

The Cuamman: No. 11 does not touch pensions at all; that is in regard to 
the soldiers civil re-establishment. No. 12 deals with the point we were discussing 
this morning when Mrs. Warminton was here. That is a question of policy. You 
have not any data to assist us in regard to that. 

The Wrrness: All I ean tell you is since the Flu epidemic we have had prob- 
ably one hundred or more applications for pensions on behalf of widows who were 
married subsequent to the soldier coming home. Perhaps one hundred is a large figure. 
We have in most cases simply informed the widow that the law did not allow cf our 
paying a pension owing to the fact that she married her husband subsequent to 
incurring his disability. I have a case with me to-day which I was asked to bring 
before the committee by Mr. Cloutier at the instance of Mr. Sutherland. It is the 
ease of a widow of a man named Haywood. At the time this case first came before 
the commissioners it was thought that it might be dealt with under the hatdship 
-Jause; that is, the hardship clause which was put in the regulations by an Order in 
Council of December 22. The case was later on submitted to the commissioners after 
a letter was written, and the commissioners decided that as a matter of policy they 
could not submit cases of this description to the Governor in Council under the hard- 
ship clause. Their reasons apparently are as follows: If we begin at the present time 
to pay pensions to widows who were married to men after disability was incurred, we 
would have to continue in later years to give pensions to the new widows created by 
the death of their husbands. Perhaps in twenty years a man may die of influenza, 
and his widow be left in poor circumstances, and it is thought that she would have 
quite as much claim twenty years from now, if she was in poor financial circumstances, 
as the widow of a man who happened to die just a few days ago; and that if the hard- 
ship clause is applied to such widows every time a man dies, from now to the end of 
pensions, there will be a hardship created, and we will be obliged to consider cases at 
present decided as precedents, and give pensions to widows who might happen to be 
in poor financial circumstances twenty years from now. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you tell us from your investigations of the pension laws whether this was 
-ue of the main difficulties experienced in the United States in connection with the 
pensions for the Civil War? It was suggested the other day by one of the members 
of the committee that it was?—A. In the United States they used to pay pensions in 
all eases to widows whether the man died as a result of service or not, or whether 
she was married to him previous to his disability or not. They found that there 
was a tremendous abuse by death-bed marriages; that is to say, a pensioner perhaps 
would be extremely sick with tuberculosis, and he would know of a young lady— 
perhaps he would be engaged to her—and he would immediately get married to her. 
He would die perhaps anywhere from three days to six months afterwards, and the 


widow would get a pension for life. The other abuse was that old men married young: 
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girls. I was given some figures, which I believe are incorrect, but are correct enough 
for a statement to be made upon them, that a short time ago there were two hundred 
and thirty-nine widows of men who were in the war of 1812. That would mean that 
men of seventy to ninety years of age married girls ofi from fifteen to twenty-five 
years of age, and these girls are now somewhere between eighty and a hundred years 
old. Exactly the same condition of affairs has taken place with regard to the Civil 
War. Some of the widows are still young; some are very old, but we will have to wait 
stil twenty or thirty years perhaps to have five hundred or six hundred widows of 
eighty years of age of men who served in the Civil War. 

Q. They still have a large pension bill for the Civil War?—A. They still have 
a very large pension bill for the Civil War, and curiously enough that bill up to I 
think the year 1908 or 1909 kept on increasing although the number, of pensioners 
receiving pensions kept on decreasing. The reasons given for that do not affect this 
partieular question, but as the Civil War veterans grew older they naturally grew 
more disabled, and the more disabled they were the more pension they got. Some of 
them died, and of course were taken off the pension list, but others grew older and 


more disabled, and the stoppage of the pensions of those that died did not make up 
for the increase of pension to those that survived. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. They must have reviewed them every year?—A. Not every year. Some were 
permanent, but they reviewed all temporary disabilities every year. Finally, not so 
long ago, they decided that instead of having those old fellows medically re-examined 
every year they would simply increase the pension from time to time as those old 
fellows grew older. That is the system under which they are working now, as I under- 
stand from a conversation which I had the other day with a man who was connected 
with the Pension Bureau in Washington. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is their present pension regulation on this point in connection with the 
present war?—A. So far as the present war is concerned they have an entirely new 
set of regulations. They provide that a widow marrying subsequent to disability may 
receive a pension provided the man dies as the result of a disability incurred on 
service, and providing that the marriage takes place within ten years of his discharge. 
I think there is also a provision that he must be in fairly good health; that is to say, he 
must be a fairly good insurable life, as it were. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: : 
Q. When he marries?—A. When he marries. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You might get these pension regulations for us—A. I can get you the exact 
clauses; I have them at the office. 

Q. Bring them with you the next day, so that we can see what the clauses are— 
A. I know they do pay pensions to widows who marry subsequent to disability. They 
have tried to get away in a measure from that system, but have not been able to do so 
entirely. 

Q. In the case of a man who had been discharged dying during the recent 
epidemic of influenza, is his widow entitled to a pension?—A. If he was married pre- 
vious to his disability she is entitled to a pension, provided the condition of the man 
would preclude his getting better from the influenza, that is to say if a man had 
chronic bronchitis and was taken down with influenza followed by pneumonia it would 
probably be said that the chronic bronchitis caused his death. 
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By Mr. Bonnell: 


Q. I have a particular case of that nature in view which came under my observa- 
tion and after writing a great many letters I have not been able yet to get any informa- 
tion in regard to that case?—A. What is the name of the man? 

Q. Boardman of British Columbia, he died from pneumonia.—A. I will look that 
matter up and get the information. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The point is whether disability was caused by service; what is the practice in 
the Department ?—A. The practice is to award pensions whenever it can be said that 
the disability suffered on service was a contributing factor; it must be a very definite 
contributing factor, but it does not need to be a large contributing factor. i 


By the Chawman: 

Q. Number 13 is also a question of policy. Have you any data as to how many 
dependents might be involved in that?— A. It is hard to say; if there is an epidemic 
such as that of influenza and pneumonia which we had recently there weuld be a very 
large number involved, but otherwise there would not be such a large number. 

Q. I suppose that we can, if any of the members of the committee think it desir- 
able, get from the Pay and Separation Allowance Branch of the Militia Department, 
a statement of the total number of dependents of men that served overseas, but that 
would not serve us very much, it would be pure speculation. Then coming to number 
14, that clause 9a should be deléted. Have you any comments to make on that, Mr. 
Archibald ?—4A. No, the only comment I might make . 

Q. You might explain to the committee just what is meant by that?—A. The 
reason for which the clause was first put in was this there are a very large number of 
men who have been disabled overseas but who have not been so disabled as to be dis- 
charged and they have taken jobs on the pay corps or headquarters staff, or any job 
which might be open to them in Canada or in England only they are not fit for 
service overseas. Those men were never discharged, and they were never pensioned. 
Many men were discharged in the early days when fit for home service only and later 
on re-enlisted for home service only. In fact some men re-enlisted for service in the 
firing line. Perhaps they have lost a couple or three fingers which, in the early days 
disqualified them, but in the later days this injury did not disqualify them. "Thede 
men re-enlisted and were working in the office alongside men with the same dis- 
ability that had never. been discharged. The result was that one man was getting 
pay plus his pension, and the other just had his pay, although both had been disabled 
to the same degree. Then again men in the front trenches with three fingers off 
might be getting a 15 per cent pension while other men might be in the trenches with 
the same degree of disability, without pension, because later on men with injuries of 
that nature were merely sent to England until convalescent when they were sent back 
to the firing line; these men were only getting their pay. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. Why did they not get a pension ?—A. Because pensions are not awardable until 
a man is discharged. a 

Q. Are not pensions givea to the men by the Government in payment of the debt 
the Government owes them. If the men are compelled to fulfil their obligation of 
service it should not discharge the Government from its obligation to tos "hens 
pension?—4A. That is just what the Government is doing; pensions are paid fon Tacs 
of capacity of civilian employment, but pensions are not considered from the point of 
view of military employment at all. So lóng as the man is in military employment the 
question of pension can not come up, because pension is awarded only for loss of 
. capacity in civilian employment. Therefore the man who is disabled and is not dis- 
charged never is considered for pension because he has so far lost no capacity f 
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civilian employment, for the reason that he is not being employed in a civilian 
capacity. The other man,;who has been discharged and has later re-enlisted returns 
to the same position he was in before he was discharged. In other words he is not in 
civilian employment, he is in military employment, and, as such, is not entitled to a 
pension. That is the argument, whether it is a good argument or not I do not know. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is a question of poliey which we will have to pass upon when we reach 
that point. 


By Major Andrews: : 

Q. Since the war is over and all these men will shortly be discharged does this 
argument apply ?—A. It will apply to this extent that it is expected that the country 
will still keep an army or militia and it will apply to the men joining the militia again 
later on, if there is to be any pension law which has to do with the pension of the 
militia man and not with the C.E.F. 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 


Q. The man's pension is resumed the moment he returns to civilian life?—4A. Oh, 
yes, it is resumed immediately; it is only during service in the army that the man does 
not receive pension. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Number 15 asks that should a man'on the strength of the D.S.C.R. for treat- 
ment die from any cause whatever his dependents should receive a pension. Have you 
any comments to make on that, Mr. Archibald?—A. The pension law at the present 
time provides not only for a pension but for insurance for the soldier so long as he is 
in the service. This clause asks that insurance provisions be extended to cover the 
time while the man is taking treatment. That is to say from the time he puts the 
uniform on till the time he takes it off he is pensionable for whatever happens to him. 
This clause 15 would apply the insurance provision to the time while the man is taking 
treatment in the D.S.C.R. or is taking vocational training. 

Q. It would extend the pensionable period so that he might be entitled to draw 
pension after his discharge up to the time he ceased to be undergoing treatment ?— 
A. That would apply to all long treatment cases, for such cases as tuberculosis, but 
there are a large number of cases, going for re-tteatment after discharge of say two, 
hree or four weds’ duration and that would also apply to them. 

Mr. Hucu CLARKE took the Chair, the Chairman Hon. Mr. Rowell retiring. 

WirNESS: I have a case in point which I desire to bring up, at the request of the 
Commissioners. This statement is made by our secretary, and reads as follows:— 

This is another case which might well be brought forward at a meeting of 
the Parliamentary Committee on Pensions, in regard to the pensionable status 
of soldiers receiving treatment from the Department of Soldiers Civil Re- 
establishment. 

You will recall that at this morning's session of the committee the question 
was raised by the Secretary of the G.W.V.A., and further that I stated at that 
time that it was my understanding that in certain instances soldiers have been 
and are being discharged from the C.E.F. direct to the D.S.C.R. for treatment 
without their pensionable status having been determined. In such cases, 
through no fault of the soldier’s, his dependents are cut off from the possibility 
of pension because of the creation of the D.S.C.R. on the part of the Govern- 
ment as a matter of convenience in supplying him with necessary treatment, 
rather than keeping him on the strength of the C.E.F. 

As pointed out by T. R. in his memo. to the Commissioners, there might 
be two practically similar cases of soldiers, one receiving treatment from the 
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C.A.M.C., the second receiving treatment from the D.S.C.R., and both dying 
from causes not attributable to service in the actual meaning of the term. 
Nevertheless the first ease would be considered as dying on service with a 
consequent pension for dependents but the second case could not be considered 
as pensionable. 
(Sgnd.) STANLEY B. CORISTINE, 
Secretary. 


Mr. McGreson: What is the Government's idea in adopting a regulation like 
that? Apparently on the face of it, it is grossly unfair. 

The Acting CuamMan: When he is with the C.A.M.C. or on service he is in uni- 
form. After he goes over to the Department of Soldiers Re-establishment he is a 
civilian. They draw the line there. 

Mr. McGispon: But the Government admit they have not discharged their obli- 
gations to him when they take him on for treatment. 

WirNEsss This involves the whole question of the principle which is at the bottom 
of all pension regulations. In Canada wa adopt the principle of insurance, namely, 
that the man shall be pensionable for whatever disability he suffers during service. 
In all the other countries of the world they have adopted the principle that soldiers 
should be pensionable for that which the country did to him, namely, whatever was 
attributable to his service or due to his service, or, as in the case of the United States, 
in the line of duty. We have practically adopted (more than adopted, one might say) 
the principles upon which compensations are paid to workmen. Workmen are paid 
compensation when their disability is suffered during the course of their employment. 
Pensions in Canada are paid when the disabilities are suffered during service, which 
is even wider than “during the course of employment”. In the United States, in 
Great Britain, in France, and in all the other countries they say that pensions are 
payable when the disability which was suffered during service is attributable to the 
service or due to the service, or is in the line of duty, which is narrower than our law. 
Our provision is very wide as it is. lf we adopt the principle however, there is no 
reason why we should not extend its application to cases of treatment when the man 
is discharged direct for treatment from the permanent forces to the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, but we would-be going a tremendous distance if we 
applied the principle to those men who, after discharge, say six months, a year, or 
two or ten years after discharge require treatment for the old disability, and then 
went into the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Hospital to get treatment and died 
of something else—we would be going a tremendous distance if we applied the prin- 
ciple of insurance to those men. As we understand the law, so long as a man is a 
soldier anything he suffers is pensionable. As soon as he becomes a civilian he is only 
pensionable for that proportion of his disability which can be said to be due to service. 
We go back to the old pension principle as applied in other countries in regard to 
pensions for men after discharge. During service we apply the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act principles practically. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. We unload our responsibility before we discharge our obligation?—A. It 
might be said that we unload our responsibility before we discharge our obligation in 
those particular cases which are discharged direct to the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 
ment for treatment, but not in regard to those cases which come up for treatment as 
I say, six months, a year or ten years after discharge. 

Q. I quite agree with you as to the later cases which might come up in the years 
to come, but we have not reached that stage yet?—A. By no means—well we have 
with some. I saw a case yesterday of a man discharged in 1916. He was asked to 
come in for re-examination to our district office. He came in, was re-examined, his 
pension re-assessed, and he returned to his home. He lived six miles from Kapus- 
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casing. He got as far as Kapuscasing, and found he had the “Flu,” and he went 
into the hospital there, and he wrote to us, although he lived six miles out, and said 
that that was his home town or village, Kapuscasing, and he asked us if we would not 
pay his expenses during the time he was in the hospital at the rate we paid on giving 
him his re-examination. We wrote to him that he had reached his home, and that 
his attack of influenza had nothing whatever to do with his services or with his having 
been called in for re-examination, and that we could not see our way to pay him. 

Q. It might have had something to do with him being called in for re-examina- 
tion?—A. We said as far as we knew, and we gave him the opportunity of proving 
it. It is simply a ease of * might." 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 

Q. How many days was he on the journey ?—4A. It was six miles from Kapus- 
casing. 

- Q. How. many days after he left home before he contracted the influenza ?—A. 
Not more than four days. 

Q. It is altogether likely he did contract it, because it is a highly contagious dis- 
ease?—A. Yes, but would you suggest or could it be stated definitely that he could 
not have contracted it if he had remained in Kapuseasing? 

Q. No, you could not say that?—A. It is an epidemic. A man might contract 
1t anywhere. 2 

Q. He may have contracted it as a result of leaving his own home?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is more than probable that is the case?—A. Yes, but it is not probable 
enough to allow the Government to pay out money in consequence. However, that is 
a side issue. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. But when you ordered him in for re-examination, the object is to reduce his 
pension ?—A. No, that is not the object. 

Q. That is frequently the result?—A. That result may occur. On the other hand 
he may continue to receive the same pension or may have it increased. Very fre- 
quently he has it increased, not quite so frequently as he has it decreased, but very 
nearly. 

Q. The same thing pertains to all the treatment they get under the Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment Department. There are two objects as I understand it, one is 
to restore the boy but by restoring him you automatically reduce his pension?—A. No, 
quite the contrary. A man has chronic branchitis he will receive a pension for chronic 
bronchitis in its cured stage, then he will develop chronic bronchitis and will take 
treatment. He gets his treatment free. He gets his sustenance free and pay and 
allowances for himself and his wife while he is receiving treatment. Then if they 
put him back in the same position that is to say suffering from chronic bronchitis, he 
gets the same pension. 

Q. I do not think that that applies to all cases?—A. It applies to a very large 
proportion. These recurring diseases for which they are getting treatment nearly 

. always become active and need treatment. If they are reduced to the sanie state as 
they were before treatment was taken, the men go back on the same pensior We find 
that in less than ten per cent of the cases which take treatment from the Department 
of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment, that is spasmodic treatment, where they are in 
for two weeks or for a month, in less than ten per cent of the cases is there any change 
in the pension when a man goes out. 

Q. I do not think that is a fair application. Do you not think it would be fairer 
if you pensioned them without the treatment?—A. If the man was left without treat- 
ment he would become sick. It might be a mild case of chronic bronchitis at one time, 

„and if he did not take the treatment he might continue to be sick for a long while, 


and he might develop not only chronic bronchitis but asthma. 
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Q. That brings us back to the original point whether the Government are unload- 
ing their responsibilities before they have discharged their obligations?—A. The 
Government, so far as I understand it, are endeavouring to give the man the best 
chance possible to earn his livelihood. x ] 

Mr. McGrBBON: I quite agree. 

The Witness: Not only from the point of view of treatment during his service, 
but also after his service. So far as the pensions are cóncerned, the treatment has 
‘nothing whatever to do with them. If the treatment benefits the man and his dis- 
ability is reduced, the man is in a better condition to carry on in life, and his pension 
is reduced aecordingly. If the treatment brings him back to the same position as 
formerly, he is not in a better position in life and he is not reduced. If the treatment 
does not bring him back to the point at which he was originally and he is in a worse 
position than formerly the pension is increased. But the pension has no relation to 
the treatment whatever. : 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Have you any principle governing tuberculosis cases? Do you follow the same 
line of action as in cases of bronchitis for instance?—A. Yes, in all cases when we 
re-examine ‘a man, or when a man comes into the office and makes the complaint that 
he is sick, it does not matter what he is suffering from; whether it is bronchitis or 
tuberculosis, or a case of heart, we immediately refer him to the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment, and they re-examine him and find out whether he needs treat- 
ment or not. If he needs treatment, they take him on for treatment and give pay and 
allowances, not only to the man himself but also to the wife, and this pay and allow- 
ance is approximately equivalent to the military pay and allowances plus Patriotic 
Fund. 

Q. In considering these cases, do you take the first medical examination passed 
by the man? 

The Actine CHARMAN: I may say, Mr. Devlin, that all that was gone over at the 
last meeting of the committee. 


By Mr. Andrews: 


Q. It would appear to me after what has been said that this clause 15 is not an 
unreasonable one, and that any other action would be entirely illogical?—A. In so far 
as these men are discharged direct from the Militia Department to the other depart- 
ment, I think it is absolutely logical to follow out the same principle. On the other 
hand, the principle, if extended to those men who may come up for treatment in five 
or six years, would I think cause a tremendous expenditure of the country’s money 
without adequate reason. 

Q. It might be overcome by setting a time limit for remarriage?—A. You might 
have this case for example, you might have another epidemic in 1924. Three hundred 
men are receiving treatment from the Department of Soldiers’? Civil Re-establish- 
ment. Out of these perhaps ten or fifteen die of influenza. If this principle were 
applied the widows of those ten or fifteen would receive pensions. On the other hand, 
there might be five hundred or six hundred pensioners who did not happen to be in 
the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment institution might also die of 
influenza, and the widows of these men would not receive pensions simply because 
the men did not happen to be receiving treatment at that particular time. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Supposing a man returns in two or three years suffering from some disease 
directly attributable to the war and dies as the result?—A. If he dies as the result of 
disability incurred during service, his widow or dependents will receive a pension. 

The Acrixa CnamwaxN: I have already made a suggestion to the chairman of the 


committee that the scope of the committe be widened so as to include the consideration 
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of the question of burial of all ex-soldiers where necessary, and that we make a recom- 
mendation in that regard. A good many instances occurred during the “flu” 
epidemic, and it is desirable to avoid anything that looks like pauper burial for the 
soldier. Other proposals have been made that soldiers’ cemeteries should be set apart 
in the large centres and that in the smaller centres plots where the soldiers might 
be buried should be secured. There is an organization in Montreal that has taken 
up this matter for the province of Quebec. 

Mr. Repman: In Edmonton they are doing that now. 

The Acting CHARMAN: It seems to me desirable that a general policy should be 
outlined dealing with this question all over Canada. The idea has been proposed, too, 
that in these larger cemeteries suitable monuments should be placed, and that in the 
larger places monuments with the name of each man buried in the cemetery should be 
erected. This matter will come before the committee again’and be discussed in all 
its bearings, not only as applying to pensioners, but to all soldiers. 


‘Committee adjourned until 11 a.m. Tuesday, March 18, 1919. 
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CouwrrrEE Room No. 318, 
House or Commons, 
OTTAWA, TurspAy, March 18, 1919. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Pension Regulations met at 11 o’clock 
a.m., the Vice Chairman, Mr. Nickle, presiding. 


. Members present: Messieurs Andrews, Béland, Bonnell, Brien, Clark (N. Bruce), 
Cronyn, Green, Lang, Lapointe (St. James), MeGibbon (Muskoka), Nesbitt, Nickle, 
Power, Redman, Ross, Rowell, Savard, and Sutherland.—18. 


The Vice CuatrMAN: I have received a letter that the Minister of Militia asked 
me to present to the Committee. (Letter read as follows) :— 


THE VETERANS OF FRANCE AND COMRADES. 
: For God, My Right. 


Meeting Place, Sons of England Hall, 
Hamitton, Ont., March 7, 1919. 
From Mr. Joun Anperson, M.C., 
40 Shaw Street, 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


To The Hon. the Minister of Canadian Militia. 


Dear Sig, —At a regular meeting of the 1st Degree Veterans of France, (men who 
served in a front line trench), held in the S.O.E. Hall, Hughson St. North, February 
27, 1919, at 8.00 P.M., Mr. John Anderson, M.C., presiding, it was unanimously 
resolved to call the Government’s attention to Section 12 of the New Pension Regula- 
tions. 

At present it reads, “ that should a soldier die, who is in receipt of a class 1 to 5 
pension, his widow and children would be entitled to draw a pension equal to the 
widow and children of a soldier killed in action." 

This organization earnestly petitions your Government for a reconsideration of 
the section in question, with a view to its extension so that it may read: “ If a member 
: of the Forces, to whom a pension has been granted, in any of the classes 1 to 10 dies, 
leaving a widow, to whom he was married at the time of his incurring his disability, 
such widow shall be entitled, until re-marriage, to pension at the rates set forth for 
widows in schedules C. and D., of the Pension regulations and shall be entitled to 
draw the allowances for each child, at the rates set forth in the foregoing schedule." 
Furthermore, this organization suggests that Section 12 be extended still further to 
read: “That should a soldier die, who is in receipt of a class 10 to 15 pension, his 
widow be entitled to pension at the rates of two-thirds of the total pension, at present 
granted to widows of soldiers who belonged to classes 1 to 5, all children of such 
soldiers to receive pensions in a like ration." 

Furthermore,—* That soldiers who die, who are in receipt of a pension 15 to 20 
class, his widow be granted a pension equal to one-third of the pension at present 
granted to widows of soldiers who belong to classes 1 to 5 and all children of such 
soldiers to receive pensions in a like ratio." 


(Sed.) JOHN ANDERSON, M.C., 
For 1st Degree Veterans of France. 
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The Vice CuamMaN: Here is a letter which has been received from the repre- 
sentative of the Les Sac-au-Dos de 1914 (Société Militaire Francaise) Montréal, 
(letter read) : 


“ Montreal, March 17, 1919, 
Hon. N. W. Rowe tt, 
i Chairman of Pensions Committee, 
! House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 

Sir—May I be permitted to place before you and the Committee of which 
you are the Chairman, the present request as coming from thousands of French 
soldiers, former residents of this country, through their association, known as 
* Les Sac-au-Dos de 1914? (Pack bearers of 1914). 

The Frenchmen who resided in this country before the war and who, as reservists 
of the French Army, left Canada to take part in the mighty struggle for 
liberty which has just ended, beg to solicit the favour of being placed upon the 
same footing as the members of the C.E.F., as regards pensions. 

We fully realize and appreciate very much the great efforts made by the 
Canadian Government and the Canadian people during the last four years, in 
assisting our families in such generous manner while we were serving at the 
front, as well as the very kind treatment that is granted our returning soldiers. 
However, we feel we are entitled to some further consideration in view of our 
previous record in this country and also in view of the peculiar position in 
which we, French born of Canada, are placed under the circumstances, and we 
are taking the liberty of appealing again to the Canadian authorities for 
assistance and protection. . 

It is our earnest and humble desire that the Canadian Government supple- 
ment the French pension so as to make it equal to the corresponding rate of 
pension paid to members of the C.E.F. 

Our request is based upon the following reasons: 

1. The majority of the French reservists were old residents of Canada, 
where they built.a home and settled definitively, many of them being natural- 
ized British subjeets. 

2. 'These reservists have fought alongside of the Canadian troops for a 
common cause in a war which affected Canada and the whole British Empire 
as much as France herself. 

3. They are entitled to active membership in the Great War Veterans’ 
Association, which goes to show that the Canadian soldiers make no difference 
between Allied Veterans in Canada. 

4. Many of them were married with Canadian girls, and, as a matter of 
fact, several of the widows in behalf of whom we also plead now, are Canadian 
born and their children are future citizens of this country. 

5. The amount paid by the French Government to disabled soldiers and 
widows does not meet the wants of the beneficiaries in Canada. 

6. Canada will profit by enabling these people to remain here, because 4t 
will ensure for the next generation a large population of readily assimilated 
citizens at a lesser cost than by the ordinary process of immigration. 

The expenditure on that account will be insignificantly small, as shown 
by the figures quoted below: Number of reservists, 5,000; killed, 250; pensioned, 
100; widows, 80. 

The figures quoted above are the approximate figures given out by the 
Consul General who will be glad to confirm them, should you care to inquire 
from him. 

be The maximum paid by the French Government for total disability is $480, 
but there are no cases of total disability in our colony, as they remained in 
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France. The men we have to deal with are incapacitated in a proportion of ' 
60 per cent as an average, and the average pension paid is therefore $288. 

The corresponding amount given to a member of the C.E.F. would be 60 
p. 100 of $720, that is $432, which means that the Canadian Government would 
have to expend each year on account of the men: 100 x (432-288) or $14,400. 

As regards the widows, the French Government pays them a pension vary- 
ing from three-quarters to one-half of the maximum, according to the number 
of children; let us say an average of $360. 

If you figure at an average of two children per family, the corresponding 
amount given to the widow of a Canadian soldier would be $600, and the 
difference to supplement the French pension would be $240, making a total for 
the 80 widows of $19,200 per annum. 

Therefore the total expenditure for the whole French colony of Canada 
would be approximately $34,000 a year. 

We beg to draw your partieular attention on the eondition of widows who 
have no relatives in France on account of their Canadian nationality. These 
women who cannot expect any assistance from overseas, except the French 
pension referred to, will be put through a lot of hardship, if the Canadian 
Government, which is the Government of their mative country, do not help 
them in some way or another. 

We beg to submit the whole to the consideration of your committee, trusting 
that you will see your way clear to provide for the future welfare of those who 
have sacrificed all-in order that justice may prevail throughout the world. 

I beg to remain, Sir, 
Yours very respectfully, 
G. P. 'Chevassu, 
Seeretary. 


Hon. Mr. Rowell, having arrived, took the chair. : 
Mr. LAPoINTE: I would suggest that the committee should write to the Consul 


General for France asking him to furnish a statement of the number of pensioners 
and widows, and the scale of pensions paid to them, so that the committee will be able 


to consider the question. The letter speaks for itself but I think we ought to have 
that information. 


The CHamMaAN: This matter came up at the last meeting of the committee when 


it was decided to get the information suggested, and the secretary has already written 
for it. Then there is another letter dealing with the same matter except that it covers 
the widows and children of all reservists who have served overseas, but who were living 
in Canada when the war broke out. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have also received the following letter :— 


Orrawa, March 14, 1919. 
Dear Mr. RowzLL, 

I am forwarding to you herewith as Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee on Pensions, 

(a) Recommendations from the Women's Advisory Committee of the 
Repatriation Committee with regard to pensions for dependents of soldiers of 
allied countries who were citizens of Canada before the war. 

(b) Resolution passed March 5 by the National Chapter, Imperial Order 
Daughters of the Empire. 

With regard to “a”, I would draw your attention to the fact that valuable 
information is attached.bearing on the number of pensioners who would be 
affected by an extension of the existing regulation to include soldiers of allied 
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countries. The total number is not large, and I would suggest that the prin- 
ciple of the recommendation is sound. : 
Yours faithfully, 
VINCENT MASSEY. 


Then follows the recommendation re pensions for the dependents of allied soldiers 
living in Canada, as follows :— 


In this time of world reconstruction it is encouraging to note the closer 
friendly relationship being established between the nations who have been 
allies in the struggle for world freedom. It is also gratifying to record the 

B recognition given by the Canadian Government to the soldiers of our Allies 
residing in Canada or coming to this country. They shared the burden of 
the struggle with our Canadian soldiers and they are now sharing the 
rewards of victory and the privileges accorded by the Government to our 
own soldiers. This is illustrated by the work in the different departments 
of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment where these men are offered the same 
advantages of treatment, training and education as are offered to Canadian 
soldiers and sailors. Opportunities for land settlement are also given equally 
to these allied soldiers and to our Canadians. This is just, fair and generous, 
for these men, British, French, Belgian and Italian—mostly reservists— 
answered their native country’s call in the time of the world’s great need, many 
of them leaving their dependents in Canada to be eared for until the soldier 
returned to the country of their choice. It is fortunate that this policy, sound 
from both social and economie point of view, carries with it a generous recogni- 
tion of the service rendered by these men, who, though soldiers in the Allies’ 
armies, were already Canadian citizens. : 

Some of those who answered their country’s call or who enlisted later in 
the armies of our Allies, did not and will not return. They have made the great 
sacrifice and given their lives for the ideals of Liberty and Justice and for 
Humanity. Our debt to them can never be wholly paid, but we can recognize 
their service by recognition of the needs of the women and children whom they 
have left behind here in Canada. Throughout the war the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund has recognized this obligation, both national and international, and while 
the men were on service, the Patriotie Fund carried their dependent families 
on their books, granting them, in all eases, a much heavier allowance than that 
accorded the families of Canadian soldiers, because the British, Italian 
and Belgian Governments did not make as large a grant of separation allow- 
ance nor did the soldiers draw as much assigned pay as Canadian regulations 
allowed Canadian soldiers and their families. The cost of living, ever invreasing 
during the war years, affected these families of our Allies residing in Uanada, 
equally with the families of our own Canadian soldiers, and the Fund n»t only 
gave its monthly grant, but in addition, made up the difference betwe2n the 
Allied and Canadian Government allowances. Not only has this been done 
while the men were on active service, but since some of these soldiers have died 
or have been reported “ missing”, the Fund has continued to carry the families 
on their books, although going beyond the scope allowed by their Act of Parlia- 
ment in so doing. This, for the same reason, viz., that pensions granted by the 
‘Allies were less than those granted by the Canadian Government and wholly 
inadequate to meet the needs of the families residing in Canada. 

The Patriotic Fund, however, will soon cease to exist, and these families, 
some 475 approximately, (325 British, 80 French, 20 Italian, 50 Belgian) will 
be subject to want or will become objects of charity unless the Governmt nt 
makes adequate and suitable provision for them as a recognition of thiir 
Canadian citizenship and of the great sacrifice and service made by their me 3 
now killed and missing in the war. 
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k The Women’s Advisory Committee of the Repatriation Committee therefore 
ask if the same just and generous recognition extended to the soldiers of our 
Allies coming back to Canada cannot in principle and deed be extended to the 
women and children residing in Canada, who have been left widowed and father- 
less as a result of the war. The Women's Advisory Committee, therefore, recon 
mend that the Canadian Government make up the difference between the sum 
of the Canadian pension which would be paid to these women and children and 
the sum actually being paid them by the British, French, Belgian and Italian 
Governments, the amount of pensions to vary with the increase in pension made 
by these respective Governments, whose pension legislation is now under con- 
; — , sideration and review, and to be granted to the aforesaid dependents as long as 
E they reside in Canada. Such action on the part of the Canadian Government 
would legitimately and naturally follow the present recognition of service on 
the part of the soldiers of the Allies, who are now receiving treatment, training 
and re-education at the expense of the Canadian Government and also taking 
advantage of land settlement on the same terms as our Canadian soldiers. 

It will be easily seen how small a tax would be involved for the Canadian 
people as the numbers quoted are bound to decrease as the children grow older, 
or, if the widow remarries. The great return in internation goodwill and in 
; the actual well-being and contentment of this group of our Canadian citizens 
; » is, on the other hand, an important factor in the consideration of our recom- 
| mendation. Attached are memoranda from the respective consuls and officers 

concerned with payment of allowances to soldiers! dependents residing in Canada 
who receive these grants through the Consuls of Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Belgium. 
JEAN S. ROBSON, 
T HELEN R. Y. REID, 
EDITH E. BOWLBY. 


4 Then at a meeting of the National Chapter, LO.D.E., March 5, the following 
memorandum was passed :— 


à Daughters of the Empire request the Repatriation Committee to take steps 
to have increased the pensions given to children of soldiers and sailors made 
orphans by reason of the war so that greater educational advantages may be 
within reach of these children during the age when they would be expected to 
be in attendance at High Schools and collegiate institutes. 


“ We have another communication which was sent to the Acting Prime Minister 
and forwarded to me. 

1416 Standard Bank Building, 

VANCOUVER, B.C., March 4, 1919. 


The Honourable Sir Tuomas WHITE, 
Acting Premier, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sm,—lI would like to draw your attention to "the following facts to show 
that a grave injustice is being done to the parents and dependents of so many 
of our young men who enlisted voluntarily from this province in the Canadian 
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1 Expeditionary Forces and who have been killed in action. In a large number 
of eases it has been the only son who has answered the call of his country and 

L ; in others the whole family comprising two or three sons have been killed, thus 


leaving the aged parents without any support whatever. 

Now when there are so many soldiers coming back, steps are being taken 
: in numerous business places to place these men with the result that so many 
EC of the fathers of the boys who have been killed are being let out of their posi- 
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tions and returned soldiers taken on in their places. In addition to this the 
terrible anxiety of the last four years has weighed on the minds of so many 
parents of these boys that they are now physically unable to support them- 
selves. 

It does seem most unfair that these dependents cannot be placed on the 
same basis as the widows of the men who have fallen and I would ask you to 
kindly look into this matter with a view to having the Pension Act amended to 
include the mothers, fathers and dependent sisters of those men who gave up 
all and who if they had not gone to the war would now be able to keep their 
parents and dependents in comfort. Surely the parents of those who have paid 
the supreme sacrifice should be entitled to the Government's best consideration, 
* for what greater love hath any man than this, that he lay down his life for 
his fellow man." It seems extraordinary that the Pension Board should not 
have received explieit instruetions regarding this grave matter making it 
optional for the bereaved dependents to make the application, for this pension. 

Trusting this matter will receive the Government's earnest consideration, 
I beg to remain, 


Yours respectfully, 
W. FITZGERALD. 


The CnHamMax: That will be placed on record. There are two more communi- 
eations this morning, one from Mr. Clark of the Department of Soldiers Civil Re- 
Establ shment. 


Tl Crznk (Reads): 
“DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS ‘Civm RE-ESTABLISHMENT, | 
OTTAWA, March 13, 1919. 


DE^R Mr. ROWELL,—The question of soldiers obituaries in Canada has been 
u der consideration for some months by the Departments of \Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-Establishment and Militia and Defence, but no general poliey has been 
decided upon. Both Departments pay the expenses of burial up to a certain 
maximum where such assistance is required. That, however, embraces only 
men in uniform and diseharged soldiers undergoing treatment or training 
with the Department of ‘Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment, and does not provide ~ 
for payment of burial expenses in the case of ex-soldiers who are not receiving 
such treatment or training. 

i The suggestion has been made from many quarters that this is a duty 
which should be undertaken by the Government, and I would suggest that the 
scope of the work of the Parliamentary Committee on Pensions be widened 
so as to include consideration of a general policy to ensure that no ex-service 
man should have pauper burial. 

I may say that several proposals have come to this Department, and I 
think to the Militia Department, that soldiers cemeteries should be provided 
in large cities, and soldiers plots in cemeteries in smaller towns; that the 
Government should pay, not only for the expense of the burial, but also for 
suitable marking for individual graves and one substantial monument in each 
cemetery or plot on which would be engraved the name of every soldier buried 
in such cemetery or plot. 


Yours very truly, 
Signed HUGH CLARK. 


The CHamMaw: That can be also filed, and we can decide later on whether we 
wish to take it up. 
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Mr. Nessirr: Supposing a soldier is on leave without pay, and takes sick with 
the influenza and dies; would he be entitled to have a burial allowance? Perhaps 
` Mr. Clark could answer that question. 
Mr. Huen Crank: No, but the Department of Militia and Defence in such cases 
pays the burial expenses. 


Mr. Nespirt: I had a letter this morning, refusing to pay in the case of a young 
man. This young man was given leave of absence for ten days, took sick with the 
influenza, and a Military constable was sent to arrest him. They found him in bed, 
and he was afterwards removed to the hospital and died. Before Parliament met I 
applied for the burial allowance, and I got a letter this morning refusing payment 
because he was ‘on leave when he died. 


The Cuairman: We can decide on that later. There is another communication 
here. It is the reply of the Department of Militia and Defence to the request for 
information as to the total amount necessary to provide a war service gratuity. The 
Secretary will kindly read it. 

The Secretary (Reads): 

* DEPARTMENT OF MILITIA AND DEFENCE, 
Orrawa, March 14, 1919. 


Dear Sm,—He: War Service Gratuity—With reference to your letter of 
of the 12th instant, I enclose herewith a statement showing the estimated cost 
of War Service Gratuity authorized by P.C. 3165 as $125,000,000. This state- 
ment is of necessity a rough one as statistics are not available and estimates as 
to the number of soldiers who would be eligible for the gratuity and the average 
length of their service have had to be made. 

d : I might say that the caleulations were made by the Chief Accountant, 
Militia Department, and I understand also by the Overseas Military Forces 
of Canada authorities, and the figures of each of these were within $5,000,000 
of this amount. 
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Yours truly, 


Signed J. G. Langton, 
Brigadier-General, a/ Paymaster General.” 


; Approximately 53,000 accounts for Post Discharge Pay have 
Ed been opened in districts and Ottawa up to Novemger 30, 
$ Honat A Oral expenditure Of .... .. 125 x. v. $6,678,978 00 - 


Estimated expenditure on retroactive feature on account of 
Hur tueniJeneH ACCOUNTS SOV. dario Lu. i oe a art e a CR 

Estimating that War Service Gratuity wil be payable to 
300,000 soldiers who prior to November 30, 1918, had not 
received Post Discharge Pay, that the average length of 

? ` service of these soldiers will be two years and calculating 

* that one-third of these soldiers will have dependents 
entitled to receive Separation Allowance. 

Expenditure estimated— 

One-third with dependents eligible to receive Separation 

Allowance—100,000 soldiers at $500, minimum for two 
years Service: daoa. 


$ 5,000,000 00 


50,000,000 00 


* Two-thirds without dependents eligible to receive Separation 
E Allowance—200,000 soldiers at $350, minimum for two 
i Veansiserwice: eM M LA PEE uet yai Lo 19,000,000 09 
s VERS a tale ae E 
3 $125,000,000 00 
de Deduct estimated cost of old scheme of Post Discharge Pay 
mn onthe basis: ofthe first/53,000 accounts at..... .. .. .. 50,000,000 00 


pVV———— 


Net estimate OL aldmiondwexpenditunes< 005. 4 e LN $75,000,000 00 


The Cuamman: Then there is a communication from Mr. Buchanan drawing 
attention to the statement made in the Imperial House of Commons by Major Cohen 
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in reference to provision for disabled soldiers. It appears, however, to be more ger- 
mane to the work of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment, though Mr. Buchanan seems 
to think that it is a proper matter to come before us. It deals with re-education, and 
the work that men may do who are partially or totally disabled. 


"Mr. Green: That is more for the Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment Department. 


The Cuarrman: Yes, I think it is more appropriate to the Soldiers’ Civil Re-Es- 
tablishment Department. It is hardly within the scope of our work. It is a very 
interesting statement. The major asked permission to address the House sitting as 
he had lost both his limbs in the war. í 


The Cuamman: At the last sitting we had just finished with Mr. Archibald. I 
understand that Mr. MeGibbon had some questions to ask him. 


Mr. KENNETH ARCHIBALD, called. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. There was just one matter that I wanted to clear up in regard to decentraliza- 
tion. Reading over the minutes, I gather that you made the statement that the medical 
examiners awarded the pensions?—A. Subject to check for gross errors at the head 
office. 

Q. That does not seem to be the actual practice. The actual practice as I under- 
stand it is that it is only ihe man who appeals that appears before the medical exam- 
iner?—A. Perhaps I had better go over the whole business from beginning to end. 
At the present time men are being boarded on militia form B-227, that is they are 
- boarded for discharge. It has nothing whatever to do with pensions excepting in so far 
as the form requires a report on the man’s condition. The documents come from over- 
seas with the men, and are taken to the military districts from which the men are 
discharged. As soon as,each man is discharged the medical board, B-227, together 
with any forms which he may have are forwarded to the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners in the different cities. 

Q. Just so; but who is to pass on them?—A. Thereupon the medical officer in the 
Board of Pensions in the district examines those papers and he decides as to what 
pension the man is apparently entitled to from his examination of these medical docu- 
ments. 

Q. That is all I want; but the impression we received from your evidence the 
other day was that the man who actually examined the soldier set the pension, 
whereas it is the man who examines the documents does so?—A. The medical 
examiner, after having decided what pension the man is apparently entitled to, 
instructs the clerk in the district office to write to him intimating to the man that 
he is going to get such and such a pension. He, also, at the same time informs the 
man that if he is not satisfied with the amount he may appear in person for examina- 
tion. If, however, the man is satisfied, nothing further is heard of it, and the recom- 
mendation is forwarded to Ottawa for payment. On the other hand, if he is not 
satisfied, the man appears before the medical examiner and is examined; thereupon 
the medical examiner is at perfect liberty to change the award made previously or not, 
as he sees fit. But, in any case, he will explain to the man exactly why his disability 
is placed at that particular percentage. 

Q. But unless he appeals it is settled?—A. It is not an appeal; it is merely a 
statement of dissatisfaction. For instance, if you were a returning man, upon arrival 
in Canada you would go to your home, and perhaps three or four days later you 
would receive a letter in which you would be informed that you had been awarded a 
25 per cent pension, and notifying you that if you are not satisfied with that award 
you may come in to be examined. 

[Mr. Kenneth Archibald.] 
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Q. But the point I want to make is that the man who actually determines the 
pension does not see the pensioner except in cases where the man appeals: that is cor- 
rect?—A. I think “appeal” is the wrong word. The pension is not settled at all 
till the man has had an opportunity of expressing whether he is satisfied or is not 
satisfied. The disability is estimated, and the man is informed what the estimate is. 

Q. What his pension will be?—4A. What his pension will be “ unless you are dis- 
satisfied you will get so much pension"; but it is not really settled until the man 
says “I am satisfied” or “I am not satisfied.” 

Q. The reason I asked questions on this point is because the board are trying 
to work out a scheme which will be satisfactory, and if the committee can help them 
to reach a further state of decentralization everybody agrees it will be of material 
assistance to them.—A. If it were possible for the medical board discharging the 
soldier to at the same time estimate his disability and give him his pension that would 
save us a tremendous amount of worry. 

Q. That is the point I am coming to.—A. On the other hand, we have found that 
while the medical boards know a great deal about describing disabilities, and about 
why men should be discharged, they do not know especially about estimating his dis- 
ability for pension. The estimating of disability is not a part of the ordinary routine 
of a doctor. A doctor may spend a half dozen years in college, and haif a dozen 
more years as interne in a hospital, and know nothing whatever about estimating of 
disability. 

Q. I do not agree with you at all?—A. Or know very little about it. On the other 
hand if a doctor reads such books as Sachet’s on workmen’s compensation he will very 
shortly know a great deal about estimating disability; or if he comes to our office to 
receive instructions he will very shortly know a great deal about the estimation of 
disability, but unless he has received some training along these lines he cannot estimate 
disability, and get it in uniformity with the estimate of another doctor. 

Q. I quite agree with you in regard to uniformity but it is, I think, the view of 
everybody all over the country that the old methods of dealing with this matter has 
been a failure, and they are trying to get away from it, and the point is whether this 
committee can help the Pension Board to evolve a better scheme of estimating dis- 
ability ?—A. Previous to this de-centralization, until just previous to the meeting of 
this committee last year, military boards used to estimate the percentage of disability 
and I personally saw two cases where the descriptions were absolutely similar, from 
a lay point of view, and were absolutely similar from a medical point of view; I am 
not & medical man but I read them over and you could transpose the two—one came 
from Montreal and the other came from out West—in the one case the estimate of 
disability was 10 per cent, I do not know whether that was the western one or not, 
and in the other case the estimate was 75 per cent. 

Q. Both of them might have been correct ?— A. Both might have been correct, the 
descriptions were absolutely alike, exactly the same. 


By Dr. Bonnell: 


Q. In the diagnoses for nephritis although the descriptions might be similar the 
estimate might not necessarily be the same because there is a great variation which 
might easily range from 10 per cent to 75 per cent.—A. It is quite possible there might 
be that variation, but, on the other hand, in these two cases as it turned out there was 
not. : 

Q. What happened in these two cases?—A. In this case, at least in the one case, 
the 10 per cent award was made something like 30 or 35 per cent, and the 75 per cent 
was pared down, the two were unified and there was no complaint. 

Q. They were both wrong then, they must have been if you reduced 75 per cent 
to 35 per cent and brought the 10 per cent up to 35 per cent.—A. No, not necessarily. 

Q. I am speaking of the original findings?—A. Yes, the original findings were 


both wrong. 
; [Mr. Kenneth Archibald.] 
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Q. Who determined the right proportion, or how was it arrived at, by further 
examination ?—A. It was determined by our people at the head office who had experi- 
ence of a very large number of cases of nephritis; they took the description and read 
it over earefully and eame to the conclusion that so much was the correct percentage 
of disability from the description, not from having seen the man in any way at all. 


By Dr. McGibbon: 


Q. It was absolutely impossible to do justice in that way /—4A. On the one hand 
you have to get away in the first place from the faulty estimation of disability by S 
medical board which has not been trained. along the lines of estimation of disability. 
On the other hand you have to get away from the other side of it, namely, the award- 
ing of pensions by men who have not seen the pensioners concerned. We endeavour to 
do this by means of de-centrilization. We have men trained along the lines of estim- 
ating the percentage of disability, and we have sent them out to our district offices 
and we say to them “Estimate the amount of pension after seeing the man, if you 
can; on the other hand if you are quite certain with regard to the disability make the 
estimate even if you do not need to see the man”. 

Q. My point is this—and it is an important point in the working out of this— 
that the great bulk of the men who come home are anxious to get discharged, and are 
not going to make any complaint which is going to hold them in the army, and the man 
comes home, and his pension is fixed according to his record, and it is only in those 
cases where the man, after seeing what his pension is, states that he is not satisfied 
with it and appeals, that the Pension Board fixes the pension?—A. It is only in those 
cases. 

Mr. Power: A man wants to get out of the army and won't tell his whole dis- 
ability. 

By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Should you mot have a doctor skilled in awarding disability sitting on the 
Medical Board, who will actually see the man?—A. When the decentralization plan 
was first spoken of I endeavoured to have that arrangement made, but the decentraliza- 
tion plan did not go through at that time. In the meantime the Militia Department 
put into force the system of holding all Medical Boards for discharge in England. «It 
was impossible for us to send over a sufficient number of men skilled in estimating 
disability to handle the number of discharges which are being made overseas. 


By Mr. Lang: 


Q. Considerable trouble is being caused out West by the Ottawa officials reducing 
the rate of pension. The Medical Board examine a man and place his disability at 
50 per cent, and they complain that Ottawa has a habit of reducing that to 25 per cent, 
therefore there is a tendency on the part of the Medical Board to increase the disability 
to get the soldier what they think he should get?—A. That is, I think, all old stuff now. 
That was one of the reasons why we put in this decentralization plan. Up to perhaps 
six months ago Medical Boards used to re-examine these men for pension. That is the 
Military Medical Board. They did not estimate the per centage of disability. They 
have not been estimating the per centage of disability for over a year now, but never- 
theless they used to tell the man, *I think you will get so much." The case would 
come to Ottawa and the man might not get so much. It was for that reason we estab- 
lished this decentralization plan, and sent our medical men to our distriet offices. 
The men do not come to the Military Board any more. They go direct to the office 
doctor, and the doctor tells the man * You are going to get so much pension," and if 
the man says “I am satisfied," there is no need for an explanation. If he says “I 
am dissatisfied," the doctor will explain to him why he is to get so much pension, and 
when the doctor's recommendation comes to head office it is not changed, unless there 
is a gross error. i 
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By Mr. Power: 
Q. Is there a confidential report goes in?—4A. The confidential report has been 
done away with entirely. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. If the man is still dissatisfied he can appeal?—-A. He can keep on appealing for 
ever. So long as he is dissatisfied we will give him a hearing. 


By Mr. Brien: 
Q. In this decentralization plan what method have you for fixing uniformity of 


action in determining pensions? You get a report from No. 1 or No. 13 and what way 


have you of deciding on uniform pensions for a certain disability ?—A. We have no 
means whatever of deciding on cases so that there will be uniformity of awards, except 
the fact that we have trained all the men that are now examining, and we hope that 
through their training, they will be able to secure a certain amount of uniformity. 
On the other hand we have still men at the head office who are going over these cases 
after payment is made. They go over them from the point of view of checking them. 
They read the description of the disability, and if they find a case in which the estimate 
at the distriet office has been 50 per cent, when, according to the report from the dis- 
trict office it would appear that it should be only 30 per cent, they will thereupon cor- 
respond with the district office doctor and say to him: * From your district office report 
this would appear to be a 30 per cent disability. You have awarded 50. Please give us 
your reason,” and the man’s pension will go on at 50 per cent so long as the district 
medical man is quite certain that 50 per cent is the right award. For instance you may 
have a ease of nephritis; the district report perhaps would not be entirely clear. Never- 
theless the doctor who examines the man sees that he is in a very much weakened con- 
dition and gives him a 50 per cent award. When the documents come to head office 
they look over them, they do not appreciate the very much weakened condition of the 
man, and they say it should be only 30 per cent. They correspond with the doctor 
in the district, and he explains to them: “ Tt is quite true that if this man were not in 
a very weak condition he would be only entitled to 30 per cent, but being in a weak 


.eondition, he is entitled to 50 per cent," and the only means of getting uniformity is 


by means of this check and this correspondence. 
Q. I wanted to ask you about another matter in connection with gratuities. 
"The Cuamman: The Pension Board has nothing to do with gratuities. 
Mr. Brien: In this connection I think it has. 


By Mr. Brien: 


Q. It is a rule of the Pension Board to grant no pensions for functional dis- 
abilities ?—A. When the disability are clearly functional or hysterical, no pension is 
granted as a rule. 

Q. I believe that recommendations have gone in from special boards advising that 
these gratuities be increased. They are allowed to give up to $100, but not beyond 
that?—A. Yes. 

Q. I believe they have some cases of simple neurosis, which should call for a short 
term pension, or a good substantial gratuity, and that many of those cases would im- 
prove very rapidly and feel that justice had been done to them if these boards had the 
privilege of saying to them, * We are going to recommend a good large gratuity, or a 
six months’ pension, and that will be the end of your recompense?"—4A, Our reason, 
of course, for refusing pensions to hysterical eases was that we had been in conversa- 
tion a great many times with Colonel Russell. He has convinced us that in the larger 
proportion of eases the awarding of a small pension would tend rather to prevent a 
man's eure than to aid it. He said, however, thzt he would recommend the payment 
of a gratuity in some of these cases, but under the law as we have it at present we 


eannot give a gratuity of more than $100. 
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Q. That is just the point. Has any evidence been brought before the Committee 
recommending an increase of gratuity or a short-term pension? 
The Cuarrman: No. 


By Mr. Brien: ‘ 

Q. I agree that a long-term pension for cases of this kind would not be in the 
best interests of the pensioner, but I think that a short-term pension, say for six 
months, or a larger gratuity would ge very beneficial and well deserved.—A. I am not 
competent to speak of that at all, but from what I heard from Colonel Russell, I think 
your statement is probably correct. 

The Cuamman: We have asked that Colonel Russell appear. He is away at pre- 
sent, but we hope to have him later. - 

Mr. Bmw: Would it be possible to have Major Boyer, of Toronto, to give 
evidence in this matter? I do not think there is any man in Canada who has had 
greater experience or who is doing greater work in neurological cases than Major 
Boyer. 

Wirness: He is under the control of ‘Colonel Russell, I think. He is the neurol- 
ogist for the Toronto Hospital. 

Mr. Anprews: We have Major Tait here. Perhaps he could give us some views 
along that line. 


The CuairmMan: We would like to finish with Mr. Archibald first. 


By Mr. Sutherland : 


Q. Last year Colonel Russell addressed the Committee, and seemed to have rather 
radical views with regard to the treatment of those nervous cases. Has the Board 
acted on his recommendations, and if so, have you found it necessary to revise the 
pensions?—A. I cannot say whether we invariably acted on the recommendations 
which came from the neurological boards throughout the country, but I know that it 
is the rule that we shall act on their recommendations in hysterical cases. 

Q. My reason for asking the question is because I know of a man who was draw- 
ing a 35 per cent disability pension, but who on the recommendation of the Central 
Board here was cut off entirely, but was later on re-instated as a 100 per cent dis- 
ability. I believe that the Board acted on Colonel Russel’s advice in that case——A. I 
think I remember that case. The man was re-instated on a 100 per cent disability for 
the time during which he had failed to receive treatment, and it stopped from the time 
the man started treatment. It is expected that the man will be cured, if it is the same 
ease that I have in mind. 

Q. Did not the medical examiner at Guelph say that it was not purely a nervous 
case ?—A. I do not know whether we are speaking of the same case. 

Q. What I wanted to find out was whether Colonel Russel's advice was considered 

"decisive by the Board, or infallible. He was rather extreme, if I remember correctly. 

The CHarRMAN: May I make the suggestion that on these matters touching the 
medical side we should have the medical expert of the Board here to give testimony. 
We ean have him at any time. 

By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Do you not think that you should either eure these men who break down, or 
give them relief. 


The CnamMax: That is a question which we will discuss when we come to make 
up our report. 


Witness retired. 
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Professor W. D. Tait, called. 
By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. What are you professor of /—A. Psychology. 

Q. This Committee is particularly interested in that class of work. Tell us what 
your ideas are in relation to returned soldiers?—A. I am not an expert on pensions. 
I understood that I was to come here to discuss the nervous and mental side of the 
question, and I shall be glad to answer any questions. 

Q. What is your idea as to the best treatment which the country should accord 

to those nervous cases?—A. I would say give them adequate treatment in the neuro- 
logical hospitals and a pension, because I do not think that these men can be fully 
cured. What I mean is this: a man may have had shell-shock, and as a result he may 
have a certain form of hysteria which may have resulted in functional paralysis. I 
quite frankly admit that the paralysis can be cured. 
: Q. What do you mean by the term functional paralysis?—A. Paralysis in which 
no organic lesion is found. That may be relieved by treatment, but the story does not 
end there. I am of the opinion that a state of neurasthenia is developed in all cases 
of shell-shoek. That is what you may call exhaustion neurosis. That to my mind is 
incurable. The man’s will-power is impaired, and his confidence in himself is im- 
paired, and I do not think that such a fellow can come back to normal. 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. What do you think of the statement made last year by Colonel Russell to the 
effect that 75 per cent of shell-shock cases could be sent right back to the front?—A. 
I am speaking of genuine shell-shock cases. Even then a man may go back to the 
front, and still have neurasthenia. A man may be able to do a certain amount of 
work. There are different grades, some are worse than others, depending to a large 
extent on the man’s previous history and his general nervous condition. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Do you mean by the expression functional paralysis that there is paralysis to 


a certain extent but that there is no physical disorganization?—A. Quite. 


Q. Will the balance reassert itself ?—A. No, I do not think it will. The paralysis 
may be cured; a man may regain the use of his arm or leg, but the cause of the func- 
tional paralysis, the shock, the absolute exhaustion of the nervous system still per- 
sists, and a weakened will-power, perhaps, and various other mental factors. 


By Mr. Bonnell: 


Q. What do you mean by exhaustion of the nervous system? Is there any patho- 
logical change?—A. That is a question for physiological chemist, and I do not think 
it has been thoroughly threshed out. If you can tell me the chemical changes which 
take place when a nervous impulse travels across the synopse I will tell you what the 
change may be. I do not know. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 


Q. Would you go so far as to say in these shell shock eases that there is no actual 
nerve exhaustion ?—A. A man may resist shell shock for a long period but if he is in 
the mud and water, without sleep, for four or five days he is predisposed to shell shock. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. I saw a case overseas in the hospital where a man lost his voice from shock, 
and there were several of them who had shrapnel. In the course of treatment one 
man had been in the operating room and was given ether as an anesthetic, and he 
talked very freely; in what way, I could not say, but he recovered from nervous 
exhaustion very quickly. It seems to be a very quick recovery.—A. I think it was 
Doctor Russell who was telling of a man who could not use his arm and the doctor said 
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to him “If you cannot use it we will have to cut it off? and he heated an iron m i 


the furnace. He said to the man “you had better look the other way whilst we burn 
this off.” The man turned his head away and the doctor took a cold iron and applied 
it to the arm and the man thought that his arm was being removed. He was cured 
of the paralysis. Of course these are extremely sensational cases but they do not get 


rid of the matter. 


By Mr. Ross: ; 

Q. What you say is that if a man has really had shell shock there is some nervous 
exhaustion that justifies the Government in giving him a pension.—A. Yes, I have 
come across a number of cases where men have suffered from shell shock and I am 
of opinion, from my own observation as well as from what I have read, that in cases 
of this kind there is a definite disability. A case came to my notice the other day 
from the west, that of a man who is in receipt of a five dollar pension and he was 
so bad that he could not get a job, nobody would employ him. 5 

Q. If I understand you correctly you take the position that these men have 
suffered disability as a result of service and that the government should, accordingly, 
give them a pension?—4A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any well defined division between functional paralysis and some 
organic lesion or do they blend one into the other—I am not a doctor?—A. Nor am 
I—yes, there is a big distinction; they may go together, a man may -have them both 
at once. ' 

Q. So that a man with functional paralysis may suffer probably from the result 
of it or from ‘lesion—can you mistake one for the other?—A. There are certain tests 
to distinguish. 

Q. Would you go so far as to say that men with paralysis should be simply given 
a gratuity and thrust out to scratch for themselves?—A. No, I think they should have 


a pension. 
By Dr. Brien: 

Q. Might I ask a question right there: We have the experience of the Danish 
Government with regard to functional neurosis from industrial occupations and also 
that of the German Government in the treatment of thesc cases. The Danish Gov- 
ernment gave a gratuity or short term pension and the result was that 93 per cent of 
their neurasthenic cases recovered. The German Government gave a long term pension 
or a pension during time of disability for neurasthenic disability and they only had 9 
per cent of cures.—A. I hold that all cases of neurasthenia the man is never the same, 
he is never completely well afterwards. 


By an Hon. Member: 


Q. You hold the German idea2—A. I do not care what the German idea is. 

Q. We have lots of cases of “railway spine.” I have known of cases where men 
claimed that they had received injuries to the spine which developed neurasthenia 
from which they suffered for a number of years; in some cases they sued the Railway 
Company and succeeded in obtaining damages from the Company; shortly after 
they had secured the damages they became quite well again—A. A neurasthenist is 
never fully recovered. As a matter of fact you may never be able to lay your hands 
on any definite physical test; sometimes there are mental symptoms, but a man has 
never the same confidence in himself; he knows he is broken down and you will find 
if he is up against a strenuous proposition he breaks down again. 

Q. There is another question I would like to ask which bears on this point. £ 
understand the German soldier is subject to shell shock just the same as the soldiers 
of the Allies and you know, do you not, that there have been no cases of shell shock 
in the case of German prisoners who have come through the barrage.—A. No, there 
have not been, and there has only been one case in eight thousand of our soldiers who 
have gone through the barrage. 
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, 
Q. There is nothing more gruelling, nothing more likely to break down a man's 


resistance than going through the barrage?—A. Yes, there is——mud and ice, and four 
days without sleep is far worse than the barrage. ° 

Q. They do not break down as much under those as they do under the barrage.— 
A. Oh yes, they do. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Granting all you say to be correct would not the best cure for men suffering 
from nervous trouble be to get them to work which would engage their attention ?—A. . 
The best cure to my mind is a light occupation, that will take the man’s attention 
from himself. The neurasthenic and shell shock cases are inclined to be abnormally 
introspective; if there is something the matter with them they are inclined to make 
much of it, and they are thinking of their own troubles; in fact that is the disease. 
Providing he has nothing to worry him— 

Q. We cannot imagine a ease, except we get in the Garden of Eden, where there 
is no worry.—A. You know the case of Weir Mitchell, the great American nerve 
specialist, who was a neurasthenic, and who became very much run down and went 
over to Paris to see Janet, the great French specialist. Janet did not know him and 
said to him: “There is only one man who can help you and that is Weir Mitchell.” 


By Mr. Cronyn: 


Q. What would you say to the suggestion that if the man be pensioned while 
he was suffering from functional paralysis and that after he is cured and comes out 
of the hospital he is taken up again on the basis of neurasthenia?—A. Of course, he 
will not be drawing pension while treating for paralysis, he will be in the hospital 
and would not be drawing pension during that time. He should be taken on as a 


neurasthenie after discharge from hospital. 
* 


T By the Chairman: 


Q. What would you say to the suggestion, in view of the opinion expressed by 
Dr. Russell and other medical men, that granting a pension to the man who was 
suffering from paralysis would tend to continue the disability ?—A. It would. 

Q. You agree with that?—A. Yes, it would tend to that, but I think the matter 
could be left for some time, perhaps, before it is decided after the paralysis is cured. 
The man does not come up for his pension until some time after he has been treated. 

Q. If I rightly understand your position, it is this: you differ from Dr. Russell 
and some medical men who have given evidence, only in this respect, and it is a very 
important one, that there is a residue, so to speak, of disability which never can be 
cured under normal conditions if the man has experienced a nervous shock.—A. It is a 
mental disability. 

'- Q. A mental disability you think still remains?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. When a man is suffering from functional paralysis what treatment do you 
adopt ?—A. I would say, cure him before you turn him out. 

Q. And if you have not cured him, he is entitled to a pension.—A. Yes. There 
is a mental residue left of disability. 


By Mr. Andrews: 


Q. Do I understand the form of treatment advocated by Colonel Russell and 
his staff to be this: that men who have lost their self control should be treated by 
hypnotism and turned out and cured?—A. No, it is not hypnotism. They use elec- 
trical treatment and other methods. It is not hypnotism. 

Q. Is there any difference between mental suggestion ‘and hypnotism?—A. Not 
much. If hypnotism is properly used, it is quite proper. It is safe and effective 
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in certain cases. A man may be treated by hypnotism provided he wishes it. The 
easiest man to hypnotise is the strong-wiled man. The hardest man to hypnotise 
is the man with a weak will. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You would have hard work to hypnotise an idiot?—A. Yes, that is quite 
true. ; ; 

By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Do I understand you disagree with the policy of the Pensions Board that in 
the true shell shock cases, a refusal of pension would, by suggestion, hasten com- 
plete recovery?—A. In the treatment of nervous cases the question of pension 
should not be brought before the men at all and when everything possible in the 
way of treatment has been done for them they should be eligible for pension. 

Q. After a man is discharged from hospital, they having done what they could 
for him, it is suggested that a refusal of pension would be conducive to recovery /!— 
A. I was under the impression that here and other places with physieal seience shell 
shock was apparently cured and the man was considered as without a disability. 


I may be wrong. 
Q. But they get treatment?—A. Yes, they get treatment yet. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. You say the man suffering from functional paralysis should be treated as 
long as treatment is necessary. In the event of the functional paralysis not being 
completely eradicated, and the man discharged, he should be paid a pension?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And if the funetional paralysis is completely eradieated he is entitled to a 
pension because there is the impairment of the man in relation to his self control?— 
A. Yes. i : 

Q. What do you call the true shell shock cases, to distinguish between the 
true and false?—4A. It is very difficult. I cannot do it in the abstract. 

Q. You used the expression “true shell shock cases” as applying only to the 
men who have come within the sphere of concussion; that is true shell shock?— 
A. Yes, he might be away from it and still have it. Shell shock may be caused 
in two different ways as a matter of fact. It may be caused by simple nervous 
exhaustion, after the man has been in the battle line too long, and has been pum- 
melled and pounded, and death threatening him in one form and another, and then 
inere is the concussion where there is the possibility of brain tissues being disorgan- 
ized and perhaps ruptured. ‘They are two different cases entirely; one'is purely 
a nervous case, and the other nervous and organic. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Would it not be better to call the one exhaustion rather than shell shock? 
A. The Army Medical Corps use the term shell shock to cover all these cases. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. Putting it generically, you use the term shell shock as being illustrated by that 
class of case where the is an impairment of the nervous forces through prolonged 
strain, or where there is organic and nervous disorganization from concussion and pro- 
longed strain, through exposure to danger and otherwise.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Andrews: - 


Q. Then you have heard of the malingerer who suffers from shell shock?—4A. Yes 
the malingerer will complain of shell shock. : 
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Q. Is it not true that men suffering from shell shock have remained at the front 
to the end of the war ?—4A. Well, I would call it neurasthenia. It is another term for 
neurasthenia. 

Q. You would give a man a pension if he never left the trenches?—A. If the Medi- 
eal Board say he is nervously impaired? Yes. 

Q. He would have nothing on his record to show that?—A. Every man who is 
diseharged has a Medieal Board before he is discharged, and that is the time to bring 
it up. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How could you measure the percentage of disability in the ease of a man suf- 
fering from functional paralysis and the possibility of his recovering, so far as all 
physical evidence is concerned, his normal health?—A. It is a very difficult problem. 

Q. Will you think it over? I would assume, if your view were adopted specifically, 
that there should be a pension to cover the residue, as we have described it, because of 
the impairment of his nervous energy or capacity. How are you going to measure it? 
How far does that disable him from earning his living in the ordinary labour market 
of the world?—A. I would have to consider that question. 


By Mr. Andrews: 

Q. I understand the American army established some tests in regard to the sus- 
ceptibility of the men to shell shock. Can you tell us what that was?—A. I do not think 
those tests were used in regard to the susceptibility to shell shock. The tests used in 
the American army were for the purpose of grading the men according to their intelli- 
gence and with some effort to get at the part of the army for which they were best 
fitted. That was the purpose of that test. I do not think they had any direct refer- 
ence to the men with a nervous breakdown. They might have found a more intelligent 
man would not succumb to shell shock. I am not sure if that is true or not. 


By Mr. Bonnell: 


Q. We had similar tests in our own army with reference to men who went into 
the flying corps?—A. I do not know how far they were used in the Flying Corps. They 
were used in the American army, and I am sorry they were not used in the Canadian 
army, because they would have been beneficial. In the American army there is a 
record of a man’s education, his previous occupation, his intelligence, etc. 

When he leaves the army, that card is available. 

Every psychologist in the American university was in the American army. 


By the Chairman: ; 

Q. What would be your explanation—I can guess it, but perhaps you can have it 
put down—of the announcement which appeared in the press a few days after the 
armistice was signed to the effect that several thousand shell-shock cases had recovered. 
—A. Partly cured. 

Q. Did you see the announeement/—4A. Yes. The same thing is true of prisoners 
captured. They have it. 

Q. Tell us why.—A. The reason is that shell shock is technically a defence 
neurosis. 

By Mr. Brien: 

Q. Would motive neurosis do as well?—4A. No, it is a defensive thing. The man is 
afraid of being afraid, and he does not want anybody to see it, and this paralysis, or 
some other form of disability, keeps him away from the trenches on a good excuse so 
that he will not show his cowardice. 
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Q. That is the true form, but you get your motive neurosis next, do you not 2—A. 
There is always a motive, the motive is the preservation of life. 
Q. That is the true motive ?—A. Yes, the preservation of life. 


By Mr. Andrews: 


Q. Follow that to its logical conclusion, and should we not give everybody a big 
pension; we would then have no further worries about living—A. That might be. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As I understand it, your view is that it is purely functional, and that the giving 
of treatment would not lead to a cure if given at the time—A. At the time. No matter 
what treatment is accorded this man, there is still a mental disability left. I am very 
strong and emphatie about that. 

Q. And you think it should be provided for/—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Nickle: 
Q. You go further, you say that a man should not be discharged until he is cured. 
—A. I do not say that. 


Q. I mean unless you give a pension?—A. Yes. I say do what you can for the 
man. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. C. W. Bouton called: 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are in the Department of Labour?—A. I am one of the statistical officers 
of the Department of Labour. 
Q. Does the Labour Department collect from month to month statisties showing 


the rise and fall in the cost of living in different cities?—A. Yes, we get the prices of 
"foods, rent, and so on. 


By Mr. Nickle: / 

Q. What is the object of that statement which is published in the Labour Gazette? 
What does it illustrate, the cost of living?—A. Do you mean the main table? 

Q. The table of retail prices each month, giving the family consumption.—A. 
We have two tables, one is a table of retail prices in sixty cities separately, and the 
other is a table giving the cost of a list of foods, ete. 

Q. How much food does that allow for?—A. As much food as an average family 
of five would eat. : ; 

Q. The food list shows what in the apinion of your department is a requisite 
amount of food for a family of five?—A. Yes, probably more than a family would need 
in à given week, but it is not in excess of what an ordinary family would require, to 
allow for a fair margin. 

Q. It is prepared on the presumption, I understand, that it meets the requirements 
of a family of which the man works hard.—A. Yes. 

Q. But if he was working at a different class of employment, he sonk eat less of 
one of these foods, and more of some others ?—A. Yes, in this list we have prices from 
the various cities of foods which are heavy, that is rich, nutritious and energy produc- 
ing foods, but we have no statements as to the lighter foods, such as oranges, fruits 
puddings and things like that. We have therefore a large quantity of the staples to 
make up for the additional expense on the lighter foods, which is not omitted so that 
the total shows the same approximate results in the rise and fall. 

Q. What is the result as to the cost of living in Canada for a man, his wife, and a 
family of three children, including rent, clothing, and everything ?—4A. The statement 
in the Labour Gazette now runs about $13 for food, and $21, that is for food, fuel, 
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light and rent. There is a statement further that this is from 60 to 80 per cent of the 
eost of keeping the average family; that is, a man who got small pay would find $21 
equal to eighty per cent of what he required to keep his family, while a man who had 
a larger income would find it sixty per cent. He would have a much larger margin for 
expenditure on other things, less essential. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Take the eighty per cent case, what is the amount/—4A. $21 during the last 
j few months. 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. Does that include clothing ?—4A. No, food, fuel, light and rent. 
Q. You estimate it at eighty per cent?—A. That is for a man with a small wage. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. What is the result of your information as to the fair average cost in the cities 
for the maintenance of a man, his wife and three children?—A. It varies from city to 
city, and from province to province. In the large cities it tends to remain higher than 
in the smaller cities. In some parts, such as the Rocky Mountains, at Fernie and Nel- 
son, for instance, it is much higher than in some other parts. It is lower in such a 
place as Charlottetown, which is a small city. 

Q. Would you reduce that to dollars and cents giving the same for various cities? 
—A. The average throughout the country is $21 to cover eighty per cent of family 
expenditure— Y 

By Mr. Redman: 
i Q. $21 per week—A. $21 per week. 
pe By Mr. Ross: 

Q. That is a man has to have $21 per week to supply himself, his wife and family 
of three, with everything except clothes?—A. There would be other things besides 


clothes. 
Q. Insurance?—4A. He would not have much for insurance. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 


Q. $1,092 is 21 times 52 and that does not include clothing. The witness says 
that is 80 per cent and if you multiply that it comes to $1,360—A. If you add 25 per 
cent to the $1,050 you would get just over $1,300. 


By Mr. Eedman: 


Q. Have you experimented to ascertain whether families eat these particular 
things you have mentioned in your schedule?—A. I do not think you would want, 
to live on all these things which would form a very-heavy diet and it is only in a 
family where the man was working very hard that they would eat that much, or if 
there happened to be a growing boy going to school he would need it. 

Q. So that in actual practice some families might get along with a great deal 
less so far as food is concerned.—A. Yes. 


| 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What are articles included in that list of food?—A. This list of food includes 
29 articles (list read by witness). That budget includes about 10 pounds of meat a 
week, 3 pounds of butter and 2 pounds of cheese, ete. 
Mr. Ross: There is no workman’s family in this country that eats ten pounds 
of meat a week. 
Mr. Nickie: What the committee wants to know from this witness is what is a 


reasonable amount, in dollars and cents per annum for a man and his wife and three 
; IMr. C. W. Bolton.] 
San 
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children; from that information we can work out a scale. What is the minimum wage 
for a man with a wife and three children to secure a reasonable existence, in comfort, 
in Canada to-day? That is what we want.—(No answer.) 


By the Chairman: i 

Q. Have you the necessary data from which to form an opinion on that poin 
A. We figure on $21 per week for food, fuel, light on the average, that figure probably 
allows a good margin, and a great many families are living below the average and are 
getting along very well. That is the average for the cities and in the smaller places 
it is lower. 

Q. What we want to know is what a family of five should have to live on ade- 
quately; but I do not know whether Mr. Bolton is in a position to give that?—4A. We 
have never made any investigation to find out how much it requires to keep a family 
in supplies, there are no statistics to show that, and no way of finding that out except 
by making an investigation. 

Mr. Cronyn: We had a budget submitted by the Mayor of Edmonton which shows 
that a widow and three children require $1,751.35 a year. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Of course we only live in a small place, but I know of many families, not one, 
but many, where the husband earns $2.50 per day for six days a week, who live and 
who live just as well, who dress their children and send them to school just as well as 
the business men in town, and whose wives appear on the street just as neat as any- 
body else’s wife in town, they owe nobody anything, they buy a small house and lot and 
pay for it in a few years—A. That is, they live on $750 a year? 

Mr. Ross: There are men in my town who do the same, but how they manage it 
I am unable to understand. It is not enough. 

Mr. NEsBITT: The man gets $2.50 a day—I am only stating my own experience. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Have you statistics for the cities of Calgary and Edmonton?—A. They are 
printed here in the Labour Gazette, the prices of thirty-nine articles of food. 

Q. Are they higher than in the rest of Canada or not?—A. At Edmonton there 
is not much difference from the average for the Dominion. 

Q. How about Calgary?—A. Calgary is very little different from Edmonton; for 
this particular month they are a little higher. 

Q. What are the figures, the total?—A. We do not total them up by cities. 

By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. Do I understand that the Labour Department have nothing to enable them 
to reach the conclusion as to what is a fair wage for a minimum comfortable exist- 
ence in Canada?—A. We have never collected any statistics of that nature. The 
information which we have collected from different places and information which is 
turned in occasionally from Conciliation Boards indicates that families of workingmen 
will require as high as $1,500 a year as a minimum, and sometimes they state they 
require still higher. 

Q. I am not concerned with what their claims are, but want to find out whether 
there are any statistics in the department to show how much it should cost to reason- 
ably nourish and sustain a family of five people in the average city of Canada.—A. We 
have no statistics which will provide a good basis for making such a statement. You 
can make an estimate from various information, for instance from the information 
which has already been received from various sources, and which I ean say runs from 
$1,000 in the smaller places to $1,200 in the larger places for what I would eall the mini- 
mum comfortable standard of living. That is not a low standard, but a fairly decent 
standard, and a better standard would run from $1,200 to $1,500. 

[MP Can We Borton] 
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Q. What would you say as to that estimate of $1,800 for a woman and three 
children—A. That, of course, is very much above the average. For a woman and three 
children that is very high as compared with any other city. 


By the Chairman: 


. Q. The fact is that you have no information in the department as to the actual 
cost of living, or keeping a family, based upon an investigation of what is the actual 
eost of families in any of the particular cities? Your estimates are based on the 
retail cost of certain commodities and certain fixed quantities?—A. Taking these 
statements put in by various numbers of employees at times, you can deduce what 
would be a reasonable budget; and verify that in different ways with other informa- 
tion, and on this I was basing my estimate of $1,500; not on a guess of my own, 
but on such statements as these, verified by supplementary information. For 
intance, $12 for food would be a very good average; that is leaving a comfortable 
margin. Then $250 would cover the cost of clothing for the average family, cloth- 
ing a woman decently, not extra well, but still around the average, and the rent 
varies of course with the locality. Five dollars a week is certainly above the aver- 
age, but not very much, so that the total would run round $1,200 for a decent living, 
and for the small cities it would be as low as $1,000. 


By Mr. Andrews: 


Q. When the postmen were on strike in Toronto they published figures with 
regard to the cost of living and sent them all over Canada and I suppose they 
went to the Department of Labour. 

Tur Witness: That budget published monthly indicates vus the cost of a 
family in a city is about $1,200 a year. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. What practical use do you make of these figures?—A. We publish them in 
the Labour Gazette. 
Q. But what use do you make of them? They do not seem very practicable.-— 
A. The publication in the Labour Gazette is the principal use we make of them. 
At various times, particularly when wage disputes are in progress, people write and 


ask us for these statistics, and we send them those Gazettes, and sometimes copy out 
tables of figures so that they can use them. 
By the Chairman: 

Q. It shows the rise and fall in the cost of the staple products from month to 
month ?—A. Yes. 

Q It shows the rise and fall in the cost of living?—A. Yes. It shows the 
cost of food each month and the cost of keeping a family. (It is rather above the 
average, I think. It allows plenty of food for a family of five where the man 
does hard work. We put it out instead of an index number, because people used 
to complain so much of our index number in regard to wholesale prices. They .did 
nof understand it and the budget is easily understood, and also easily misunder- 
stood. 

By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. It does not indicate what a family should eat but what a family might eat? 
—A. Yes, it indicates the cost of that list of food, and any one looking at the list 
ean see whether it is too small or too large. 

Q. It was not promulgated as a dietary ?—4A. No. 


By Mr. Redman: 
Q. Have you considered the possibilities of causing indigestion by people trying 
to eat the entire diet?—A. I have tested it in that way from the dietary studies. 
[Mr. C. W. Bolton.] 
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of Dr. Atwater, the United States expert on that question, to see whether it contained 
too much, and I found it was a little more than the amount required for a family 
of five, with a man at hard work. 


By Mr. Andrews: 

Q. What steps do you think should be taken in order to ascertain the cost through- 
out the country of keeping an average family?—A. Some inquiry should be made 
throughout the country as to the cost of keeping an average family who were pen- 
sioned on the level on which the Government wants to keep them, to provide the 
education of the children on the scale on which it is desired to provide it. I have 
always thought that considerable information might be obtained from the Patriotic 
Fund, because they have been dealing with this question for some years, but I have 
no knowledge of what information they have. 


EH 


s 


By Mr. Cronyn: 


Q. For the average family of five it is $1,056 if the man is totally disabled but not 
helpless ?—A. In a large city they would find that pinching them severely. 


Mr. Repman: Mr. Archibald was to bring an extract from the minutes of the 
Board of Pension Commissioners. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD: I have it here. These cases are contained in the minute book. 
On the other hand, there are differences in practice and different interpretations of 
the pension regulations which are not contained in the minute book, and which appar- 
ently have always been adopted without a minute being made concerning them. 


The CnmamMaw: Does this require any explanation from you, or is it self-ex- 
planatory? 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: I think it is self-explanatory. 

The CHamMas: Then it can go upon the record. 


The Committee adjourned until Friday next, March 21, 1919. 


(Mr. C. W. Bolton.] 
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House or COMMONS, 
ComMiTTEE Room No. 318, 
OrTAwA, Fray, March 21, 1919. 


The special committee appointed to consider the question of pensions and pension 
regulations met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, the Hon. Mr. Rowell, presiding. 


Members present.—Messieurs Andrews, Béland, Brien, Clark (N. Bruce), Cronyn, 
Green, Lang, Lapointe (St. James), McCurdy, MeGibbon (Muskoka), Nesbitt, Nickle, 
Power, Redman, Rowell, Savard and Sutherland—17. 


Mr. Nesbitt moved, seconded by Mr. Brien that 500 copies of the proceedings of 
tkis committee be printed. 


Motion agreed to. 


The CHamMawN: A letter has been sent by Mr. Thomas O. Cox, Assistant Director 
S.A. and A.P. There is only one paragraph in the letter which is of importance, 
whieh will be embodied in the proceedings. 

This paragraph reads:— 


On the 1st December last, we had in force here 92,000 * open ? Separation 
Allowance aecounts for soldiers serving overseas, and there were in force over- 
seas about 30,000 accounts. These overseas accounts increased as soldiers mar- 
ried, and were transferred to Canada as dependents returned. In addition to 
these 92,000 accounts payable. from here, there were a considerable number 

- payable from the districts for soldiers who had returned from overseas, for 
which we have no figures. Up to the 30th November, 1918, we had closed in all 
about 40,000 accounts. These figures, of course, are estimates only. 


Then we have a communication from the Imperial Pension Office, Department 
of Militia and Defence, which reads :— 
Ottawa, March 18, 1919. 
V. CroumrER, Esq., ^ 
Clerk of the Committee on Pensions, 
Room No. 325, House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 


Sir,—With reference to your letter dated the 17th of March, 1919, and to 
the first paragraph of that letter, I have the honour to state:— 

(1) That the Records in this office show the number of British reserv- 
ists in Canada who rejoined the Imperial Army during the present great 
war was two thousand seven hundred and fifty (2,750), of whom about 50 
per cent were married. 

(2) I regret I am not in a position to answer your second question, 
i.e., give you the number of possible pensioners of such reservists. Pen- 
sions are awarded by the Ministry of Pensions, London, England, and I 
receive authority to pay those who come to, or are in Canada. No record 
is kept as to whether such pensioners have been reservists. 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


S. WALTON, 
For Officer Paying Imperial Pensions. 
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The CuairMAN: Here is a letter from General Mewburn raising a question of 
policy; it was written to Sir James Lougheed and he sends me a copy. He suggests :— 


“That the Pension Regulations be amended with a view to eliminating 
the injustice which is being done in the matter of pensions to officers who 
reverted to a lower rank in England for the purpose of going to France. 

My attention has just been called to another class of officers who are suffer- 
ing under the same injustice, viz: Certain officers of the permanent force who 
reverted in Canada for the purpose of going overseas, and in whose cases pen- 
sions are paid according to the rank held by the officer at the time of his death 
or disability.” i 


It was a subject discussed at the meetings of the Pension Committee a year ago. 
This is the letter of General Mewburn to Sir James Lougheed which raises that con- 
sideration. The Secretary will please read it. 


The SECRETARY (reads),— 


* My dear Sir James,—We are, at present, having some difficulty on the 
subject of pension to officers and non-commissioned officers who reverted in 
England to a lower rank for the purpose of serving in France. 

According to the regulations at present in force, as interpreted by the 
Board of Pension Commissioners, the pension due an offieer for disability 
ineurred in service at the front, and the pension due the widow of any officer 
killed in action, is granted at the rate pertaining to the rank in which the 
officer was serving at the time the death or disability occurred. My own view 
is that this is a gross injustice, and that it is manifestly unfair that an officer 
or his dependent should be penalized by having had a keen enough sense of his 

: duty to revert to a lower rank in order to see active service. We have, for 
instance, the typical ease of an officer who went to England with the rank of 
major in command of a company and who, when his unit was disbanded, reverted 
to the rank of lieutenant in order to go to France, and was there killed. His 
widow has been granted a pension at the rate pertaining to the rank of lieu- 
tenant while a major who refused to revert and who suffers disability would 
have his pension graded at the rate pertaining to the’ rank of major. 

There is also the further fact that during 1916-17, when these reversions 
were taking place officers who were reverting were informed by authority of 
G.H.Q., Canadians, London, that such reversions would not affect either pen- 
sion or separation allowance. There is no doubt about that fact. My Adjutant- 
General, (Major-General Ashton), who was in command of the Shorncliffe 
area during the early part of 1917, remembers distinctly telling many officers 
that the above was the rule, as laid down by G:H.Q., Canadians, London. 

I understand that a recommendation has been forwarded to you by your 
Board of Pension Commissioners to the effect that the regulations at present 
accepted be changed so as to readjust the matter in accordance with the above 
facts, and I am strongly of the opinion that this should be done, and that 
failure to do so would work a very serious injustice and cause tremendous dis- 
satisfaction throughout the country. 

; Would you be good enough to give this matter your serious consideration 
when the matter of the consolidation of the Pension Regulations comes before 
you. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) S. C. Mewsurn.” 


The CHAIRMAN: That letter may go on record. 
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Hon. Mr. Berano: That is from the Minister of Militia? 


The CHARMAN: Yes, he sent it to Sir James Lougheed. Here is another letter 
in reference to the pension payable to English soldiers. It is from Mr. W. S. Summer- 
hayes, Toronto. It brings up a point which we have had under consideration. The 
Secretary will kindly read it. 


The SECRETARY (reads): 
Toronto, 19th March, 1919. 


Dear Mr. RowELL,—I hope the Committee on Pensions will be able to re- 
commend some relief in the case of the widows of English Reservists who were 
living in ‘Canada when war broke out. 

I am interested in a woman in this class who has been working jor my 
family for five or six years and during the past three years I have made a 
number of efforts in her behalf but without success. 

When war was declared her husband was within ten days of the expiry uf 
his term as a reservist. He immediately returned to his old regiment (the 
Royal Warwicks, 1st Battalion) and being a trained soldier was quickly at the 
front zs a private. He was killed in action in June, 1915, being then a corporal 
(a lance sergeant really) leaving a widow and two children. The English pen- 
sion for herself and children was originally $19 a month and (after an inter- 
mediate increase) it was raised to $25 a month (four weeks) at which it 
now stands. | 

It is obvious a woman cannot maintain herself and two boys (present ages 
of 10 and 8) on such a pension and it is necessary for her to work by the day 
(four or five days a week) to supplement the pension and she cannot give that 
attention to her children which they should have. 

We quite understand that the British authorities cannot do more for her 
than for others in the Imperial Service but I understand that the Common- 
wealth of Australia has placed English Reservists’ widows there on the same 
seale as their own soldiers. 

The class is not a large one in Canada, perhaps 2,000 or 3,000, but I do not 
believe the Canadian people would wish the hardship to continue. 

The hardship of the ease ezn be shown by this illustration. Living in the 
same house as my reservists widow in Toronto was another woman who 
came from the same town in England. Her husband was not a reservist but 
enlisted in the C.E.F. He also was killed in &ction (being then still a private) 
leaving three small children. His widow is receiving the Canadian scale ($64 
a month with promise of an increase). 

The position therefore is this; the widow of a Canadian privete soldier with 
three children receives $64 a month while the widow of a Canadian English 
reservist (a corporal with two children receives only $25 a month). 

‘Canadians surely cannot be willing to let (Canadinas (who happen to be 
reservists) to suffer this injustice. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) W. F: SUMMERHAYES. 


Hon. Mr. B£rnaxp: To what does the figure two thousand refer? 


The CuamMAN: To 2,700 reservists, of whom fifty per cent, he says, were mar- 
ried. The number of pensioners he cannot state as his only information was as to the 
pension to be paid in Canada. 


Mr. Nickie: While on this point, I may say that Sir Herbert Ames would like 
to attend.and give evidence in reference to that matter, the Patriotic Fund. He has 
certain statistics that he thinks might help us. 
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The CHamwax: We shall be very pleased to hear Sir Herbert. Here is a letter 
from Clarence F. Smith, Chairman of the Relief Committe of the Patriotic Fund, 
Montreal, on the same matter. You might read that Mr. Secretary. 

The SECRETARY (reads) :— 

MoxTREAL, March 19, 1919. 
N. W. Rowe tt, Esq., 
Chairman Pension Commission, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. RowkLL,—As you are the Chairman of the Pension Committee 
now sitting, I should like to draw your attention to a few important facts con- 
nected with the widows and orphans residing in Canada of our Allied soldiers 
of the British, French, Italian and Belgian armies. 

You doubtless know the great difference in pay and allowanees that exist 
between the grants made by the Canadian Government to Canadian soldiers 
ànd their families and those made by the countries referred to. The same dif- 
ference holds good in the case of pensions. We have in this country approxi- 
mately 475 widows whose husbands fought in the armies of Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Belgium. The Imperial Pension office reports 325 British 
widows, and from the European Consuls we have the report that there are 80 
French, 20 Italians, and possibly 50 Belgian widows. In no one instance is 
the pension these women are drawing sufficient to cover the cost of living in 
Canada for themselves and their children, quite apart from their educational 
needs and comforts, which in all decency and humanity should be assured as 
well as a bare minimum cost of living. 

The Pension Act is under revision in all these countries and in France 
and Italy the grants may possibly be doubled, but even then they will be much — 
lower than those given to Canadian widows and children. As all these men 
who had given their lives for their country had come to Canada with their 
families and had taken up their residence and citizenship here, though answer- 
ing the call of their native country as reservists of the different armies, the 
Patriotic Fund feels that from every point of view, national economie and 
social, the dependents of these men should be recognized just as generously as 
the widows and children of our Canadians. Failing sufficient increase in the 
Pension Bills of the countries concerned, the Patriotic Fund is convinced that 
the Canadian Government would be acting advisedly in making up the differ- 
ences between the pension received or to be received by these dependents of our 
Allies, and the amount given to Canadian widows and children of the same 
rank, providing in every case that these families reside in Canada. . 

The increase in international good-will which would follow upon such 
action on the part of the Canadian Government would more than make up for 
the comparatively small tax on Canadians to cover this need. The assured 
content and family stability of those immediately affected would also contri- 
bute to the national welfare, instead of having a disaffected group living in our 
midst in conditions below what we consider a decent family standard for our 
Canadians. The Patriotic Fund has felt the justice of their cause and the 
tragedy of their position so keenly that they have gone beyond their charter 
by keeping on their books all these families after the men have been killed. 
The Patriotic Fund will, however, officially end with the return of the last sol- 
dier from overseas and unless some provision is made for this special group 
with its special needs, a stigma will certainly be attached to Canada in their 
connection. 

The Canadian Government. has recognized the claims of soldiers of the 
Allies who returned disabled and are in need of medical treatment or training 
and they are receiving the same privileges under the regulations of the Soldiers’ 
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Civil Re-establishment as are accorded to our Canadians. The suggestion re 
augmenting the pension of these women as outlined above is, we consider, not 
only just but logieal, when we take into consideration the generous treatment 
accorded to soldiers of our Allies who have returned to Canada. The fact that 
the great sacrifice has been made by these women and their husbands should 
add weight to their just claim. 

As the Pension Board is now sitting, we have great pleasure in recom- 
mending this matter for their serious and generous attention. Miss Reid of 
our Committee, has furnished the Repatriation Committee, of which she is a 
member, with full data and copies of the consular letters in this connection, 
and it is possible that the matter will be brought to your attention also by the 
Director of the Repatriation ‘Committee. 


Yours very truly, i 


CLARENCE F. SMITH, 
Chairman of Relief Committee.” 


Mr. Repman: I would suggest that we write to the Militia Department and have 
them prepare, a list of casualties which they have in their Department and which has 
not been reported for pension. When we get that list then we will be able to strike 
an average of the pensions that have been already given and we will be able to 
estimate the total amount that will be required. We must have that estimate before 
us when deciding whether the pensions are sufficient or whether we can afford to go 
higher. What we require is just the total number whieh has not been discharged for 
pension. 


‘The CHamwawN: J understand Mr. Casselman wants to present something to us 
for our consideration. 


Mr. CassELMAN: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, with your permission I would like 
to bring before-the attention of the committee a case which does not àppear to be 
covered by the present pension regulations and while it is an individual case there 
‘will, no doubt, develop a series of similar cases. The case I refer to is that of a boy 

-. from my County who happened to be in South America when the war broke out. 
Hearing from home letters Canada was about to send a force to England he applied 
to the British Ambassador at Montevideo as to the course he should pursue in order 
to enlist. On the advice of the British Ambassador at Monteviedo he sailed, at his 
own expense, to England. When he arrived in England the first Canadian Contin- 
gent had not then arrived. ‘He fell into the hands of a Recruiting officer at Liverpool 
who advised him to enlist in the Imperial Army. He did so and he claims—I have a 
letter written before his death in which he stated that he made the claim—that he 
stipulated when enlisting that he was to be transferred to the Canadian Force on the 
arrival of the Canadian Army in England. He was promised that he would be trans- 
ferred, but he never succeeded in getting the transfer made. He was told when he 
applied, and he applied several times so he states, that he would be of more use where 
he was in the Imperial Army, as a bombardeer, than he could be in the Canadian 
Army. Unfortunately, near the close of the war he was killed. In the meantime he 
had married in England and he left a widow in England with two children I think. My 
information is that she is in receipt of a pension allowed by the English regulations 
and I am informed that that pension is considerably lower than the ‘Canadian pension. 
However he was a Canadian and his wife intends coming to Canada to his father's 
people; she is very poor and she has two children. The contention is made that she 
should be in receipt of a pension of the same amount as that granted to the widows 
of Canadian soldiers with like dependents. That, Mr. Chairman, is the case and I 
would like to obtain some information in regard to the matter as to what I can do, 

and, if I can do anything towards getting this widow an increase of pension. 
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The CmHamMaw: The situation is this that at the. present time, under existing 
regulations, no pension can be granted to that widow as her husband would not come 
within the scope of our regulations, but the matter will be considered when we come 
to prepare what amendments if any we recommend should be made to the existing 
regulations, or to the law, if we should report a bill to the House. On behalf of the 
eommittee I have to thank you for bringing the matter to our consideration. 

Mr. CassELMAN: I thank you for your consideration. I think the fact is before 
the Pension Board that he was desirous of being transferred to the Canadian Force, 
and also that he had been promised the transfer. 

The CHARMAN: You are aware, of course, that we cannot make regulations to 
cover partieular cases; our recommendation will have to be with regard to regulations 
covering cases of the class you have described. 

Mr. Witson (Saskatoon): Mr. Chairman, I desire to bring before the committee 
a matter which has been voiced by the wives and mothers of our soldier's organization 
in the City which I represent. ‘The organization to which I refer numbers about 
seven hundred and the matter to which I refer may have been brought to your 
attention before as a copy of the Resolutions which aecompany the letter I received 
was forwarded to the Premier. However, I promised to bring it to your attention, 
and I shall do as I promised. I will without further remarks just read the letter I 
received and the resolutions which accompanied it. (Reads): 


“THe SoLDIERS’ Wives’ AND MOTHERS’ LEAGUE, Orp Orry HALL, 
21ST AND 3RD AVE., 
SASKATOON, SASK., December 24, 1918. 
James R. WILSON, Esq., M.P., 


331 4th Avenue North, Saskatoon, Sask. : 

‘Dear Sm,—I herewith enclose you three resolutions, which were unani- 
mously passed at a mass meeting of Soldiers widows and dependants, in the 
Great War Veterans’ Hall ,on Wednesday, the 18th instant, at which meeting 
I had the honour of presiding. 

The matters referred to in the resolutions are of very great importance, 
and I along with many others feel that Parliament should have seen that an 
increase of pension was given, knowing full well how utterly inadequate the 
pensions are to meet the existing high cost of living. ; 

'Therefore, I hope you will now see how urgent the need is, and endeavour 
to prevail on the Government to do something when Parliament assembles for 
the January session, to alleviate the present distress caused by the low rate of 
pensions. 

Thanking you in anticipation, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 


i (Mrs.) Emity Surton, President, 
SW Goll bon 
221 Poplar Cres. i 
Resolution No. 1. 


We, the widows and dependants of soldiers of the City of Saskatoon, Sas- 
katehewan, receiving Pensions from the Dominion of Canada at a iH 
held in the City of Saskatoon, December 18, 1918, do hereby EH that :— 7 

Whereas, the existing rate of pensions is absolutely inadequate to ee the 
present high cost of living, and 

Whereas, the said widows and dependants find it is impossible to live on 
the pensions granted. 

Now therefore be it resolved, that we, the widows and dependants assembled 
do most earnestly request and appeal the Dominion Government of AME 


* 
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that the present rate of pensions paid to widows and dependents be raised to 
`-  — $60 per month for dependents and $14 per month for each child. 

And be it further resolved, that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
the Premier of the Dominion of Canada, Sir R. L. Borden, and the Dominion 
members of the Northern Constituencies of the province. 


Mrs. EwuiLY Sutton, President, 
Soldiers’ Wives’ and Mothers’ Lengue. 


Resolution No. 2. 


Whereas, a large number of men who were citizens of Canada and British 
Reservists were called to the colours in 1914. 

And whereas a large number of these men have been killed in action and 
have left widows and dependents residents of Canada. 

. Now therefore be it resolved that we, the widows and dependents assembled, 
that the Dominion Government of Canada be requested to make arrangements, 
whereby widows and dependents of British Reservists, receiving pensions from 
the Imperial Government, receive the same amount of! pension as widows and 
dependents of the C.E.F. 

Mrs. Emity ‘Sutton, President, 
Soldiers’ Wives’ and Mothers’ League. 


- Resolution No. 8. 


Whereas, Canada is a country with democratic ideals, and 

Whereas, the Canadian Expeditionary Force is a citizen army largely 
composed of men without previous military experience, and 

Whereas, all make equal sacrifices, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the widows and dependents of the City of 
Saskatoon, urge the Dominion Government of Canada, that there should be 
equality of pensions for all ranks of the ‘Canadian army. 


Mrs. Emity Sutton, President, 
Soldiers’ Wives’ and Mothers’ Laague. 


My private opinion is that there is too great a discrepancy between the allowance 
to the widow left without dependents and the allowance to the widow with dependents. 
A lone widow receives $40 a month. At the time this resolution was passed the allow- 
ance for the first child was $10 and for the next $8. I think since that time an Order 
in Council was passed increasing that to $12 and $10. A young woman who has been 
left a widow without dependents is not compelled to maintain a home and has not the 
fesponsibility that a woman who is left with children has. If a woman is left with 
one child, of necessity she must provide a home. How ean a woman with one child 
provide a home with the additional $12? I think the best way to overcome the diffi- 
culty is to increase the allowance for the children so as to give something correspond- 
ing with the responsibility which devolves upon the widow who has a family to take 
care of. 

Mr. McGiBBON: Is it desirable to present here individual cases that are apparent 
hardships under the regulations? 

The CHamwaw: If they illustrate a principle, if they raise a question which 
should be considered on a broad line of principle, but not an individual case where 
there is a difference of opinion with the Pension Board. 

Mr. Cronyn: I have a ease in point. It deals with Section 22-C, and 32-A. 
Section 22-C says distinctly that the parent or person in place of a parent shall not 
be entitled to a pension when the widow or any children of a member of the forees are 
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alive and entitled to a pension or allowances. Section 32-A is what is called the 
special hardship case. I think if I read the letter addressed to the Board of Pension 
Commissioners it will give you the facts of the case. The letter reads: 


Loxpox, OnT., Feb. 12, 1919. 
The Secretary, i : 
The Board of Pension Commissioners, 
Union Bank Bldg., Ottawa. 
re Mrs. Hannah Hoile. 


Dear Sir,—I have been asked to bring to the attention of the Board the 
case of the above-named widow, whose only son was killed in France on October 
30, 1917. : 

John Hoile was a married man, and his widow znd ehildren are in receipt 
of a pension. His mother, however, is a widow, over 60 years of age, in delicate 
health, and unable—as a seamstress—to earn a livelihood. During her son’s 
lifetime she frequently appealed to him for assistance, which was always forth- 
coming. 

Mrs. Hoile is the daughter of a former soldier, the widow of a soldier, her 
only son wes killed in France, and his son (her grandson) is still overseas in 


the C.E.F. The four generations of menkind immediately connected with her, 


have all served the Empire. 

While the Board would be prevented, under Regulation 22-C, from award- 
ing a pension, it is possible they might be sufficiently impressed with the case 
to recommend action by the Governor in Council. If that view is entertained 
I shall be glad to secure (by Declaration or otherwise) such evidence as the 
Board might require. 

Tf, on the other hand, the Board rule against the case, I would ask that it 
be brought to the attention of the Parliamentary Committee on Pensions, if 
and when such Committee is appointed at the next session. 


I have not seen the answer of the Secretary of the Board, but it was to the effect 
that they would not consider that particular case a special case of hardship. I have 


been pressed very strongly to lay the matter before the committee, and I have no 
doubt that it is only one case of many. 


The Cuamman: There are a number of cases, and ‘they do involve a great hard- 
ship in the case of mothers who have been.supported wholly or partially by a son, and 
who have no other means of support. The whole pension under the regulations, goes 
to the widow and children. It is not covered by existing regulation, and the Pension 
Board have ruled that it is not a special case coming within 32a, in view of 22e, 


whether it is desirable or not, but it raises a question for a consideration when we 


come to deal with it. 


Mr. McGispon: I have in mind the case of a boy who enlisted, and was in the 
army for some months and took typhoid fever. He was treated for ten weeks in the 
army hospital and invalided out. After some months he re-enlisted, and was accepted 
in all these examinations as a first-class risk, and after being in the army probably a 
year and a half he got overseas and developed Brights disease and was discharged. 
He was totally incapacitated. He has been refused a pension, and as a matter of fact, 
he is a subject of charity, begging round the country. : 

The CmamwawN: Why is he refused a pension? 


Mr. McGispon: They assume pre-enlistment disability, in spite of the medical 
examinations to the contrary. 


The CHamman: Did he actually serve in France? 
Mr. McGreson: He did not, he got as far as England. 
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The CnamwawN: He is not covered by the change we made last year. That is 
really a question of fact, is it not, whether there was a pre-enlistment disability which 
produced that result. Last year we amended the regulations so as to provide in the 
ease of a man who has actually gone to the To and been under fire. I think it was 
section Ta that dealt with it. 


Mr. McGrgBox: I submitted evidence on this point from the doctor, covering the 
period from the time he was an infant, and there was no other doctor he could have 
up in that country, and this doctor stated that the boy had not been sick to his know- 
ledge except once and never had any symptoms of Brights disease. His name was 


' Private Wood. I have talked over the matter with Major Coristine. He is inclined 


to give the boy a pension, as he thinks the case is deserving, but he cannot under the 
regulations. ‘ 


The CHairmMan: He can give it unless he is convinced on the evidence that it 
was a pre-enlistment disability. 


Mr. Ancumarp: That is right. 


The Cuamman: If he is convinced on the evidence that thére was a pre-enlist- 
ment disability, the man did not suffer as a result of the war and does not come within 
the pension regulations. 


Mr. McGipzon: The point is this; there is no direct evidence bearing on Bright’s 
disease, except the examination of the urine, and that apparently has not been done. 
Consequently, there is no evidence that he had it. They had the boy under treatment 
in the Army for ten weeks with typhoid fever, and apparently did not find anything 
wrong. 


The CHARMAN: I think the file had better be turned up. 


Mr. NickLE: I think we laid down the principle, and it was recognized, that 
where a man had enlisted, the presumption was, he was sound, and that the onus of 
proof was on the Pension Commissioners to say that he had disability prior to 
enlistment. You used the expression “ transmission." 


Mr. MceGiBBox: Transmission. 


Mr. Nickie: I understand that the regulation was that it had to be proved that 
he had it. 


Mr. McGrpzon: J think that should be the case. 
Mr. NickLE: I remember that we discussed that very fully. 


Mr. McGiBBoN: I may say in further explanation that his medical history sheet 
made up over in England states that the boy complained, giving a history as to 
shortness of breath, and swelling feet which might be indicative of that trouble. The 
boy denies that he ever gave such a history at all: 


The CHamMAN: We will have the file.. I understand that the practice of thie 
Commission is as stated by Mr. Nickle, that they must have evidence which satisfies 
them that the disability was pre-existent before they are justified in awarding a 
pension. 

Mr. McGispon: I think it should be that. 


. The Cuamman: We have here this morning Dr. Gliddon, and we will take his 
testimony now. ; 
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Dr. W. O. Gumpow: Called. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just tell us your position at the Board of Pension /Commissioners.—A. I am 
assistant Medieal Adviser. 

Q. How long have you been in the service of the Board ?—A. ‘Since October, 1917. 

Q. What was your position before that?—A. Practising medicine as a specialist 
in neurology. 

Q. Where?—A. Ottawa. 

Q. Have you been overseas?—A. No, Sir. 

Q. You became assistant Medical Adviser in 1917?—A. I was on part Mn 
until November, 1918. In November, 1918, I was placed on full time. 

Q. Would you just describe to us the procedure you adopt in dealing with 
neurasthenia or shell-shock cases from the standpoint of administration of the 
Pensions Board.—A. We have followed in its practical entirety the advice of Colonel 
Russell, the Chief Neurologist, in the handling of these functional cases. 

Q. Where are the men treated for these diseases?—A. At the special neurological 
centres which are four at present, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

Q. Who are in charge of these centres?—A. Colonel Russell is at the head, and he 
assumes complete charge himself of the Montreal centre; ‘Major Boyer at Toronto; 
Major Armour at Winnipeg, and Captain Manchester at Vancouver. 

Q. Just describe to us the procedure. Take some typical ease and tell us how 
you deal with it—A. The man returns from overseas with a diagnosis, for example, 
of neurasthenia, a functional condition. R.O. 1047 states that he must be discharged 
from a special centre. We have modified that owing to the rush of work due to 
demobilization, and we accept the report of a medical board on discharge which is 
either signed by a neurologist as one member of the Board, or which embodies a 
neurologist's report from one of the special centres. If the neurologist recommends 
treatment, the case is referred to DIS.C.R. for treatment at the special centres. If 
pension is recommmended, we follow as closely as our regulations will permit, the 
recommendation of the neurologist who has examined the man. For example, if, 
after examining the man and talking to him, he makes a recommendation, and his 
report Lears out his recommendation, that the case would be done harm by a pension 
and that it should be closed with a gratuity which is satisfactory to the man, we award 
‘according to the degree of disability, a gratuity varying from $25 to $100. If the 
recommendation is for a pension for a period of six: months, the man is placed on 
pension for that period, the average pension being 10 per cent; and at the end of six 
months he is examined by a neurologist and his condition is again gone into. 


By Mr. Brien: 

Q. Has there been a recommendation by any of those neurologists to increase 
the amount of gratuity, or to make a larger short-term pension?—A. There has been 
as regards the gratuities but not as regards the amount of pension. 

By Mr. Nesbitt: : 

Q. What gratuity do you give them now?—A. From $25 to $100, depending on 
the condition. 

By Mr. Brien: 


Q. What is the attitude of the Board towards that recommendation? 
The CHAIRMAN: I should think that is a question of policy for the Board. I do 
not know whether the doctor ean give any evidence as to that. 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. Who decides that the examining member of the Board is a neurologist or not? 
—A. Colonel Russell. 
[Dr. W. O Gliddon.] 
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Q. He is really the judge of whether the practitioner in any particular city is a 
neurologist ?—A. Yes. The men at the neurological centres are all men that have been 
overseas with one exception. 

Q. I understood that these men were discharged after being examined by a board 
of judges one of whom was a recognized neurologist, is that right?—A. No, not neces- 
sarily we have provided for that in the middle west by a temporary measure to over- 
come the rush of work and the inability to get trained neurologists back from overseas. 

Q. You have picked out men in each centre?—A. We have submitted the names 
as recommended, to Colonel Russell, and if the man is approved by Colonel Russell 
we will accept his report. 


By Mr.-McGibbon: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that this is final—when you pension a man off, or 
give him a gratuity, is that final?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What is the idea, you discharge him for treatment?—A. Yes, but if at any 
time there is a relapse of the condition he always has the right to have his case re- 
opened; if the condition warrants it he will be referred for treatment and on discharge 
his pensionable disability again considered. 

Q. As I understand it you had him up to the condition where you can do no more 
good by treatment; is that correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. And then you discharge him without a pension in a disabled condition. Do 
you think that is fair when the man has broken down in the service of his country ?— 
A. If the disability on discharge is a negligible disability. 

Q. What do you mean by “negligible ”?—A disability of less than 5 per cent. 

Q. On what grounds do you estimate that disability ?—A. On the grounds that 
we will estimate any other condition, sir, under the general pension's practice. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When you say “on the same grounds as any other disability,” that is the 
general ground of impairment of earning capacity in the general labour market ?2— 
A. Yes. j 

By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Will you give us by way of illustration a case where you have given discharge 
under the conditions you refer to?—A. The typical case of neurasthenia is that of a 
man who has some tremor of the hand, or he has a slight tremor of the lips, and pos- 
sibly complains of a headache at varying intervals and generally complains that he 
cannot concentrate as previously. 

Q. Do you think he has not a greater disability than 5 per cent?—A. He possibly 
has, but we also look at it from the other standpoint, that of treatment, and the stand- 
point of getting that man back to normal. 

Q. I understand that you are finishing your treatment with him when you dis- 
charge him?—A. We are continuing treatment by not giving him a pension. 


By Mr. Brien: 


Q. That is just the point where a recommendation comes in for a large gratuity ? 
—A. Yes. If the neurologist that examines the man considers that the better form 
of treatment for that man is to give him say $100 gratuity rather than give him a pen- 
sion of so much for say two years, then we follow that recommendation and give him 
' a gratuity of $100. 

Q. Is it not considered by the nerve specialists who know the man's condition, 
and who know what he has gone through and that he is going to have a certain amount 
of impairment, for probably two years, that it is better for him if he does not get a 
continuous pension ?—4A. Yes. 


3—T1 
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Q. But they think in their own minds that he should have a greater gratuity 
than is allowed at the present time. For instance in some cases he might be given 
$1,000 or more instead of, as now, giving him $100 which makes him feel that he has 
been treated unjustly?—A. I had not heard that point discussed myself. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. It has been discussed and a recommendation made?—A. It has, possibly, 
been diseussed among the neurologists but that has not come to my attention. 

Q. The point I want to get at is—I think you are on the right line with regard 
to treatment, but you stop there and you discharge a man with a gratuity of $100 ?— 
He can always come back. i 

Q. But what is the attitude of the Board—that is final, and that is a great injus- 
tice?—4A. It is final unless it is the opinion of the neurologists, after we place that 
man on pension, that we are doing him injustice. 

Q. But you must get back to the recognition of this fact that this man broke 
down in the service, and you must restore him to the normal condition in which the 
army got him; but you are discharging him with a mere gratuity?—A. We do not 
discharge them until their disability is brought to a minimum. 

Q. I would not say that a man in that condition-is in a position to carry on in 
the way in which he should be able to?—-A. He will be able to very quickly. 

Q. You are assuming that?—A. I am not assuming. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. If he does not he can come back for treatment ?—A. Yes, all he has to do is 
to write back and he will refer him for treatment. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 
to write back and we will refer him for treatment. 

Q. Do you not think it is an absolute obligation of this Government, if a man 
breaks down under service to restore him to a condition in which he can provide for 
himself? You cannot turn these men out in the wilderness and say to them “ Do for 
yourselves."—4A. I differ from you in that.. ; 

Q. There is not a practitioner in neurology that has not had experience of that 
kind?—A. Hysteria is very quickly cured nowadays. 

Q. Some of it is and some of it is not. Neurologists are not infallible. I have 
had cases in one of my wards in France where four of the leading men in England 
diagnosed iť as functional disease, and yet the man died; so you see we cannot lay 
down any hard and fast rule. 


The CHARMAN: I suppose all the witness can tell us is what their procedure is. 
If we think that procedure should be altered it is for us to make a recommendation. 
Let us get all the testimony Dr. Gliddon ean give us and then we can discuss these 
matters afterwards. 


By Mr. Amdrews: 


Q. I gather from your statement that you consider the discharge of men without 
pension good treatment /—4A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider that better treatment than putting him into one of your 
centres ?—A. Well, we have to depend on the special report that we get on that point. 
If the neurologist at the special centre recommends that the man is better out, that 
it is best for him to be in employment rather than being in the hospital then we 
follow that recommendation. 

,Q. It strikes me on the face of it that you have two treatments, that if the man 
is bad enough you put him in the hospital, and if he is not bad enough you put him 
out to work.—A. No, Sir. 

[Dr. W. O. Gliddon.] 
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By Mr. Cronyn: 


Q. As I recall the evidence of Professor Tait he appeared to be strongly of the 
view that in these genuine functional cases that have been under treatment, the best 
treatment that can be given, there was a residum of disability, I think he termed it, 


`- of neurasthenia which might unfit the patient for many years from pursuing his 


ordinary vocation and that turning him out without a pension is not the best. What 
do you say as to that? . 


The CnmamwawN: Less fit than normal? 


Mr. McGisson: The point was that nervous exhaustion never could be totally 
eured. Personally I quite agree with him. 


The WirNESS: I agree with that, that there is what you might call a potential 
disability, and always will be in that man: that is, if he is put under a strain again 
he is very liable to develop neurasthenia again. That is the ordinary result in civil 
practice with neurasthenics. You get them back to normal, and put them at work at 
their former occupations. At some time in the future they get into a conflict of some 
kind, with business worries, perhaps, and they will break down, but in the meantime 
they have carried on. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 


Q. Would you agree with Prof. Tait that in all these genuine cases there must 
be nervous exhaustion and neurasthenia?—A. I do not get just what you mean 
exactly. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. The point was that in shell shock and neurasthenic cases there were different 
variations and graduations of nervous exhaustion, and that they never could be 
restored to normal. A man is put under a strain and will give way—A. Yes, I agree 
with that. 


By Mr. Nickle: 
Q. Do you think that neurasthenia is synonymous with functional paralysis?— 


A. No. 

Q. By neurasthenia do you mean nerve exhaustion or waste?—A. The technical 
term that we use is repression neurosis. 

Q. Can you use some smaller term that I might understand? Is neurasthenia 
synonymous with nervous waste?—A. No. 

Q. What do you mean by that expression, in simple language?—A. The condition 
where a person under strain will not be able to accommodate himself to it, and will, 
as you will commonly say, break down. 

Q. If the lack of accommodation is less than 5 per cent you would grant him a 
gratuity ?—A. Yes. 

Q: And suppose the lack of accommodation was more than 5 per cent disability, 
what would you do?—A. He gets a pension. 

Q. Then it is not so much the question of the trouble, it is a question of the per- 
centage of disability. That statement is sound in principle, is it not; you would abide 
by that?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the standard should be the adaptability of the man to earn his living in 
the manual labour market of the world; that is your standard of measurement as a 
pension officer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Coming to the functional paralysis, and using Dr. Russell’s expression, sup- 
pose the censor is not working, and the man breaks ground, and you have done your 
best and cannot cure him, what is your practice?—A. He receives his pension. 

Q. How much?—A. According to his disability. 
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Q. I read the following from Dr. Russell's examination :— 


“Q. Will the reason always appeal?—A. If the man has sufficient intellect. 

* Q. But assuming he has not?—A. If he has not, he has nothing that you 
can appeal to; in a case like that; mental deticiency for instance. The only 
way you can cure these things is by force, you cannot appeal to his reason, you 
have to make him. After my examination I know at once and in my mind there 
is no question*about it, it is simply a functional condition or an organic con- 
dition. 

«Q. And where the functional condition is so perverse that you are not able 
to effect a cure, or restore him to normal condition, will you say that x no pen- 
sion should be granted ?—4A. I would." 


You take the opposite point of view?—A. The last time Col. Russell was in 
Ottawa about five weeks ago the point was discussed very thoroughly with the Com- 
mission in the presence of Colonel Russell, and I was there myself, and the conclu- 
sion was that in cases of hysteria—that is functional paralysis—if the neurological 
centre where the man was receiving treatment were unable to benefit him he would be 
sent to the Dominion institution in Montreal under Colonel Russell. If Colonel 
Russell was unable to benefit him he would receive a pension. 

Q. Has this policy been abrogated?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which goes to show that medicine is a mobile science?—A. I think it always 
has been. 


By Mr. Brien: 


Q. Do they still call such a case a functional case?—A. Yes. 
Q. How long ago was that discussion ?—A. About five weeks ago. 


By Mr. McGábbon: 

Q. Do you think it is always possible to differentiate the functional from the 
organic?—4A. I think it is always possible. It is sometimes very difficult. I think 
with an extremely careful examination and period of observation that it (is always 
possible. 

By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. I asked Colonel Russell this question :— 


“Q. How do you suggest his wife and family should be looked after Unt 
That does not enter into the consideration." 
Is that the policy of the Board—A. If he was under treatment he would be 
receiving pay and allowances. 


Q. In relation to the giving of pensions I asked Colonel Russell:— 


* Q. And where the functional condition is so perverse that you are not 
able to effect a cure or restore him to normal condition, will you say that no 
pension should be granted?—A. 1 would." 


You say that policy has now been changed ?—4A. Yes. 
Q. Then I asked Colonel Russell:— 


“Q. How do you suggest his wife and family should be looked after?—A. 
That does not enter into consideration." 


Is that still the policy of the Board?—A. I would not judge so. If we have changed 
the policy as regards pension, I think that would cover the point, would it not? 
Q. I would think so myself. So the policy of the Board at the present time is to 
recognize neurasthenia and functional paralysis as a pensionable disability in relation 
[Dr. W. O. Gliddon.] 
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to his inability to earn his living in the manual labour market of the world, provided 
you are not able to restore him to his normal condition?—A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore you regard the obligation of the state as existing, that the man 
should be either cured or paid?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sutherland: . 

Q. When did the Board arrive at that conclusion ?—4A. I think it was about five 
weeks ago. 

Q. Have you found it necessary to make a complete reversal of your decision and 
in your views as to granting pensions in regard to total disability ?—4A. I have not 
Seen a case yet. : 

Q. I have a case here. The man was discharged at Guelph in July, 1918, with a 
100 per cent disability which was afterwards refused by the Board on the ground that 
a refusal of pension would be a suggestion to hasten complete recovery. That was in 
July, 1918, and the young man I understand is now receiving a 100 per cent disability 
pension. That is a case of complete reversal?—A. I might point out that his dis- 
charge was prior to the date when the definite policy as regards the handling of func- 
tional cases was laid down, that was September 4, 1918. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. He was discharged a year ago?—A. The order is dated September 4, 1918. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND: I brought up this case because I asked the question whether 
you found it necessary at any time to make a complete reversal. In this case the man 
is denied a pension altogether, and finally is granted a 100 per cent disability. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 
Q. Here is a question which I asked Colonel Russell a year ago: 


* Q. Concussion does have an affect upon the brain cells that cannot always 
i be determined by examination ?" 


His answer was “I think so.” What is your opinion on that?—4A. T agree with him 
that the true condition of shell-shock is a condition of concussion. What we com- 
monly call shell-shock is what we are speaking of now, neurasthenia, an entirely dif- 
ferent condition from shell-shock. 

Q. Does not that bring you back to the point that a differentiation between the 
organic and functional is absolutely impossible?—4A. I do not think so. 

Q. Do you not think it possible for concussion to have an effect upon the brain 
cells that cannot be measured, and still be organic?—A. I think the type of case you 
take would be such a rarity that we would not see it. If a man has suffered enough 
coneussion to affect the brain, that effect will be by hemorrhage into the brain, and if 
the hemorrhage is severe enough we will find organie symptoms. 

Q. I grant that you may have a hemorrhetie condition, but do you not think it 
very conceivable that you would have such a disturbance of the nerve cells that we 
cannot measure it, and still be organic. It seems to me that it is very possible.—A. 
It may be possible, but it has not been brought out so far in medical science. 

Q. That may be because our knowledge of that condition is so very limited ?—4A. 
As we get the knowledge, I presume we will have to change our policy in the handling 
of such cases. We can only handle such cases according to our present day knowledge. 

Q. Why put them down as functional because you cannot get a pathological 
lesion?—A. I would think that the findings and the history of the case correspond 
exactly with the findings in the equivalent condition in civil life. 

Q. We never had equivalent conditions in civil life, not of shell-shock. We 
never had men going through a barrage.—4A. The condition of the man when he gets 
back here on discharge is practically identical with the condition of neurasthenia as 


found in civil life. 
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Q. My whole point put briefly is this, that I do not think we should take such 
arbitrary ground in measuring the effect of concussion upon the delicate organisms 
of the nervous system. I think the condition is too arbitrary.—A. So far as I am 
concerned, I am only following the authorities, French and British, on the subject. 

. Q. Of course you can follow them, but you must not think them infallible.—A. I 
do not think we can put ourselves up s knowing more than they. 

Mr. MoGreBoN: Well, they have had only three or four years experience just the 
same as other people. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Do you not think that there is a tendency to attach too much importance to 
the professional, and too little to the sociological side of the question?—A. We are 
trying to obviate that at present, in that lately we have been using the Social Service 
Workers and attempting to get an idea in that way of how men are carrying on in 
civil life. 

Q. By implication, your answer admits my premises.—A. Yes, possibly, Sir. 

Q. I have an extract here from the minutes of meeting of the Board of Pension 
Commissioners of September 4, 1918. (Reads): 


It has been very strongly represented to this Board by the Director General 
of Medical Services and the Board of ‘Consultants, Department of Militia and 
Defence, that pensions should not be awarded for conditions which are 
functional or hysterical. The reasons given are: 

(a) That these conditions are cureable provided the desire for cure is 
present in the patient; and 


(b) That it is frequently the case that the hope and desire for pension . 


is greater than the desire for cure, with the result that the possibility of 
being awarded pension acts as a definite obstacle to cure. 


Can you tell me why that representation was made by the Militia Department and 
not by your Department?—A. I do not know that. 

Q. Has any minute been made countermanding that minute?—A. It was not 
necessary. 

Q. Does this minute not mean that pensions are not to be awarded for conditions 
which are functional or hysterical?—A. The use of the words “should not” does not 
mean that they would not be awarded. It means that they should not. warrant any 
pension. 

Q. In the opinion of those gentlemen and of this Board of Pension Commissioners 
no pension should be given?—A. That is if the condition was such that by special 
treatment it could be cured. 

Q. That is not what it says, (Reads) : 


* That pensions should not be awarded for conditions which are functional 
or hysterical.” 


The question of pension or gratuity does not come up until the time of the discharge 

‘of the man. It means that he can get no pension for a hysterical condition. It ean 
mean nothing else. Do I understand you to say that that minute has not been 
revoked?—4A. Yes. 

Q. Why not, if the policy has been changed.—A. They use the words * should 
not.” 

Q. It means in your opinion that no pension should be granted? When in your 
opinion should a pension be granted?—A. When there is a disability which cannot 
be cured. * 

Q. At what time?—A. After treatment. 

Q. At discharge?—A. Yes. 

[Dr. W. O. Gliddon.] 
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Q. So that until the time of discharge no pension should be given till the man has 
passed through a special centre. 

Q. That is not what the minute says. It says “that hysterial conditions in 
patients should warrant no pensions or gratuity” surely that must mean after dis- 
charge? 

By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. The question of pension or gratuity does not come up until discharge. Asa 
matter of fact does not that mean the opinion of the medical adviser, as expressed in 
this minute, that no recommendation should be given by the Pension Board for 
hysterical condition as entitling a soldier to a pension? We will go further to show 
that I am right (reads) * That in cases where hysterical disability is associated with 
lesions due to organic diseases or when nervous disturbances of so-called reflex origin 
are present the hysterical manifestations should not be taken count of in estimating 
the amount of pension.” That is surely after treatment is it not?—A. No, Sir. 

Q. (Reads): “That in physiopathic conditions, that is the so-called above 
mentioned reflex nervous troubles when refractory to treatment and due to trauma- 
tism acquired on service, gratuity in proportion to the actual disability should be 
awarded.” In that case it means that a gratuity and not a pension shall be awarded? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. That well marked neurasthenic conditions even without objective disturbances 
might receive a small gratuity ?—A. Which has been changed to read “ small gratuity 
or pension.” 

Q. Has there been a minute made to that affect?—A. I do not know whether 
there is a commissioner’s minute, but there are instructions to the medical branch. 

Q. We have not had the minutes produced, but as I understand you, the policy 
set out in the Minutes which I have been reading has within the last five weeks been 
changed and the policy you have referred to has been invoked.—A. As regards the 
Pension Board. : 

Q. And Pension administration ?—4A. Yes. 

Q. This Minute is practically cancelled, in effect ?—4A: No, Sir. 

Q. In what respect is it not cancelled/— 4A. It is not cancelled, Sir, in the event 
of hysterical conditions under Section A, as I said before if after the treatment on 
the advise of the neurologist the condition has not been improved then we award a 
pension. 

Q. But it is changed to this effect that if, on treatment, hysterieal conditions 
are not absolutely removed then these conditions are recognized as entitling the man 
to a gratuity or a pension —4A. Yes. 


Witness retired. 


I 


Mr. KENNETH ARCHIBALD recalled. 


`, 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Before going into other matters is there any statement you wish to make with 
regard to matters referred to you by the committee at the previous meeting ?—4A. With 
regard to the instructions which were issued, in the minute passed by the Pension Com- 
missioners dated September 4th which has been under discussion the word “ should" 
im that first paragraph which has been quoted means “should when they come up for 
consideration not be awarded.” In other words the case will be referred immediately to 
the neurological centre where treatment will be given. If the treatment is successful 
then no pension will be awarded. If the treatment is unsuccessful and the neurologist 
says it is unsuccessful then the pension will be paid. The Minute has been changed to 
that extent. 

Q. Quite lately ?—4A. Yes. 
[Mr. Kenneth Archibald.] 
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By Mr. Powers: 


Q. Has it been changed with regard to old cases?—A. Pensions were awarded. 
in a very large number of cases passed upon by the Board of Pension Commissioners 
in the old days before they had any such treatment for shell shock. Such eases come 
up for re-examination, and if it appears that there is functional disorder no pension 
is awarded. The man is now referred to the neurological board for report. If by 
treatment they cannot improve. his condition we award a pension under the recent 
ruling, which was issued about five weeks ago. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. The whole policy has been changed from what it was?—A. Insofar as shell 
shock cases which were never treated for pension before it has not been changed but 
in regard to cases which have been treated and have not recovered under treatment it 
has been changed. Supposing one of these cases that has been cured has a 
relapse, his case will probably be brought to the attention of one of the district 
officers and the district medieal examiner will immediately refer him to the neurologist 
for a report; the neurologist will probably recommend him for treatment, and if he 
cannot be recured then we will give him a pension. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Take clause B, “That in cases where hysterical disability is associated with 
lesion due to organic diseases, or when nervous disturbances of so-called reflex origin 
are present the hysterical manifestations should not be taken count of in estimating 
the amount of pension.” There is no doubt whatever that hysterical manifestations 
were not to be taken into account when the man was being given a pension?—A. The 
same practice applies; the man will be given a pension if the disability is partly 
organic. He will be referred for a report or treatment for the hysterical condition. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What other figures have you to give us?—4A. The other day I gave figures with 
regard to officers who were pensioned, and also with regard to officers’ dependents who 
are pensioned. I am submitting figures to-day with regard to other ranks and their 
dependents who were pensioned to December 31, 1918:— 


STATISTICS, MARCH 18, 1919. 


Dependents of Non-commissioned Officers and Men Receiving Pensions to December 


31, 1918. 
Pte. Sergt. R.S.M. W.O: 

MEIdONHIS c D se E e MEM aS 8,612 947 14 : 15 
Mothers. teh Cae tC M EU 4,271 118 Ea 
Mathers es ee DN CUN SO NEA 656 26 
Gran Toa aa Kon EET E ES ONE 29 E d 
Children: 2: 060 aei ede EN 135139 2,247 TT 39 
Orpnansh 5 ESEE QUIM E 562 12 pp 
Brothers and sisters. DP es ri 85 à 
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Number of Non-commissioned Officers and Men Receiving Pension to December 81, 
19168. 

Class. Pte Sergt. R.S.M. W.C. 

2 Dude 764 70 3 

2: 15 1 qus 

ER 37 4 2 

ds 24 5 
i: SUN S RU ee a 253 30 1 
E OUS Lu cep b Arcsin leer (et oi 643 48 2 
E ee ben sepul 23 15 kasd 1 
E ENS hd chao CD RR MAT 256 dir EA 

DNO cr ute ed ui cen de anno s 61 4 3 
E. EE UC S e uA 83 7 UE 
dg UM Me MEE 1,352 118 2 1 
E HEAD QUNM UO OR 1 Today cut 236 10 Mind 1 
Hau E Au te i E uh 2,273 166 4 2 
3 E ye ee eer M 555 46 s 
E n do. o LER rae UP quae EDT 1,382 128 1 
i iO iwi uam ADM DS MEME c MTM 2:000 T 6 
i : AG re Pe RS a RC A 6,561 585 10 2 
P dA MEA C x AL. E 4,102 355 i3 3 
5 On D ANE ee 7,026 608 29 6 
T $ Ber f Cai OU Rs 2,016 171 8 x 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What other points have you to bring before us?—4A. I was requested to bring 
forward information regarding the complaints made with regard to disability pension. 
The information I was asked for was as to whether the complaints affected the amount 
of money paid; I eannot say whether the complaints affected the amount of money 
except as to the small pensions, the 5 per cent and 10 per cent pension. There is 
nearly always a complaint with regard to that class of pension that it is too small. I 
have here a record which has been kept for a number of months showing the number 
of complaints that we have. It shows the number of complaints geographically dis- 
tributed, the nature of those complaints, and the action taken on them. 

Q. You might just give us those complaints? Take the complaints geographically 
distributed, what does your report show '/—A. For instance in the month of February 
there were 609 complaints altogether; 250 of these were from pensioners, 216 from the 
District Officers of the Board of Pension Commissioners, 13 from the Great War 
: Veterans’ Association, 54 from others and 66 from the Travelling Representative of 
E the board. The 609 complaints were distributed geographically thus: 3 from the 
à ' British Branch, 21 from Calgary, 2 from Charlottetown, 11 from Edmonton, 32 from 

Halifax, 43 from Hamilton, 58’ from Kingston, 39 from London, 43 from Montreal, 

98 from Ottawa, 4 from Quebee, 29 from Regina, 16 from Saskatoon, 28 from Saint 

John, 193 from Toronto, 42 from Vancouver, 11 from Victoria, 56 from Winnipeg, 

32 from the United States, 1 from New Zealand, 1 from Newfoundland and 1 from 

China. The nature of the complaints was as follows: 296 insufficient award, 157 no 

award, 84 discontinued without pension, 72 pension refused. In these complaints it is 
very difficult to say whether the complaint of insufficient award, for instance, has 
: reference to the money involved, or whether it has reference to the estimation of 
disability. I am of the opinion that in general it is the money. 


Mr. REDMAN: It comes to the same result. 


The Witness: And if you awarded $10 for a certain disability you would have 
probably a quarter of the percentage of complaints that you would have if you 
í awarded $5. 


Tore. MORET UIS RT T IR ag ee 


By the Chairman: 
Q. A man is not particularly concerned in the percentage of disability you 
! estimate but he is concerned in the amount of money he gets?—A. We have similar 
a reports for several months. We have been keeping a register of complaints for six or 


X seven months. 
E [Mr. Kenneth Archibald.] 
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Q. Is there anything in your records which would indieate whether the com- 
plaints of insufficient pension are chiefly in the case of men particularly disabled or : 
in the case of widows who have to support children ?—4A. These complaints refer only 
to disability cases, but we have very frequently letters written by widows, by widowed 
mothers, by members of Parliament by almost everybody who is interested in pensions 


at all, to the effect that a certain widow whose case they know about eannot live on . 


the pension which is awarded, but I do not think the complaint is an extremely general 
one. I think a very large number of the widows supplement their pensions in one way 
or another and manage to live quite well on them. It is the case of widows who have 
two or three children, and perhaps who are not able in any way to supplement their 
pension from whom we have the complaint. 

Q. Has the board made any investigation itself on the question of the cost of 
living, on which to form a judgment whether the pensions are reasonable?—A. We 
have no means whatever of making any investigations as to the cost of living and we 
have not attempted to in any way. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. Is that confidential schedule which was sent out to the doctors still being used 
to fix the basis of disability in settling the pensions?—A. Since this decentralization 
plan has been put into force and for two or three weeks before we instructed our medi- 
cal examiners not to make a confidential report. It was simply an estimate of dis- 
ability from the medical examiners’ point of view which might be changed by head 
office medical examiners. 

Q. That is changed downwards but not upwards?—A. Yes, upwards as well as 
downwards. d 

Q. By whom was the confidential schedule preparèd?—A. The disability table 
was drawn up by a number of doctors and by the statistician of the Workmen’ Com- 
pensation Board at Toronto. It was drawn up originally towards the close of 1916, 
and it has been changed from time to time in accordance with experience which we 
have gained in dealing with pensions. 

Q. It was submitted to this committee for confirmation ?—4A. It was submitted 
last year, not for confirmation but for information. It is printed in that book you 
have in your hand. 

Q. Do I understand you to say it is no longer in use?—A. Not at all. I thought 
you were referring to the confidential form for the estimation of disability. This 
table of disability is still used and it has been amended from time to time. 

Q. I might suggest that it be handed over to this committee?—A. It would be 
very easy to give you copies. We always have copies on hand. 

Mr. McGiBBON: The trouble seems to be, as near as I can tell, that this committee : 
can make all the regulations they like and the Pension Board will not observe them. 

The CnamMaw: That is not correct, I think, except as to one or two points, the 
general regulations which this committee have adopted have been carried into effect 
by the Pension Board. As far as I am aware, they have been made effective. 

The WrrNESs: This table was prepared after very thorough examination of all 
statisties available. 

Mr. Renman: I think we should have a right to consider it. 

The CHamMAN: We have a right to consider it. It was presented to us last year 
and we did not see fit to make any changes, and it should be brought here for the infor- 
mation of the committee. If the committee desire to make any recommendation it 
is quite free to do so. SAX 

Mr. REDMAN: I think the Pension Board must have some ideas in regard to this 
matter, and they may have some recommendations, and perhaps it would be well to 
have their views before us. ; 4 


The CuamMaN: We would be very glad if they will present their suggestions to 
[Mr. Kenneth Archibald. i 
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us. Mr. Archibald might prepare a written statement, and we could ask him ques- 
tions about it. 

*- Mr. REDMAN: I find an Order in Council, P.C. 1881, 19th August, 1916, to the 
effect that if men revert in rank to go overseas, their pension, in the event of death, 
shall not be interfered with. It seems to me the recommendations we made last year 
were contrary to that Order in Council, which was the law. 

The ‘CuamMan: This Order in Council refers to deaths only. Our recommenda- 
tions referred to disability. "There is that distinction to-day in administering it. Mr. 
Archibald might explain the situation in that class of case. 

. The Wirness: This Order in Council, 19th August, 1916, particularly dealt with 
separation allowances. The officers who were reverting in England in order to proceed 
to France were interested, not for themselves, but for their dependents, and the recom- 
mendation from overseas was that the separation allowance should not be reduced 
when the reversion took place, and that pensions, in the event of their death, should 
be awarded as at the rank from which they reverted, to protect their dependents. The 
officers themselves did not think at that time, so far as I know, about their own pen- 
sions should they become disabled. Since that time many of these men who reverted in 
order to proceed to France, have been discharged, and pensions have been awarded to 
them as at the rank to which they reverted. These officers now say: We intended 
that to apply to ourselves quite as much as to our wives and children. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In other words, their view is that when it was understood by them that their 
pensions would not be interfered with if they reverted that covered disability as well 
as their dependents?—A. That is the statement now, but at that time be belief was 
that it referred to their dependents. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. On this question of functional paralysis, as I understand you, ia Board now 
recognizes functional paralysis and hysterical conditions if incapable of being cured 
as entitling the man to a pension. They consider him a disability ?à —A. They con- 
sider him a disability, yes. 

Q. All the pension reports and orders laid down the principle that Dp was 
pensionable?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where did the Pension Commissioners get the authority to pass that minute 
of 4th September,—if I remember the date correctly—by which they stated that a dis- 
ability contracted during service was not pensionable? Where did they get the legis- 
lative authority for that?—A. The commissioners took this view: That functional 
paralysis, for instance, was not a disability. While it appeared to be a disability, and 
the man was actualy paralysed, nevertheless, it was not a ey because it was 
susceptible of cure provided the man took treatment. 

Q. In other words, they say-that if a man has a disability, if he refuses to take 
treatment it is not a disability. That is too involved for me?—A. It is a case for a 
metaphysician, I think. 

Mr. Nickie: I will leave it at That. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is there any further information that you were asked to bring to clear this 
up?—A. I have here two cases in which pensions have been awarded to the widows of 
two generals. These pensions were awarded for long service. Since they were awarded 
the sons of the two general’s widows have been killed. These sons were supporting 
their mothers to a certain extent. According to our regulations, under paragraph 22a, 
we now review these cases and award a pension sufficient to provide maintenance. 
Our policy has been that the amount scheduled for dependents is sufficient to provide 
(Mr. Kenneth Archibald. ] 
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maintenance, and if the particular dependent has an income greater than the amount 
scheduled, no pension will be awarded. If the dependent has an income of say only 
a half of the amount scheduled, then we will award half the pension. That is the 
principle on which, I think, section 22a was based. With regard to these two general's 
widows, if we apply that principle, we will give one of them a pension of $300. Her 
husband's pension, being a general's pension for long service, is $500, and the amount 
scheduled for a captain’s pension—her son being of the rank of captain—would make 
the award $800. Therefore, we will add to the pension which she is receiving on 
account of her husband, $300, which will give her $800, and which we consider sufficient 
for the maintenance of a captain’s widowed mother. In the other case, we have 
practically the same condition of affairs except that the widow has a little larger 
private income. In this case, it would appear we would not be able to award any 
pension on account of the death of her son, who was a lieutenant, because she has 
got a pension of $500 on account of her husband, the general, who died after giving 
long service, and a small additional income. I do not know whether that was the 
intention of the committee last year, or not, but the commissioners thought it would 
be well to bring these two cases to the attention of the committee, because there has 
been quite a lot of letter-writing to the papers about these particular generals’ widows. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The general ground of complaint is that they should receive a pension as the 
mothers of deceased soldiers irrespective of the pension granted to them for the long 
service of their husbands?—A. That is part of it. They think that the long service 
pension of $500 for a generals widow is absolutely inadequate. They also think 
that it is so inadequate, we should not cut down the pension which we have already 
given, namely, $800, for the captain's mother, and $720 for the lieutenant's mother, 
merely because the latter happens to have a private income of $500. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. Were the sons supporting their mothers?—A. In both cases there was an 
assignment of pay, and in both cases a separation allowance. You cannot deal with 
one case differently from what you deal with other cases, no matter whether it is a 
general’s widow or a private’s widow. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is the other case, Mr. Archibald?—A. This is the case of two widows, 
one a legal widow living in Canada, and the other a bigamist widow whom the soldier 
married when he went overseas. I will read you the memorandum written by the 
Secretary asking me to bring the matter to the attention of the committee. 


The attached is a case which might very well be brought forward at a 
meeting of the Parliamentary committee on pensions. ; ; 

You will note that the deceased soldier had not been living with his wife 
for a period of some years prior to enlistment. Although he had on at least one 
occasion written her suggesting that she return to him, she did not do so. 
After enlisting and proceeding overseas it appears that he contracted a bigamist 
marriage with another woman while on leave from the front. There does not 
appear to be any issue from either marriage. 

Upon his death the “illegal” wife was pensioned. Upon learning of his 
death the legal wife makes application for pension. 

The commissioners concur in the idea that in this instance the legal wife 
has no claim as she had not been supported by the soldier for a considerable 
period prior to his enlistment. 

It is the opinion of the commissioners in general in such cases that the 
status of the common law wife must be considered as pensionable at least in 
part. If there had been no separation from the legal wife prior to enlistment 


the complexion of the case would of course be altered. 
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E You will note that in the meantime instructions are being issued that all 


such eases be passed individually to the commissioners for consideration. 

Any provision which is brought forward under this heading to the Parlia- 
mentary committee, should, of course, take into consideration the possibility 
of a relationship being entered into by a woman for the purpose of securing to 
herself a pensionable status; i.e., provision should be made against the possi- 
bility of such a relationship being attempted for the purpose of securing a 
pension on the chance of the husband being killed. 


(Signed) STANLEY B. CORISTINE, 
Secretary. 


Q. Have you many of these cases?—A. We will have quite a large number, I have 
elready seen four or five of them. According to the provisions of the pension regula- 
tions at the present time that illegal wife would not be entitled to a pension at all 
because the only time when an illegal wife is recognized is when she was in this 
unmarried condition with the soldier previous to his disability. In this case the legal 
widow has no claim for pension because she was not supported by the man for a 
period of years before his death. 

Q. Is there anything in the regulations which shows that a widow will not be 
entitled to a pension unless she is supported by her husband?—A. Yes, that was the 
recommendation of last year. 


The CHAIRMAN (reads) :— , 


The Commission shall have authority to refuse a pension to the widow of a 
deceased member of the forces who has been separated from him and who was 
not supported by him for a reasonable time prior to his enlistment and during 
his service. 


That is a very different thing from saying that she is not entitled to it. I do not 
see where there is a lawful wife living how you can give a pension to a bigamist wife.— 
A. That is just exactly why this regulation was recommended. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


-Q. That recommendation was made because there were a great many men who 
were married in England and left their wives there—in some cases the wives had 
taken up and were living with another man—and these men had taken up here with 
another woman by whom they had families. The question came up as to which woman 
should get the pension and it was decided that where it could be shown that the legal 
wife had no legal claim upon the man the woman here would be entitled to the pension. 
—A. In most cases the lawful wife does not take any notice of the man at all until she 
sees his name in the casualties and then she turns to the Government. 


Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned until Tuesday, March 25, 1919. 


[Mr. Kenneth Archibald.] 
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House or Commons, OTTAWA, 
ComMitTEE Room No. 318, 
Turspay, March 25, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the question of Pensions and 
Pension Regulations met at 11 a.m., Mr. Green in the Chair. 


Members present.—Messieurs Andrews, Beland, Bonnell, Brien, Cronyn, Devlin, 
Green, Lang, McCurdy, MeGibbon (Muskoka), Nesbitt, Nickle, ES Redman, Ross, 
Savard and Sutherland. 


The OnHamwAN:' The Secretary has received a reply to Mr. Redman’s request for 
information. 


The CLERK reads: 


DEPARTMENT OF MILITIA AND DEFENCE, 
Orrawa, March 24, 1919. 


Dear Sir: Receipt is acknowledged of your communication of the 22nd 
instant, requesting a statement giving the total of casualties, as shown on our 
records, which have not yet been reported for pension. 

It is regretted that such information is not available in this Directorate 
owing to the fact that we have no information as to the number of pensions 
which have been requested, granted, or otherwise. 

I have passed your letter over to the Chairman of the Board of Pension 
Commissioners who may possibly be able to give the particulars required. 

Yours very truly, 


F. Loggie Armstrong. 


The CLERK: I have another communication from the St. Catharines Branch of 
the Great War Veterans’ Association (reads) : 


March 17th, 1919. 


Dear Sir: A letter has been received from Mr. L. Cunningham, Secretary 
for the St. Catharines Branch of the Great War Veterans’ Association, enclosing 
a resolution drafted at a public meeting there on March 9th, 1919. 

I am sending a copy of the resolution for your kind attention. 

The letter has been acknowledged. 

Yours faithfully, 


C. V. Massey, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION FROM THE GREAT WAR VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION, 
; ST. CATHARINES BRANCH. 


Whereas the census taken of the children of soldiers and sailors made 

orphans, or placed at a disadvantage through the war, show their number to be 
very large. 

And whereas the country will need the best of qualifications in our men 

and women of the future, if we desire to compete in equality with the rest of 
the world. 
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And whereas it is our duty to guard the interest of the children of the men 
who gave their lives for to safeguard civilization. 

Therefore be it resolved that the Great War Veterans’ Association, St. 
Catharines Branch, request the Repatriation Committee to take steps to have & 
special allowance granted to children of soldiers and sailors made orphan by 
reason of the War, so that greater educational advantages may be within reach 
of these children during the age when they would be expected to be in attend- 
ance at High Schools and Collegiate Institutes. 

Census taken of children effected to January 1, 1919— 

Children, motherless and fatherless. t 2. =... 2. 2. .« 614 
Children, fathers totally disabled.. .. .. .. .. ., 4,436 
Children, fathers killed, died of wounds or sickness.. 15,399 


RESOLUTION ENDORSEMENTS 


Public meeting Repatriation Committee, March 9th, 1919. Moved, Mrs. Dr. 
Mulloek, seconded Capt. Maleolmson that the resolution just read be adopted, 
earried unanimously. y 
The CHamMaN: It appears to me that this is a matter for the Repatriation Com- 
mittee. 
The CLERK: I have two replies relating to the reservists of Italy and Belgium 
(reads): 
Montreal, March 19th, 1919. 
Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 15th instant, 
inquiring (1) the number of Italian reservists, residents of Canada who joined 
their colours overseas during the recent Great War, (2) the number of possible 
pensioners of said reservists. In reply to Inquiry 1, I may say from 5 to 6,000 
Italian reservists joined their colours; to Inquiry No. 2, that the number of pos- 
sible pensioners resident in Canada will not be more than 20. 
Trusting that this is the information you require, and assuring you of my 
pleasure to give you any other assistance necessary, I am, Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
L. Zunini, 
Royal Consul-General for Italy. 


The CrrRk: The following is from the Consul-General for Belgium (reads) :— 


Ottawa, March 21st, 1919. 


Dezr Sir: In reply to your inquiry of the 15th instant, I beg to place 
before you, herewith, a copy of a letter I addressed to Mr. Alfred Tarut under 
date of the 19th February last, in reply to a similar inquiry from the Franco- 
Belgian Sub-Committee of the Canadian Patriotic Fund at Montreal. 

As shown by this communication, I am not, I regret, in a position to supply 
you in a satisfactory way with the information you require. My letter to Mr. 
Tarut actually points out that while I assisted about a thousand Belgians, most 
of them unmarried, in joining the Belgian Army, I am not aware of the number 
of my compatriots who left Canada on their own accord and at their own 
expense to fight under the Belgian colours. The same letter moreover explains 
why I, unfortunately, am not in a position to give even a reasonable estimation 
as to the number of Belgian families resident in Canada whose support lost his 
life in the military service in Belgium. : 

I am to-day addressing the Belgian Department of Foreign Affairs with a 
view to obtaining, if possible, more accurate data in this matter. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. Goor. 
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Then follows a letter in French, addressed to Mr. Alfred Tarut of the Franco- 
Belgian Sub-Committee of Patriotic Fund, Tarut. I have made a free translation of 
it (reads) : 

A large number of Belgians, residents of Canada, who served overseas, 
enlisted in the C.E.F. I have tried to get information in this respect, without 
success. 

The Consul-General did however direct his attention to the repatriation of 
about one thousand Belgians who had left Canada to rejoin their colours. But 
this number does not represent the total of Belgians who rejoined the Belgian 
Army. In fact, many Belgians rejoined the Army at their own expense without 
advising the local agents of my jurisdiction. Concerning such I heve no know- 
ledge. 

: With reference to the heads of families in Canada who enlisted in the 
National Army, I have no knowledge. 

The remuneration to the family of the Belgian soldier is 1.25 franes per 

day, plus 50 centimes, per day for each child under the age of sixteen. Several 
families so far have neglected to apply for such remuneration. I discover this 
every day. 

So far, to my knowledge, Belgium has passed no law in respect to 
pensions for the widows of soldiers killed during the war. Immediate assistance 
to the amount of from 100 to 150 franes can be granted upon request to the 
person acting in behalf of the person who supports the family. 

So far, there have been but five requests for aid. Three of these reside in 
the Montreal District, one in Nova Scotia, and one in Ontario. 

One hundred and twenty Belgian families received aid from the Canadizn 
Patriotie Fund in the distriet of Montreal. Five supporters of these families 
are missing. Less than 50 per cent of the Belgians reside in the Quebec Prov- 
ince. There are Belgian groups of farmers, miners, and working men in the 
Prairie Provinces, British Columbia, Nova Scotia and the southern part of 
Ontario. 

To the best of my knowledge there are not fewer than fifty widows of 
soldiers in Canada who rejoined the Belgizn Army. 

The CnamMaN: We had better have this made part of the record. 

The CLERK: At a previous meeting a member of the committee, Dr. McGibbon, I 
believe, requested that a copy of the table of disabilities be obtained from the Pensions 
| Board. Yesterday I received this copy. 

Document placed on file. 

Mr. Power: J have two questions to bring before the Committee. One is a 
request from the Associated Canadians of the R.N.M.B.R., representing people who 
evidently enlisted in the Royal Canadian Navy and who wish to be placed on the 
same basis as members of the Canadian Expeditionary Force. 

Document filed as follows: 


ASSOCIATED CANADIANS OF THE R.N.M.B.R. 


Concessions to which we should be entitled. 


“We, as Canadians, recruited in Canada, and having served overseas, should 
receive the same recognition as men in a Canadian Expeditionary Force, i.e., pay and 
allowances, from the date of joining the Service, to be made up to that of our equiva- 
lent rating in the R.N.C.V.R. overseas section. 

Demobilization gratuities and benefits to be made equal to those of the R.N.C.V.R. 
Overseas section. 

Arrangements made for men previously discharged to be on the same lines as 
men from Canadian Expeditionary Forces. 
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THE REASONS OUR GOVERNMENT SHOULD GIVE US THESE BENEFITS 


1. We are Canadian citizens who have served our King and country. 

2. Men of the country were asked to join the branch of the Service that their 
qualifications most suited them for, and as Engineers we did so. as 

3. We were not aware at the time of enlisting that overseas R.N.C.V.R. recruiting 
was to be authorized. "n : 

4. The Department of Naval Affairs in Ottawa encouraged recruiting in the 
R.N.M.B.R., and offered every facility for transferring from Canadian Units, thereby 
acknowledging our practical and technical training to be of more value in this Ser- 
vice than in the Army. : 

5. We have done our duty as Canadians, and expect our Government to recognize 
our services in the same manner that it does all Canadian units who have served 
overseas. 

6. Our Imperial gratuities are totally inadequate to provide us with a fair start. 
in civil life in Canada, as against those granted to Canadians of overseas units 
Moreover our Imperial separation allowance to dependents has been so small as to 
entail hardships, and in many cases misery. 

T. Every Canadian has fought to protect the rights of small nations. Can ou: 
Government ignore us simply because we are a small section of a great country? 

8. The Canadian Government did not ignore us at the time of elections, nor were 
they backward in acknowledging as Canadians those of us who received decorations- 

9. We consider our requests to be just and fair, and no more than we can reason- | 
ably expect our Government to do for us. 

10. We do not think our Government has properly understood our position up 
to the present, as we have not been able to make proper representation to it except 
through Canadian authorities in London, who have invariably referred us to the 
Admiralty, whereas we wished to deal with our own Government, and we believe that 
is why no steps have been taken by the Government before, and why our troubles will 
be immediately rectified upon our return. 


N.B.—New Zealanders in the R.N.M.B.R. have been compensated by their Gov- 


ernment. 


The other matter I desire to bring before the committee is the case of James 
Barrington who enlisted in the Royal Artillery in 1867 and transferred to the Cana- 
dian Force in 1878. He retired in 1916 after having given faithful service to the 
Dominion Government for 88 years, for which they gave him a gratuity of $1,500. He 
is now 78 years of age and is in receipt of a pension from the Imperial Government 
of two shillings and ten pence. He is recommended by Lieut.-Colonel Laferty of the 
Canadian Ordnance Department. 


The CuatrMan: This is a matter for the Government rather than for the Pensions 
Board. 


Matter referred to the Council for consideration. 


Mn. Devin: On page 44 of the evidence on Friday the matter of pension to the 
widows of two generals is referred to. I did not happen to be at that meeting, but 
since that time the widow of one of these generals called me up by phone, and I know 
that the case was taken up with Major Redman, and, I suppose, with other members 
of the committee. The case is that of Mrs. Vidal whose husband, had he lived, would 
be entitled to a pension of about two-thirds of his salary, whatever his salary was, at 
the time of his death. Instead of that the widow gets $500 as a pension. She has 
also lost her son, and $300 are to be added to that, making it $800 per year. Mrs. Vidal 
has absolutely no means other than this. She has worked, I know to my own personal 
knowledge very hard, she was working as housekeeper in the Chateau Laurier and left 
that position to go overseas and worked in a military hospital, so that the work-of the 
whole family was for war purposes. Mrs. Vidal could not possibly live on $800 per 
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year; I do not think there is anybody to-day can live on that amount, much less a 
woman of her position. It seems to me that it is an act of great injustice because she 
happened to have her husband a soldier, and her son a soldier that gave up his life in 
defenee of his country that she should be reduced to this minimum. I would like to 
place her case before the committee for further consideration when the matter comes 
up with a view to making a recommendation to the Government. She might be brought 
here before the committee if necessary. 

Mr. Repman: I told Mrs. Vidal last night she possibly had better write a letter to 
the chairman of the committee, setting forth her case, and possibly it might be that 
3he eould appear before the. committee if she desired to do so. 

The Cuamman: I would suggest that Mrs. Vidal prepare a memorandum submit- 
ting her ease to the consideration of the committee. 

Mr. Brien: I would point out at this stage that there are literally thousands of 
similar cases. 1 have one where the man was making $250 per month on the C.P.R. 
before he went overseas and was killed and his widow is now getting a very small 
pension. If we make an exception of one we will have to take them all into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Powzn: I have the case of the widow of a sergeant-major who is getting 
$100 per year pension and is making her living as a wash-woman. 

The CnamMaN: Mr. MacNutt has a matter which he desires to bring before the 
Committee. 

Mr. MacNurr: Mr. Chairman, I have a case which was brought before the Pen- 
sions Board last year but, owing to a technicality, I think, it was not considered favour- 
ably. I understand that the Pensione Board has now wider powers and, possibly, those 
enlarged powers will enable them to overlook this technicality. The case is that of a 
very old couple two of whose sons went to the front, and in about a month, they were 
both killed. The name of the family is Greenhow, of Balearres. I may say that the 
papers, affidavits, and everything in connection with the case were sent last winter to 
the Pensions Board, and are still on file there. I have also a note from the Secretary 
of the Patriotic Fund, the Rev. Mr. Chase, and copies of a memorandum from some 
of the neighbours. The partieulars of the ease are that this old eouple had three sons, 
two of them went to the front and the third was no use, he could not make his own 
living; so that this old couple are now dependent upon the charity of the neighbours. 
As it says here in the memorandum I have: “ the storekeepers see that the old couple 


. do not actually want". It seems to me that it is up to the country to see that they do 


‘not want and that the responsibility of securing them from want should not be left to 


a few people around that particular locality. These two young men gave their lives for 
the country and the country should see that their dependents do not want. A small 
pension would, at least, relieve their necessities, their wants are not great, and would 
relieve the old couple from being dependent upon charity. I do not think that they 


- would have been dependent on anybody or in want if the boys were alive. The reason 


- given for not allowing a pension is that the boys had not assigned their pay to the 


parents. I suppose that the assigning of the pay is accepted as a guarantee that the 
parties to whom it is assigned are depending upon the soldier, but surely, if it can be 
proven otherwise, that these parents were dependent upon the sons, that fact should be 
accepted as suffieient proof. I think these men were expecting to send their money 
back to the old folks. They are rather illiterate people and do not realize the situation. 
Mr. Nessitt: Give the names to Mr. Archibald and he will draw their file. 
Mr. MacNvTT: I have a memo of particulars here. (Memo handed to Mr. 
Archibald.) 
Mr. SUTHERLAND: Were the sons contributing towards their parents’ support. 
Mr. MacNurr: Yes. The old people are now helpless and can do nothing. The 
old man had a job eleaning out a little hall for which he received a few dollars a month 
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and he is hardly able to do that now. They will not live long, and it will not cost 
the country much. If the two boys had not gone to the front no doubt these people 
would have been in good circumstances. The sons were unmarried. 

The CramwAN: Mr. Archibald will draw the file and we will look into the case. 


Major Gro. F. Boyer examined, 


By the Chairman: ^ 
Q. Will you tell the committee what your position is#—A. I am in charge of the 
organie and functional nervous disease cases in Military Districts No. 1, No. 2 and 
half of No. 3. Most of our cases come from Military District No. 2, but we draw 
extensively from Military District No. 1 and quite a bit from Military District No. 3. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. From what part of Military District No. 3?—A. I do not know. 
Q. Do you take in any of the Quebec side?—A. No, we do not touch Quebec at all; 
at least I cannot recall a case from Quebec. I can recall a few cases from New 
Brunswiek. I think they have just found their way up there. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. If I remember correctly, there was some doubt in the committee as to whether 
the neurasthenie or shell shock cases should be pensioned or should get a gratuity, 
and what amount of gratuity they should receive, if any, and the gentleman from 
Montreal, if I am not mistaken, thought that if they had this trouble it always con- 
tinued to a certain extent, and we want to get your view in regard to that.—A. The 
first and foremost, you would have to define “ shell shock.” Shell shock is not pure 
and simple neurasthenia. The neurasthenie condition can follow from a shell shock, 
but shell shock as it exists here in Canada comprises a whole lot of stuff. It comprises 
first, we will say, the real shell shock, the case of a man, be he defective, or be he a 
normal individual—I mean by that the man that has always taken his station and always 
filled it well—that man goes to France, and under the stress of émotions, chiefly fear, 
becomes affected, because shell shock relates to an emotion, fear, more than anything 
else. All this talk in the papers that not a man was afraid is bunkum. I have not 
seen a man from France, barring one—and he should be in an asylum—who 
was not afraid. If we get up against the question of the termination of our own life 
we naturally have some quickening of the pulse, a little disturbance of circulation, 
sweating, a little tremor and stiffness of the muscles, and perhaps it is a little hard to 
swallow, a little feeling in the stomach, and if that keeps up long enough it will pro- 
duce, if the man is honest, a condition that he tries to fight because he associates that 
feeling with cowardice. The real shell shock case is the man that breaks down emo- . 
tionally, be he defective or not, under the stress of war. Fear is one of the worst 
things that break him down, the repulsion; the sights he sees are another thing, and 
thé magnitude of the things of war are others. Now, then, we will take that group, 
which is a big group, and let them come first to England. I have seen that in very 
large numbers. That man ean carry on if he is removed from the original phenomena 
of the emotions that broke him down. If he does not carry on it may be that he 
becomes what we call rationalized into civil life. He may link these up with sympathy 
in civil life, possibly consciously allows a few motives of pension to come in. We all 
know how hard it is to control a man in a sympathetic atmosphere. We all know 
how hard it is to train a child in another family than its own, if anybody has tried 
it. As a doctor I have tried it, and it is a hard job. Now, the first principle in the 
treatment of this man is that he should do something. You get a man who does not 
get that far, but he develops an hysterical condition. He is more or less at peace of 


mind. He has an entity that satisfies him. He sleeps well, he eats well, he is lame, 
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or something of that kind, but he takes life for what it is worth, and asks the world 
to accept it for what it is worth, and he goes on. That is the hysteric. He never 
analyses. Take the ease of à man who lost his speech. After he was better he said 
*[ never tried to speak. A man of fifty-two, one of our strongest adherents. He 
said, “I never tried to speak because I was afraid of making a fool of myself.” That 
is the hysterie. Come to the next man, the man who consciously produces disease, 
or does not try to get well. I happen to know of one case—I need not mention his 
name—but he comes from a certain area in Ontario. I knew him overseas. He was 
thirteen months in France. I mention this to show that he had an honest beginning. 
He was thirteen months in France, and he was thrown from a horse. He hurt part 
of his head, so his story was, and I believe it. He came back. I saw him in England 
at the shell shock hospital in Buxton. I even went so far as to give him a certificate 
that he was not drunk beeause he always walked to one side, and fell to one side. 
When he eame out here I saw him about nine months later. I had not seen him in 
the interim at all; I had not heard of him in the interim. He came out here, and 
the first time I saw him he demanded leave to go home to see his wife. I examined 
him. There was something physical in him, and that is why we delayed with him 
for eomplete examination again. lle was a man who could walk and run downstairs 
perfectly well I examined him carefully. His signs of.disorder had changed. I 
talked to him, and told him that he was not going to get his leave until he proved his 
sincerity. ln two days that man was playing football; in two days that man would 
do anything you liked—climb a ladder, go upstairs baekwards, anything you wanted. 
How much did that man try to walk before I saw him? How much did he try on the 
day I first saw him? 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. He had been off duty during those nine months?—A. He had been on duty in 
England at times. 


By Mr. Brien: 

Q. Did he show any symptoms of paralysis?—A. When I first saw him he showed 
no symptoms of paralysis. He showed a few symptoms of a bump in his cerebellum. 

Q. A loss of co-ordination?—A. A slight loss of co-ordination. He staggered 
towards one side, I have forgotten which side it was. Now that is our procedure. The 
man begins with an emotional disturbance, unanalyzed which produces an analytical 
frame of mind. That man will get better providing he is not a defective in any degree, 
if he will do two things, if he will stop his repression (just crowding out), and if he 
will gradually do some work. Therefore, we put them into the gymnasium; we put 
them to making shoes, to repairing automobiles, and to carpentry, so that this man 
gradually assumes a position of confidence in himself, and he can acquire it. I may 
quote a case of true shell shock, the case of an officer. I will not give you his name, 
because possibly some of you may know him, and J wish to avoid personalities. This 
officer came to me last July. He had seen twenty-six months of hard service with the 
artillery. He was confused, he cried on the slightest provocation. He had a stammer, 
a sweat, and a flush. I asked that man to do two things, to go out and interest himself 
in something; I did not care whether it was planting flowers or raising buffalo; it did 
not matter what it was. I asked him to interest himself in something. That man 
suffered from the truest confusion. I won’t tell you some of his conversation, so far 
as fear and cowardice are concerned. He had come home as a sick man, and he said 
to me, ^I am in difficulties.” There was nothing of what we call self-positivism in it. 
He said, “I am in difficulties,” and he asked me the best way to get out of them. I 
saw him last Thursday. He said, “I want to go out, I am perfectly well, there is 
nothing wrong with me. I want to go back to civil life; it will take two or three months 
to get back where I was just before the war because I have been three years out of work, 
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out of the way of doing work." He was a civil engineer. He said, “ Then I expect to 
be clear." That is the type of man I say who should get a gratuity, and a good 
gratuity; he has proved his sincerity. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 4 


Q. Would you give him a pension?—A. No, I told him I would not. He is able 
to return to civil life. 


By Mr. Power: 

Q. He has no disability 2—A. He has no more disability than you would have had 
if you had been out of work at your calling for three years. 

Q. Why give him anything?—A. Because it will take three months to get back 
to his normal. 

Q. He would get his three months’ war gratuity ?—A. Everybody gets that. 

Q. He is no worse off then than anybody else, and I do not see why he should 
get any.—A. That is a logical argument. 

Q. The Army has cured him?— A. If you want to give a gratuity to anybody 
with functional disease, alright, but I am quoting sincere cases. 

Q. We will give a pension to anybody who has a residuum of disability ?!—A. That 
man cannot concentrate as well as he did. Every man knows that if you go away for 
a month's holidays—supposing you are a lawyer—you know when you come back 
how long it is before you get back into harness; it may be a few days. Go away 
for a year, and it will take you longer. 


Mr. Power: But I would not charge my clients with it. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. Would you say that the Army has put that man back into the condition he 
was in before the war?—A. Yes, if he becomes analytical. 

Q. I am asking you a straight question. Supposing you got him back to the 
condition in. which you took him from private life?—4A. No, he does not concen- - 
trate as well. à 

Q. Will his nervous system be the same?—A. I do not see any reason why it wont. 

Q. What is the history of those cases continued on?—A. The history of these 
cases is that as soon as you let them know where they stand, that they have no prop 
to lean on, they handle themselves 300 per cent better than they do when they do 
have a prop.: 

Q. But would you go so far, professionally, as to stake your reputation that 
these men’s nervous exhaustion has not injured them?—A. You are putting me 
on oath, are you? I am not on oath you know. My opinion absolutely is that that 
man can carry on as well as he did before, in three or four months’ time. You 
asked me about pension; might I read this, this is from Sir John Collie on traumatic 
neurasthenia—corporation versus individual:—“ The following remarkable statistics 
speak for themselves; in Denmark it is the practice—’ Mark you, Sir, I would not 
turn that man out as you suggested with nothing. I believe in a gratuity for 
that man. 

Q. Supposing he is no better at the end of that time DM You are giving him 
every opportunity to get better when he knows his ease is closed. Tf you were 
cerae with p cases you would know how many of these men come back and 
say: “ For God's sake, Sir, close it, I do not want to come back he i 
for five or ten dollars a month.” It is well kno in litigati e: NA AQ Fui 

Lr. wn in litigation that in any case you 
take you can prove by these statistics that the best way is to pay him for disabili 
and see how long he is able to carry on. EE 
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By Mr. Power: 

Q. If the man shoula get wounded at the front and is cured to such an extent 
that he is able to carry on in his ordinary vocation, you will not give him a pen- 
sion ?$—4A. No. 

Q. But here is a man who suffers disability at the front and he comes back but 
owing to your medical care he is completely cured, how would you deal with him ?—4. 
I should give him three or four months out in civil life to get back to work, to pick 
up at the place where he left off. 

Q. You give him three to four months in which to replace himself in civil life, 
you give every soldier who comes back the same opportunity to do so?—A. Does every 
soldier complain of loss of concentration? 

. Q. Every soldier who has been away for three or four years requires a certain 
period in which to bring himself back to the place at which he was when he left. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 
Q. This committee is not interested in the condition of these people that you cure. 


- You use every legitimate means to cure them but what we are interested in is the case 


where you do not,completely cure and, personally, I have not any doubt about the 
matter that it is up to the Army Medieal Corps or the Canadian Government to cure 
these people and put them back in the condition in which they found them or to give 
them a:pension. How can you know that they will be better in three months? You 
have failed to cure them, and you give them a gratuity to tide them over a certain 
period.—A. No, no, no, it is a question of very ordinary common law to know, if you 
have dealt with these cases, if you have been engaged in curing these cases, they are 
not cured until finally disposed of; you are dealing with human nature, that is my 
opinion and “in Denmark it is the practice to pay these men a lump sum payment 
and in 93.6 per cent of the cases they recovered from traumatic neurasthenia. In 
Germany, however, (these are pre-war statisties) where the sick man is entitled to a 
pension only 9.3 per cent recover from the same disease.” 

Q. I do not think your analogy is complete at all. 


By Mr. Power: 

Q. When a man once gets a pension he wants to keep on getting a pension and 
does not want to be cured?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the man who gets a big gratuity and is told that is all he will get goes 
to work again. That happens in every walk of life—A. What I am trying to do is 
to show the best way of dealing with these cases. 

Q. The statistics do not apply because the man’s interest is at stake—A. Of 
course, the man's own interest is at stake too. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. The question has arisen here as to the difficulty; there is no organic lesion in 
these cases; in these cases that simply do not recover, that go out and show neuras- 
thenie symptoms, are unable to concentrate or settle back in civil life again; there is 
no such thing as organic disease, do you not think there is exhaustion or neurasthenia 
that will not be cured?—A. No, I think that theory is entirely abandoned by the man 
who originated it. 

Q. I do not think we have proved that, I do not think we have gone far enough 
to come to a final decision on that point—A. I know the man well who brought that 
theory forward. And I know, personally, that he has abandoned that theory. 

Q. It is not a question of abandoning a theory, it is a question of result ?—A. Then 
why do you get some perfect recoveries in some cases. 

Q. I am not saying it applies to every case, but my point is this, ihe I do not 
think we have knowledge definite enough or enough experience to take à man who is 
still suffering and to discharge him and say “ This is final.”—-A. You are not dealing 


with something mental there is the man's will to get well. 
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Q. Oh, yes I am, I am allowing you every latitude, you can go as far as you want. 
I want you to get back to the point of saying when you have not cured the man that 
it is up to the Government to give him a pension.—A. Who is going to be the best 
judge whether a man can carry on or as to his mental or physical condition? The 
man himself? 

Q. You say that it is cured and it is not eured.—A. We say “ Give these men the 
will to carry on, give them the motive to carry on, and the vast majority of them will 
carry on." ; 

Q. You must remember that they broke down in the service of the country, and 
it is up to the country to restore them to the condition in which they got them or 
to pension them for disability. 

Mr. NzsBiTT: Supposing they do not want to be restored ?À—A. Put it in plain Eng- 
lish, suppose they do not want to be restored; I am not arguing your question—any 
more I am not going to say. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. His opinion is that they could be cured—aA. My opinion is that the vast 
majority of the cases can be cured. 
Q. And there is not a residium of exhaustion or anything of that kind?—4A. 
Take away the question of pension and the man can carry on. i : 


By Mr. McGibbon: i 
Q. We do not dispute that; take that for granted, what about the minority? 
—-A. There is a minority cf men whe are diagnosed neurasthenia. I saw one only 
yesterday. A man of fifty-two comes in with a diagnosis of neurasthenia. If you 
want to talk medicine, he is not a neurasthenic. He is an old man; that is what he is. 
He is a man that went to the war and earried on two months in France.- He has 
arterio sclerosis. The war probably has accelerated his senility. He will get a pen- 
sion. Now whose diagnosis are we going to accept for neurasthenia? An outside 
diagnosis, or our own? He came in as a neurasthenie. He did not go out as a 
neurasthenie- He geos out as a ease of arterio sclerosis and senility. I will venture 
to say that neurasthenia is a waste paper basket to hold all sorts of diagnosis, the 
same as eczema was in medicine for a long time. We had a case of diabetis coming in 
the other day. That case came in as neurasthenia. We fish him out of that basket 

and put him in another category. We get a lot of such cases. 


Q. It boils itself down to this: You take the ground that you can absolutely and: 


positively define and diagnose all cases of so called shell shock. You can separate 
the functional from the organic in all eases?—4A. I am not on oath. You are asking 
for positive statements— 

Q. We are looking for information in regard to pensions, not discussing medicine. 
I claim that we should not draw these distinctions too fine or we will do an injustice.—- 
A. I think we can draw distinctions practically on the cases as they occur. I out- 
lined the general sum total of what an emotional ease is. I outlined how that case 
can get back to its normal work. I take the hysterical case, the case that comes in 
as hysteria. A man has carried an arm limp for two years and a half and has lived 
at home, and has gone on in that way, and you tell him that his week end pass is 
stopped. You have tested his arm electrically, and you tell him his week end pass is 
stopped unless he gets his arm up over his head. He comes to you on Saturday and 
tries to do it but does not do it well. You tell him to do that fifteen or twentv 
minutes, and he comes back to you and is able to do it well; can you say how much 
that motion is under the control of the will? We give the man the benefit of the 
doubt, and pass him out as an hysteria, and do not pension him. That man will not 
remain cured in a sympathetic atmosphere. There is not a man here who would not 
admit that. That man has recovered, but he knows there is nothing coming. That 


was not a case from France. That was a straight hysteria which lasted two and a 


half days. 
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Q. That is not the case I asked about. We only want to get down to decent 
principles, and not to hypothesis and we want to deal pustly. I asked Colonel Rus- 
sell last year whether he was sure that individual so-called functional cases, so 
diagnosed, might not be organic, and he said they might. You can see that unless you 
exclude those cases you are liable to do an injustice.—A. If you are dealing with 
hypothetical questions and that degree of medical science that is another proposition. 
A few years ago it was not known syphilis was due to a germ. Then they said “we 
think it is due to a germ,” then they found it. They told us years ago there was no 
germ in measles, but they have found out something about it. 

Q. We are dealing with the practical application in regard to pensions. This 
Committee is not interested in medical discussions.—A. I say in my opinion—I can- 
not give you any more—these cases can recover. They have no organic lesion, be- 
cause we know these cases do recover and beeause no organie lesion has been shown. 
I cannot go further than that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In what proportion of these cases would you think mistakes might be made 
as between the functional and organic trouble?—A. Oh, a pretty small percentage, 
I should say under 5 per cent. 

Q. You think that a diagnosis will show definitely in 95 per cent of these cases 
as to whether they are organic or functional?—A. Yes. 

Q. "In the other 5 per cent there might be a doubt?—A. Yes. I think those might 
be looked into because there might be a variable factor. 


By Mr. Brien: 


Q. That 5 per cent is just from your observation ?—A. Naturally we, come to 
as near a proper conclusion as we can. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. You said two men had been reported, I suppose to the head office, as having 
neurasthenia, and you diagnosed one as arterio sclerosis and the other as diabetis?— 
A. Yes. i 

Q. Why did you reverse the finding of the original Board? Did you see the men? 

~—A. We see the men, and we do not report on any we have not seen. That is the 
case that goes through the general medical clinic. It skipped the general medical 
clinic, was sent to us direct as neurasthenic. 

Q. But before you reversed the decision you saw this ease?—4A. Yes. We reverse 
the decision in syphilis quite often. Men come to us with a diagnosis of hysteria or 
neurasthenia, and we test their blood, or the cerebro-spinal fluid, and if that were 


positive and showed syphilis, we would reverse the decision and send the man to the 
syphilitic clinic. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Your theory is that after everything possible has been done for a man in a 
hospital and he is given his discharge, a refusal of a pension is conducive to his 
complete recovery ?—A. No—well, I do not just understand that question. 

Q. After he is discharged from the hospital, when you cannot do anything more 
for him, your idea is, knowing he is not in his former condition, that the refusal of the 
pension will be conducive to his complete recovery ?—A. I have never known a man 
to refuse a pension. 

Q. But I mean your refusal to give it as a means of treatment?—A. We would 
never take a case like that and refuse a pension, or if we refused a pension, we would 
say a decent sort of gratuity would be the solution. 

Q. But he is getting a gratuity in any case?—A. No. 
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By Mr. Power: i 

Q. What percentage of men leaving your hospital, suffering from functional 
disability, are you unable to cure?—A. Oh, a pretty small percentage, under 5 per cent 
I should say. 

Q. That is to say the number of shell shock neurasthenic cases that you cannot 
cure is under 5 per cent?—A. Yes, that we think have a residuum that is hard to 
clear up. | : ; 

Q. That is to say 95 per cent leave your hospital absolutely cured?—A. No, just 
a minute; give these men a chance to get back to normal. gut 

Q. That is 95 per cent leave your hospital in such a state that within three to 
five or six months they will be absolutely normal?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that 95 per cent you would recommend for a gratuity 2—A. Most of them. 

Q. And the remaining 5 per cent you would recommend for a pension ?—4A. I 
would not recommend it in all, but I would say a pension might be considered. 

a Q. You would consider they might have a pension?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you did not give them a pension what would you do?—A. Those men can be 
better dealt with by a large gratuity and a retraining to the Soldiers Civil Re-Estab- 
lishment. ; 

Q. Now we turn to the five per cent that cannot be cured, that will have a residuum 
that I understand you to say will be carried throughout life?—A. It may. 

Q. If you say you cannot cure—I am giving you up to six months—the five per 
cent I understand will probably carry the residuum of neurasthenie throughout life? 
—A. They might carry it, depending on how well this man gets along. 

Q. Take the five per cent, should they or should they not receive a pension ?— 
A. From the point of view of the man's own usefulness, no. , 

Q. This man is obviously ineapable of carrying on his ordinary voeation which he 
followed before he went to the war?—A. Some of them, yes. 

Q. Therefore his ordinary capacity has been diminished?—A. I think that five 
per cent of them, if they look around will fnd pretty definite physieal aggravating 
qualities. 

Q. I am talking about the straight functional disability case—A. It is pretty 
hard to put this into lay language, as I think Dr. Brien will agree. There are many 
men diagnosed as neurasthenies who are not neurasthenics. 

Q. I refer to the men who are really neurasthenies, the five per cent who have 
the residuum of the neurasthenie condition. I want to know what you are going to do 
with them, give them a pension or turn them loose?—A. You mean my recommenda- 
tion? My own opinion is that a few of those men should have a pension; others a 
bigger gratuity, S.C.R. Government jobs. 

Q. Your solution—boiling it down—is for a few cases, these five per cent—A. 
I won't say that absolutely. 

Q. Your view is to give them a pension—A. Yes, or big gratuity. 

Q. Your view is to unload them on the Government, those who are obviously not 
able to work as well as they could before the war—A. Yes, get a Government position. 


By Mr. Brien: 

Q. You mean the object is to give them employment—A. We do not want to unload 
them in any way on the Government. 

Q. These men may never get back to what they were?—4A. Not necessarily. Do 
you think I want to be unjust to these men and allow a gratuity if I did not think a 
gratuity would be a factor? 

Q. No, I am asking your opinion. These men will probabl. isabili 

[ . y carry a disabili 
through life?—A. Yes, perhaps the five per cent. - E 
Q. Their earning capacity has been impaired through service to thei 
eir eountry. 
Something has got to be done for them, don't you think? Your solution is to give m 
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so that they would be able to earn approximately the same amount as they did before 
the war?—A. Are you trying to satisy these men, or— 

Q. I am not trying to satisfy the men, but to do our duty by them ?—4A. I think the 
best way to satisfy, to deal with these men, is to give a gratuity, that is, to a very 
large part of that five per cent. Some of them here and there will require a pension. 
I think that in five per cent of the cases occupation could be found for them of a more 
or less arduous kind to enable them to carry on in Government jobs. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. To what they got e MU Yes. We say this: we have dozens of cases of 
men who come in and say, * The Government has given us a pension; there must be 
something wrong with us." We had a man from London the other day who dared us 
to refuse his pension. He said, “I have not got any complaints, but the Govern- 
ment has given me ten dollars a month and I will be blankety blank if there is a man 


- 


who will cut it down. Z vant to fight; who ever will dare do it?" We simply put down 
that this man * does not complain of anything." 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. Did you put him through an examination?—A. Yes, I examine every man; 
there is no looking through clothes. 


By Mr. Andrews: 

Q. There is another phase of this question which has been brought to my atten- 
tion, under shell shock cases. They go home but are still a little wobbly. Their 
mothers notice that there is something wrong with them. ‘Fhe man goes out to work 
in the factory. He works for a while and then perhaps suddenly collapses. He loses 
his nerve for the minute and perhaps be ordered by the foreman to get out. In a 
ease like that do you try to reinstate the man?—A. We do try to do that, as I 
think my reports to the Pension Board will show. In the case of the man who is not 
in a position to earn anything, I do not think he has ever been refused admission 
to the Institution. We try there to reinstate his confidence, and get him back into 
a position. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. In the early part of your interesting statement you supposed that a certain 
number should be paid a gratuity and sent out without any hope of a pension as a 
means of securing their cure?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you state about what percentage of cases you examine in a year that 
would fall under that category ?—4A. I should say a very high percentage. I have not 
got the percentages, but I would say it was very high. Ninety per cent of them would 
be cured; that would be my estimate. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 
Q: As I understand, these cases you are absolutely positive will get better?—A. I 
feel they will, but I am not positive of anything; we do not know anything positively 
in this world. 


By Mr. Brien: 

Q. Can you tell us what percentage of the cases you turned out on gratuity will 
relapse?—A. There you are dealing with a movable quantity. I cannot answer that 
at all. 

Q. That depends upon the cireumstances?— A. Certainly. As I know it, and as 
I read from these records, it shows that where a man got home and got up against it, 
had sickness in the family, the wife becomes pregnant, or he loses his job—that is 
why we started the social work, so as to try and see what these men's problems were 
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at home. In a ease like that a man is going to break down again quickly ; we cannot 
help it. I do not know that it is a question of social or of mental hygiene; 1t appears 


to be more within the domain of mental hygiene than of the other. 


By Mr. Power: 
Q. You mean if anything worries him, if he is liable to social or domestic trouble, 
he is liable to have a relapse?—A. That is common in everyday life. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. Would it be within the scope of your work to state about what percentage of 
people passing through your hands have found their way to the asylums?—A. All I 
can give is my opinion; very, very few of my cases are mental cases at all; I mean 
not mental to the degree of being asylum cases at all or psychiatrical; that is 
the insanity state; we refer them for an opinion, and if the asylum is recommended, 
we pass those cases on to the asylum. We often put in a report, “This man may 
require institutional treatment later.” We have two or three of those cases here. In 
other words, these men will just require to be watched or might become inmates of an 
insane institution later. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You think that you can report with a reasonable degree of accuracy those 
who should eventually get a pension, that are suffering from neurasthenia, as distinct 
from those who should get a gratuity ?—A. I think so. 

Q. That is within human probability ?—A. Within human probability—of course 


we are not infallible. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. Are the medical men on the boards all of one opinion or do they differ in 
their views ?—4A. No, they differ—we have our own wrangles. 


By Mr. Brien: : 

Q. The special boards at the neurological centres are pretty nearly agreed—there 

are four of them?—A. Yes, the boards are pretty much at one—I mean the boards 

in Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal; those boards are working along pretty 

much the same lines. But amongst ourselves on an individual case we try to thresh 

it out from all points of view first before we report on it. Of course some men we 

keep in the hospital for three or four months for observation, some of them we do 
not keep that long because their cases are clear and obvious. 


By Mr. Redman: 

Q. Under the Army Medical Corps or the Returned ‘Soldiers’ Commission ?— 
A. The Army Medical Corps. i 

Q. Can the man return for treatment afterwards if necessary ?—A. That is up 
to the S.C.R., but at present their cases are referred to us. 

Q. You do not know of any arrangement which has been made providing for treat- 
ment? For example, you send a man out and, as far as you can say, the man is cured, 
but some circumstances arise which causes the man to have a relapse, perhaps creating 
a publie scene; what do you do with him?—A. That man then returns to the Soldiers 
Civil Re-Establishment, but eventually he comes back to us. : 

Q. It has been necessary for some men to be put in some institution ?—4A. I think 
it will be until the man becomes known in his locality. 

Q. That is that these men can take treatment?—A. I think that the diagnosis 
between epilepsy and hysteria is very difficult—we want to be sure before we write him 
up as being a case of epilepsy; we want to see how the pupils react, and the abdominal 
reflex before determining. 
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By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. The Pension Commission and the committee here sitting are anxious to see 
that no injustice is done to any one particular pensioner and you are largely influenced 
in your views through observation of the effect of the complete recovery of these men. 
For instance, you admit that some of the men coming under this 5 per cent might 
suffer injustice in carrying out the scheme you have in view. We feel that it would be 
much fairer or more appropriate to be a little more generous.—A. I said that part of 
that 5 per cent would be very much better treated with gratuities, that is my opinion. 


By Mr. Redman: 
Q. Do you think that $100 is a proper gratuity ^—A. No, I do not; I think the 
gratuities are small. 
Q. What would you say as to the size of the gratuity ?—A. I do not know whether 
I am at liberty to answer that. 
Q. What size gratuity do you think would have a proper psychological effect ? T 
think you ean answer that. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. As I understand it, you are giving your own opinion, not laying down a 
policy ?—A. I think a maximum gratuity of $300 for the majority of men; but I do 
not wish to be quoted on that at all. I think a gratuity of $300 or $400 covers nearly 
all the cases, or make the gratuity what you like. 

Q. So long as it would keep them for, say, six months without having to work, or 
while looking for work ?—A. No, no, let the man know, let him be on his own again, 
give him a chance to get back to civil life. 


By Mr. Redman: 

Q. You stated, first, that when you discharged these men there is no residuum of 
disability left, but at the same time you say they must be given three to four months’ 
pay to enable them to get back to civil life. Surely you know there is some temporary 
residuum which will be wiped out at the end of three or four months?—A. It is a well- 
known fact—even medical papers have been given on this point at medical meetings— 
a medical man goes away for two weeks’ holiday, he comes back and carries on at once, 
picks up the cases pretty much at the point where he left off. But if he goes away 
for a year his concentration is lessened. 

Q. That is not my point at all. You say when you discharge him you feel that at 
the end of three months possibly he will be fit to go to work; what you really mean 
is that while you have done all you can for him his disability is not altogether disap- 
peared and that you hope that he will be fit for work in three months?—A. There is 
another attitude there we have to deal with, that is the attitude of injusice that is 
harboured. We have had dozens of men come in and complain. 

Q. In view of your contention that a gratuity should be paid to these men, it 
would imply that the policy in effect during the past year to discharge these men 
without a pension would be conducive towards recovery?—A. I know myself that 
I would recommend a gratuity right along. I could not speak of other policies at 
all. I know that has been my own policy, in which policy I believe the Pension 
Board co-operated. 

Q. In paying gratuities?—A. Yes. The size of the gratuity is a question for 
the Pension Board. 

Q. Have many cases come under your observation where pensions were refused 
and you were compelled to admit the justice of payment, and they have again been 
placed on payment?—A. I have applied quite a few timeg for a larger pension in 
organic cases—I mean gunshot wounds of the head or arm, involving the nervous 
system, or something like that. I have written letters on that matter. 

Q. Other than functional cases?—A. Yes. 


Q. Not in functional cases?—A. No. 
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|. By the Chairman: 

Q. If I understand you correctly, the recognition of a right to gratuity by 
implication carries the recognition that there is a disability, does it not? You can 
surely answer yes or no to that.—A. Yes, I should think probably it does. 

Q. And it recognizes that there is à disabled condition ?—A. Yes, that man 
has not as good concentration as he had before. 

Q. That is a disabling condition?—A. Yes, temporarily. 

Q. If, at the expiration of the period estimated for convalescence there has not 
been a complete convalescence, there is a diagnosis of the disabling condition ?— 
A. Yes. Y 

Q. If at the end of the time estimated, in which he should have made con- 
valescence there is still a disability, then there is a disabling condition ?—4A. Yes, 
or motive for pension. 

Q. If there is a disabling condition, he is entitled to a continuance of the 
pension ?—A. Yes, I think the course followed there would be that he should be 
readmitted to the hospital. 

Q. If he were not re-admitted to the hospital, he would be entitled to a con- 
tinuance of the pension?—A. I suppose he would be, if the case were real. 

Q. But you are giving him a gratuity?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is supposed by implieation to mean that there is no further entitle- 
ment to pension /—4A. We do not say when we give a gratuity that this man is able 
to gó out and carry on. We give a gratuity because from practical experience that 
is the best way to deal with it. 

Q. You proceed on the assumption that the gratuity is the best way to effect a 
cure?—A. We proceed on a physical examination negativing mental disease and 
negativing physical disability. We get a psychiatric report on anything that is— 

Q. Please arf’wer it yes or no.—4A. It is hard to answer without a long explana- 
tion. 

Q. Is that the problem that confronts you?—A. The problem that confronts us 


is that we try to be absolutely fair to these men. We have fished men out of the 


diagnosis of the functional field and put them into the organic field. 

Q. We are trying as practical men, and not as experts, to deal with the ques- 
tion practically. Do you proceed on the assumption that if a man has a disability 
he is entitled to a pension?—A. Oh, yes, if he has a real disability. 

Q. Suppose he has a functional paralysis and you had been unable to effect a cure, 
is he suffering from a disabling condition?—A. If he has a functional paralysis—I 
have not seen a funetional paralysis ease that we would let out. 

Q. I am not saying you have. I am asking you about such a case?—A. I think 
a functional case that has not been beaten— 

Q. That is a disabling condition?—A. Yes. I suppose we had no right to prevent 
a man from going on his week-end ieave and make him raise up his arm in the way I 
have spoken of. That man for two years and a half had hysteria. If he were allowed 
to go on, and if our powers were cut down to the extent of not having any powers in 
these cases, we would not get anywhere. 

Q. Stripped of all its verbiage it means that if the man has a functional paralysis 
that you are unable to defeat, he has a disabling condition?—A. I suppose you can 
put it that way 

Q. If he has a disabling condition, he is suffering from a disability ?—A. In the 
eyes of the world, but not in the eyes of medicine. If we cannot do anything with 
him. G 

^ Q. If he has a disability, aside from the medical point of view, in the eyes of the 
world, if it were incurred during service, it entitles him to a pension ?—A. I do not 
know what you are trying to get at. 
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Q. I do not know that I want you to.—4A. I quite see that. You want me to say 
perfectly clearly that every man who has a disability that is not beaten should get a 
pension. That is what you want me to say. ; 

Q. No?—A. I quite see that and I do not intend to admit it. A man with a 
hysterically locked arm could refuse an anesthetic. 

Q. I want to take it from the sociological point of view, as well as the curative 
point of view?—A. If there is any-way of getting at a man we do it, but if we cannot 
prove a man’s disability is functional, I suppose he would get a pension, if we are 


. stripped of our powers. 


Q. I do not say “if you cannot prove it is functional”, but I want an answer to 
this question: if you cannot remove the functional disability, what is your point of. 
view ?—A. I have not been up against that problem. . 

Q. But there is such a thing as a hypothetical question and answer. If you cannot 
cure him what is your attitude ?—A. I would suppose he had an ungetable condition 
or was defective. 

Q. Then he is entitled to a pension?—A. Not unless he proves his sincerity in 
more ways than one. 

Q. If you cannot cure him and he is able to prove his sincerity, what attitade do 
you think the State should take towards his dependents?—A. You have to take in the 
history of that case. 

Q. When I bring in the individual ease, you say you must tke the general prin- 
ciples?—A. I will read you this case. 

Q. Take a specific case?—A. Take this man—I will be specific— 

Q. You are giving evidence and I am asking questions.—A. I am not giving evi- 
dence. I am giving the advantage or the disadvantage of my opinion in treating these 
cases. 

Q. Is that not evidence?—A. It is my story of it. 

Q. Is it not expert evidence?—A. Two or three of these gentlemen have talked to 
me as if I were here on oath. I am not.—I am here trying to help this thing out, just 
as much as you are. 

Q. I did not know you had a rough time before I came here. But now I will drop 
it.—A. I don't think that. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. With regard to your answer to Mr. Nickle as to that man who had only a func- 
tional trouble, and you could not cure him, and you say you depended upon your idea 
of his sincerity, you might put him down as a malingerer?—A. Absolutely. I was 
going to quote to Mr. Nickle a case that absolutely fits his question. There was a man, 
private So-and-so, who enlisted at Toronto. I can give you the details. He was shot 
through the forearm. I do not know his history previous to the war. You are not 
assuming that there is a question of will entering into this at all. You are talking 
merely on the symtomatical side of hysteria. You are trying to commit me to some- 
thing to which I will not commit myself. This man I knew could move his fingers. I 
had seen him do so. It is a question of my word against his. That man would tell you 
that he never moved his fingers. He was shot in the forearm, and he would go on the 
Streets and swear to the crowd that he could not move his fingers. I asked one of the 
other medical officers to see him to see if he would do anything for him. He could 


not do anything for him. Then I saw him. By the way, he has since been in Montreal, 


not as a patient. I asked to see him, and before that man left my room—I did not do 
anything but talk to him—before he left he raised his hand all over his shoulder, over 
his head, he gave me a good grip, and did everything you can possibly do with a normal 
hand. That man possibly will go as an hysteric but that man I know could use that 
arm. Do you mean to say that I should recommend a pension for that man if this 
condition returns? As soon as he knew his luck was out, he left the Army, he deserted 


immediately. Do you wonder that we want to take such cases in detail? 
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Q. They fall into a class. I have no difficulty in putting that case into a class. 
What you say is ?—A. I give you my word of honour. ; 

Q. You say that under the influence of your eontrol—A. Not under the influence 
of my control at all, but by my practical way of handling him. 


By Mr. Power: 
Q. He was a malingerer?—A. Yes, but had been diagnosed hysteria for two years. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That is not the case that is worrying me at all. I am discussing the case of 
an individual for whom you have done your utmost, and you have not been able to 
remove his disability.—A. If a man cannot be cured at any of the neurological centres, 
it is a case of pension. 

Q. That is what I mean.—A. If he cannot be cured at any of the neurological 
centres, “give them a chance.” If you cannot do anything with them, for the love of 
heaven, pension them. 

The CHamMaw: That is what I thought myself. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: On this question we seem to be as much at sea as when we began. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The doctor in his last statement clears up the difficulty which confronted me. 
He frankly admits that if, after they have had every opportunity ?—A. I am not talk- 
ing about hysteria. 

Q. After they have had every opportunity of clearing up the hysterical or func- 
tional paralysis, and they are unable to do so, then his opinion is that the man must 
be recognized as suffering from pensionable disability and as entitled to a. pension. 
Do I put it too strongly ?—4A. You put it strongly. : 

Q. Do I put it too strongly 2—A. Oh, let it stand at that, if the hospitals are not 
co-operated with. . 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Before you were prepared to give a general opinion upon these cases, you went 
on to say that that opinion would not cover exceptional cases which you had found in 
your experience, that there were so many exceptional cases that you wanted to study 
each individual case.—A. Yes, and before we give an opinion on a difficult case we 
always ask for his admission, and keep him there a month or two, or three months, as 
the case may be, until we are satisfied that this man cannot carry on, or can carry on. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Your opinion is that like angel's visits these cases of neurasthenia, that is of 
functional. weakness that cannot be cured, are few and far between.—A. Very few, 
yes. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. I have a particular ease here. The history sheet says it is a case of hysteria. 
He was in France from December, 1915, was in the front lines continuously until 
blown up on April 26, 1916. (Reads): 


* For last month was just slightly grumpy than formerly. Was blown 
up by shell was unconscious until in hospital. Was shakey, easily startled, 
appetite poor, sleeping poorly, nightmares of front lines. Could not move 
legs. Movement started to come back in four months and has gradually 
improved but at present time is still very weak in left leg. Other symptoms 
have not improved very much." 

[Major Geo. F. Boyer.] 
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. The next report on August 8, 1918, says, 


“X-ray shows slight definite dislocation in articularly surface of left 
sacre joint, particularly at upper end." 


On February 7, 1917, he was boarded at the discharge depot, Quebec, “degree of 
incapacity—total—for six months, then impossible to say,” and so on. On May 30, 
1918, he was discharged with “a partial loss of function in 'the left leg and arm, 
cause explosion of shell. ‘No pensionable disability.” On July 12, the doctor who 
examined him wrote to the Pensions Board recommending a one ‘hundred per cent 
disability. ‘Remember, that all this time that man was without pension at all, and 
going around on crutches, with a wife and family depending upon him. That was 
carrying out the policy of the Board up till about December last, and now this man 
is drawing a full disability pension. You will admit that if he is entitled to a full 
disability pension now, a very grave injustice was done to that man when he got no 
pension.—A. The fact that he is drawing full pension on ‘the disability described by 
X-ray would show that he is really disabled, that is obvious. 


By Major Andrews: 

Q. I have been gathering from your talk this morning that it is your opinion 
that where a man failed to be completely restored and had a relapse after getting 
his discharge that he should, of course, be given further treatment?—A. Yes. 

Q. Consequently it is the opinion that when the psychological cases are dis- 
charged they should be given not a pension, even ‘where there may be some dis- 
ability, but the difficulty is met by way of gratuity as has been provided in Denmark 
and other, places. That is recognized as the best psychological treatment?—4A. That 
is my opinion; in that way instead of making a hot-house plant you would be doing 
every single thing that is possible to make the best of the man as a citizen. I do not 

"think that all interest should be lost in him at the end of the gratuity, not at all, 
but if he gets into difficulties he is always at liberty to come to the military hospital. 


By Mr. Power: 

Q. You give him this gratuity because he laeks concentration that is all that is 
wrong with him.—A. Yes, they have more sometimes than that but the lack of con- 

 eentration is possibly the most common. 

Q. That is to say inability to get down to his ordinary vocation again. My 
contention is, it may be right or it may be wrong, that every soldier who has been 
three or four years away has absolutely that same disability ?—A. That is not a 
common complaint at the Discharge Depots; not a very common one I believe. 

Q. Is it not your opinion that if a man has ‘put in three years away at the 
front the same principle you have already enunciated with fezard to neurasthenie 
eases would apply to him? He will certainly take some time before he is able to get 
down to his ordinary avocation?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why should he not get some gratuity ?—A. I cannot agree with you. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. I am not trying to trap you by the subtlety of the bare but you give a 
man gratuity for functional disability; in its practical working out the man gets his 
gratuity and his discharge, the gratuity is exhausted and he has not succeeded in the 
struggle; how do you think the matter should be handled—he has a wife and children 
to support—what should be done in that case?—A. That is a question of policy, that 
I think is guateido the scope of my duties. That man is always eligible to go into the 
hospital again. 

| Q. Surely you would not say that we can do nothing with this man? What should 
be done with him?—A. Each case would have to be settled on its own merits. I can 


' tell you of cases where a man comes and complains of not being able to carry on but 
[Major Geo. F. Boyer.] 
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he has been able to do a whole day's work in the carpenter shop when receiving his 


vocational training; he conscientiously endeavours to do his work and carries on all 
day. We must try and get some logical industrial school for that man. 

Q. That is not what I am dealing with. I have a case of a man outside, one of the 
electors in my constituency who is suffering from functional paralysis; that man is 
getting a gratuity of $300, he has had the best that is possible done for him as far as 
training is concerned, he is unable to earn a living through functional paralysis; 
what in your view, is the duty of the state to that individual, not from the point of 
view of a doctor, but what is the duty of the state to that man and his dependents. 
T am assuming that the man is not a malingerer?—A. The duty of state there is largely 
the duty of the Dominion mental hygiene committee, that has been formed for the 
purpose of following up such cases as that; that, I understand, is what the S.C.R. is 
trying to do. I know the Soldiers’ Aid, I have quite a bit of correspondence with the 
Soldiers Aid in Toronto and they do take cases of that type. Recently I wrote a 
letter to them in which I said: * I am convineed of this man’s sincerity, I cannot get 
him a job". They will take the matter up and try to get him a job at something, 
running an elevator or something like that. Each of these cases has to be dealt with 
on its individual merits. 

Q. I happen to be a member of the Soldiers’ Aid Association and we have done 
everything we could to place the man in civil life. Everything indicates that the man 
is quite sincere, but apparently he is unable to earn a living himself, and he has a 
wife and children and what I want to know is how they should be dealt with?—A. 
He can easily be admitted to the hospital again. 

Q. You have taken him back to the hospital and you have turned him out again, 
and there is a re-currence of the condition. What should be done with the man? His 
wife and children have to be provided for?—A. If the man is sincere and nothing can 
be done for him I think you have a rather difficult problem; I should think in that 
ease, if he cannot keep any job at all, if he has gone in the hospital and has been to 
the neurological centre without any beneficial results the best way is to pay him a 
pension or call in a psychiatrist. 


^ Major A. A. FLETCHER called: 


By the Vice-Chairman: 1 

Q. The committee will be glad to hear what you have to lay before us?—4A. I am 
just going to take up this question of the hypothetical case that Mr. Nidkle has 
mentioned. It does not come under the head of hysteria because it is incurable and 
the test of hysteria is its curability. There are conditions that are found in which 
no organic condition can be found but which are not curable, for example, paralysis 
agitans, a condition which oceurs in older people, with tremon, a peculiar gait, etc. 
We examine the brain microscopically and we find no evidence of organie disease yet 
we do not say it is hysteria. We know by experience that it does not get better and 
is therefore not functional. The test for functional and hysterical condition lies 
in one's ability to cure it. Hysteria is not a permanent thing. It must mean that the 
mind is accepting the disability, this false disabilty for some reason, conscious or 


unconscious; there is always a motive for hysteria. There was always a motive for . 


hysteria in civil life, and there must be a motive for hysteria in the 
army. Whether the patient is conscious of that motive or not 1s) “nov 
a part of the diagnosis. We are surprised when we discuss motive with the patient 
how conscious they are of the motive inducing the hysteria. Hysteria without motive, 
I believe, does not exist. Now with regard to the 5 per cent, I think there was more or 
less agreement with the 95 per cent of these cases, but this 5 per cent gave you in my 
opinion a large figure. Keep 5 per cent in hospital for some months and some of them 
develop signs of organic disease, ora psychosis. Or- of them is the case 
[Major A. A. Fletcher.] 
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Dr. Boyer cited, the case which developed senility. He had aged perhaps ten years 
during service. Another type is the old neurasthenie of civil life. You could not cure 
him before he enlisted, and you cannot expect to cure him after he enlisted. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you think he is entitled to pension ?—A. That is a question of whether you 
are taking account of disabilities previous to enlistment. 
Q. Assuming you are?—A. Well, no, most decidedly not. 
Q. Assuming you are not taking these disabilities into account prior to enlistment, 
is he entitled to a pension ?—4A. I think he is entitled to compensation. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. The complaint would have been aggravated ?—4AÀ. Yes, and we can cure most of 
the aggravation. The aggravation must depend on a motive. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. These two cases you cite were cases of improper primary diagnosis?—A. Yes, 
and yet it would be difficult to make that diagnosis. A good many are turning out to 
be mental defectives. | We have the authority of C. K. Clarke in Toronto for that. 
The hysteria becomes a delusion. Delusions are a common thing in civil life. We 
see in asylums men who claim they are the King of England or the Pope. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. Or the King of Prussia?—A. No. They are absolutely resistant to all sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND: We witness delusions of that kind with the public. 

Mr. Nickie: And sometimes in the House. 

The Witness: It is just a question’ how obstinate delusion has to be before you 
declare the man insane. Taking this case you referred to, do you know if a psychiatric 
examination was made? 

The CHAmMan: It was simply a figment of imagination I put to you. 

The Witness: Such a ease is unfamiliar to Major Boyer or myself. I think 
Dr. Boyer will agree with me there. We had one man who got through two or three 
centres who turned out to be a mental defective, but even then he was finally beaten. 
When he sees that in this hysteria the game is not worth the candle, he drops the 
hysteria, and that is shown in civil life with women. Then the next point is, assume 
there are some neurasthenics due to service—— 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I understand the principle you enunciate is this: that you can cure all cases 
of functional paralysis or true hysteria?—A. If the man is sane. 

Q. Then if you cannot cure it it is not a case of functional paralysis or neuras- 
thenia?—A. They are not the same thing. 

Q. I am not saying they are; I say “ or” ?—A. I do not say I can cure every case 
of neurasthenia. 

Q. Then if you cannot cure the man, do you think he is entitled to a pension ?— 
A. No, assume there is such a thing as neurasthenia due to service, that is not 
hysteria, that is not functional paralysis; that is a case showing certain symptoms, 
something which you would call a nervous breakdown. He would talk about his dis- 
ability and describe his symptoms with good judgment. These are the same as the 
neurasthenia in civil life; they may occur, as the result of accident. Perhaps in a 
street car there will be thirty people and that car will collide with another car and pos- 
sibly only two of the passengers of that car will develop traumatic neurasthenia, pain 
sweating, and the symptoms of neurasthenia described to-day. Those cases come 
to court. All the thirty people in that car were subject to the same shock, but the 
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emotional disturbances have had their effect only perhaps on two of the passengers. It 
has always been the past policy in every country to settle that case with a gratuity, no 
matter how large. It has always been found that the patient is going to be a better citizen 
to the state if that is settled with a lump sum, and we on College street in Toronto have 
felt that we would like to be empowered to give a large gratuity for that reason. That 
is from the point of view of the person paying the sum, the point of view of the patient 
receiving the money a gratuity is the best form of compensation. The aggravation 
induced by repeated examinations cannot be exaggerated. I can cite a case Mr. Nickle 
of hysterical convulsions—a man discharged with what we call hysterical convulsions. 
They might be compared to tantrums in children. One person will go to pieces with 
a hysterical attack. This man came up six months after discharge for medical exam- 
ination and gave me his history, which was that for three months after his last exam- 
ination he had had no attack. Then he had an attack. He had an attack again in 
about six weeks, and in thè last three or four weeks previous to the examination he said 
he had attacks quite frequently, eight or ten. The prospect of appearing before the 
Pension Medical Board for examination I think unquestionably was a factor in induc- 
ing those attacks. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What was the motive for that?—A. He did not want to lose his pension. 


£N By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. It would not be from fear of A. Yes, it might be fear. 

Q. Excitement?—A. Yes, or it might be fear—that is quite possible. There is 
no doubt about the aggravating influences of the repeated examinations from the 
patient's point of view. It might be fear. I would not go so far as to say that it was 
pure selfish motive on the part of the patient, wanting to get what he could out of 
the war disability, there is in all these cases an unconscious appeal for sympathy, and 
what better justification can a man have of his war disability than to be able to carry 
in his pocket a Government pension and the patients are using this as a rationaliza- 
tion—by that I mean a means of convincing themselves of a reality of their own dis- 
ability. 


Committee adjourned until 11 a.m. Wednesday, March 26, 1919. 


[Major A. A. Fletcher.] 
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House or Commons, OTTAWA, 
CommitTEE Room No. 318, 
WepnespAy, March 26, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the Question of Pensions and 
Pension Regulations met at 11 a.m., Mr. W. F. Nickle, Vice-Chairman, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Andrews, Béland, Brien, Cronyn, Devlin, Green, 
Lang, McCurdy, Nesbitt, Nickle, Power, Redman, Ross, Savard, and Sutherland.—15. 


The following letters were read and placed on the record :— 


VICTORIA Reconstruction GROUP, 
Board or Trape Bumine, 
H. T. RAVENHILL, Victoria, B.C., March 20, 1919. 
Hon. Secretary. 

Dear Sm,—I beg to hand copies of resolutions passed by this group on 
March 4. I trust they will have the active support and sympathy of your 
committee. 

Yours truly, 
H. T. RAVENETDL, 
The Secretary, (Hunter). 
Standing Committee on Pensions, 
Ottawa. 


VIOTORIA RECONSTRUCTION GROUP. 


Copy of Resolutions passed at a meeting on March 4. 


1-E.— Differentiation in Pensions. 

ResouveD, That in the opinion of the Victoria Reconstruction Group, there 
should be no differentiation in pensions in the Canadian Army on account of 
rank, outside of the permanent establishment. . 


2-E.—Pensions—Single men, partially and totally disabled. 

Resotvep, That in the opinion of the Victoria Reconstruction Group a 
totally disabled single man should receive a pension of not less than $75 per 
month, and partially disabled man in proportion thereto, and, that the allowance 
for helplessness for a single man should be $35 per month; and, it is further 

= resolved that this pension is based on the normal cost of living during 1913-14, 
on statistics prepared by the Dominion Government for those years, and that 
pending the cost of living resuming its normal standard a bonus of 20 per cent 
should be paid over and above the amount herewith resolved on for a total 
disability pension and that this apply in proportion to those partially disabled. 


3-E.—Pensions—Married men, partially and totally disabled. 
RzsoLvEp,—That in the opinion of the Victoria Reconstruction Group, a 
totally disabled man who is married or on becoming married should receive a 
pension of not less than $100 per month, plus $25 per month for helplessness, 
and partially disabled men in proportion thereto; and, it is further resolved 
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that this pension is based on the normal cost of living during 1913-14, on 
statistics prepared by the Dominion Government for those years; and, that 
pending the cost of living resuming its normal standard a bonus of 20 per cent 
should be paid over and above the amount herewith resolved on for a total 
disability pension, and that this apply in proportion to those partially disabled. 
4-E.—Pensions—Dependents of Soldiers and Sailors who died on Service. 

RrsorvEp, That in the opinion of the Victoria Reconstruction Group, widows 
of sailors and soldiers and mothers dependent on only sons died on service should 
receive a pension of not less than $60 per month, based on the normal cost 
of living during 1913-14, on statistics prepared by the Dominion Government for 
those years; and that, pending the cost of living resuming its normal standard 
a bonus of 20 per cent should be paid over and above the amount herewith 
resolved on. 
6-E.—FEducation—Children of men severely disabled or died on Service. 

Resotvep, That in the opinion of the Victoria Reconstruction Group, in 
addition to any provision as regards pensions for orphans of men died on service 
and children of severely disabled men, the Dominion Government should provide 
for their secondary and advanced education with free tuition, from Provincial 
Government or municipalities, as the case may be, and when such orphan or 
child qualified for a secondary school under the same conditions as do other 
children, up to say sixteen years of age, free tuition be given and the pension 
continued; and when such orphan or child qualifies in’ the ordinary way for a 
university education, free tuition should be given and an annual grant provided 
by the Dominion Government, such grant to be administered by the University 
authorities. 
8-E.—Relief from Taxes—New Municipalities Act. 

Resotvep, That the Victoria Reconstruction Group do approach the Pro- 
incial Government with a request that the New Municipalities Act should 
include a clause giving municipalities the option of affording relief from taxes, 
at their discretion, to severely disabled men and widows of men died on service 
and that copies of this resolution be sent to each of the Victoria M.P.P’s, 
Mr. F. S. McDiarmid and Mr. Baird, Inspector of Municipalities, and to the 
Reconstruction Committee of the Provincial Parliament. 
9-E.—Pensions—Partial dependents, men died on Service. 

REsoLvED, That in the opinion of the Victoria Reconstruction Group, 
parents and dependents who only had a partial dependency should receive a 
pension proportionate to the support provided by men died on service, and, it 
is further resolved that, in each military district throughout the Dominion, a 
Citizens committee consisting of three persons shall be appointed to act in 
conjunction with the local representative of the Pensions Board, and that their 


joint report should be sufficient to secure a pension for such parents and depen- ` 


dents in accordance with the loss of support suffered. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS CIVIL RE-ESTABLISHMENT. 
Orrawa, March 25, 1919. 
Dear Sm,—With reference to your letter of the 19th instant, enclosing a 
letter from Mr. W. A. Buchanan, M.P., I enclose a copy of a letter addressed to 
Major Cohen, M.P., England, for your information. I have also sent a copy 
to Mr. Buchanan. 
Yours faithfully, 
; E. H. SCAMMELL, 
V- CrouTIER, Esq., Assistant Deputy Minister. 
Clerk of the Committee on Pensions, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 
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COPY. 
25th March, 1919. 


Dear Sir—A brief report of an address by you in the House of Commons 
appearing in the London Times has been brought to my notice by Mr. W. A. 
Buchanan, a member of the Canadian Parliament. 

It is interesting to note the views which you express as the policy you pro- 
pose has been carried out in Canada for the past two years so far as the placing 
of men in industrial re-training is concerned. 

Tt is intended shortly to issue a comprehensive statement of Canada's work 
for Disabled Soldiers. In the meantime I am sending under separate cover 
copies of two annual reports, also a copy of a recent Order in Council setting 
forth Pay and Allowances which men receive while under treatment or training 
by this Department. I would call your attention to the brief statement on in- 
dustrial surveys on page 20 of the report dated May, 1918. This will be amplified 
in the proposed publication a copy of which I shall.be glad to send you if you 
desire. 

To date more than 900 industries have been surveyed in Canada. The 
. Jatest Vocational Training statistics up to March 91, contain the following in- 
formation :— 


Total number taking Vocational Training not includ- 

ing re-educational. . : 2,680 
Total number of men Em tere oe age on Wien 

tional Pay and Allowances for re-training efter 


discharge d v cw dl uni ea Ln be SNR ete ote 9,710 
Number E Rn tk d DICTAE te Gods 3,107 
Number at present disc COUTSES err. iE 5,668 


Number of men surveyed by MI e d ey, 46:902 


It is the policy of the Government of Canada to give every disabled man a 
chance to make good in a new occupation if his disability prevents him from 
carrying on in the one he previously followed. 

Attempts have been made from time to time to induce this Department 
to allow men undergoing training in industrial establishments to receive pay- 
ment for work done at these establishments in addition to the Vocational Pay 
and Allowanees. 

This is contrary to the policy of the Department as it would take the control 
of the man away from the Vocational Officer and place it in the hands of men 
who might exploit him. Under the present arrangement excellent progress is 
made by the student-apprentice and he is able the sooner to complete his course 
and to earn journeyman's wages. 


Yours faithfully, 


E. H. SCAMMELLE, 
Assistant Deputy Minister. 
Major Cohen, M.P. 
(Fairfield Liverpool), 
House of Commons, 
London, England. 3 


The Vice-Cuamrman: Major Todd is here this morning. The Committee, Major 


. Todd, are desirous of hearing the views you desire to express; perhaps it would be better 
for you to first make a direct statement and then the members of the committee may 
ask any questions they desire afterwards. 


Mazor J. L. Topp: Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen, I thank you for the opportunity 


of speaking to you. Unfortunately, there have been no “ Hansards” of your proceed- 
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ings so I do not know what you have discussed so far; but, if I do cover ground which 
you have already gone over I do not think that the time will be wholly lost. 

First of all I should like to say one or two words in general, secondly, to speak 
of provisions that I think ought to obtain in legislation, thirdly, to say something 
concerning the manner in which the Pension Commissioners should administer the 
business of their Board, and lastly I should like to say something concerning the 
nature of the body which should be responsible for the administration of Canadian 
pensions. 

First of all, a general word: the object of pension legislation is clear; every 
civilised country makes provisions which are almost identical in its pension legislation. 
Briefly, our object in pension legislation is to provide maintenance of a set standard 
for sailors and soldiers who, as a result of the war, cannot provide for themselves or for 
those whose dependency upon them is proven. I said “a standard”, I think it is 
implieit in our law that the standard set is that which can be commanded by a 
a general labourer. I should like to see in our law a definite instruction to the 
administering body that a liberal construction is to be put on every provision of the 
act in order that it may be certain to achieve the general purpose which has just been 
stated. 

The problem of the disabled soldier in Canada, and in every other democratic 
country, is a problem of citizenship. very soldier is a citizen; a citizen who risks 
himself for the common good. A pension insures him against loss by that risk. The 
question always is one involving citizenship as a whole. 

With these two preliminary observations, let me go on to the specific points 
which I think should be covered by our pension legislation. First of all, the disability 
table. At the present time we are working under a disability table which in part has 
been erected by the Board of Pension Commissioners, and in part is dependent upon 
an Order in Council. No disability table can possibly enumerate every disability 
which may affect a man. It can only select certain ones and use them as a standard, 
a gauge by which to estimate the extent of disabilities that are not mentioned in the 
table. The disabling effect of any particular injury may vary from time to time in 
accordance with economic conditions as recorded by experience. It is essential, in 
my opinion, that full power to control the disability table should reside in the body 
administering pensions, that administration should not be tied down by past experience 
as incorporated in legislation. At the present time, our table includes values based 
upon decisions made in 1837 in France and erroneous here and to-day. The body 
administering pensions should have full power to erect a disability table in accordance 
with actual conditions; conditions which can be examined and from which conclusions 
can be drawn. 

I do not want you to understand me as suggesting that the present disability table 


is not a good one. It is a good one. It covers, I think, pretty well everything, except ` 


perhaps two points. First, there is the question of old age: that is should any allowance 
be made for a man who is 50, and who has an injury? That injury, sometimes at Any 
rate, will produce a greater disability in him than it would in a man of, let us say, 20 


or 25. That is a matter which requires examination. The older men and the men who - 


might be said to be mentally dislocated are the only two classes over which I have any 
uneasiness at all. I think all the others are being properly looked after. I am not quite 
sure that the man of more than middle age is being quite covered. I am not quite sure 
that we are fully covering the man who is mentally upset, the man who has lost his 
peace-time habits, returns and finds it difficult to take up his old job. Those two 
classes ought to be carefully watched in connection with the maintenance of a dis- 
ability table by the Board of Pension Commissioners. 

A point which has come up in this country, has been much discussed in France, 
in Great Britain and.the United States. It is this: shall a pension compensate solely 
for personal mutilation, or shall it compensate also for professional mutilation? Let 


me illustrate by the stock example: shall the same pension be given to the watchmaker 
[Major Todd.] 
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who has lost fingers as is given to the general labourer who has lost similar fingers? I 
should like to place on record my view that there should be in this country no weighing 
of pensions for professional mutilation— 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. That is the system we are following out?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Are there not very great difficulties in carrying out the other proposition ?— 
A. I think it is absolutely impossible of administration in Canada, and I think it to 
be undesirable for other reasons. 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. Has it ever been tried in any other country?—A. Yes, it has been tried, not 
fully, but partially in Great Britain; but nowhere else. France absolutely refused and 
the United States refused. : 

Q. To what extent did they try it in Great Britain?—A. Up to 75 shillings a week. 

Q. Basing the award for professional injury on what?—A. On a man’s previous 
earning power. 

Q. And it has not been successful ?—A. I have no accurate information concern- 
ing the success of its application in Great Britain. I know that France considers it 
an impossible method, and I know that the United States has found it to be so. 

Another point: successive Parliamentary Committees have considered whether 
or not pensions, should be increased, first for allied reservists, bona fide Canadiens, 
who left Canada to fight, either in the British or other allied armies, and then returned 
disabled, to take up their life again as Canadians in Canada, and, second, for men 
who have been killed and have left Canadian dependents. Since the object of our 
pension is to provide maintenance, to bring up healthy Canadians, it seems to me a 
stultifieation of our whole theory that Canada should not give to dependents of allied 
reservists and to allied reservists who are bona fide Canadians, a sum sufficient to 
secure the decent comfort which is pu essential for proper Canadian citizen- 
ship. 

By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. You are in favour of the Canadian reservists getting the same as the others? 
—A. Yes. As a matter of fact, I understand that at the present time the Patriotic 
Fund continues its allowances to a considerable number of families of allied reservists 
who are dead or are pensioned by their governments. The figures on that point can 
be obtained from Mr. Morris. Conversely, since the object of the pension is to secure 
decent maintenance, I would be in favour of reducing Canadian pensions to people 
who leave Canada to live in other countries where the cost of living is less, in order 
that they might enjoy a higher standard of living than they would enjoy if they 
remained in Canada. 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. That is to say European countries?—A. I think I would leave it in general 
terms just as I put it. The value of the dollar of a Canadian pension in such a country 
would be a matter of investigation and observation. 

Q. Your idea is simply to give them a decent maintenance in the api in 
which they live?—A. Yes. 

Q. If a man were to emigrate to the United States, where the standard of living 
is just as high as it is here, would you be in favour of reducing his pension?—-A. I 
cannot answer your question, because I am not conversant with the cost of living in 
the United States. Decision in such a matter might be left to the body admin- 
istering pensions; let it investigate and decide in accordance with the faets. 
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By Mr. Andrews: 

Q. You would be in favour of continuing the pension so long as they remained in 
Canada?—A. Absolutely, Sir. ~ 

Another point, —I speak under reservation, because I do not know what has 
happened since I left the Board—at the present time, if a pensioner conducts himself 
in such a way as to create a publie scandal he has still a right to his pension which 
cannot be broken. I should like to see in the law a provision making it possible for 
the Board of Pension Commissioners to cancel a pension when the Board is con- 
vineed that the conduct of the pensioner constitutes a public scandal. : 


By Mr. Power: 

Q. Would that not be rather difficult of application ?—4A. It is difficult; but a 
Board of Pension Commissioners composed of men of great distinetion, of men who 
have won generalships and decorations on the Field—men ‘whose personal standing is 
quite beyond question, could be trusted to do it. After all, publie opinion governs. 
Public opinion does not countenance the continuance of a pension to a man whose 
conduct constitutes a publie scandal. 

Another point,—there has been a good deal of diseussion as to whether or not a 
pension should be paid to a man who re-enlists. A pension act is essentially an 
insurance act; it ensures maintenance for those who cannot maintain themselves. 
Therefore, pay and pensions should be mutually exclusive. As soon as a man gets pay 
from the Government in a compulsory military service, that pension should cease. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. How about vocational training? "They get an allowance then. That is rather 
a live question—A. My opinion depends upon my understanding of the nature of 
vocational training. That is;—it is not a gainful occupation; it is something given 
to a man in order to assist in making good to him a disability which he had incurred. 
Therefore, it is my opinion that the pension and vocational allowance should not be 
concurrent. There should be a vocational allowance sufficient to maintain the man’s 
dependents, and naturally himself, at a proper standard while vocational training is 
being received. There is no object, consequently, in giving a pension; you would 
merely be giving a man two sums of money to secure the same thing, that is, his main- 
tenance. If he is decently maintained while he is receiving vocational training, he 
does not need a pension. If he is not being decently maintained, then somthing is 
wrong with the vocational training allowance. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. You think that should be increased?—A. If such a situation exists. 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. Come back to the question of re-enlistment. It is not of very great importance 
now, because there will not be very many re-enlistments, but why should a man who 
re-enlists in the army for a dollar ten a day not get a pension, while another man may 
have a position in civil life and be earning three dollars a day and yet he would get a 
pension.—A. It is a hard question to answer, as regards voluntary enlistment. Under 
compulsory service—I am always speaking of compulsory service—it is quite clear. 
I think that all military and naval service other than peace-time service, should be 
compulsory. In peace-time instructional and police service, the pension of permanent 
forces are on a different basis. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do I understand that you are prepared to go the length of saying that if a man 
is maintaining himself decently his pension should eease? You do not go that length 
surely 2—A. Oh, no. 
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The next point—it has been alluded to already this morning,—is the equalization 
of pensions. I am convinced that pensions should be equal for all ranks. Since large 
numbers of men went to the front under the promise that they would get pensions of 
certain amounts, these promises should be kept; they are contracts. But in future I 
should like to see a Canadian pension law which would give equal benefits for equal 
disabilities to all ranks. 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. Does that mean for another war? It does not refer to pensions for soldiers 
coming back from this war?—A. Under the various Orders in Council which existed 
when men enlisted, promises were made, I think those promises should be kept. 


By Mr. Sutherland : 


Q. The rate of pension has been very much increased since most of those men went 
over. Would you adhere to the scale of pensions which was in force when they enlisted, 
or to the present scale?—A. I would give the increase because the men were in service 
at the time they were authorized. 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. What would you think of this suggstion, that pensions should remain as they 
are, that is, that different ranks would get different pensions, but that any person in 
civilian occupation earning, say, $1,500 or $2,000, or $1,000—the man earning a fair 
wage,—should get no pension as long as he was earning that amount of money, so that 
his pension would go to swell the lower ones? It is a suggestion to get away from the 
difficulty of equalizing all pensions. 


Mr. Nespirr: We could not do that. - 
WirNESS: I agree with Mr. Nesbitt; it would not be advisable. \ 


By Mr. Andrews: 


Q. There seems to be a very general desire all over Canada that these pensions 
should be equalized. Can you make any suggestion as to how that can be done?—A. I 
do not think it can be done. I think we must adhere to the promises made. * Men 
went over voluntarily under a definite promise, arranged their affairs under that prom- 
ise. That promise must be kept; the men are dead. I do not think we can make any 
alteration in things accomplished; we can only plan for the future. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Suppose you leave the question of pensions for death out of the question and 
refer to disability pensions.—A. I think the argument holds there also. 


By Mr. Andrews: 


, Q. I am personally looking for some knowledge as to how it could be done.—AÀ. My 
vote would always be against reduction for men who went under a definite promise. 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. A large number of men now drawing officers’ pensions went over as privates, 
and there was no definite promise made to them. The only promise was that they would 
obtain a privates pension in the event of being disabled —A. Do you think any man 
went over there thinking he was going to be a private all the time? Most men who 
went overseas as privates hoped to be promoted. 

Another point; at the present time there is a very general provision touching 
hardship cases, in a recent pension order in council. I should like the pension law to 
be made as precise as possible in its provisions. While I think the pension commis- 
sioners should have power to recommend to council, in certain cases, that hardship does 
exist and a speeial allowanee should be given. I think that the necessity for using 
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that power should be made as small as possible; in other words, the application of the 
hardship clause should be codified and made law as quickly and as completely as 
possible. 

By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. That is you mean what comes under hardships —A. Quite so, sir. For 
example, at the preseut time I understand that if an invalid sister who is thirty loses, 
through death at the front, the brother who has always supported her for twenty or. 
more years, she can only get a pension under the hardship clause. I think it should 
be definite, that where dependency can be proven by adult sisters or brothers they are 
pensionable. “Another general class of cases which at present can only be alleviated 
under the hardship clause is that^where marriage has been contracted subsequent to 
disablement. At the present time, if a decent young fellow has lost his leg, leaves 
the hospital with, perhaps, a little sinus, at the end of the stump, gets married, things 
run along alright for a year, but he has to go back into the hospital then to have a 
splint taken from the end of the bone; while there he gets blood poisoning and he 
dies. His wife and children get no pension. That is not right. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. You would draw the line at discharge?—A. I would not draw any line. Pen- 
sion is essentially a war risk insurance manoeuvre. Every man who is under personal 
detriment resulting from his service ought to be compensated for it. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Right there you mean to say that if the death was really directly or indirectly, 
eaused through service? In the case of the man you have mentioned it would be 
caused directly by his service. If married subsequent to discharge and the cause of 
death can be traced directly to his service, then the family should be pensioned?—A. 
Quite right, sir. 

Q. But if his death were caused by ordinary disease such as influenza, what about 
it/—A. That is a personal risk of the man in no way consequent on or dependent 
upon the war. 

Q. There would have to be some check upon designing women who would marry 
men for the purpose of getting pension?—A. Quite so, there must be some provision 
safeguarding that. 


By Mr. Brien: 


Q. Take the case of a man who has died not as the result of an operation and 
who leaves a wife and family, is not his case practically just the same, so far as the 
circumstances of hardship are concerned as that of the man who went into the hos- 
pital and had an amputation?—A. The hardships may be identical, but the cause is 
different. In the one case it is the result of war, and in the other case it 1s the ordi- 
nary risk of the individual. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. One man might be married subsequent to discharge and the other man might 
be married before discharge and both of them might have died in a short time and 
the family of the one would receive a pension and that of the other would not; that 
would be an injustiee, even although in neither ease was the death attributable to 
service?—4A. I beg your pardon, in one case it is and in the other it is not. 

Q. It might not be: a pensioner might die not as a result of the injuries he had 
received. In that case his family would receive a pension, would they not?—A. Mr. 
Archibald will explain that. 

* Mr. ARCHIBALD: Tf a man who is discharged died, not as a result of service, his 
widow will not get any pension, no matter whether she was married previous or not 
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to his disability. It is only while he is on service that it makes no difference whether 
his death is due to service or not, whether the widow will get pension. After he is 
discharged the death must be due to service, otherwise the widow will not get pension. 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. Will it not happen that during the next twenty years doctors will certify that 
a large number of deaths have been due to service7—A. Some doctors may. They 
will be paid to do it. All this is a strong argument in favour of extending our pen- 
sions Act as has been done in the United States, and to add to it a measure of insur- 
ance protection. Then you would not impose upon your pensioning authority the 
duty of distinguishing in cases of this sort whether or not death or disablement was 

. dependent upon disabilities incurred in the war. 


By Mr. Lang: 


Q. What is your opinion in regard to dependents and partial dependents?—A. 
In what connection. ` 
Q. In regard to the pension ?—4A. I am afraid I do not understand your question. 
Q. For instance, a mother has two married sons who go to the front, the wife 
draws the pension and the mother is left penniless?—A. That is a very difficult ques- 
tion to answer. The responsibility of sons towards their parents varies greatly in 
different provinces. In some provinces it is a legal observation on every son to provide 
for the support of his parents. In other provinces it is not a legal obligation. In the 
provinces where it is a legal obligation I think we could take measures to force the 
son who survives to bear a due part in supporting his parent. In other provinces 
there is no machinery by which it can be done. In practice, while I was on the Board 
. of Commissioners, what we did was to investigate every case, and if necessity existed 
we gave up to the full amount. 


By Mr. Redman: 
Q. In addition to the wife's pension ?—4A. That is another point. 


By Mr. Lang: 


Q. That is what I meant?—A. If a wife and children already existed? 

Q. Yes?—A. I misunderstood you. I am of the opinion that parents should get 
pensions in addition to the wife and child, but that then there should be a maximum of 
pensionability; that is the maximum of all pensions issuable in respect of a single 
sailor or soldier ought to be limited. 


By Mr. Green: 


Q. And divided among the dependents?—4A. Yes, exactly. Each individual case 
would have to be examined. The amount of the maximum is pretty well indicated by 
what I said at the commencement of my statement, that the sandard of living which 
should be maintained is that which a healthy man ean get in the labour market; it is 
common experience that such a man can support his own mother in addition to his 
wife and children. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 


Q. We would have to recast 22c of the present regulations, which distinctly 
prevents the parent in certain cases getting a pension ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you bring it under the case of hardship mentioned in the final section? 
—A. I would perfer to see as little as possible left to the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners under that special hardship clause. I should like to see the application of that 
hardship clause codified as far as it is possible to do so. 
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Mr. Cronyn: I brought to the attention of the board a case of real hardship 
which fell directly under the provisions of that section, and they were not prepared 
to recommend it to the Governor in Council as one of special hardship. Other cases 
are coming up. The matter is of some importance to a number of people. 

The WirNEss: Before we leave the question of marriage subsequent to disability, 
I should like to say that I believe a considerable number of men enlisted under pen- 
sions regulations which did provide pension in ease of death to a wife married subse- 
quent to the incurrence of disability. 

The CramMaN: Did I understand Mr. Archibald to say that when a member of 
the force dies after discharge and subsequent to pension being granted that his widow 
in all cases gets no pension unless the man died as a result of his disability? 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: No, I did not complete what I should have said. I should have 
stated that when a man was pensioned in class 1 to 5—that is, 80 per cent to 100 per 
cent disabled—the widow will get a pension, no matter whether the death was due 
to service or not, provided she was married to the man before the disability occurrerd. 
A woman occupying the position of a wife is always considered to be a wife. 

The Witness: The next point is this: I understand that at the present time if a 
man unreasonably refuses to accept treatment the Board of Pension Commissioners 
can only reduce his pension 50 per cent; they have no power to cancel it. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are not correct as to that. The law is the other way. They have absolute 
power to cut it off altogether.—A. Then it has been changed since I left the board. 


By Mr. Brien: : 

Q. Do you believe in cutting it off entirely ?—A. If the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners think it should be eut off. : 

Q. Would the board act on the advice of a special medical board ?—A. The Board 
of Pension Commissioners have the responsibility of obtaining and exhausting infor- 
mation from every source before they make any decision. 

Q. Take the case of a man who has an injury to the nerves, causing a certain 
amount of paralysis. He knows of a friend of his who had an operation performed, 
the result of which was to put him in a worse position than he was in before the 
operation, and he refuses to have the operation performed. The board claims that 
the operation will be successful and that it would make him a hundred per cent. He 
refuses to have the operation performed because he is afraid it will not benefit him. 
Should that man’s pension be refused ?—4A. The answer is, certainly not, because you 
are putting a ease where the Board of Pension Commissioners would not consider 
refusal to be unreasonable. The best example I know of is this—it is an actual case: 
A man had some stiffness in his knee. He absolutely refused to have the knee operated 
on in order to have adhesions broken down. It would have meant perhaps two minutes 
of chloroform. One dark night, after spending-an evening with friends, he tried to 
walk down a narrow stairway. He slipped, fell, and wrenched his knee; but he got. 
up with a perfectly healthy knee. That man refused an operation unreasonably, as I 
think, and he should have had no pension. 

Q. Should those cases not be referred to a special board, and not be left to the 
ordinary board to say whether the case is a reasonable one or not?—A. I do not know 
what you mean by “special board.” I would like to reiterate; it is the responsibility 
of the Board of Pension Commissioners to exhaust every source of infromation before 
a decision is made. If the commissioners make a decision in such a case without 
getting all the specialists! advice and instruction that is necessary, then they are 

- guilty of maladministration. 
Q. That is the answer I want?—A. That is my opinion. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. In the event of the-man absolutely refusing treatment you would cut off his 
pension ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What provision would you make to take care of his wife and children ?—4A. 
That is à sound question. I think that they ought to be looked after. 

Q. Then indirectly you would not cut off his pension ?—A. I see the point; it is 
well taken. 

Q. I thought you would be driven to that if you took the position that social 
considerations should have an influence?—A. Quite so. 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 

Q. It comes to the same thing; the pension is maintained in all eases?—4A. In 
the first case, the soldier who refuses treatment has mot the control of any pension 
paid for his dependents. 

Another point: I think that there should be a definite Pensions Act. That, of 
course, you are working towards. 

Another point: I would like to see an educational allowance of some sort provided. 
At the present time, the pension for children ends when girls are seventeen and boys 
sixteen. I should like to see it made possible for the Board of Pension Commissioners 
to continue that pension where it is considered advisable to assist bright young men 
and women to get a better education than they would otherwise obtain. In many 
instances, it would make the difference between a boy going through a technical school 
or college when he is able to turn such education to advantage. Often such a boy 
will have to give up a scholarship, whereas if there was the pension to assist him he 
would be able to take advantage of it. 


By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. That is an excellent idea. How would you draw the distinction?—A. Again, 
I think you would have to leave it to your Pensions Board. Those receiving the 
educational allowance would be exceptional children. The Board would have to make 
sure that the boys or girls who were receiving it were taking a full course of instruc- 
tion in some recognized institution, university or technical school. The head of the 
institution would be responsible for informing the Pension Commissioners whether or 
not the child was following the instruction properly and profitably. 


By Mr. Brien: 

Q. Would there not be a tendency towards class distinction there?—A. Brains 
don't belong to any class. 

Q. If a boy is able to win a scholarship and is bright, could he not get out during 
his holidays and earn enough to carry him through college or technical schoo]?—A. 
I beg your pardon, Sir: I am at a university where I have hándled a small sum for 
assisting young men. There are every year at McGill a certain number of young men 
who are putting themselves through college, and who require only two hundred dollars 
or three hundred dollars more than they have to keep them at college; if they cannot 
get the money they must go out for another year to earn enough to put them through 
the final year or two. 

Q. Do you think it is doing them any harm? I know a great many men who have 
done that. What is the difference between that young man and a young man who is 
doing farming or struggling along in business?—A. Is Canada not helping the men 
who are taking farms? 

Q. Take the young man who is struggling to establish a business or run a farm; 
don't you think it would lead to class distinction ?—4A. I see your point, but the boy 
who wants education will say to the farmer’s son, “If my father had been a farmer, 
Canada would have lent him several thousand dollars at five per cent and would have 
given him three hundred and twenty acres of land. My father is a plasterer, or a 
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tradesman, and gets no help. Because he is not a farmer, he can't help me, and I 
can't keep my scholarship at technieal school or college. Your father is a farmer and 
he ean help you." 

Q. That young man ean be trained to earn enough to put him through the same 
as any other?—A. We are talking about an exceptional boy who ought to receive his 
technical training and achieve increased usefulness as quickly as possible. 


Mr. Brrex: There would be a tendency towards class distinction. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You have to bear in mind that there are thousands of men at the head of their 
profession in this country who worked their way through college?—A. That is true, 
Sir. 

Q. Though they were not the sons of pensioners they had to get out and work in 
the harvest field, or anywhere at all so as to earn enough to put them through college, 
and they are leading men in the country to-day.—A. It is because of all you have said 
that I am advancing this suggestion. ‘There are exceptional men who are working 
their way through college but this condition exists—I know it exists—that men in the 
third and fourth years have to give up attending college for a year in order to earn 
enough money to put themselves through the last year or two. I think it would be 
worth the whole pension to the country to get these young men out highly specialized 
and fitted for their technical work two years or a year earlier than would be otherwise 
possible; that it would be to the advantage of the country to get out a doctor, if he is 
a good doctor, or a lawyer, if he is a good lawyer, two years earlier than would be pos- 
sible otherwise, so that he would not have to earn three hundred dollars to put him 
through the final years. 

Q. The theory is good.—A. The practice is good. 

Q. I think the fellow who goes out to work his way through college learns to 
appreciate the value of money, and it helps him throughout his future life—A. I 
concur. 

By the Chairman: . 

Q. That is your opinion?—A. Yes, and I concur with everything Mr. Nesbitt 
says. The next point. At the present time, the Board of Pension Commissioners 
have no authority to appoint guardians. I do not know enough about the law of the 
country to know whether it is possible to give the Branch that power; but to do so 
would be an advantage. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. What would be your opinion about thet?—A. I would like to see the Board of 
Pension Commissioners given power to appoint guardians, if it were possible to do so 
in addition to the power to administer pensions, especially for feeble-minded ESL 
or feeble-minded individuals. s 


By the Chairman: - 


Q. When you use the expression "appoint guardians", do you mean for zll pur- 
poses, or only for the purpose of administering the pension law?—A. For the full con- 
trol of the pension money. 

Q. I think there could be a clause put in the Act giving the Pension Commis- 
sioners power to pay the money to some person to administer, but he need not be a 
guardian of the child; that is what you mean?—A. This situation has arisen: in 
some of the provinces the commissioners have not been able to get proper reports á to 
how the pension money was being spent. 

Mr. Power: We already do that in the case of i i 
that not so, Mr. Archibald? t DEOR How LU n 
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Mr. AmcHmarLD: That is done only in cases of insanity. The law states that we 
should pay the maintenance of the insane soldier in hospital and save for him the 
balence of his pension, or if we are paying the wife and children that we should pay 
them the equivalent at the widow’s and children’s rate. We have never had any 
authority to appoint guardians. 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. You did not go before any local legislature for this power? 

Mr. Arcurpatp: No, we have never had any authority to appoint guardians. All 
we can do is to pay the maintenance to the local guardian, if there is one, and if there 
is not one, to pay it in accordance with the Provincial Law. In Ontario, for instance, 
we pay to the Inspector of Prisons and Public Charities the cost of maintenance of 
the patient and save the balance. In Quebec we pay to the particular asylum. 

Q. Do you not also pay the balance to the Inspector in Ontario? 

Mr. Arcutpatp: No, we retain the balance in ease the man gets well. 

The Vicre-CHamMaw: In the province of Ontario the Inspector of Public 
Charities is the guardian of persons in asylums, 

Mr. Repman: I think Major Todd’s recommendation is a very necessary one. 

The Vircg-CHamMAN: What I understand you to mean is that power should be 
given to the Board of Pension Commissioners to denominate some person as the admini- 


strator of the pension money, is that correct ?—4A. The Commissioners have that power 


already, have they not? 


Mr. AncurBALD: We have that power already, we can appoint an administrator. 
The only point is that the Board might be given power to go into the courts as 
representing the children and be given authority to take these children, to remove 
them from the custody of the people who are not fit to be guardians, and to appoint 
another guardian. The Dominion Law could give us that much authority. 


The Vicg-CHamMAN: The power the Commissioners have at the present time 
is this (reads) : 


The Commission shall have power to entrust to a reputable person for 

. administration the pension or other grant to any pensioner or beneficiary when 

the Commission is satisfied that it is being improvidently expended by the 

pensioner or beneficiary or that the pensioner or beneficiary is not maintaining 

the members of his family to whom he owes the duty of maintenance. The 
expense of such administration, if any, shall be born by the Crown. 


Mr. AncHiBaLpD: In Toronto an orphan child was under the guardianship of a 
woman of rather bad character. This woman had been legally appointed by the 
courts as the guardian of the child. The child who was about thirteen years of age came 
down to our office in Toronto and complained that her foster mother continuously beat 
her and there were also other complaints regarding the morality of the foster mother. 
Our Toronto Officer was very much exercised by the fact and wrote to us to know 
what he could do. We told him he had better refer the case to the Children’s Aid 
Society, but the Society would not do anything. Finally we managed to get sufficient 
evidence to lay a complaint against this woman for beating the child and, although we 
had no power whatever, to be represented in the courts in any way, nevertheless we 
sent Mr. Smith, a lawyer on the Board, down to Toronto, and he ran the case and got 
this woman sentenced to six months in jail for beating the child. Thereupon appliea- 
tion was made to the Surrogate Court for the appointment of another guardian, and 
a new appointment was made. We went to quite an expenditure in that case, which 
expenditure has been borne by somebody else entirely, but we happen to have all the 
facts and a lot of other information which enabled us to get a new guardian appointed. 
We have a large number of cases in which the guardians who have been appointed 
are no good and the guardianship should be discontinued and would be if the Board 
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of Pension Commissioners were given some legal statuts in the courts. I think the 
Dominion naturally should give them some legal status so that we could go into the 
courts at any time when necessary and lay the facts before the courts and have the 
guardianship changed. 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. Are there not official guardians in the other provinces for children the same 
as in the province of Ontario? 

Mr. DEvum: No, there is no official guardian in Quebec. 

Mr. Ancumarp: And in any ease the official guardian only has jurisdiction so long 
as no other guardian is appointed. In this partieular ease to which I have referred 
this woman was the appointed guardian; she was letting the child run around in rags 
although she was getting $12 a month to look after the child and she could not have 
expended more than $5 per month on the child from the condition in which the child 
was found. 

The CramMaN: I think if you had directed the attention of the official guardian 
to the matter it would have been attended to. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: All we can do is to refuse to pay to the guardian in such cases. 

Mr. Repman: Can we not make regulations directing that the Pension Board 
may pay the pension to anyone they may desire, without going into the question of 
guardianship or anything else. í 

The VicEe-Cnuamwaw: But Mr. Archibald raises the further point that the 
Pension Commissioners have no right to take the child from the legally appointed 
guardian. 

(Debate followed). 


By Hon. Mr. Béland: 


Q. What do you want further than the authority which is contained in the present 
regulations ?—A. Here was a child in this case who was being ill-used by the legal 
guardian; it was possible under the regulations to divert the payment of the money, 
but it was not possible to divert the guardianship of the child from the legal guardian, 
neither did the Board of Pension Commissioners have any status which gave them 
power to implement that trusteeship which the Board must feel towards any child of 
a dead soldier who receives a pension. I know nothing of legal phrasing, but if it 
were possible to give the Board of Pension Commissioners a status as a guardian or 
trustee towards such children, by which it would be taking, as it were, the place of the 
dead parent it would be of great advantage. 


Mr. RepMan: I would not trust any Board with that power. 
Mr. Ross: Here is another case that Mr. Archibald has in hand in Quebec. 


Mr. Arcnipatp: It is the case of a child: in Quebec that is being brought up in 
a disorderly house. The child is about five years of age, and the guardian of that 
child is the woman who runs the disorderly house. 


Mr. Devrin: That is a very exceptional case. 


Witness: Would it not be advisable that the law should provide, that in cases of 
this sort the Commissioners should take such measures as might be necessary, under the 
laws of the various provinces, to secure the proper administration of Provincial law 
with respect to guardianship. 

Q. That is all right, but that would not give him any more status before the courts. 
—A. I do not know that the Board of Pension Commissioners was justified in spending 
the money necessary to get this case in Toronto righted? 

Q. Mr. Nickle spoke of Mr. Harcourt, where he would hive taken the case up ?— 
A. Was he not spoken of ? 
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Mr. Ancuimap: I do not know. 
Mr. Cronyn: He is simply guardian of the estate. 


The Cuairman: He would be guardian of the estate to that extent, that when only 
$5 of this $19 for the child's benefit was spent, he would have authority to look into it. 
I will take this matter up with Mr. Gisborne. 


The WirNzss: The next point is the whole question of what we may call insurance. 
In its essence, our Pensions Act is a war risk insurance. Mr. Sutherland alluded to > 
hardships that will exist under the normal risk of accidents after discharge for men 
who have been disabled and for men who have not been disabled. And Mr. Power 
alluded to the difficulty under which doctors will work in deciding whether or not a 
particular sickness or death was or was not dependent upon injury or illness contracted 
during enlistment. We may roughly divide post-service insurance into two classes: 
insurance against accidents and insurance against recurrence of ailments. A man 
disabled is much more likely to meet with an accident than one who is not. A man 
who loses one eye is much more likely to have the other eye put out than the man who 
has two eyes. With regard to insurance against illness, a man who has had bronchitis 
overseas will have a tendency towards bronchitis for some time,—similarly with 
rheumatism, and other ailments. It is going to be excessively difficult to determine 
to stress.of war conditions in men who become ill from time to time after their dis- 
to stress of war conditions in men who become ill frmo time to time after their dis- 
charge. I think it would be well if these risks were met by a comprehensive Insurance 
Act, which would be open not only to disabled men but also to men who are not disabled. 
Those who are not disabled will pay for the insurance. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is really sickness insurance?—A. Yes, there is sickness insurance and 
accident insurance. Workmen’s compensation is a form of accident insurance. One 
case occurred while I was on the Board of Pension Commissioners, of a man who was 
refused a job in a saw-mill because his hand was off. The manager did not want him 
around the place. Before the war, the Grand Trunk Railway refused to engage dis- 
abled men; it was not good business to do so. Now, Great Britain, France, and Italy 
all have comprehensive measures by which the governments bear any increased cost of 
workmen’s compensation insurance for disabled soldiers. A similar provision should 
be made in this country. 


. By Mr. Power: 


Q. If I understand the workmen’s compensation insurance aright the employer 
puts so much on his pay roll for the number of men employed, so that the fact that he 
would have three or four or five or six disabled men, men without an arm or a leg, 
would not increase his premium on compensation insurance?—A. It may not at once 
increase his individual premium, but it adds to the risk of injury. 

Q. How would you arrange matters to pay the extra premium?—A. Excuse me, 
there will be none to the individual, but there will be to the industry. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You propose to pay the difference in the premiums?—A. Yes. There is a very 
interesting report by Lord Peel’s Committee on this question in Great Britain. His 
committee has canvassed the whole situation very thoroughly. It makes a reference 
which is the essence just what Mr. Nesbitt has said: that the Government should bear 
the increased cost. 

Mr. Power: I maintain that as a rule there is no such thing. 


Mr. Cronyn: I understand the Department of Insurance has in contemplation a 
general insurance Act for soldiers. I have not been able to find out anything definite 
as to its provisions. Perhaps the committee could obtain some information. 
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The Witness: If that is the case I feel strongly that any insurance act for soldiers 
must be considered together with any pensions Act. It is essential that the Parlia- 
mentary Committee reporting upon the one should report upon the other. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. You have not any idea what the expense would be to the country ?2—A. I did 
not figure it out on the basis of the British estimate, but I would not like to be quoted 
as giving a figure. If you are interested in the matter, see Lord Peel’s report. It is 
a confidential document. That exhausts the particülar points of pension laws that I 
wanted to bring up. I should like to speak, if I may, concerning some matters of 
pension administration. 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. Before we leave the insurance, you would favour what they call the sub- 
standard risk: that is to say a man who has something wrong with his limbs cannot 
obtain insurance at the rates—--A. Up to limited amounts, yes. The same idea runs 
through all pension laws; that is the standard we are trying to get for pensions is 
that of “ decent comfort." 

Q. On what theory do you approve of insurance being granted to men who can- 
not pass the physical examination? , These men may pass into the service as physically 
fit, but they cannot pass an insurance examination now. Do you base this proposition 
on the theory that the Government is assuming responsibility for the physical 
deterioration of the man while on service?—A. That is it. 

I should like to say something concerning the administration ot pensions. The 
Pension Commissioners must have a good staff if they are to do their work well. The 
civil service has been considerate. We have worked together cordially in obtaining 
staff. There should be a greater number of well-paid positions on the Board of Pen- 
sion Commissioners, I mean of something more than five thousand dollars a year. I 
should like to see an increasing number of well-educated women on the staff of the 
Board of Pension Commissioners. 

The Board of Pension Commissioners has suffered in the past from inadequate 
housing. I am very strongly of opinion that the administrations of pensions and of 
the other activities connected with returned soldiers can only be carried on under 
grave inconvenience as long as they are housed in different buildings. They should 
be together in one building. It is essential that the records should be in that building. 
'The amount of copying of documents that has gone cn during the war is simply incon- 
ceivable, and it will continue unless proper housing is afforded. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. You mean unnecessary copying of documents?—A. Avoidable; I think that 
additional copying could be avoided by housing the various bodies concerned with 
returned soldiers in one building and by putting the records in that building. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. You mean that the original records, the attestation papers, and so on, should . 
be in the possession of the Pension Board.—A. It is unimportant who has charge of 
the documents so long as they are together and readily obtainable. All documents 
should be together in one place where they would be easily accessible to every authority 
which has jurisdiction over any aspect of the returned soldiers’ question. 

By Mr. Power: 

Q. In that case, you would have the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment Department, 
the Pensions Board, etc., in the Militia Offices, because it is there as a rule that the 
soldiers’ records remain?—A. Or we could have the records in another building. The 
Militia Department is not very much concerned in documents after a man is dis- 


charged. 
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Q. I am afraid the Militia Department would not like to get rid of these docu- 
ments. Another point—every pension decision made by the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners should be double checked. As was brought out at your meetings last year, 
the board was in the habit of making a decision, in some instances, on one signature. 
To do so was right at the time. In future, I should like to see every authoritative 
decision checked. No pension should be refused, or granted, without the concurrence 
of two distinet individuals. It is unimportant whether both are at headquarters or 
whether one is at headquarters and the other at the residence of the pensioner. It is 
important in every instance that the power of vetoing a decision made locally should 
always be retained by the head at Ottawa; the experience of the United States, of 
Great Britain and of France, as well as our own experience in Canada, makes this 
certain. 

Another point. In order to.secure proper pension administration, it is necessary 
that loeal pension offices should have considerable power of recommendation. In 
Great Britain, the local pension committees give that personal touch which is so neces- 
sary for the proper administration of the many activities affecting returned soldiers 
and their dependents. During the war the patriotic fund did much to supply that 
personal factor, and did so, on the whole, extremely well. The patriotic fund goes 
out of existence. There are official visitors of the Board of Pension Commissioners, 
they will always be necessary; but I think that something in addition is necessary. In 
every community there should be a group of persons of consideration and standing 
who are interested in returned men, and who will provide that personal touch which 
is necessary if returned soldiers and their dependents are to be properly looked after. 


By Mr. Devlin: : 
Q. Would you suggest local committees, or a travelling committee?—A. They 
must be local residents. 
By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. Outside of the departmental staff QA Yes. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 
Q. Purely voluntary committees?—A. Yes. Please do not understand me as 


saying anything against the Pension Board's visitors; they are absolutely essential. 


There are local pension committees in England. In the United States the Red Cross 
is handling a similar work. They are doing what is called social service work. They 
are going into the different communities, into every little. village; social service work 
demands trained workers. Something of the sort is necessary in this country. 


By Mr. Power: 

Q. I understand that the Great War Veterans have pension committees in most 
towns?—A. Yes; also there are churches and the Salvation Army. The report of the 
Repatriation Committee shows the numbers of bodies there are in this country who 
are doing work of that sort; but I think it is necessary to have some co-ordinating 


body looking after the whole thing . 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. You have a local Board of Pensions. Take my district, for instance; in London 
you have a staff, a local staff?—A. Surely. 

. Q. Is that not enough? Do you want that supplemented? In the event of a 
pensioner or a dependent needing assistance, or wanting an opinion about the pen- 
sioner or dependent, he or she goes to the local staff . From Strathroy, for instance, 
we go to London to find what the facts are—A. Do soldiers and their dependents not 
go to you and ask you questions? 

Q. Not very often; I am not much troubled that way.—4A. This is the situation: 


Tf the Board of Pension Commissioners’ local officer is a good man he will have his 
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local committee; he will have worked up associations with those who can help. He 
goes to them and says: “ Has this man a good job?" “Is this child happy?” and so on. 
Tf the officer is a good one, he will know persons who can answer these questions and 
will help him to deal with them. But I would like not to leave it to the initiative of 
a good officer, but establish definite machinery for the purpose of giving “social 
service” whenever it is needed. E 

Q. That would be an entirely voluntary organization, as Mr. Cronyn says?—A. 
It might be necessary to have paid workers. Let us take a case of this sort: it was a 
case in Montreal. The board got bad reports, and our visitor went to investigate. 
He found two women living with a pensioner. They were drinking and the children 
were not being properly looked after. There was a household where more than one 
visit in a fortnight was necessary. What was wanted was a visiting housekeeper to 
go into that house and show the wife how to keep the house, to stay with her and 
show her how to do housework. Again, there are many families of this sort; a pension 
is not enough; the family cannot live on it. Why? Because the wife does not know 
how to buy. She buys eanned goods instead of staples; expensive things instead of 
cheap ones. She does not know how to shop. She needs somebody to show her how 
to do these things, so that the pension will give the home comfort which it can. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is that not social service?—A. It is. 

Q. Does it not bring us to the problem which the Repatriation Committee has 
recently had under advisement with thé Red Cross and the representatives of other 
philanthropic and benevolent organizations, and also the matter which comes before 
the Patriotic Fund at its next meeting, notice of which has been recently given ?—A. 
Perhaps this matter will be dealt with by those bodies. 

Q. I think they are all working on it now, trying to co-ordinate the various 
organizations for the purpose of looking after returned soldiers and their dependents 
after the war is over.—4A. Good. 

Another point,—There is an inevitable tendency on the part of all bodies dealing 
with the returned soldiers to establish special services such as a special medical service. 
T do not want to go into a long discussion on this matter; but I would like to say that 
I am strongly against special medieal serviees being established. I think, so far as 
possible, that the medical profession as a whole should be used. 

The next point. I think it essential that the Board of Pension Commissioners 
should keep very careful statistics. The problem of proper pensioning is changing 
always. It ean never be permanently fixed and it is only by constant observation of 
what is going on that we can know whether pensions are achieving their purpose. 


By Mr. Brien: 

Q. Go back to the point of medical attendance. The I S. C. have doctors 
appointed now in different centres all over the country, probably not in every county, 
but in several counties and cities. Would you advise doing away with these doctors? 
A. I am not sufficiently conversant with the situation. I said a tendency, Sir, if it 
were proposed to establish a medical service all over the country for the next twenty 
years, for pensioners alone, I would be against it. I would merely repeat, there is a 
tendency towards the establishment of a special medical service for pensioners and 
their dependents; I think it would be a mistake to allow any such service to become 
permanent. I think that the medical profession, as a whole, should be used. 

Q. You would not advise that it should go into effect at once?—A. No, Sir. 

It is necessary that the Board of Pension Commissioners should maintain statis- 
ties; it should follow up every man, and see whether or not he is getting along. It is 
necessary that we should have accurate knowledge concerning their employment, that 
we should know what the men are doing. Let me give two instances, of two epilep- 


ties; both of these men are pensioners. One of them is the guardian of a swing bridge - 
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and the other is a locomotive engineer. ‘Those are the jobs they are holding. It is 
essential for the advantage of the pensioners themselves that the Board of Pension 
Commissioners should follow them up and have accurate knowledge concerning their 
employment. It is only by knowing that a man is holding his job successfully that 
the Board of Pension Commissioners ean say that the man's pension is sufficient. 
The Board of Pension Commissioners must keep statisties in order to be in a position 
to advise parliamentary committees and the government concerning pension policy. 
The Board is most intimately in touch with pension and gratuity problems. It has 
the experience which ought invariably to be consulted by the Government before any 
pension measure becomes law. 

That touches upon the question of whether the body administering pension should 
be a Ministry or whether it should be a commission. My opinion is that the adminis- 
tration of pensions should be in the hands of a distinguished commission of three 
individuals; men who have seen active service who won their reputation in war; that 
they should receive salaries commensurate with the importance of their position; 
$5,000 is not commensurate with a responsibility disbursing $30,000,000 a year. They 
should,be removable only on « joint address of both Houses of Parliament, that, I 
think, was one of Mr. Nickle’s suggestions. No measure, as I said, a moment ago, 
should be made law without the Board of Pension Commissioners having had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinion. This is a question affecting, intimately by a large 
and very powerful group of Canadian citizens. Great pressure will be brought to bear 
upon busy Ministers and members, inevitably so; a pressure which may result 
in a decision being taken more rapidly than, perhaps, might be justified by a full 
consideration of the question. It is the Pension Commissioners who ought to know 
more about pensions than any other individuals; therefore they ought to have an 
opportunity of making their opinion heard. Might it be. possible to say that any sug- 
gested change in the pension law should be laid upon the table of the House, and that 
it should be the duty of the Board of Pension Commissioners to make a report on that 
suggestion before it was passed upon by the House? 


Mr. Nessitt: In short you think that before any change is made in the pension 
regulations the Pension Commissioners should be consulted and required to give their 
views in regard to the change. 

An Hon. MEMBER: "They do that now. 

The Witness: Excuse me, one particular law was passed before the Board of Pen- 
sion Commissioners knew anything about it. From what I have said it is quite evident 
that I look upon pensions merely as one part of social insurance; it is war risk insur- 
ance. I think that the Board of Pension Commissioners should have under its admin- 
istration all pensioning activities of the Government, that it should have the 1885, the 
general pensions and the Halifax disaster pensions, all these should come under the 
jurisdiction of one body. The Board of Pension Commissioners should be the admin- 


"istrators of all governmental personal insurance activities—civil, naval and military. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 


Q. Was MajorTodd asked his view of pensions as to 10 per cent disability and 
below? The opinion has been freely expressed all over the country that we should 
never pay as low as $2.50 to any man.—A. The point is this: a man will ask “ Is my 
finger off or is it not?” And if we say it is off, he immediately asks, “ Do I get a pen- 
sion or do I not?" If you do not give him less than 10 per cent pension of course he 
does not get a pension and he at once says, “ Why don't I get something. My finger 
is off?" I think that the difficulty can be met through Government annuity system. 
We might say to the man, “ $2.50 or $5 per month is nothing to you, if you get it you 
will waste it, let the Government keep it until you are 50 or 60 years of age and then 


- you will have something worth while?" 


Q. Turn it-into a gratuity?—A. In other words turn it into a gratuity at terms. 
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The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Where they did get it there was the greatest possible objec- 
tion raised, they did not want a gratuity but a continued recognition of their diszbility 


—A. That was so. 
By Mr. Cronyn: zi 


Q. Was the question asked about the wisdom of entertaining the suggestion to 
permit 3 commutation of pension? A statement has been made that that can be done in 


Britain?—A. Yes, it can be done. I am against it, for this reason; it premises the 


approval of the commutation by the Government. The reason for which the commu- 
tation is sought is that capital so obtained may be invested in some venture. - If that. 
investment is not a successful one then the pensioner who has lost his pension says- 


“Here, there was a premise that you approved of this venture. Therefore you share - 


the risk, so pay up again." 


Committee adjourned until Thursday, March 27, at 11 o'clock. 
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House or Commons, OTTAWA, 
COMMITTEE Room 318, 
= Tuurspay, March 27, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the Question of Pensions and Pen- 
sion Regulations met at 11 a.m., the Hon. Mr. Rowell, presiding. 


p - Members present: Messieurs Andrews, Béland, Bonnell, Brien, Cronyn, Devlin, 
Green, Nesbitt, Nickle, Pardee, Power, Redman, Rowell and Savard—14. 


The following communications were read and ordered to be placed on record :— 


AURORA, ONTARIO. 
Marcu 19, 1919. 
Hon. Mr. RowELL, 

Dear Sir,—I am a Presbyterian Minister's widow and also the widow of a 
private soldier. My husband was Rev. H. H. Allen of this town. He enlisted 
as a private in the 81st Battalion. My pension number is 5431. 

It is not for myself that I write, but could you in this present investiga- 
tion of pensions consider the extending of the age limit for children, for those 
children at any rate who want an education. 

I have but one child, a little girl who will soon be ready for High School. 
I do not see how even High School fees are to be paid out of what she and I 
draw each month $48. And a University course which we want and which she 

* surely would have had, had her father not given his life for his country, is 
` entirely unobtainable. 

I have in addition to my $48 a month, $150 a year interest from a Life 
Insurance Policy invested in the First War Loan. This is my sole income; I 
receive nothing from our church. In my husband's lifetime a house was pro- 

i vided for us; I have now rent to pay. 

Surely it is not right that children should be deprived of their right to the 
best education their country can give them because their fathers are not alive 
to provide it for them. 

- It would be a great load off my heart if I felt that my little girl's educa- 
tion would not have to be curtailed. 

Trusting that you will take this matter into your serious consideration, 

I am yours, 


HANNAH C. ALLEN. 
Mrs. H. H. ALLEN, 


Box 195, : 
Aurora, Ont. 


BIKERDIKE, ALTA., 


March 17, 1919. 
* Hon. N. W. ROWELL. 


Ottawa. 


Dear Sm —I write you to find out if Canadians who joined Imperial units 
here in Canada and served overseas are entitled to the same benefits as those 
who served with Canadian units. 

I, being unable to join:a Canadian unit, joined the Royal Engineers in 
Edmonton and was knocked out while on active service in France and was dis- 
charged totally disabled on June 19, 1918. Have been re-examined by the pen- 
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sion board doctors about a month ago and was again awarded a total disability 
pension. But as you no doubt are aware the British pension is very small being 
$26.40 per month and you will agree with me that this sum is not nearly enough 
for a man to live on if he were single but I am a married man and my wife is not 
enjoying good health. 

No doubt the Canadian Government gave the British authorities permis- 
sion to recruit here for the Royal Engineers and it surely is up to our Govern- 
ment to-look after any of us fellows who came back disabled. 

I am a Canadian, born near Toronto where my parents still live and con- 
sider that I am entitled to all gratuities, pensions, etc., that the boys who served 
in Canadian units are. 


In my condition, Mr. Rowell, I cannot benefit by any of the offers of our 


Government the same as able bodied men who were more fortunate than myself 
and are in a position to accept a loan from the Government and take up land, 
etc. I made application but was refused on account of my disability. 

I assure you, sir, that you will be doing me a great favour if you will advise 
me with regard to what benefits I.will be entitled to. I am sure you will 
appreciate how I am getting on with such a small pension, it is not living it is 
a poor existence and surely a man broken for life while serving his country is 
worthy of better treatment. 

I have not mentioned my case to the G. W. V. A. nor do I intend to, as T 
don’t want anyone to plead my case for me. 

I did not have to go to the war but went in the cause of humanity and 
would do the same again as I have no regrets. 

-I am, yours sincerely, 


FRANK W. MALLETTE." 


The CHamwawN: His contention is that already raised, that Canadians who served 
in Imperial units should be entitled to receive the same pensions as Canadians who 
served in Canadian units. 

Mr. Nespirt: That is already on the record. 

The Cmamwax: Then we have a letter from Mr. Arthur H. L. Hair, from Mon- 
treal, in connection with the soldiers Military Cemeteries, and asking that their asso- 
ciation have the opportunity to appear before the committee if we take up that matter. 


Lr. Cor. G. F. McFEanraNp: Examined. 


By the Chairman: 3 


Q. What is your position and what has been your service?—A. I am Acting-Judge 
Advocate General. As to my services, I raised, recruited and commanded the 147th 
Battalion, took it overseas, and, along with two others, my battalion formed the 8th 
Reserve Battalion in the re-organization in England at the end of 1916, and I com- 
manded the 8th Reserve Battalion until June, 1917, when I reverted to the rank of 
Major, and proceeded to France as second in command of the 4th C.M.R. I served 
in that capacity till the 16th August, 1918, when I was recalled to England to take a 
staff course. Instead of taking the staff course, I was recalled to Canada, and now I 
am on the Headquarters Staff. The question I have been asked to bring up is that of 
the pensions of officers and non-commissioned officers who reverted voluntarily to & 
lower rank in England for the purpose of going to France, and generally the question 
of reversion as affecting pensions. The present situation with regard to pensions of 
officers and non-commissioned officers who have reverted is this: In case of death the 
pension paid is as of the rank which was held by the officer or non-commissioned officer 
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from which he reverted. In case of disability it is paid as of the rank he held when 

the disability was incurred. There seems to be some little confusion with regard to 
the pension paid, even in the case of death. I have come across very many cases in 
which the pension is being paid as of the rank held at the time the death occurred. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. That is for death?—A. Yes, I have one case as a matter of fact in connection 
with an officer in my own original battalion whose widow is being paid a pension as 
of his rank at the time of his death instead of as of the rank from which he reverted, 
but that is, I think, contrary to the regulations. No doubt it is probably a matter of 
routine. However, the point is in regard to disability. As we know, it became neces- 
sary for a great many officers and non-commissioned officers, especially during the 
early days of 1917, either to revert to a lower rank in order to get to France, or else to 


- return to Canada. That occurred not only in the ease of officers, but also non-commis- 


sioned officers, although non-commissioned officers were not given their choice of 
coming back to Canada. In their case they arrived in England with their rank of 
sergeant or sergeant-major, or corporal, whatever it was. 

Q. Up to a certain point the pensions are the same? 

The CHammMan: That is as between the private and the N.C.O.?—A. I do not know 
how that affects it, but the point is that these non-commissioned offieers were retained 
in their rank so long as they were needed in England; for instance, in the 8th Reserve 
Battalion they had to retain a very large instructional corps of qualified N.C.O.’s for 
the different branches of instruction, because we had sometimes 3,500 men in training 

: to be dispatched in drafts. As quickly as we could, these men we were retaining were 
replaced by casualties, and then they were reverted to the rank of private and in turn 
went to France. With regard to the officers, it was, as I say, a voluntary matter, and 
I ean speak from experience in regard to the officers of my own battalion. By author- 
ity, they were all told by me that such reversion to go to France would not affect their 
pension or their separation allowance. Those were the instructions we had from hezd- 
quarters, and as a matter of fact all the reversions by officers in my battalion were 
specifically on that understanding. When my own turn came to revert, I was told 
that definitely by the officer commanding the Shorncliffe area, who is now an adjutant 
general here, and the form which I signed contained that clause, that neither separation 
allowance nor pension would be affected. That shortly is the situation. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. I think that was correct at the time you reverted?—A. Yes, I reverted in 
June, 1917. 

Mr. Nesgirr: It was last year we put in the new regulations. 

The CmHamwaw: But the new regulation covers something different from this, 
although it affects this very particularly. As I understood from Mr. Archibald the 
other day, the Order in Council which was passed relating to officers reverting simply 
covered the cases of death. That was the understanding of the Pension Board here 
apparently and Council at the time that the promise made to officers was only in case 
of death—that their families would receive the same pension as if they had not 
reverted. Col. McFarland’s intimation is that General Mewburn’s view of the assur- 
ance given to the officers was that pensions would not be affected, and that it would 
apply to disability as well as to cases of death. That is the contention. 

The CmamMaw: The rule last year, as I recollect, was that a man gets pension 
as at the rank he held at the time he was discharged from the service; that might have 
been higher, or it might have been lower. We changed that to make it as at the raul. 
he held at the time he suffered disability. 


Z By Hon. Mr. Béland: 


Q. Have you any idea of the number of officers who have reverted to lower raul 
„in order to get to France?—A. We might perhaps arrive at some rough estimate iu 
[Lieut.-Col. G. F. McFarland.] 
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this way; I should say that the number reverting in my own battalion, that is, the 
sth Reserve Battalion would be approximately probably 25 and there would probably 


be 10 Reserve Battalions. 
Q. That.would be about 250 ?— 4A. That is very roughly speaking. 


By Mr. Pardee: 

Q. Your whole contention is that if you reverted from Colonel to Major in order 
to get to France and became entitled to a pension you should get the same pension as 
if you had been Colonel in France?—A. Precisely. ~ 

Q. That is your contention.—A. Yes, and at the present time if I were disabled 


I would not, but if I were killed my widow would. ; 
Q. Your widow would get it as of the rank from which you reverted in case of 


death only.—A. In case of death only. 


By Mr. Power: 

Q. You agree that the acting rank that the pensioner held at the time of dis- 
ability should be the governing factor—that it should work both ways.—A. That it 
should be the same as on his death. 

Q. From what I understand you to be advocating it is the opposite to what I am 
suggesting, your contention is that when a man reverts in order to go to France he 
should get the pension of the rank from which he reverted—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you advocate giving to the maimed man the pension of the acting-rank 
which he held at the moment at which he was disabled?—4A. Yes, if the acting rank 
was a higher rank than that from which he reverted. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. Bryce M. Stewart, called. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your position in the Department of Labour?—A. I am Director of the 
Employment Service of the Department of Labour. 

Q. What have you to do with the cost of living?—A. Nothing at all, sir. 

Q. Did you, at any time, have anything to do with that?—A. Yes, I did. For 
about two years I was Editor of the Labour Gazette, and the statistics in connection 
with the Department’s work including the price statistics came under my supervision. 

Q. At the present time you have not anything to do with it?—A. No, I have been: 
transferred to the employment work. 

Q. The Committee were under the impression when you were asked to attend before 
it that you were in charge of the Cost of Living Branch of the Department of Labour. 
Is there anything that you think would be of assistance to us on the question of cost of 
living, the actual expenditure of a workingman's family, which you could give us from. 
your observation ?—A. My personal opinion on the matter of pensions is—I know that 
it is argued against by many people—that zn effort should be made to adjust the pen- 
sion to the wages the soldier received before he went £o the war. The pension as it is- 


at present will have to be adjusted from time to time to the cost of living as you have- 


constant fluctuations. The Workman’s Compensation Boards of this country take the 


position, that when the workman receives an injury he should be compensated ón the- 


basis of his earnings. 

Q: The Committee of the House of Commons decided not to embody that prin- 
ciple in the regulations. The pension is estimated on the earning capacity in the 
general labour market of the world, that is the general basis. You spoke of the fluc- 
tuations in the cost of living. If you endeavour to adjust your pensions aecording to 
the cost of living you would not, probably, have any trouble when raising the question. 


but you would have a great deal of trouble in afterwards reducing it: such zetion- 
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would cause acute dissatisfaction—A. Quite so, unless you made your advance in the 
pension as a sort of temporary bonus till the cost of living became normal again, or 
until it was apparent that the advanced cost of living was a permanent phenomenon. 

Q. Have you, in the Department of Labour, made zny investigation in any Branch 
of the Department to ascertain the actual budget of an ordinary workingman's family 
by which you could determine what it actually cost such a family to live?—A. We did 
make a small study in this way: we asked a certain number of families to give us a 
monthly statement of all their expenses and their income. They noted the wages 
received from Szturday night to Saturday night, what was contributed by working 
members of the family, as well as the breadwinner and the expenditure paid out from 
day to day; that was from a selected number of families in various walks of life, but 
most of them were workingmen’s families. It is a struggle to get such information 
because it is an invasion of private affairs and perhaps we would not have been justi- 
fied in going to the expenditure necessary to put it across on a large scale. We might 
be able to take these budgets, such as they are, and make a summary of them which 
might be of some interest to the committee. 


By Mr. Pardee: 
Q. From how many families did you get these statements altogether?—A. Not 
more than a 100 or so. 
Q. Have you got those statements classified?) —A. By oceupations do you mean? 
Q. Yes.—A. No, but we could do that. We found it was very hard to keep up that 
work; they would report for two or three months and then they would get tired of it. 


By Mr. Pardee: 

Q. Did you obtain statements from all classes of persons ?—4A. Yes, I remember 
one case, I think it was that of an engineer whose income was over $200 in the month; 
the incomes varied from this down to that of a widow who was earning a living for 
her family. 

Q. Can you for the next meeting give us a classified statement of say 100 names? 
—A. I would be glad to give the committee a summary of what we have. 


By the Chairman: : à 

Q. Then you will have it ready for us at the next meeting on Tuesday ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then have you any other information which will enable us to reach an idea 
of the cost of living for the ordinary working family, and of the average wage being 
paid in the general labour market at the present time?—A. I will try and answer both 
these questions in this way, that it is very difficult to speak in terms of averages; you 
have in Canada a certain number of what we might call fairly distinct costs of living 
zones. You will have, for instance, in Prince Edward Island a cost in the same 
budget of probably $2 per week less than on the mainland, just across in Nova 
Scotia. You will have differences between British Columbia and Quebec; you will 
have differences also within the same province; in a mining town like Sydney, N.S., 
for instance, you will have a much higher cost of living than in an ordinary town and 
how to adjust all these differences and strike an average is something that one faces 
with fear and trepidation. The same thing is true of wages. That is why, facing 
that difficulty so many times, we always come back to the question of adjusting the 
whole thing to earnings. The Workmen's Compensation Board that we talked about 
got over that trouble by saying, “ We will give the man in question a percentage of 
his earnings”. That solves all those difficulties. 5 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Taking the difficulties as they exist at the present time—because we are pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that that policy may continue—what information can you 
give us with reference to the rate of wages in the general labour market covering the 
period of the last three or four years?—A. I do not believe that you will get anybody 
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to give evidence before this committee—I will be surprised if you do—who would say 
that the general average wage is such and such a figure, but you can get people to say 
that wages have gone up roughly such a percentage, or declined such a percentage, 
but to say what the definite average wage in the labour market is, it cannot be done. 
I am afraid I am just talking in generalities and not helping very much. Now, sup- 
pose you take a mining town where the men are earning from five to seven dollars a 
day, as is the case in one part of Alberta. 


By Mr. Redman: - J 


Q. Twelve dollars a day ?—A. I was told by an Alberta official that the average 
rate was seven dollars a day. Now, in another part of the province where miners do 
not constitute a large proportion of the working community, the wages certainly would 
be much lower. We will say that it was a three-dollar average in one community and 
seven dollars in the other. That would make ten dollars, and the average would be 


five dollars; a wage which perhaps no individual workman received. What good is 
that information ? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is not an average, but take manual labour in the cities; have you statis- 
ties that will show what the average wage paid to manual labourers has been in the 
principal cities of Canada for the past four or five years.—A. I will be very glad to 
have prepared for the committee a summary statement for ten or a dozen cities in 
Canada, which would indicate approximately for any particular class of labour the 
wage before the war and the wage as it is to-day. 


Mr. Nespitt: These pensions are based on the ordinary labour market—not the 
machinist or miner. 


The CnamMaN: That is the reason I ask it in that way. 


WirNESS: Quite so. You mean unskilled labour. We can prepare for the com- 
mittee a statement which would be fairly satisfactory on that point. Let me qualify 
my statement. The unskilled workman is the hardest to get returns from. The few 
unskilled unions ean tell what their wages are and something can be learned from 
government contracts and private firms. We can get a statement that would be fairly 
indicative of the general trend for the last four or five years. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you that statement prepared, or would you have to go and get it?—4A. It 
would have to be filled in at a few points. I think a week’s work would do it. 
Q. You have the bulk of it there?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Andrews: 


Q. There was a resolution passed recently in Vancouver, in which they bolster up 
their demands for increases by a statement like this: “These figures are secured from 
the Government’s own publications.” From what one has heard here, the Labour De- 
partment is not at the present time prepared to give a statement of that kind. The 
labour people are giving it?—A. The Labour Gazette published statements in regard 
to the matter. They indicate that it costs so much for this budget of food on such a 
date, and so much some other date. That statement is issued every month, and is a 
fzirly satisfactory measurement of the cost of living. 


) 


By Mr. Cronyn: 


Q. For the purpose of comparison?—A. Yes. : 
"Mr. Bryce M. Stewart.] 
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Q. We cannot get the cost of living from these figures. They are too generous ?— 
.. Well, the general opinion is that the budget is a little too generous. My own opinion 
; that it not very far out. It may be a little bit generous in some respects, but I do 
not think it is too Lo pe on the whole. There i isa a generous allowance of meat 


es ‘The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we could discuss the matter more intelligently if we had 
statement prepared by Mr. Stewart. 
The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 1, 1919, at 11 a.m. 


D 
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BOARD OF PENSION COMMISSIONERS. 


N.B.— This supersedes all previous editions of this Table. Editions bearing earlier 
dates are to be destroyed. 


y JULY 22, 1918. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


And a Table of Disabilities for the guidance of Physicians 
and Surgeons making medical examinations for 
pension purposes. 


(Issued by the Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada.) 


1. It is the responsibility of Medical Officers to furnish an accurate description of 
the physieal and mental condition of soldiers appearing before them. Decisions 
concerning the effect of a statement of medical opinion upon pension does not reside 
with the Board of Medical Officers describing a soldier's condition; that opinion is 
employed, as a guide, by the Board of Pension Commissioners in estimating the amount 
of pension awardable. 

It is important that this should be clearly understood by Medical Officers so that 
there may be no tendency on their part to make their estimate of the extent of 
disability other than a statement of medical fact; there should be no tendency on 
their part to make their estimate of the disability conform with the amount of pension 
whieh they may think should be awarded. The fixing of the amount of a pension is 
the responsibility of the Board of Pension Commissioners. 

2. These instructions, with the Table of Disabilities, have been prepared for the 
guidance of physicians and surgeons who are called upon fo express professional 
opinions for pension purposes. 

3. These instructions will be corrected, or amplified, as occasion arises; officers 
to whom they are issued will keep them up to date in accordance with information 
conveyed by orders, circular letters, or other means. 

4. The opinions of medical men concerning the physical conditions of soldiers 
examined by them are usually stated, together with the statement and observations 
upon which the opinions are based, in the forms provided for recording the Proceedings 
of a Board of Medical Officers, (A.F.B. 179, A.F.B. 45; M.F.B. 227, M.F.B. 380, etc.). 

5. When physieians and surgeons are ealled upon to express professional opinions 
for pension purposes, their first duty is to furnish, both for the information of the 
Board of Pension Commissioners and as a permanent record, a complete and accurate 
deseription of the condition of the soldier under consideration. 

It is important to describe and record the existence of all abnormal conditions 
whether disability results from them or not. In doing so the official nomenclature 
of diseases should be employed. 


Descriptions will be precise—They will describe exactly not only anatomical 
abnormalities, but also the exact extent of any loss of use of organs or members; in 
doing so, eareful use of diagrams, of drawings, or of photographs will often be 
essential. 
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A few of the many instances in which the necessity for accurate description 
is great and may be met, are indicated in the following examples :— 


(a) Heart Disease.—A statement of the “valvular disease of the heart”, 
“disordered action of the heart", *soldier's heart", “dyspncea” and so on, is 


insufficient. It is necessary to describe the condition of the heart and exactly’ 


what it can do, its behavior, rate and rhythm when the soldier is excited, is at 
rest, or is undergoing exercises of described severity; (e.g. “ walked or ran slowly 
50 yards", ete.) The length of time, after described exercise, required by the 
heart to regain its usual rate should be stated. It is especially important to state 
the probable prognosis and whether the condition is improving or otherwise. 


(b) Gassing.—lt is necessary to describe the symptoms, the degree of 
dyspnea at rest and after exercises of described severity, and to state the result 
of a careful physical examination. 


(c) Shell Shock—An exact description of subjective and objective - - 


symptoms, the latter obtained by a thorough examination, will be given. 


(d) Debility—Objective evidence of weakness, in addition to the com- 


plaints of the soldier, will be stated clearly; (e.g. instead of saying “legs are 
weak,” say “cannot stand up” or “can walk only 100 yards," or “can only 
walk a mile slowly.") 


(e) Bullet (or shrapnel) in—The precise symptoms resulting will be 
described. 


(f) Amputated.—The position of the amputation and the condition of the 
stump will be clearly described (diagrams), (e.g. “amputation of the upper arm 
two inches below deltoid insertion, lateral flap, bone well-covered, scar non- 
adherent and sound, stump painless.”) : 


(g) Mutilating Sharpnel Wound of Arm.—The precise disability resulting 
from the:destruetion of important muscles will be deseribed, as also any dis- 
ability resulting from interference with the circulation of lymph or blood 
streams. Interference with the motor or sensory functions of nerves will 
be accurately observed and described, (diagrams). 


(h) Scars.—Their position and extent will be described, as well as any 
symptons which they may produce by interference with erifices, such as mouth 
or anus, or with canals, such as oesophagus, urethra, ureter, etc., or with the 
functions of organs or of 'tissues. The condition of a scar painful, inflamed, 
enlarged (keloid or vicious callus) should be described. : 


(i) Ankylosis.—Use this term only when there is complete immobility of a 
joint. When there is restriction in normal range of movement, deseribe it as 
“limitation of movement.” : 

Àn exact description of the joint conditions and nature of ankylosis is 
required. State whether the ankylosis is bony or fibrous, intracapsular or 
extracapsular, and the position of fixation. In cases of limitation of move- 
ment of joint, a similar description is required, with, in addition, the range of 
movements present. 

Any movement at a joint through a limited are constitutes a less dis- 


ability than a complete ankylosis at any point in that same are. 


(j) Flat Foot; Traumatic Neuritis Hernia—The extent of ton 
such as these will be exactly indicated by methods alluded to above. 


(k) Deafness.—A definite statement of the distance at which the ordinary 
spoken voice can be heard by each and by both ears will be made 


` 
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(1) Weak Eyes—A precise description of the exact condition of each eye 
will be given. 

(m) Injury to Head—A detailed and accurate description of condition 
present, and of the resulting symptons, if any, is required. Many cases of head 
injury should be carefully observed by a specialist in nervous and mental 
diseases before being boarded for discharge. 

(n) Pulmonary Tuberculosis—Before discharge all cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis should be examined by a specialist, preferably a man doing sana- 
torium work. He will often be a member of the Board of Medical Officers. 

The esimate of the disability will depend upon the condition at discharge, 
and should be classified according to the disability schedule for tuberculosis 
(see page 17), as active, improved, quiescent, apparently arrested, arrested, or 
apparently cured. 

(The necessity for expert examination before final opinion is given upon 
the extent of many disabilities is evident, e.g. injuries of eye and ear. This is 
especially the case in estimate of asserted disabilities which seem to be 
functional in nature and without apparent organic cause. The extent of 
disability in such cases should be stated only after prolonged observation, 
combined with careful and thorough examination, during which every assis- 
tance to diagnosis should be employed.) 


6. Medical officers will estimate the extent of any disability due to service, and 


also the extent of any existing disability which is not due to service. 


7. In estimating the extent of aggravation of a disability existing prior to enlist- 
ment, care will be taken to ascertain, and state, whether the disability was, or was not, 
present, or evident, to the soldier at the time of his enlistment. 

8. As a genetal rule, it will be convenient to assume that every disability—death 
also—oceurring during service is due to service, unless the contrary can be proved 
or, for practical purposes, can be assumed to be proved. 

9. Medical officers will carefully read the documents (Attestation Paper, Conduct, 
Casualty and Medical History Sheets, Proceedings of Medical and other Boards, ete.) 
of a soldier not discharged, or of a pensioner (Medical Report, etc.) appearing before 
them in order that they may be informed of the soldier's condition at his enlistment 
and of matters which may have affected him during his service. ; 

10. If an affection, unmentioned by the Proceedings of a previous Board of Medical 
Officers, is complained of or is found to exist, the cause, date and place of its origin 
will be carefully ascertained and stated. If a disability once existing or said to have 
existed, is not found to be present, a definite statement to that effect will be made. 

11. Medical Officers will carefully obtain and record a soldier's statement concern- 
ing his condition. But Medical Officers will distinguish their own observations from 
hearsay; and they will be careful to test complaints by personal observation. Medical 
Officers will distinctly state the authority for statements not resulting from their per- 
sonal observation; it must be made clear whether such statements are obtained from 
the soldier concerned, from witnesses, or from documents. 

In obtaining statements from soldiers concerning the nature, or time and manner 
of origin, etc., of their disabilities, Medical Officers will be careful to phrase their 
questions so that answers may not be suggested; caution in this respect is especially 
important in examinations made for pension purposes. Whenever a statement of a 
witness is of importance it will be made in proper form. Whenever a statement made 
upon the authority of a document is of importance, it will be vouched for by a certified 
copy of the document concerned. 

12. Circumstances surrounding the incurrence of a disability should be authen- 

 tieated, whenever possible, by documentary evidence; Medical Officers are urged to do 
everything in their power to establish, e.g., by reference to the Proceedings of a Court 


- of Inquiry, the circumstances surrounding each case of accidental, or other inquiry, 


not due to the act of an enemy. 
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It is especially important to establish whether a disability is, in any way, due to 
the fault, negligence or vicious conduct of the soldier examined. 

18. (a) A pension is awarded for any disability or disabilities not the result of 
intemperance or improper conduct, which arise on Active Service and which interfere 
with pensioner’s capacity for earning a livelihood in the general labour market. 

(b) A disability may be defined as the loss or lessening of some ability by exercise 
of which the pensioner was able to earn his livelihood, or might earn a livelihood in 
the ordinary labour market. 

Disabilities may be divided into— 

i. Inabilities— 
(a) General muscular weakness. 
(b) Complete or partial loss of any organ or member, or the functions 
of any organ or member. 
ii. Prohibitions— 
(a) Necessity for rest for therapeutie reasons. 
ii. Or, any other condition which results in a restrietion in the choice of 
oceupation. 


14. In estimating the extent of disabilities Medical Officers will be guided by the 
Table of Disabilities, which forms a part of these Instructions, and will state their 
estimates in percentages. 

15. It is repeated: to accurately describe the physieal and mental condition of a 
soldier examined is the main purpose of the statements made by a Board of Medical 
Officers in its “ Proceedings ". 

The Table of Disabilities merely supplies Medical Officers with a means of giving 
an accurate description of the amount of disability existing in soldiers examined by 
them. 

16. In estimating the amount of a disability, Medical Officers will take no con- 
sideration of past or present occupation of the soldier examined, or of his income. 
The damage to the human machine, to the normal healthy body and mind, is alone to 
be considered. 

Consequently, any disability existing in a soldier examined is to be estimated in 
terms of his inability to earn a livelihood in the general market for healthy, human 
bodies and minds—the market for healthy workers. 

17. If the major member of a pair is affected, the disability resulting will be 
estimated at a figure higher than would be named were the minor member affected ; 


For example, the disability resulting from an injury to the right arm will 
be estimated at a higher rate than would be the disability resulting from a 
similar injury to the left arm in a right-handed man; the contrary would be 
the same in a left-handed man. 


18. It will be found convenient to estimate the extent of the disability resulting 
from an injury to any part of a member in terms of total disability of the member 
involved and then, by use of the figure at which total disability of that member is 
placed in the Table to state the extent of disablement existing in terms of disablement 
for the whole body :— 


For example, loss of thumb, index and middle finger is estimated at 20 per 
cent, 10 per cent, and 5 per cent respectively. Taken together, however, their 
loss is considered equivalent to loss of three-quarters of the function of the 
hand. Loss of the hand is estimated at 60 per cent; therefore, loss of the above 
members would be estimated at 45 per cent. 


19. The percentages of total disability, mentioned in the Table, state the maximum 
and, sometimes, the minimum at which the disability named usually may be estimated. 
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20. Nevertheless, it must be clearly understood that an estimate may reasonably 
exceed, or fall short of the percentages named in the Table in accordance with con- 
ditions which may increase, or diminish, the disability under consideration:— 


For example, the disability resulting from an ankylosis complicated by 
pain will be rated at a higher percentage than that resulting from a similar 
injury unaccompanied by pain. 


21. The extent of a disability not mentioned in the Table will be estimated by 
comparing the disability in question with, if possible, a similar and an apparently 
equal disability mentioned in the 'Table. In doing so, disabilities of a given member 
or organ, whenever possible will be compared with a disability of the same member or 
organ mentioned in the Table. 

99. Where more than one disability exists, the total disability is not to be 
estimated by the simple addition of the percentages at which each disability is 
assessed in the Table; but by an estimation, assisted by an inspection of the Table, of 
the extent of the total disability existing in the person concerned. A total disability 
cannot be said to be greater than 100 per cent. 

23. In estimating the extent of a disability, the necessity for rest, for the whole 
or part of the body during the period of convalescence or accommodation to an injury, 
as well as the loss of time required for necessary treatment, must be considered. 

24, While the extent of a disability is estimated by a consideration of the condi- 
tion actually existing in a soldier at the time when he is examined, it is important if 
it can be done, to state a prognosis; therefore, Medical Officers will, when it is possible 
to do so, accompany their estimates by an estimation of the period of time for which 
the disability in whole or in part, may be expected to persist. 


For example, the disability existing in a man, much debilitated by severe 
shell wounds, who had lost an arm at the elbow, might be estimated at * 100 per 
- cent for six months and then 60 per cent permanently.” 


25. Should a soldier not receive the medical, and other, treatment (e. g. for 
tuberculosis) offered to him by the Government through his “ unreasonable refusal ” 
to accept it, or through his expulsion from the service, for misconduct or othér reason, 
or through his desertion, Medieal Offieers will state both the extent of any disability 
existing in him and the extent of the disability which, in their opinion, would exist 
in him had treatment been received. 

26. Medical Officers should be careful that soldiers neither know the percentages 
at which a disability in them has been estimated, nor be given ground for thinking 
that the percentage at which disability has been estimated by the Board of Medical 
Offieers has necessarily a direct connection with the amount of pension which the 
soldier may expect to receive. 

27. In many eases it is advisable that the Board of Pension Commissioners should 
have information regarding a pensioner’s occupation. When in the opinion of the 
examining medical officers this information is desirable, they should make judicious 
inquiries from the pensioner and place the information on page 4 of B.P.C. 800, 
M.F.B. 227, and M.F.B. 380. (See H.Q. Circular Letter, H.Q. 49-1-49, of November 
ie 1917.) 

28. In answering question 23 of M.F.B. 227 and 380, when the soldier requires 
further treatment, medical officers should state the nature of treatment required, the 
time necessary for treatment, and the probable duration of treatment. 

29. The table of disabilities exists only to assist the Board of Pension Commis- 
stoners and medical officers in fulfilling their responsibilities. It does not offer final 
nor absolute values. Every disability must be considered on its own merits. The 
table exists merely as a means of affording medical officers the more accurate language 
of figures for describing the extent of disabilities existing in soldiers examined by 
them. 
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30. Table of Disabilities. 


Head— 
(1) Loss of skull bone— 
when accompanied by only slight symptoms such as occa- 
sional headache and occasional slight vertigo, or- 
dinarily— 


(a) small trephine hole.. tC OI E LEO 1076 
(by. 2; or:3 sauare inches. 9) sage oe EO 20 96 
(c) 3 or more square inches. Ser ep wee TID EO 30% 


otherwise according to actual incapacity, resulting from 
brain hernia, severe vertigo, paralysis or mental 
Symptoms. 2 4. ve lo quc ual = P ETUR 100% -~ 
(2) Injury to features— : 
estimated according to actual incapacity— 
(a) simple deformity without loss in function, or- 


dinarily 7: SoS TUDA CO 20%, 

(b) pue with loss in ` function. désir Dato 100% 

(3); DOSS OF nosens ne 43:00. secs gate, estende s fors Ter E 60% 
(4) Loss of both eyes. ud cup Uu cura core DE tg Geena ne els 100% 
(5) Loss of one eye... .. FOND Mr a A rci. ae LET 40% 
(a) Loss cf vision oL one END. mrt SL NE EM as To 30% 

(6) Loss of hearing (total) both ears.. .. .- -. v re ee 2. «. 50% 
(7) Loss of hearing (tota one) ear. sony = mnn ie er a 15% 


(8) Injuries to jaw— 
. estimated: according to actual incapacity resulting from 
loss of function, €-9. eating, speech... ©... ..up to 100% 
(9) Loss of tongue— 
estimated according to actual incapacity resulting from 


loss of. function, €O: eating, speech... ..1.. -ZUD to 60% 

(10) Loss vor speech 5. 29 cae ies athe sues eater M KM Gee LO 40% 

(11) Thossyofrtecth set 50s ue dy eoe Spaces Mo a LL 20% 
(12) Epilepsy— 

estimated according to actual incapacity.. .. .. ..up to 100% 

(M3): «Insanity mental detmmenb). i ee ea. uD to 100% 


(14) Injuries to neck— 
estimated according to actual incapacity, e.g. difficulty in 
breathing,; swallowing, ete... 55. 1 ea NS Ok 100% 
(15) Wry-neck as Tate results, from) Injury 00 ee | ee eto 20% 
Trunk— 
(16) Aneurism— 
estimated according to actual incapacity, or necessity for 


restantes coke chee E C ALD a c DEO 100% 
(17) Injuriés of spinal cord 
estimated according to actual incapacity.. .. .. ..up to 100% 


(18) Heart disease— 
estimated according to actual incapacity, and necessity 
Tor resto. et A a shade eee ieee Pod oie renee tae oe DE LO 100% 
(19) Tuberculosis— 
a estimated according to actual incapacity, and necessity 
for rest eh | op s ene eer othe UD LO. 100% 
(20) Chronic bronchitis— 
estimated according to actual incapacity, as evidenced by - 
debility dyspnoea, necessity for rest, etc, or- 


dinarilv.. Bd “up to 40% 
Bronchiectasis, anise gente ‘and asthma. may. cause total t 
disability. 


(21) Injury to lung, pleura, chest-wall— 
estimated according to actual incapacity, e.g. dys- 


pnoea- ew ns t ALIQU UNI NM C c OEE 100% 
(22) Ventral hernia— 
estimated according to actual incapacity, ordinarily.. ..10% to30% 
(23) Single inguinal hernia— 
estimated according to actual ee Mo ordinarily.. ..10% to 20% 
Double-inzuinal berma, ordinary 9990) | ee .2096 to 25% 
(24) Chronic cystitis— 
estimated according to actual incapaci i i 
oh qu m Eg pacity, ordinarily.. ..10% to 60% 
estimated according to actual incapacity, ordinarily.. ..10% to 40% 
(26) Incontinence of urine, or urinary fistula— 
estimated according to actual incapacity, ordinarily.. ..20% to 50925 
(27) Incontinence of faeces and faeces fistula— 
estimated according to actual incapacity, ordi My 5mm 
bx Har dnd s p y dinarily 20% to 50% 
estimated according to actual incapacity ordinarily..up to 20% 
(29) Hydrocele— 
‘estimated according to actual incapacity, ordinarily..up to 15% ` 


(30) Varicocele— 
estimated according to actual incapacity ordinarily..up to 10% 
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Table of Disabilities. — Continued. 


; Trunk—Con. 


GD 


(32) 
(33) 


Injury to external genitals.. . 2... ee veo CO. 
Disability here is not estinmted: innen lnabilby f^ earn a 
livelihood. Each case will be given individual con- 
sideration by the Board of Pension Commissioners. 
Abdomen, late results of injuries— 
estimated according to actual incapacity. 
Pelvie bones, late results-of injuries— 
estimated according to actual incapacity, e.g. difficulty 
in walking or standing. 


Upper extremities— 


(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 


(42) 
(43) 


(44) 


(45) 
(46) 
M (47) 
(48) 
(49) 
(50) 


(51) 
(52) 


(53) 
(54) 
(55) 
= (56) 


(57) 
(58) 


(59) 


Loss of middle finger— - 
three phalanges.. oe 1:2 x ee 
Loss of ring finger— 
three phalanges, as 9904 vede ursi ey 
Loss of little finger— 
three phalanppB. «o m uh DORUM SIME ies 
Loss of index finger— = 
three phalanges.. 
Loss of thumb— 
(a) one phalang.. 
(b) two phalanges.. i 
Loss of thumb, with metacarpal bone. 
Loss of two thumbs— 
two phalanges only.. .. 
Loss of two thumbs, with metacarpals. D 
Loss of all fingers, or all but one on both hands.. 
Ankylosis of wrist, complete— 
1. in line with forearm with slight or no loss in pret 
and supination. e teu En a cote) ss erc 
2. in bad position. . dedo A dulci ere d dapeto 
Loss of part of one hand— 
suggested examples with estimate of incapacity— 
Thumb and: index... ER eric : 
Thumb, index and ‘middle. 
Index and middle. 
Index, middle and ring. É 
Index, middle, ring and little. 
Middle, ring and little. 
Ring and little. i 
Thumb, index, middie and ‘pints. 
Loss of one hand. ; Ta SEN, 
Loss of both hands.. á 
False joints in forearm— 
estimated according to actual incapacity.. .. .. ..up to 
False joint one or both bones, with slight mobility, only. 
Loss of forearm— 
at middle third.. 
Loss of forearm— 
at 14 inches, or less, below insertion of biceps.. 
Disarticulation at elbow. 
Loss of arm just above elbow. 
Ankylosis of elbow, complete— 
(a) Pronation and supination free— 
1. In flexion at an angle with humerus of from 
80 degrees to 110 Pese M ede 
2. Im bad: POSION .. .. 227 Sep tO 


(b) Loss of pronation and supination. eee as ee tO 
False joint at elbow— 

estimated according to actual incapacity.. .. .. ..up to 
False joint in humerus— 

estimated according to actual incapacity.. .. .. ..up to 
Loss of arm, just below deltoid insertion.. : EE 


Loss of arm above deltoid. Ead eiut sede e Meere taal oa m 

Disarticulation of shoulder. dir GIU S EO E a 
Ankylosis of shoulder joint, 'complete— 

estimated according to— 

(a) position of fixation, in slight abduction with 

free movement of shoulder girdle T ois 

(b) combined with fixation of shoulder girdle, 

depending upon position of fixation. ..up to 


Injuries of nerves of arm— 
(aX Brachial DIEUS soc cM cow tes i eo UD to 
(Dy Musculo-Spirzie 5 o mom c Eee idc. up to 
(c)oMedisn dE EE a a erat: SATA TELA cV Up. to 
Cae nero? 1 ub cu T. Cum tied. ..up-to 


60% 


5% 
m 
3% 
10% 


10% 
15% 
20% 


40% 
45% 
100% 


20% 
35 96 


30% 
45% 
15% 
25% 
45% 
25% 
10% 
50% 
60% 
100% 


40% 


10%-15% 


60% 


65% 
70% 
10% 


20% 
55% 
15% 


40% 


40% 
10% 
15 96 
80% 


20% 
60% 


80% 
50% 
40% 
15% 
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Table of Disabilities— Continued. 
Lower Extremities— 


(60) Loss of any toe other than p toes dc db ue us ud. Dy to 4% 
(61) Loss of big toei ca MR dd ToO c LEA ALS er c EIER 10% 

with head of metatarsal. 5 chia tO 15% 
(62) Ankylosis of big toe, metatarsal phalangeal joint. 2 nup 15% 
(63) Loss of part of foot— 

estimated according to actual incapacity oe 4.2129 .upyta 40% 
(64). Metatarsal ankylosis. 4 25. oa) E feee Unde He Bho 15% 
(65) Loss of one foot... 7, 0-0 24 eae ULM 40% 
(66) Elat foot, ordinarily < < e a aa e M AT to 20% 
CeT) Loss of both feet- -an ey a cmn t. PE ee S 80% - 
(68) Ankylosis of ankle, complete— 

(1) at right Angles; 4. 9 Tcu ce LR 20% 

(2) in Bad postions aoe PLA NE aee pdt 35% 
(69) Loss of leg at middle third- LU 40% 
(70) False joint in leg, middle uds 

estimated according to actual incapacity, ordinarily..up to 4067 
(71) Loss of leg where stump is too short to fit ^ iocis artificial 

legii M. dir T Li Nu si Aegre lo ct te tice tae Lt 60% 
(72) Loss of leg through “knee joint ^ 
73) Loss.of leg just above kreeka r.. 4. -» us MUNI DRE e 60% 


(74) Ankylosis of knee, Ponies 
estimated according to— 


(a) positon in extension or slight neslo ma ira. 20% 
(b) in bad position... .. os .up to 55% 
(75) Dislocation of knee cartilages and ‘chronic synovitis ‘of the 
knee— 


estimated according to actual incapacity, ordinarily..10% to 20% 
(76) Loss of both legs— 
ator above the knee or below knees where stumps are 


too short: for artineialk legSi. a 0r a d t Ade 100% 

CTI) Loss of thigh, middle third95- 24005190 ds Poco one ao qe: 65 765 

C18) Loss: of thigh. upper third... 9. os) eis pe aste tue 1595 
(79) False joint in thigh— 

(a) with only slight mobility, and weakness of sw cup to 40% 

(80) Disarticulation of hip-joint.. .. .. .. tees ae 80% 


(81) Ankylosis of hip-joint, complete— 
(a) in slight abduction with the thigh extending and 


rotated slightly outwards.. .. senp to 50% 
(b) in bad position with great difficulty in walking.. up to T5% 

(82) Injuries to nerves of RC 
(a) Sciatica e. eR CA s a pe Ren AL, EO. 60% 
(b) Ext. popliteal. RR ue ur ur per ae ERE. 20% 
(6) Ant, tibial oe crac rae aio: s M P PLO 10% 
(d) Musculo cutaneous. . Ng cases re Cree cre at a tal) og 0) 10% 
(2). mt spopliteale s o on Pe ee ns eer I ei CO 20% 
(a): Post tibial. 3. or peo eur Nec. ee ee UD LO 10% 
(b). Anterior crural (54 4 Se a oh ce eee CO 50% 

(83) Shortening of leg— 

one to three inches) es 060 209-0 eee ata CO 10% 
three to five inches... ar 29 f so ee er Er a pr fo 1596 
(84) Loss: of any. two extremities nn . = «d5u5029 eee IDEE EO 100% 
(85) Loss of.one hand and one Coot i. 9. fie - 22 a e 85% 


(86) Chronic osteomyelitis— 

estimated according to actual incapacity. 
(87) Chronic sepsis— 

estimated according to actual incapacity. | 
(88) General debility— 

estimated according to actual incapacity. 
(89) Varicose veins— 


estimated according to actual oa iiie Den nE ae, 10% 
(90) Loss of one kidney without any symptoms.. .. .. .. .. -- 1596 


31. In ease of difficulty, medical officers may find reference to the following pub- 
lieations to be of value:— 

* Accidents de Travail. Guide pour l'Evaluation des Ineapacites, by Imbert, 
Oddo & Chavernae. Published by Messrs. Masson & Cie, 190 Boulevard Saint Ger- 
main, Paris, 1913. 

“On the Estimation of Disability and Disease due to Injury,” by Wyatt Johnston, 
in the Montreal Medical Journal, No. 4, page 281, April, 1900. 

“Accidents in the Medico-Legal Aspect," by Douglas Kmnocker. Published by 
Messrs. Butterworth and Company, London. 1912. 
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Paralysis of Muscles of Eye. 


Paralysis of muscles of only one even h aa K 25 96 
Paralysis of muscles of one eye and ec muscle in "working eye. ma 35% 


Paralysis of muscles of both eyes, working eye 3 or more muscles. .40% to 59% 


Paralysis all muscles of both or of working eye.. ....--.....-- 100% 


Contraction of Fields of Vision. 


1. Concentric contraction of field of one eye.. . 10% 
2. Concentric contraction of both fields reaching to 60 per “cent or 

~ loss temp. half of both fields.. .. .. .. Ee NO CES 20% 
3. Loss of nasal halves both fields.. .. .. buds 25% 
4. Homonymous hamianopsia right or left superior ‘or inferior. 21 33% 
5. Concentric contraction both fields reaching 30 per cent.. .. .. 45% 
6. Concentric contraction of both fields reaching 50 per cent.. Hr ot 100% 
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APPENDIX No. 3 
Eye Disability Table. 


1. If due entirely to refractive error, no pension be awarded for any defect in visual 
acuity which is 94s in one eye and 905, in the other or can be corrected by glasses 
up to this standard. 

2. If due to injury or disease originating during service, no pension should be awarded 
for any defect in visual acuity which is 91» or better in each eye, or can be 
corrected by glasses up to 94». 

3. In determining whether the defect is visual acuity is due in any way to injury or 
disease originating during service, the history of the case, and the results of 
complete ophthalmic examination should be carefully considered, and the 
Specialist’s Report confirmed by a Consultatent Eye Specialist. 

4. If recorded on enlistment, or having history of injury pre-existing enlistment, the 
following conditions may be considered as “obviously apparent" on enlist- 
ment—external injuries or scars organic diseases in interior of eye, such as 
chroditis, optic atrophy, or possible lens changes. 

5. In all conditions envolving the optic nerve, the fields of vision must always be 
recorded. : 

6. In conditions with dilopia, the muscles involved must be specified. 


Table of Percentage Disabilities. 


Per cent. 
Effort syndrome (with or without systalic optical murmur)— 
BugcnExeremewolergnee. o so 2.0 oM ERU Vo aye ehe rompe ee eee 20 or less. 
With poor exercise tolerance. 3 de .30 to 40 
For history of recent or repeated rheumatic "fever ‘or ‘for poor ' devel- 
ERE 657 Lio Exi ye dur Pa ANC Ulpius edidic roe RA DC aieo pesos n run LOL 10 
Litral stenosis— 
Early and uncomplicated with good exercise tolerance.. .. .. .. .. 30 
Developed uncomplicated with poor exercise tolerance.. .. .. .. .. 50 
k Developed uncomplicated with fair exercise tolerance.. .. .. .. .. .. 50 
Developed uncomplicated with poor exercise tolerance.. .. s. .. .. 60 
Developed with enlargement.. .. Won. NIE DEOR 70 
Developed with enlargement and venous engorgement. EE ^ tue ON 80 
LI Developed with fibilation (untreated) but no enlargement. HOS MOON et 70 
Mevelpped with enlareement ANG dfODSY;.... 1. 98 aie a arua 100 
Aortic diseases— 
Slight and uncomplicated with good exercise tolerance.. .. .. .. .. 40 
Sieht and uncomplicated poor exercise tolerance... ... .. .. «€. -. 60 
Developed with much enlargement.. .. A 80 
Developed with enlargement and engorgement ‘of ‘angina ; fully devel- R 
np with enlargement and renal diBedses.. .: v6. 2. Na 100 
Enlargement— 
Slight but definite-with good exercise tolerance.. ........ .. jee 20 
SBHPRHE but. delinite with good exercise tolerance. a .. de -.. «. (ss 40 
IMHuHerdbe wh poor exereise toleramnee.. |... oe oe aso 0. 4d rw ere mys 50 
Great with poor exercise tolerance.. .. EC DAL ue EM duas 10 
For untreated fibrillation or venous “engorgement. SNP. Lm e Add 30 
For history of rheumatic fever (recent or repeated) Sne Hand add 10 
General artorial disease— 
EmMenmpHeaBed wiih Saud exereise-tolepanee,. .«.. .. 402. x12 2-023 20 
iBiixeomplieated with poor exercise folérance.. .: .. .. Ww. .. e reme 10 
IM $moderndteseardiaewxenlargementz?.::2452 ..9.2 8. FR see wae Si 50 


With high blood pressure. 

With grave angina pectoris.. 

With ereat enlargement.. .. .. 70-196 
With renal disease.. o Jb qu dgt VE recta Ea mT UN 

With venous engorgement. 


? With or without fibrillation.. 
PACH ICMAT EN RESI o br doc uu Iu. ep NW. uim I00 
Angina pectoris.. .. dU Le M oe e cde. SED. 
Fibrillation of auricies (or "persistent füutter) — 
Without signs of cardiac failure.. .. EQ S I EU M UE ede bier 50 
With fair exercise tolerance and “untreated. ERA NDA ME M XE 50 
Paraxysmal tachycardia— 
uma andeintrequent abtaeks sree a. o Swe se os ok. ess, than 20 
Ebwcre se EREA ente JftHeES (5. e Ia l.l le eonun orta ono 30 
Severe uu brBHuentafitdekS |. 2 0.05 ee ee pia Vu ew remm ow S ns 50 
Litral regurgitation— = 7 
Exercise tolerance, normal, no history of rheumatic fever.. .. .. .. 0 
History rheumatic fever good exercise tolerance.. .. .. .. ..up to 20 
iueulineement fuir exereise tolerance: Ah Nono ee 2. em octo rr 20 
EistoPpnbmnhegapeaddedé M TEE sri ss rss sis ie cie e 10 


(See enlargement group.) 
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PENSIONS AND PENSION REGULATIONS NETA 


APPENDIX No. 3 


CoMMITTEE Room No. 318, 
House or Commons, 
Turspay, April 1, 1919. 


The Special.Committee on Pensions and Pension Regulations met at 11 o'clock 
a.m., the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Nickle, presiding. 


Members present.—Messieurs Andrews, Brien, Cronyn, Clark, Devlin, Green, Lang, 
MeGibbon, Nesbitt, Nickle and Sutherland. 


The VicE-OHAIRMAN: Any communications? 


The CLERK: I have here & communication ross Major J. A. Campbell of the 
Casualties Record Office. (Reads): 
(1) 


“Sir: In reply to your communication of the 22nd instant, addressed to 
the Director of Records Department of Militia and Defence, I beg to submit the 
following information; 


Patients in hospital in Canada—14-3-19 ../.. 2. 2... .. 8,196 
Including venereals.. .. .. ke ce ses 501 
Patients in Boop in the lrnifed ik hog ate 3- 19 BB OP ear cra bape a) 
, —nsErancol.. cer ne iod anb eld da Does nate eo ad. ux 9,954 
elotal«gverseasedodet 4-12. noi. Ge -hod9:907 
Including venereal .. .. .. j A 000 nbn . 


iod fom eit ty 
J. A. CAMPBELL.” 


There is also a communication from Mr. Stanley B. Coristine, in connection with 
Major Campbell’s letter. (Reads): 


Sir: With reference to the attached copy of a letter, which you forwarded 
to this Board on the 24th instant, this matter has been taken up with the 
Pensions Committee, and it appears that the information required is a statement 
showing the total number of casualties which have been reported, but who are 
still in hospitals, ete. 

Will you kindly forward this information to the Special Committee on 
Pensions direct? 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


j STANLEY B. CORISTINE." 


I have also & reply from Mr. Gisborne regarding the appointment of guardians. 
(Reads) : 
(2) 


“Dear Sir: Re Pension Bill—In reply to your letter of the 29th instant, 
I beg to state that in my opinion the Parliament of Canada has no power to 
legislate witht respect to the appointment of guardians to orphan children of 
soldiers, that being a matter within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Provincial 
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Legislature. The difficulty, could, I think, however be overcome either by pro- 
viding that the pension should not be paid while the child is in the custody of 
a person conceived to be an improper guardian, or, what I think would be better, 
by authorizing the Pension Board to apply for the removal of an improper 
guardian. 
Yours very truly, : 
FRANCIS, H. GISBORNE." 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Mrs. Vidal is here and wishes to make « statement in regard 


to the pension she is receiving. 


Mrs. Vipau: I have prepared a written statement of my case. (Reads): ; 


(3) 
Ottawa, Canada, 
31st March, 1919. 
To 
The Chairman and Pension Committee, 
of the House of Commons. 


Gentlemen,— 


I have been notified by the Board of Pension Commissioners that, commenc- 
ing to-morrow, the Pension I have been receiving since my son, Lieut. Maurice 
H. Vidal who was killed in France in 1917 would be reduced from $720 to 
$300. This reduction, I understand, is to be made on the ground that I am 
receiving another Pension as the widow of General Vidal. The facts are these,— 
My husband, after service with the Imperial Army, joined the Canadian Forces 
and served for 25 years and at his death in 1908 was Inspector-General, the 
highest officer at that time in our force. Under the then Pension Act I 
recived $500, which was the pension of a colonel’s widow, although my 
hus and was a brigadier-generzl. -The widow of a brigadier-general who dies 
to-day would, I believe, receive the pension of about $2,000. I also receive 
$80 for my children aged 15, 11 and 4. Having no other means I supple- 
mented the pension by work outside as I could get it and by having paying 
guests in my house. Now I am not able to do sustained work, my health having 
broken down in France after eighteen months! service in Canadian hospitals. 
If my $500 pension as widow and $80 for one child which I still receive 
prevents me getting more than $300 for my son, surely the widows pension 
might be made equal to that received by widows of brigadier-generals of the 
present time. I believe the number situated as I am is not large and it would 
not be a serious matter to this country to make these pensions adequate. If 
this were done I would claim no pension for my son. If, however, my widow's 
pension is left at the present inadequate figure I would ask that there be no 
reduction in the pension for my son. Relying on your favourable consideration 
of my case and those of others like situated, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 


BEATRICE H. VIDAL. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there anything you would care to add to that statement, Mrs. Vidal?—A. 


Well, I do not know, I think that puts the case pretty strongly. I think I have been 
left in a sad position. As long as my health held out I did not mind it at all. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. As long as you were in good health you did not make any representations ?— 


A. No, I never asked the Government for anything, I did not mind at all, but I still 
[Mrs. B. H. Vidal.] 
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have a child to educate, she is only fifteen, and since the cost of living is so high it is 
quite a consideration to have this reduction made. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. The Pension Commissioners, as I understand it, from what you have read, are 
taking the $500 you receive in respect of your husband’s services from the lieutenant’s 
pension you receive in respect of your son?—A. They are not touching my husband’s 
pension; that is regulated by an Act of Parliament. 

Q. But they are reducing the amount I have named from the pension you receive, 
in respect to your son?—A. Yes, for the last year and a half they gave me $720, but 
now I have received official notification that they are going to reduce it to $300. 

Q. Why is that being done?—A. I do not know—no reason was given; the only 
thing is, I saw in the paper two or three weeks ago a report that it had been stated 
that I have private means and do not need it. That, I state, is not the case. 


By Mr. Devlin: 
Q. As I understand it, Mrs. Vidal, you have no private means?—A. I have none at 


all and I am not now able to work or I would not have been here today. I can assure 
you it is not a pleasant task for me to come here and beg. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. They have reduced the pension you are now receiving?—A. They have reduced 
me by $400 which only gives me $800 to live on. 
Q. When did your husband die?—A. In 1908—eleven years ago. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. Under what authority did the Pension Commissioners act when they made the 
cut?—A. They did not give me any reason whatever; they just told me the next pay 
cheque would be reduced. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. I think the explanation is to be found on page 44 of the evidence of March 21. 
Mr. Archibald was giving evidence and this question was asked by the Chairman:— 


Is there any further information that you were asked to bring to clear this 
up’—A. I have here two cases in which pensions have been awarded to the 
widows of two generals. These pensions were awarded for long service. Since 
they were awarded the sons of the two generals’ widows have been killed. These 
sons were supporting their mothers to a certain extent. According to our 
regulations, under paragraph 22a, we now review these cases and award a pen- 
sion sufficient to provide maintenance. Our policy has been that the amount 
scheduled for dependents is sufficient to provide maintenance, and if the par- 
ticular dependent has an income greater than the amount scheduled, no pension 
will be awarded. If the dependent has an income of say only a half of the 
amount scheduled, then we will award half the pension. That is the principle 
on which I think Section 22a was based. With regard to these two generals’ 
widows, if we apply that principle, we will give one of them a pension of $300. 
Her husband’s pension, being a general’s pension for long service is $500, and 
the amount scheduled for a captain’s pension, her son being of the rank of 
captain would make the award $800. 


Your son was a captain?—A. No, he was a lieutenant. I am the widow whose son 
was a lieutenant. 
Q. (Continues reading) : 


Therefore, we will add to the pension which she is receiving on account of 
her husband, $300, which will give her $800, and which we consider suffieient 
for the maintenance of a captain’s widowed mother. 

[Mrs. B. H. Vidal.] 
3—124 
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By Mr. Hugh Clark : 

Q. What were the regulations of the permanent force with respect to the pensions 
of widows of brigadier-generals?—A. There were no brigadier-generals at that time; 
we are receiving the pension allowed to the widow of a colonel. There had not been 
any officers of the rank of brigadier-general prior to the time the regulations were 
passed, so we were receiving the pension provided for the widow of a colonel, which 
was the highest rank in the service at that time. z 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. You would have been satisfied with the pension you were receiving had it been 
continued without any reduction ?—A. I would have been, but I thought it was rather 
hard after having received it for a year and a half to have it taken away partieularly 
if the reduction was made on the ground that I had private means. which was not 
correct. T 

By Mr. Devlin: 

Q. You would have been much better off if your son had lived ?—4A. Certainly. 

He had a good position in the C.P.R. and he was helping me. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 

Q. As I take it, what Mrs. Vidal is taking exception to is the fact that the 
original pension regulations made no provision for pension of officers above the rank 
of colonel and that therefore she has not received the pension which should go with 
the rank of brigadier-general?—A. Originally, there were only twenty-three widows 
of officers of the permanent forces, only four of whom were the widows of generals, 
who were in receipt of pensions. One or two of the others were the widows of colonels, 
and the others were the widows of majors, captains and lieutenants, so that it would 
cost the country very little to put these widows in the same position as the widows of 
other officers. 


The VicEe-CHam MAN: Colonel Thompson desires to address the committee in con- 
nection with this matter. 


Colonel A. T. THompson: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, Mrs. Vidal has men- 
tioned the fact that there are four widows of generals affected; these are the widows 
of General Vidal, General Cotton, General Buchan and General Wilson. I have served 
all my life in the militia, previous to the war, and since-I was old enough to become a 
member of the militia force. I have had the pleasure of being associated with these 
gentlemen, and knowing then intimately I can speak of my own personal knowledge 
as to the good work they did in the militia force in Canada. You, gentlemen, all 
know how well the Canadian militia man has acquitted himself in the war. These 
officers were all prominent in the old militia days and every man of them studied war 
before they were called into active service. The Canadian militia have done well in 
this war. These four generals had a great deal to do with bringing the militia to the 
state of proficiency which it had attained at the time for the war. I know Mrs. Vidal’s 
circumstances quite intimately. I am proud to be able to say that I knew her brave 
boy. I met him overseas. He was as bright a young Canadian as we had over there, 
and he gave up his life for his country. His mother is to-day in a worse financial 
position than she would have been if he had not made the supreme sacrifice. Speaking 
of Mrs. Cotton, I may say I never knew of a harder case. Her eldest son was killed 
in the South African War. Her son-in-law was killed in the German War. Her other 
two sons were killed in the German War, and a fine young man in Toronto who was 
engaged to another daughter of hers was killed in the German War. Her daughter 
served with distinction as a nurse in the German War, and that poor woman is left 
without private means, and with only a pension, as far as I know, of $500, supple- 
mented, no doubt, by pensions which she would receive because of the death of her 
sons, and speaking as an old militiaman and as a citizen of Canada who will have to 

[Lt.-Col A. T. Thompson.] 
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bear his share of whatever taxation this country will have to pay, I think that the 
people of Canada as a whole would be sorry to see the widows of these gentlemen, 
who have been men of distinction, and the mothers of boys who have given their lives 
for their country treated in a way that would leave them impecunious. 

Mr. Huen Crank: Would Mrs. Cotton be confined to one pension? 

Mr. THoMPsoN: I do not know as to that. She was getting $500, the same as 
Mrs. Vidal. We all remember Larry Buchan, who was in every scrap we had in this 
country from the time of the North West Rebellion and South African War, a man 
who did admirably, and you will remember General. Wilson who was a prominent 
gunner. I understand his wife is well provided for by private means, but the other 
three wives are not. 

Mr. Devun: When Mrs. Vidal was able to work she worked. She is not able to 
work to-day on account of having given her best service to the cause. She was engaged 
in hospital work, and when she eame back was not in the same physical condition as 
when she went over, and therefore is not able to work at the present time. It seems 
to me to be a case of very great hardship. 

Mrs. Viparn: I was discharged from the military service under category E. That 
is the last category that is given—physically unfit. 

| Col. THompson: I can speak personally of Mrs. Vidal’s services overseas, because 


I saw her engaged in the work over there. It seems to me that the difficulty starts with 
the old Act. - 


Witness discharged. 


The Committee adjourned till 11 o’clock to-morrow. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 


: AT MEETING HELD ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1919. 
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CowwirTEE Room 318, 
House or Commons, OTTAWA, 
d ; April 2, 1919. 


The Special Committee on Pensions and Pensions Regulations met at 11 o'clock 
a.m., the Chairman, Hon. N. W. Rowell, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Béland, Bonnell, Brien, Clark, Green, Lang, 
MeCurdy, MeGibbon, Nesbitt, Nickle, Power, Redman, Ross, Rowell, and Savard. 


The following communications were read: 


ro 


LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Lonpon, Canapa, TECUMSEH BuILDING, 


March 28, 1919. 
Hon. N. W. Rowe 1, 


Chairman Parliamentary Committee on Pensions, 
Ottawa, Can. 


Dear Sm,—I beg to advise you that this organization with over 800 members has 
placed itself on record as favouring bringing up the pensions of the widows of the 
- British Reservists to the amount paid to the widows of the Canadian soldiers. 
Yours very truly, 


GORDON PHILIP. 


Managing Secretary. 
; ,?* 


(5) 


MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR. 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO, 
March 26. 1919. 


Dear Mr. RowELL,—I submit for your consideration copy of a communication 
addressed to me. 


Yours, very truly, 


ARTHUR MEIGHEN. 
Encl. 


Hon. N. W. Rowen, 
Privy Council, 
Ottawa. 
Copy. 


To THE FEDERAL House CowwirTTEE on PrENsions TO DISABLED SOLDIERS: 


The newspapers report that a Committee of the G.W.V.A. have recommended that 
.in the matter of pensions no distinction be made on account of rank. I am not 
acquainted with the full arguments supporting such a view, nor do I propose here to 


discuss the question at length, but to many people this request must come as a con- 
siderable surprise. 
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Such a proposition, if adopted, might easily lead to far-reaching consequences. It 
would be only a step to the further demand that even while on active service there 
should be no distinction in pay on account of rank. Another step would abolish 
saluting in our Citizen Army, and following upon that is the question of whether: 
any one should be compelled to obey orders from an officer of whom he did not approve. 

It is surely a reasonable assumption that the higher the military rank the greater 
has been the military service rendered to the State. 'This may have been due to 
greater length of time in the service, greater opportunities, greater capabilities, or 
some other reason. "Therefore, although I agree that for total disability the present 
sum of $600 a year is grossly inadequate for any man at the present cost of living yet 
if the Government decides to grant a fair minimum I fail to see why any one should 
complain if the Government sees fit naturally to further reward those who have 
rendered greater military services. 

I have myself just returned from overseas and have not as yet joined the G.W. 
V.A. or any other similar organization of returned soldiers. Neither are there any 
reasons of expediency to influence me to harmonize my professed views with those of 
the majority in the G.W.V.A. There must be a great many others who think as I do 
in this matter, but we have no official way of communicating our views to the Gov- 
ernment, and this letter of protest is simply intended as a reminder that the recom- 
mendation of the G.W.V.A. in this matter does not meet with unanimous approval. 


(6) 


. GRAND Army or CANADA, 
` HEADQUARTERS: 1 ELM S'rnEET, 
* Toronto, March 26, 1919. 
Sir Tuomas WHITE. 
Acting Prime Minister, 
Parliament Buildings, 
, Ottawa, Ont. 


HowounaBLE Sm,—I have the honor, by direction of my Executive, to enclose : 
copy of Resolution passed in General Assembly, by the Grand Army of Canada. 
Trusting this will have your serious consideration, I have the honour to be, 
Yours respectfully, 


. W. J. CARMICHAEL, Secretary, 
Grand Army of Canada. 


GRAND Army or ANADA, 
HEADQUARTERS, 1 ELM SrREET, 
Toronto, March 26, 1919. 


We, the Grand Army of Canada, desire to go on record as expressing our - 
absolute disapproval of the present system of pensions, inasmuch as, 

(1) The pensions are small, and dictate a lower standard of living to the- 
soldier and his family, notwithstanding that the soldier was given every assur- 
ance that he and his family would be a care of the State on enlisting. 

(2) The pensions are given only to those who have a real disability and 
those who are handicapped in the competitive struggle for an existence, yet, 
not withstanding this fact, immediately on the pensioner dying, his pension is . 
cut off and his family deliberately left destitute, whereas it is an admitted fact 
that said family could save nothing out of the pensioner’s pay which is designed 
merely to cover the victim’s cost of living from day to day. 
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(3) It is evident to us that it is the desire of those dictating the present 
system of pensions to force the mishapen victims of the present war into un- 
. protected competition industrially with those who are physically fit; also, it is 
evident to us that this is the actuating principle with regard to the pensioner’s 
family on his death, namely, that they should be driven out into the industrial 
field to compete for a living and lower the wages of labour. 
(4) We want the assurance that when we do “go West”, through illness or 
wounds, caused by active service, that our wives and children will be cared 
for by the grateful country in whose service we hurried to an early grave. 


Mr. McCurpy: From what knowledge I have been able to gather from the corre- 
spondence which is daily being received from dissatisfied claimants for pensions it 
appears to me that the division of opinion, in many cases, between those claimants and 
the pension court is the result of the different views which they take as to the country's 
. duty to the soldier and the difficulty I experienced in-coming to a conclusion in refer- 
ence to the matter is that I have not had an opportunity of seeing the surroundings 
that the various claimants are living in, which is necessary in order to enable me to 
get their point of view. I would like to suggest to the committee that it might be 
worthy of consideration that the Pensions Board be asked to send one or two of their 
visitors to this committee to give evidence with regard to that question and perhaps to 
tell us from their personal observation if the general complaint of insufficient pension 
or lack of consideration is wellfounded. These visitors spend all their time visiting 
claimants in their homes, and they might be able to present a point of view that we 
have not been able to obtain otherwise. 


The Cuairman: I think the suggestion is a good one, and we will ask the Pensions 
Board if they will send up one or two visitors. 


Mr. Power: Perhaps we would get a more general view if we had one visitor from 
Toronto and one from Montreal. 


Mr. McCurpy: They go out into the remote parts of the country, and might be 
able to give us useful information. 

The Cuairman: I think the visitors of the Pensions Board would be able to give 
us information as to the possibility of the pensioners living on this fund, and how they 
get along. 

Mr. NeEsBITT: As a matter of fact any of us who are in active life know as much 
as these people. 

Hon. Mr. McCurpy: If we have the opportunities of observing. 

Mr. Neset: You cannot get any visitor who knows as much about the wages 
earned and the way men live in our community as I do, not even if you raked all 
Ireland over with a fine tooth comb. j 

Mr. Power: As a member of Parliament perhaps you would hear more complaints 
than the others. 

Hon. Mr. McCurpy: Perhaps you hear only one side. 

Mr. Power: They certainly do not come to you and tell you they are pleased with 
their pensions. 

Mr. Nespirt: No, but they come to tell me they are not pleased. I am perfectly 
willing to listen to any witness the committee desires to hear, but we have done nothing 
but listen to witnesses so far, and it is time we got down to business. 


The Cuatrman: I would ask Mr. Archibald if he could get one or two of these 
visitors to appear before the committee. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD: Yes, I can. We have good visitors all over. We have an extremely 
good one in Montreal. 
The CuamMaAN: Get us one from the city and one from the country. 


Then we have a letter from J. Hatton, secretary-treasurer of the Great War Vet- 
erans’ Association, of Canada. The letter reads: 
y 
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(7) 
GREAT WAR VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION OF CANADA. 


Joseph Hatton, Secy.-Treas, 
Box 365, Penetanguishene, Ont. 
Penetanguishene Branch, March 27, 1919. 


Honourable Sir T. Warre, M.P., 
Acting Prime Minister, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


t 


Sir :— 
I have the honour by request of the above branch of the Great War 
Veterans’ Association of Canada to forward the enclosed petition, trusting that 


: 
à 
i 
2 


you will give the several clauses your earnest consideration, and that you will ` 3 
also give the said Petition your wholehearted support. \ f 
On behalf of the above branch, ES 
à I remain yours truly, ; 
(Sgd.) J. Hatton, 
Secty.-Treas. 


Penetanguishene Branch, March 25, 1919. 


Whereas, under the present scale of pensions paid to ex-members of the 
C.E.F. the pension for total disablement is $600 per annum, and whereas $600 
per annum is absolutely insufficient to provide any man with the necessaries of 
life, therefore be it resolved that the Penetanguishene Branch of the Great War 
Veterans’ Association do hereby petition the Federal Government to imme- 
diately increase the scale of pensions and provide for,—ist a total disability 
pension of $1,000 per annum, exclusive of allowances for dependents, 2nd, pen- 
sions for partially disabled to be graded from $1,000 per annum in accordance 
with degree of actual disability, 3rd, an immediate increase in pensions paid 
to widows and orphans, 4th, increase in allowance for wives up to $200 per 
annum, 5th, immediate and total abolition of pre-existing disability clause, 6th, 
continuation of pension to pensioners undergoing vocational training, 7th, 
equalization of pensions for all ranks. 

Also the extension of the war service gratuity to men who served in England 
and vocational training to boy soldiers, deportation of alien enemies and 
severe restrictions on aliens coming into this country. 

Signed on behalf of the above branch, 


President, S. Knowles, 
Secretary, J. Hatton. 


The CHamMaN: Mr. Nickle received the following letter from a soldiers dis: 


(8) 


“Tt is very hard to manage on the present rate of pension—take the price 
of coal and wood and the high rent into consideration, to say nothing of wearing 
apparel, insurance, school fees, etc., and groceries. Then again a widow has to 
pay more out, having no man around the house she must pay for everything 
being done, such as putting up the stovepipes, etc., and all kinds of chores did 
the house which formerly were done by the good man of the house. If a little 
were taken from the officers who never saw France and given to the dependents. 


ws 


: 
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of the deceased privates in thinking of memorials, the best the men themselves 
would ask is that their dear ones be given a comfortable living, not a hand to 
mouth one. (Lest we forget.) The promise to the men was: We the (public 
or Government) will look after your dependents, and with that promise in their 
minds they fought and bled and died. 

^ Yours truly, 5 


A. Soldier's Widow." 


The CLERK or THE COMMITTEE: I have received from the Department of Labour 


— a table showing the average wages and wages per hour per week for unskilled labour 


D 


in fen cities in Canada, 1913 to 1918 inclusive. 
(See appendix to No. 9 of Proceedings of the Committee.) 


I have received the following letter from the Deputy Minister of Labour: 


(9) 
Ottawa, April f, 1919. 
Dear Sir,— 


I beg to acknowledge your letter of the 1st instant, requesting any informa- 
tion available on certain indicated lines as to the cost of living matters, and in 
reply would state that the officers in touch with the subject have been requested 
to prepare a memorandum which it is hoped may serve your purpose. I trust 
the memorandum will be ready to forward you in a few days. 

Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) F: A. Acland, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 
V. Cloutier, Esq., 
Clerk of Committee on Pensions, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Mr. Nickie: The Workmen’s Compensation Act is worked out on the basis of a 
tax by employers on wages. If we were to ask the Secretary of that Board for a state- 
ment as to what the wages were in the province in the various trades, I think we 
eould get some useful information. If the Chairman will authorize, I will write the 
letter. 


The CnamMwaw: It is a very good suggestion. 


The CHamMaw: I asked the representatives of Messrs. Arthur Young and Com- 
pany, the experts who were engaged by the Civil Service Commission in the work of 
re-classification, and who in the course of that work sent out certain questionnaires 
to ascertain the rate of wages paid for unskilled labour, to give me the result of their 
inquiry, which they have done in the form of a letter and statement. No names of 
firms are mentioned in the statement, but there is a code number indicating who they 
are. The letter is as follows:— 


(Letter read.) : 


(10) 
Ottawa, April 2, 1919. 
The Hon. N. W. Rowell, 
President of the Privy Council, 
Ottawa. 
Dear Mr. Rowell,— 


‘In response to your request I am sending you a supplementary statement 
of the rates paid labourers by thirty-five representative Canadian employers. 
This differs from the one sent you originally in that it refers to the identity of 
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the company by code only, thus making it possible to make full use of these 
figures. In addition we have shown at the beginning of the table figures repre- 
senting the modes of the rates set up individually below. We have also pointed 
out that the mode represents the point at greatest density in a series of figures, 


thus making it the ideal average for this kind of statistics. 
I am enclosing five copies. 


Yours very truly, 
ORGANIZATION BRANCH. 


(Signed) P. H. Myers, 
Acting Chief of Staff. 


LABOURERS. 


Rates paid by thirty-five representative Canadian employers of labour, as reported 


in answer to a questionnaire sent out by the Department of Labour and compiled and 
collated by Arthur Young & Company, for the Civil Service Commission. 


Modes. Number of Replies. 
Position. WES 
Before War.| At present. | Before War.| At present. 


Min. Max. | Min. Max. | Min. Max. | Min. Max. 


ILAbourep soi o ce LUND seca LUN CNN TB ELE. 18 22 33 37 26 30 28 32 
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The mode represents the point of greatest density in a series of figures. 
— Publie Utilities. Before War. At Present. 
Min Max Min Max 
D- 1 British Columbia) 1 ee ec D 30 40 45 
BL er Ontario 60 0o o oiu 25 27 34 39 
Bea ihe 0 ESEE A CEER id 164 22 25 40 
DE Manitoba: od. iis atoia 6 25 274 35 374 
` Chemical Works. 
G-16 Manitoba "ood MAPLE c ra SIO OO ra te od out $1500: eR ee 
G-16  |Nova Scotia 52.00 $56.33 73.66 $78.00 
G-13 Ontario.) ME Won 19 .22 .334 .97 
inus OnBLario:c: c acd o eR Ten 22 .25 .35 .45 
Woodwork. 
K- 6 Kntario 94... A Ciel ore sh Arg $2.00 $3.00 coe ee ue CA 
K='4" |Ontario..... cogis Mose apa ee 1.50 T 2.18 3.00 
K- 9 Ontsnu e A EIEE S od d .20 29 .90 .95 
Machinery, Smelting, etc. 
L-1 Ontario; «9 pole. corse. 16 20 34 35 
lu uebeo o. cite ote pias ee he say: 2 173 223 30 35 
IE "uebeoT E sc. 6) sha er ore s Ibe 25 30 38 
Agricultural Implements. 
IMELU- |Ontario. ttan s Sieg Sener $1.50 1.75 $2.50 3.00 
Automobiles and Car Works. 
N-7 Ontario... ERN en e T ae 17 17 35 35 
DILE N OATI o ES S, ATE E e A TTE Ul ae RAA 40 
BEES ea ANTE o G 4. os harmoniae E T wt tee) 174 173 35 35 
x Leather Manufacturing and 
Rubber. 
EDI. AGI ae d onis PEE 15 T ceu e e. t 30 
I3. Quebec de oL D n ae. 1.50 1.85 2.00 2.25 
P- 2 Eluchoe d eR C od o WS LU c t 90 .25 130 .95 
Mining. 
s= m «xJandessnis i M M as. Skike. ei! 1.50 IET, 3.10 3.25 
ES e Ontario. oo. cod Mus 2.00 2.00 3 00 3.50 
Paper Pulp, etc. 
HMM NChbc ru Ete cepe sre deo reper 35 35 
HL Ouebecbom iri “att fete, se DETHIT DAS Re TO, BNE E RA. wane 
T- 3 Ouehec i e p MILI To alls s eit cf Pe SU. UR EN our EA 
di qu Ontarians ee ear qd bi pre ue 385 
pl eee Quebec rcs at e roe cle Jue nae en deron E E 2.75 
Food Packing Plants, etc. 
ens - NOnrewatnuo cue sso t Mor REC tet. WORUDS Tab E ues De 16.00 
E ona c. 0 5 tu re BU Wieser [ree E ae 3.00 
UTOR Ontario. nee cer. pean ee 1.60 1.80 2.60 3.40 
Building Supplies. 
Mes Quebec trai es eer 174 20 374 375 
Bem | Ontario. se hee a. ae OW S CURE NIA DRE 35 31 
We 2) |New: Brunswick: 51.2... 192 1.50 2.00 2.00 3 00 
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The CHAIRMAN: What other communications are there for the committee? 

CLERK: I have a letter from Kenneth Archibald, Esquire, enclosing a classified 
report of disability and dependent pensioners which the committee on pensions asked 
for a short time ago. The disability pensioners are separated according to rank and 
class of disability and the dependents in accordance with the rank of the deceased 
soldiers. In all cases the monthly and yearly liability has been estimated. 

The CHAIRMAN: The statement will go on the record. 

(For Statistical Reports see appendix to No. 9 Copy of Evidence.) 

Mr. D. C. Ross: Mr. Chairman, I desire to present a matter to the committee on 
behalf of Mr. Pardee who is unable to be here this morning being detained in court. 
It is a case which I have been unable to go into as thoroughly as I would have liked, 
as it has only just been placed in my hands. The case is that of George A. H. 
Richardson, of R.R. 1, Wyoming, Ontario, who was granted a pension on the 6th of 
May, 1916, by the Naval Pensions Board, and then he went overseas to France as a 
soldier. His pension has been reduced one-half to $12.50 after going to France as a 
soldier and after having suffered the hardships of war and being there for several 
months. He is not satisfied, and does not seem to be able to get any satisfaction in 
regard to an injury to his arm which he sustained, which he claims is permanent, he 
also says that he is bothered with nephritis. Here is his letter which he sent to 


Mr Pardee: (Reads.) 
(11) 
R. R. 1, Wyoming, Ont. 


F. F. Parore, MP. aco IS 
Sarnia, 


Sir,—Enclosed a communication received from Ottawa, Friday, and my 
answer to same. This paper reads as if there was now nothing wrong with my 
arm, and kidneys had cleared up and were now alright. I have just spent three 
days in bed and on Saturday it did not require a microscope nor any analysing 
to see blood in my water, a few drops following every time I pass any water. 
This is the third time this has occurred since I came home, and I know if I get 
a chill or a slight wetting, it will happen again. After our recent conversation 
on the phone I thought it better to send these to you. If you wish to suggest 
anything further regarding this matter, or wish to see me at any time, I would 
only be too pleased to come in to town. 

Yours truly, 
George A. H. Richardson. 
Mr. Ross: Do you know anything about this ease Mr. Archibzld? 
Mr. ARCHIBALD:' No. 


Mr. Ross: All I would ask on behalf of Mr. Pardee is that the matter be looked 
into most carefully. The man’s number looks to be 845173, B.P.C. 9133. I think the 
man wants an operation for hernia, and I think he should be examined again by some - 
independent authority in order to give him a fair chance. I do not see why the pen- 
sion should be reduced anyway. 


The CHamman: Mr. Archibald will kave this matter looked into. 


Lieut-Colonel J. W. Marcrson called. 


The Cuamman: Colonel Margeson is not here in his official capacity, he is here 
to-day as a Great War Veteran. 
By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. You are a member of the Great War Veterans’ Association are you?—A, Yes. 


Q. What is your office?—A. Vice-president of the Ottawa Branch. 
[Lt.-Col. J. W. Margeson.] 
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Q. I understand you want to present to this committee a report you made in 
reference to the existing pension regulations ahd certain suggestions pertaining to that? 
—A. Yes. The Ottawa branch of the Great War Veterans’ Association organized a 
pension committee and we made a report to the branch on the 14th of January, 1919, 
which report we submitted to the Government. 

Q. You were a member of that committee?—A. I was Chairman of the committee. 
The Government, or at least certain members of the Government spoke to me and said 
that the report had better be brought up before the pensions committee in order that 
it might be considered by them and the suggestions if worthy of acceptance might be 
incorporated in the report to be made by this committee to the House at this Session. 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. Does your committee's report differ in any way from the suggestions which 
were made by the Dominion Executive of the Great War Veterans Association ?— 
A. Well, my report is more in detail. I have only had a synopsis of what they have re- 
commended but I have not seen the evidence. But this committee has made certain 
specifie recommendations even going down to the amount per annum which should be 
paid. We have a table prepared showing what we think each class should get per 
month, so that whether the table is right or wrong we tried to be practical in the sug- 
gestions we have to bring before you. The sub-committee on pensions of the Ottawa 
branch of the Great War Veterans’ Association after carefully considering the existing 
pensions regulations have made the following recommendations. 


1. That, in view of the strong feeling that erroneous awards have resulted 
and will eontinue to result from the practice of estimating percentages of dis- 
ability and assessing pensions at the head office of the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners by doctors who have not seen the soldier instead of at the district 
offices of that Board by doctors who have seen the soldier, additional sections 
to be known as 12A, 12B, 12C and 12D, be added to the existing pension regula- 
tions as follows: 

19A. A temporary pension shall be awarded and paid as soon as possible 
after the discharge of the member of the forces concerned the percentage of 
disability being estimated by reference to the military medical documents of 
such member of the forces. 

12B. Within a period of not more than four months after discharge the 
member of the forces to whom a temporary pension has been &warded in accord- 
ance with the preceding section shall be medically re-examined at one of the 

' district offices of the commission and his pension shall be re-assessed and the 
percentage of his disability shall be estimated by the medical examiner attached 
to such office. The pensioner sball be informed by such medical examiner of 
the percentage of his disability and the amount and duration of the pension 
awarded to him, and, if required, shall explain to the pensioner the reasons for 
the award. 

12C. With regard to all pensioners who may be required by the Commis- 
sion to be medically re-examined in the future, their medical re-examination 
shall be held at one of the district offices of the commission and the provisions 
of the preceding paragraph shall be carried out at the time such re-examination 
is held. 

19D. In the case in which a member of the forces is dissatisfied with the 
award made to him under clauses of 12B or 12C above he shall have the right 
to request a further medical re-examination at which his private physician may 
be present. Should the medical examiner and such physician disagree, the case 
shall be submitted to the commissioners whose decision shall be final. 

(Lt.-Col. J. W. Margeson.] 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. That is really what the regulations are now.—A. It was not when this recom- 


mendation was made. 

Q. Perhaps it was not but it is now.-—A. What we were trying to meet was the 
case where a man was brought before a medical board and, they thoroughly examine 
him but do not tell him just what was the matter with him, these documents came to 
Ottawa to be investigated and examined with the result that if the man's pension 
awarded was low he got the idea that somebody was trying to get the better of him. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. At present the bozrd which examines him does not tell him the rate of his 
disability —A. I think they should. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. I understand they do. 
Mr. Power: Some of them do, but they are indiscreet in doing so, they are no’ 
supposed to. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. The Board which examines him is a military board which reports to the district 
officer who writes the man and tells him what his disability is, but the original board 
which examines him does not tell him what it is——A. The Board in Canada under our 
recommendation would give him a temporary pension based on his medical examination 
made in England but within four months afterwards he has to come before the Board 
agzin and he is given his final pension according to what his disability is then. We 
submit that the man should be able to explain all his disability and that it should be 
explained to him the reason why he is only getting so much money so that he could 
have an opportunity to argue his ezse, and if he disagrees with the decision that he 
should be able to call in his own doctor to go over him as wel as the medical board. If 
that were done 90 per cent of all the complaints with regard to pension so far as dis- 
ability is concerned could be eliminated. B 


Mr. AncuiBALD: We go farther than that now. 

The CHamMawN: Since you prepared this report changes have been made in the 
regulation and in practice, which would bring it more nearly in line with your sug- 
gestions than was the procedure a few months ago. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. If I understand you correctly, you are going to have them all ealled in for 
re-examination?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think that is a very important point, because the only ones who are 
re-examined now are those who put in a complaint; the other pensions go through as. 
a matter of course, so that unless a man makes a complaint nothing more is ever 
hear of it, and there is, of course, dissatisfaction. Your suggestion is that the mam 
should come up for re-examination before his pension is finally settled? 

Mr. Power: If I understand the law correctly, there is no such thing as a final 
pension. 

Mr. AncHIBALD: There is no pension ever settled as final. 

The CmHamMasN: I think perhaps we had better let Colonel Margeson make his 
statement before we discuss the merits of the ease. 

WirNESS: The point this association is trying to make is that the examination 
should be made, and that the man should be told in the district where he is examined 
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just what is the matter with him, instead of having the documents come to Ottawa 
and the disability settled there. Our next suggestion is:— 


“That in view of the increased cost of securing proper attendance and the 
sad condition of pensioners who are not only totally disabled, but are totally 
or partially helpless, section 14 of the existing pension regulations be amended 
by striking out the words ‘ Three hundred dollars’ and replacing them by the 
words ‘ Four hundred and fifty dollars.’ ? 


By Mr. Nickle: 
Q. ‘You are raising the maximum allowance for totally disabled and helpless to 
$450?—A. That is it; it costs so much now to get assistance to take ca e of these 


men. 
By Mr. Ross: 


Q. In some cases now the wife gets that allowance, would you increase it in ali 
places ?—4A. If the wife does the work, I do not see why she should not get the money. 

Mr. Nickie: The allowance is paid to the man, and he ean distribute it as he 
pleases; he does as he likes with it. 

WiTNESS: Our third suggestion is 


*that in view of the inereased cost of living, which partieularly affeets the 
married man (a) the additional allowances for a married member of the forces 
be fixed at three hundred dollars in eases of total disability and be graded 
from class to class as more fully shown in schedules ‘A’ and ‘B’ attached hereto 
and (5) the pensions for widows or dependent parents be increased to the 
equivalent of the pension of the disabled man in class 3 as more fully shown 
in pension schedules ‘C’ and ‘D’ attached hereto.” 
I have worked it out as follows: The wife of a married member of the forces who is 
totally disabled now gets $96 per annum, or $8 per month, and we ask that she get 
$25 a month, or $300 a year. That is where, under the present regulations, the man 
and his wife get a total of $696; a married man totally disabled without the helpless 
allowanee under our recommendation would get $900, made up of $600 for hunself 
and $300 for his wife. Of course, if he were helpless he would get the helpless allow- 
ance for that disability in addition. And then we have worked it out as shown in 
schedule A: for instance, a woman whose husband is in class 1 would get $300; if he 
were in class 2, she would get $285; or in class 3, $270, and down from that figure. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. Many of the complaints we have had here are to the effect that the greatest 
inadequacy is where there is one child and the domestic establishment must be main- 
tained. What is your judgment in regard to the pension allowed for a widow or a 
wife and one child under the scale you have developed?—A. You mean an orphan 
child? 

Q. No, a man with a wife and one child.—A. Our suggestion, taking total dis- 
ability as the basis we would give him $600, and we would give the wife $300, and the 
first child $144, the second child $120, the third child $96 and the $96 for each addi- 
tional child. 

Q. You think that is enough, do you; that is what I want to get at?—A. That 
would give $1,044 for a man, his wife and one child. I do not say that is enough, but 
it is much better than the present rate, and fairly adequate. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. But the complaint that we have frequently is in regard to the widow with one 
child—A. I have her in a different category. A widow at the present moment gets 
$480 a year—$40 a month. We recommended that she be raised to $540, giving her 
$45 a month instead of $40 as at present, and that the first child gets $144, the second 
$190, the third and subsequent children $96. : 


8—131 
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By Mr. Nickle: à 

Q. Take that case and analyze it a little. I am not critically attacking yous 
suggestion, but representations have been made that where there is a single widow 
without children she can board, and very often work, and as a matter of fact does 
both, but where she has one child the whole situation is changed. - She has to keep up 
a household to look after the child, and is deprived of the opportunity of working, 
and it is urged that the allowance for the first child should be very much increased? 
—A. The first is above the second child. 

Q. Suppose the widow gets $400, let us say that the first child shall get $20 a 
month instead of $19. I am using arbitrary figures—A. At $45 for the widow, that 
would give the widow and one child $65 a month. 

Q. Well put it at $15 instead of $12, or put it generally?—A. That would help 
her out a little more. ‘There is no question about that. 

Q. Do you think that $12 a month for one child, as against the allowance for the 
widow with no children, is adequate to the burden cast upon the woman by having 
the one child.—A. That is $3 a week. 

Q. I want to take it in relation to the allowance to the widow that you suggest.— 
A. Well, of course, I would not say anything that would prevent the first child get- 
ting $15, if you thought that was right, and perhaps the allowance of $12 is a little 
inadequate in comparison, but as I understand it, you are fixing this allowance for 
the years to come, and we are now at the top notch, we hope, of high cost of living. 
I think a woman with one child, could live in the days to come fairly comfortably on 
the $540, plus $144 for one child, and I think, seattered throughout Canada, taking 
it from east to west, that that is a fairly adequate amount. There may be some sec- 
tions where it costs a little more. The fourth suggestion of the committee is this: 
“That in view of the fact that the pensions payable to the lower ranks are greatly 
less than the pensions payable to the higher ranks, and that the army of Canada was 
in the main a citizen army, and in view of the fact that a pension of $1,560 per 
annum should be sufficient to support a totally disabled man, his wife and family, or 
a pension of $1,404 per annum should be sufficient to support a widow and her family, 
the maximum pension, and additional allowances (not including allowances for help- 
lessness) payable to or in respect of any lisabled member of the forces be not in excess 
of the amount of pension payable to a disabled lieutenant-colonel, and the maximum 
pension and additional allowances payable in respect of a deceased member of the 
forces be not in excess of the amount of pension payable to the widow of a lieutenant- 
colonel. The whole is more fully shown in Schedules A, B, C and D hereto attached. 

At this point Hon. Mr. Rowell retired and Mr. Nickle took the chair. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. What does that mean ?—A. In other words, this means to some extent equality 
of pensions. In the case of total disability a lieutenant-colonel in the militia to-day 
gets $1,560. There is no allowance for his wife. We claim there should be none, and 
no pension should be higher than $1,560. That should be the limit of pension to any 
person. It does not make any difference how many children there are, $1,560 should 
be the limit for all ranks. Take a private totally disabled, if he gets $600 and his wife 
.$300; that makes $900, without allowances for the children or helpless allowance. In 
the province of Quebec, where they have more children than we have in some of the 
other provinces, it is possible for a private to get as much as a colonel. Under our 
suggestion $1,560 1s the limit for all ranks of the service. This is equality of pensions, 
at least so far as the maximum is concerned. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. Supposing a colonel were helpless, you would give him the other allowance?— 
A. Oh, yes, none of these exclude allowances for helplessness. That $1,560 is the maxi- 
mum disability pension that can be said, no matter how many children there are. The 
[Lt.-Col. J. W. Margeson.] 
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children’s allowance will be the same for all ranks except that no allowances for 
children will be paid above the rank of major. Whatever you do, make the children's 
allowance, whether for disability or death, the same for all ranks, except that we 
submit that above the rank of major in the militia you should not give anything for 
the children at all. After a man passes the rank of major, give him no additional 
children's allowanee because he would have his set rate of $1,560 as shown in the 
schedule. : 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. As a major?—A. As a colonel. That is the set rate above which he cannot go. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
- Q. Would you make any extra allowance for the children of lieutenant-colon~is ? 


—A. No. $1,560 would be the limit. 


By the Hon. Mr. Béland: 


Q. Even if he has five children ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Suppose he has not five children?—A. It will be the same. Whether he has 


none or many the lieutenant-colonel gets $1,560. That is true to-day. 
A 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. No, the lieutenant-colonel has an allowance for each child above the $1,560 ?— 
A. Well, that is new. 
Q. No, that has always been in here.—A. Where do you get that? 
Q. Here it is. —A. Well, we say cut his children out. Do not give the lieutenant- 
eolonel more than $1,560. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. In other words you are going to even up on the maximum —4A. Yes. I have 
had experience in seeing pensioners from coast to coast. I made a pretty careful study 
of it in eonnection with separation allowance, and I believe this suggestion will solve 
nine-tenths of the difficulty. 

Mr. McGisson: I do, too. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. How would you justify breaking what I may call the country’s promise to pay 
the higher pension ?—A. I do not think there is very much in the promise. 

Q. Is there anything ?—A. Not very much. 

Q. Is there anything ?—A. I think there is a little. 

Q. Do you think we could afford to break that promise?—A. Only that the country 


. never promised just what they were going to give as a pension. It is a matter for legis- 


lation, and we must deal fairly and generously by all. 
Q. Do you think you could pull down the scale?—A. Yes. 


By Sir Herbert Ames: 


Q. The combined separation allowance and assigned pay amounts to about $50 ?— 
A. For a private? 

Q. Yes.—4A. At the present momént it amounts to about $45. 

Q. Does a private assign $15 or $20?—4A. He averages $15. 

Q. A good many assign $20?—A. Some, but by no means the majority. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 


Q. What do you think of making a special class for what you might call totally 
ineapacitated pensioners; for instance a man with all his limbs off, or bedridden for 
any cause or blind ?—4A. I would say as to that man “go the limit, give him the full 
amount, the $450 helpless allowance" and then have a clause in the Act by which such 
a special case might be considered by the Governor in Council. 
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Q. What I had thought was that instead of giving him an allowance it would be 
better to raise his pension—A. I would submit that it would be pretty hard to put on 
paper just what he would get, because you would have so many diffieulties to encounter, 
so many different conditions to consider in determining just exactly what amount 
should be determined to meet the case. I think in such cases it would be better to 
leave it for the Governor in Council to deal with as the merits of each might warrant. 

Q. Of course you could very definitely ascertain how many cases of that kind we 
would have to deal with. For instance you ean ascertain how many men have lost four 
limbs, or are bed-ridden for any cause, or how many are blind. Do you not think that 
in each of those cases the man would deserve special consideration ?—4A. They deserve 
more money there is no question of that, but the only question is as to the best method 
of dealing with the case. 

Q. Would it not be better to provide for such cases definitely ?—A. You might 
give a man in that case the limit, and then if there were other conditions which were 
not met by the amount specified in the regulations, there should be a provision in the 
Pension Act by which you could go farther in case of necessity. 

Q. At present that is not as of right.—A. No, it is by Order in Council. 

Q. But the man does not get it as a right but as a gift.—A. In cases where a special 
‘allowance of that kind is required the visitor who visits the home and who understands 
the circumstances of the case makes a special application for the allowance. 

Q. My point is why not give it to a man as a right and not as a favour ?—4A. It 
would be alright under certain circumstances, but my experience is that in drafting 
Orders in Council or Aets of Parliament it is pretty hard to draft one that will cover 
everything; you may probably leave out something that you would like to put in. I 
think if you have a general provision authorizing special provisions in such cases it 
would work out alright. Such a case deserves the best the country can give. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. There will be amendments to the Act from time to time so that any changes 
which experience might suggest might be made, 


Mr. McGrszon: It would make a better impression on the publie mind if we could 
say that the total pension for a totally incapacitated man should be a certain amount 
whatever sum might be decided upon, including that for a man with four limbs off, 
or a man who was bed-ridden or blind. 


The Witness: There would be in any event only a very few cases of that kind, and 
the question is whether those few cases could be better dealt with under the Act or as 
special cases under special provisions. We also sumit the suggestion: 


5. That section 7b of P.C. 1384 be cancelled. 


We ask that that section of the present pension regulations be wiped out. The clause 
which we ask should be eliminated reads as follows :— 


“YB. A pension shall be awarded for disability in accordance with the 
rank or acting rank of the member of the forces at the time the disability was 


ineurred. No variation in rank after such disability was incurred shall affect 
any pension." 


We submit that if you are going to make any distinction as to ranks or rates of 
pension, that man's pension should be based on what his rank was at the time of his 
discharge, provided his rank was not lower than when pension was awarded. That is, 
if he happened to get disability when a private, and that fellow was game enough to 
stick to it until he became a lieutenant-colonel, you should go the limit with him 
and give him the pension of his rank at the time he was discharged. If you do not 


do that, you will be discouraging men who deserve to be encouraged. 
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Q. What about the man who was a major and reverted to lieutenant in order 
to get to France? There are many cases of that kind?—A. There should be special 
provision for men who reverted in order to get to France and their pension should 
be based on the rank held before reversion. 

Q. But what about the men who had “acting” rank in France, who were majors 


whilst their previous rank was that of lieutenant? If you wipe out that clause there 


case is not covered?—A. We do not mean to wipe those men out. 

Q. But you would do so if you wiped out that clause; that is the idea of that 
clause to protect those men?—A. We do not desire those men to lose by it, and the 
clause should be so amended that they will not. We wish to provide for the soldier 
getting promotion after disability. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. Supposing a man got wounded as a lieutenant in a combatant battalion and 
transferred to a forestry battalion, and became a lieutenant-colonel and was then dis- 
charged, would you give him a higher pension?—A. Why not, if he were fit to hold 
that position ?. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Are you not going to open the door to a lot of log-rolling?—A. No; it is all 
done, the war is over, and we are only dealing with the past. The points that I have 
raised so far are those contained in the report of the committee of the Great War 
Veterans’ Association. In addition to those suggestions I would like to add a few 
more that I have in mind. Number one is “ that pensions should not be withheld for 


" pre-enlistment disability unless there is wilful concealment.” I think that should 


apply to every one, whether they went overseas or not. 
Mr. Nickie: Section 7a provides :— 


* No deduction shall be made from the pension of any member of the 
forces who has served in a theatre of actual war other than the United King- 
dom on account of any disability or disabling condition existing prior to enlist- 
ment provided that the pre-enlistment disability or disabling condition had not 
been wilfully concealed by the said member of the forces or was not obviously 
apparent in the said member of the forces at the said time of enlistment. The 
words ‘theatre of actual war’ as used in this section and in section B shall 
mean any country in which Canadian naval or military forces are in contact 
with the enemy on land or in the case of naval forces in any navigable water.” 


A.—What we submit is this, Mr. Chairman, that if the man in good faith went into 
the forces, whether he went out of Canada or not 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Leave out that “in good faith.”—A. At-any rate, if he enlisted and did not 
wilfully conceal anything, that for a few months he went marching around doing his 


. duty, and was then turned down as medically unfit, I do not think that man should 


suffer. 

Q. But supposing on the other hand even if he did not have to wilfully conceal 
anything, and the doctors passed him and the man held on in order to get the $1.10 a 
day knowing at the time he enlisted that he would never under any human possibility 
be able to go to the front.—A. If the doctor who is a public servant of the Government, 
passed such a man as that, in the condition as you have described, then the country 
should pay the bill, and the man should not suffer. 
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By Mr. Ross: 

Q. Why should the country pay that bill? What has that man suffered in the 
country's service that should entitle him to get a pension?—A. The man thought he 
was fit. 

Q. Would you say that a man if he had seen service for three months in Canada 
and becomes absolutely disabled not on account of any military service, but just on 
account of nature, would you say that that man was entitled to a pension ?—A. I would 
say that man was entitled to a pension; if he joined the service, wilfully concealing 
"nothing, and he went into that service with the intention of serving his country, and 
was prevented from doing so by afterwards becoming incapacitated. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. Would you go to the length of saying that if a man entered into the service 
with a disabling condition, not being in any way impaired by the service, if that dis- 
.abling condition were not wilfully concealed, and that he was not any worse when he 
left the service than when he entered the service, should be given a pension.—A. I 
cannot grasp your conclusions. 

Q. Supposing a man went into the service with one eye in a bad condition, he did 
not wilfully conceal it, but the doctor did not notice it and he comes out with that eye 
no worse than it was when he went in, do you say that he ought to get a pension?—A. 
The is almost fraud in a case like that. 


By Mr. Lang: 

Q. I had a concrete case which came under my observation. I had a man on the 
strength of my battalion for three months and had finally to discharge him as medically 
unfit. I notified the medical men of the other battalions that the man had been dis- 
charged for that reason and advised them not to take him on, but the very afternoon 
that I discharged him as medically unfit he was passed by a doctor who had just 
returned from France, as fit for another battalion; it just so happened that the man 
did not show any lameness on that day and he probably remained two or three years 
in that battalion drawing pay.—A. If he did, he probably rendered service during those- 
two or three years in which he remained in the service. 

Mr. Nessrrt: The question is would you pension these men who were medically 
unfit when they entered the service. I have knowledge of one person who was what is 
called a mental defective, and everybody knew very well that he was in that condition; 
his family had to keep him and had to attend to him like a baby and all that sort of 
thing. He was taken on the strength of a battalion, and was sent to Camp Borden 
but was immediately sent back and he has been a charge on the country ever since 
because his family is absolutely without means. I know of another case of a man who 
has not been out of the hospital since he enlisted. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 

Q. Would you say that the country is not bound by the action of these medical 
men who take these men into the service. Remember that these fellows were paraded 
before a board of three to five officers, not only once, but three or four times before they 
got out of the country. I claim that when these men are accepted by medical boards 
appointed by the Government this country is bound by the decision in exactly the same 
way as an insurance company is bound by the action of their medical men in accepting 
risks. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. I am only asking Colonel Margeson what he thinks about the pension —A. I 
claim that when the doctor who was employed by the Government passed that man, 
the country had a right to keep him. If we enlisted those men, and they wilfully con- 
cealed nothing, well and good; if the doctor passed a man and he went into the service 

.and was turned out either here or in England, the country should take care of him. 
{Lt.-Col. J. W. Margeson.] 
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By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. Although he was no worse on account of the service he had rendered ?—A. 
That is right. 


By Mr. Poner: 


Q. Would you-not place a limit? Would you not say “we will give him a pension 
if he has served three months, and will not consider any previous disabilities ".—A. 
A limit might be fixed. 

Q. And with regard to anybody who served in France, there would be no such 
thing as taking into account previous disabilities $—A. No. 

Hon. Mr. BÉraANp: That would be in line with the policy of insurance companies, 
that after so many years a policy cannot be annulled. Of course, after a doctor passed 
a man in good faith, if it was discovered afterwards that this man concealed something 
from the examining physician the position would be different. 

Mr. MoGrBBoN: Fraud of course being excepted. If he concealed something, the 
country is not responsible. 

The WrrNzss: The next statement I have to make is that in the pension to a widow 
we set a limit, as in the case of pension for disability. For example, supposing that 
you raised the widow without children to $540 and run up the scale, when you reach 
the lieutenant-colonel, you get $1,404, but let no one rise above $1,404 whether there 
are children or not. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. You said fifteen hundred and something?—A. That is for a disabled man, 
$1,560. I am talking now of widows and children. $1,404 under our submission is the 
limit, and no matter how many children the lieutenant-colonel may have left, $1,404 is 
the limit. If the widow of a private is left with children, she can run from $540, 
plaeing the children all on the same basis, at $144, $120 or $96, or, as you say, it might 
be $15 a month for the child, $180. The principle is the same, no matter how you work 
it out, that no person gets above $1,404. We set a maximum amount that can be paid. 
A private would have some trouble to get up to $1,404, but you would not have much 
trouble with a lieutenant, or even a N.C.O. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. A private would not have very hard work getting up to that amount. As a 
private he would get $600, his wife $300, the first child $154, the second $120, and four 
more children at $96 would bring it up to the maximum. Six children would bring it 
up to $1,548.—4A. Of course, in such a case as this the private would be dead and he 
could not therefore get the $600. I am trying to point out that this is equality of 
pensions, at least so far as the maximum is concerned, and anyone above that comes 
down to $1,404. The next point I wish to make is in regard to the classes of dis- 
abilities. They run down to class 20, nine per cent to five per cent, which gets pretty 
small. I submit that anyone who is below a twenty per cent disability should be classed 
at twenty per cent. The extra amount paid would not be very large. 


By Mr. Power: 
Q. That would do away with the $2.50 a month.—A. Correct. If you do not agree 
that the minimum should be 20 per cent, put it 15 per cent, as in schedule attached. 
By Mr. Nesbitt: i 


Q. What would you think of the suggestion to pay him a gratuity in place of the 
pension for anything below 10 per cent.—A. Well, it is on the seme principle. Stop 


“somewhere, but get rid of this thirty cents a month business. 


The VicEe-CHamMawN: I should like to say, for Mr. Margeson’s information, that 
there are 15,000 under 20 per cent out of 32,000 privates pensioned. 
[Lt.-Col. J. W. Margeson.] 
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Mr. Power: That is 15,000 dissatisfied men. 

Mr. Nespirt: They are not all dissatisfied. 

Mr. McGiBBON: There is 90 per cent of the pensioners in this country drawing 
less than $300. There is the crux of the whole dissatisfaction in this country. They 
run from that figure down to $2.00 a month. 

Mr. Nessitt: There is no doubt there have been some errors on the wrong side. 


The Witness: In my opinion the hardships under the present Pension Regula- 
tions are, First, the disabled man who is married, with a family. Second, the widow 
with a family. And, Third, these soldiers who placed in these very low classes get such 
a pittance per month. I think you will find 95 per cent of all your cases of complaints 
are under these heads. I do not think there is much trouble with the totally disabled 
single man, except in a few cases. The trouble is with the totally disabled married 
man with children or with a wife. If you can increase the allowances to his wife and 
his children and eut out these small classes you will save a lot of trouble and render 
justiee to a class who are in need. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. You have been travelling around Canada, meeting women in regard to separa- 
tion allowances, and you would naturally see more of the married man’s troubles on 
account of meeting them in the different cities.—A. Yes, I have been more closely in 
touch with the women of Canada than the men, but I know the men's difficulties as 
well. To sum up— 

(a) Set a limit to the amount to be paid as pension both for death and disability, 
the limit to be the pension payable to a lieutenant-colonel. 

(5) Inerease the allowances to a wife of a disabled soldier up to the rank of major 
from $96 per month to $300 per month. 

(c) Increase pension to a widow from $480 per year to zt least $540 per year and 
if necessary to $600 per year. 

(d) Inerease pension to the first child up to the rank of major if necessary from 
$12 per month to $15 per month. 

(e) The allowance to dependent parents may be less than the amounts payable 
to a widow but not to exceed them. 

(f) The allowance to dependent brothers and sisters may be less than the amounts 
payable to children but shzll not exceed them. 

(g) Any disability below 15 per cent to be classed as 15 per cent. 

(h) Increase helpless allowance and provide for special cases. 

The rates asked for are partially set out in the attached schedule. 


(For Schedules, see pages 218-222.) 


Sir Hersert Ames called. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. You are Honorary Secretary of the Canadian Patriotic Fund are you not?— 
A. I am. 

Q. And, as such, you have certain information as regards the number of Reservists 
widows in Canada who are getting allowances all over the country in augmentation of 
the Government pay?—A. I might say that this information was prepared some little 
time ago, and while I believe it to be approximately correct it should be subject to 
official checking. When the war broke out one of the first problems we had to deal 
with in connection with the Patriotic Fund was the relief of the wives and families 
of Reservists. I think, as far as the British Reservists were concerned, they were the 
first eases of extreme hardship that we met. Subsequently we found that the Reser- 
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visits to France, Belgium and Italy that were in Canada were called to join the forces 
of those countries, and that the responsibilty of looking after the wives and children 
of these men depended very largely upon some organization undertaking that duty 
because thé pay of the French, Belgian and Italian soldier was so small that he could 
send back almost nothing for the support of his family. So, as an act of international 
good-will, and also out of sympathy for these wives and children who were here, and 
who in many eases were Canadian born; (they had married British, French. Belgian 
and Italian husbands) we took them in on the Patriotic Fund and dealt with them in 
just the same way as we dealt with our own Canadians, and we have cared for probably 
750 to 1,000 families of French, Belgian and Italian families for four and a half years, 
and of several thousand English Reservists’ families during the same period of time. 

Now Canadian Patriotie Fund was organized as an emergent undertaking. Our 
charter distinctly specifies that we exist during the war, and a clause in the charter 
says that when the work for which we were incorporated is concluded, ipso facto, the 
corporation becomes dissolved. Now we are looking forward to the time in the not 
very distant future when we will cease our operations. As the men come home and 
are discharged and join their families, we have no further responsibility for them. 
In the case of the Canadian soldier when the man returns if he is disabled he receives 
a Canadian disablement allowance which is adequate; if the breadwinner has been 
killed his widow receives a Canadian pension; if the man comes back in full health 
steps are taken to reinstate him in civil life. But in the case of the widows of the 
British Reservists, the widows of French Reservists, and the widows of Belgian Reser- 
vists, we see no alternative before them except starvation when the Canadian Patriotie 
Fund goes out of business, on account of the meagreness of the pensions which they 
receive. For example, the widow of a British Reservist, if her husband is killed, gets 
$14.47 a month, while if her sister is married to a Canadian soldier, and lives next 
door, she gets $40, the difference being $25.53. In the case of a widow with one child 
ahe gets $19,72, as compared with $52 which the widow of a Canadian soldier would 
zet, making a difference of $32.28. In the case of a widow of a British Reservist with 
two children the difference is $37.90 and in the case of a widow with three children the 


‘difference would be $49.40; in that case the widow of a Canadian soldier would be 


getting $70 as against $27.60, which the widow of a British Reservist would receive. 
Now, in many cases, Gentlemen, these women who had married British and French 
and Belgian Reservists were Canadian women; in practically every case these men had 
come to Canada expecting to remain here, they are Canadian citizens, just as much so 
as any of the rest of us. They are comparatively few in number and my belief is that 
we cannot afford to neglect them; there is only one of two courses now open: either 
to have the widows and children of the British Reservists remain in Canada and 
starve, or to send them back to England, unless you make some other provision for 
them. It is estimated that there are about 300 Imperial widows— 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 

Q. What about the Italians and Belgians?—4A. Of the Italians and Belgians I 
have communications from the consuls of those countries making estimates of from 
100 to 150 widows. I think 150 would be the maximum we would have to take care 
of for the three, the French, the Belgian and the Italian. Of course I am only plead- 
ing for the widow whose husband has been killed and who is living in Canada. If you 
take 300 imperial widows at $400 per annum that would involve an annual expendi- 
ture of $190,000. For the French, Belgian and Italian widows you would have to add 
about $5 more per month than to the imperial widows so that it would bring them 
up to about $73,000 for 150 of them or $46,000 for 100 of them so that I suppose 
between $175,000 and $200,000 a year would take care of all the dependents of all these 
four classes, British, French, Belgian and Italian. 
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By Mr. Redman: 

Q. Do you think they are all discovered yet?—A. I believe they are all discovered 
by this time because, in the caleulations we have, the missing have been included as 
dead. 

By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


Q. What is the balance left in the Patriotic Fund?—A. The Patriotic Fund is to 


have its quarterly meeting a week from to-day and the treasurer is now making up . 


the books including the receipts which have come in up to the 31st of March. I would 
not like to give a definite figure, but the present surpluses probably between $7,000,000 
to $8,000,000. We have been spending as high as $950,000 a month, but the outgo is 
now down to $750,000 a month, and our expenditure is falling off approximately 10 
per cent a month. We feel that the amount of money we have on hand is ample to 
carry us through till we have fulfilled all the obligations which our charter imposes 
upon us; we are not asking any further contributions from anybody. 


By Mr. Power: 


Q. Somebody, Major Todd I think it was, or perhaps it was Professor Tait, sug- 
gested that should the pensioners return to their own country where the standard of 
living was lower than it is in Canada, we should diminish their pensions accordingly 
or eut them off altogether.—A. I would eut them off altogether. We consider these 
families are very desirable citizens in this country; the children of men who have 
fought in the British Imperial forces are our own people and the children of the French 
reservists who went to France to die for their country, those children and women are 
the best kind of stock we can keep in the country, but if they insist upon going back 
to their own country for personal reasons of their own I would not give a pension to 
them. But I would like them, while they remain in Canada to get that pension. In 
all probability the British pension will be somewhat increased, and I am informed by 
the Belgian and the French Consults that they expect the pension for the widows of 
the reservists of those nations will be about $200 a year. But even with that increase 
you can see for yourself what it will mean if the French and Belgian widows try to 
live in Canada on $200 a year which, I believe, is the maximum that can be expected 
from those two countries. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 


A. So long as your Patriotie Fund lasts might not the care of these widows be 
a charge against it?—A. One problem in connection with the Patriotic Fund that 
is demanding and is getting. very serious attention at the present time is the disposal 
of the residual cases that will be left on our hands, in any event, when the work ends. 
We are anxious to dispose of these residual eases, and we feel that if the Government 
of Canada will undertake to provide for the widows of the Imperial, the French, the 
Belgian, and the Italian soldiers, that will to a very considerable extent reduce our 
problem. We have not yet decided what use would be made of any surplus that we 
might have when our work is through. But I do not think it would be a very satis- 
factory way to leave these Imperial widows and the widows of our Allies dependent 
upon charity after the war is over. This is the time for settling the whole question 
of pensions, and this should be, in my judgment, the time when that matter should be 
considered and dealt with. 

Q. The only thing is that it is better not to have a surplus on hand that you 
would not know what to do with. After the South African war the patriotic organiza- 
tions had a surplus of $75,000 that was available when this war broke out. There is 
no necessity for having any surplus at all after all the legitimate demands have been 
provided for and the business is closed up?—A. The Repatriation Committee have 
been exercising themselves very much of late with the problem of supplying social 


service for soldiers’ families after the war. But there wil always be hard cases, 
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there will always be ex-soldiers’ families in want and suffering in Canada that cannot 
be reached by the ordinary military pensions. Now, whatever the Patriotic Fund 
has at its disposal at the end of its career might be legitimately utilized towards the 
alleviation, in a quiet and confidential way, of the needs of soldiers! families, such 
as may exist. There will be a residual of cases, anyway, in Canada that you cannot 
possibly meet by any legislation. But I do not think that the Patriotic Fund balance 
will be sufficient, when invested (because it would have to be invested and the income 
only used to carry on this work permanently), to stand the charge of giving continuous 
payments to the widows of Imperial, French, Belgian, and Italian reservists. That 
seems to me to be a legitimate charge on the Dominion Government, inasmuch as 
these people are residents of Canada; the men, their busbands, were citizens of Canada 
before they left, and they would have come back to P do if they had returned 
from the war. I may also say, so far as the Patriotic Fund is concerned, that the 
French and Belgians contributed very generously to the extent of their means. 

Mr. Repman: You speak of those who will be left on your hands when the Patriotic 
Fund ceases, omitting those British and allied reservists. Will they have any other 
possible relief ? 

Sir Hersert Ames: I anticipate that every branch of the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund, which has been caring for a considerable number of families, will find left on 
its hands at the end of the period some residual cases which it cannot very well drop. 

Mr. Repman: They will be pensioned. 

Sir HERBERT Ames: No, there will be cases which you cannot pension. Of course, 
it would be a simple thing for the Patriotic Fund to say that these people should be 
cast upon the rates, just like any other poor. I do not feel, however, that the soldier’s 
family should be exposed to the possibility of sinking to the lowest level and of being 
dealt with in the same way as the down-and-outs of all classes. 

Mr. Repman: If they get a pension, why should they be in that position? 

Sir HERBERT Ames: There are cases which you cannot pension. Let me give you 
one case in point. The other day, a soldier and his family returned tho Canada on two 
different steamers. They had been together in England. It was understood, that the 
soldier was to go to Brantford to be discharged and to make a home for his wife, and 
she was to join him in Brantford. She had five children. She arrived at St. John. 
We communicated with Brantford, but while she was going from St. John to 
Brantford, the husband disappeared, and the woman arrived in Brantford with her 
five small children. The Patriotie Fund, of course, took up her ease. It was quite 
irregular to do so, because we are not expected to deal with the family of a discharged 
soldier, but is there any one to take care of such a case? There are cases, for example, 
where an ex-soldier falls seriously ill for a time, though his illness is not traceable to 
service. Still, that man was a soldier, and while he was gone the wife did her patriotic 
duty. She naturally comes to the Patriotic Fund. We say, ^ We are sorry, but the 
Patriotic Fund is closed up, and your husband is a discharged man.” Well, there is 
nothing left for her but to fall back on ordinary charity. We have not worked out the 
problem yet, and therefore I am not prepared to make a statement in the nature of 
evidence; but we will probably work out some plan by which the residue of the 
Patriotie Fund will be invested in Government bonds and at interest, and the income 
will be available for the kind of assistance that we have been giving for the last four 
and a half years. 

Mr. Nessitt: That is for isolated cases of that kind? 

Sir HERBERT Ames: For isolated cases of that kind. I think our funds would be 
completely exhausted if we had to take on the dependents of Imperialists and the 
Allies. 

I was also asked to iat evidence regarding the relative cost of living in the 
various provinces as indicated by the figures of the Patriotic Fund. We found that 


many of the soldiers assigned fifteen dollars, and many twenty dollars to their families. 
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We have always endeavoured to secure the twenty dollars assignment, and the twenty 
dollars assignment has been pretty general. I think it would be fair to say that the 
everage assignment is about seventeen dollars. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. That is what the husband assigns?—A. Yes, for the support of his wife and 
family. The family would get a separation allowance of thirty dollars a month with 
the seventeen dollars of assigned pay. Our average payment in the month of January, — 
1919, was $18.11 per family, so that you may say that the average family, a woman 
with two children, one going to school, and one at home, which is the typical Canzdian 
Patriotie Fund family, would be in receipt from all sourees of $65 a month, or $780 
a year. That represents what a woman, with an zbsent husband, but with one child 
of eight and another of three, is living on. Taking the provinces as a whole, there 
is not very much difference in the cost of living. I may say, however, that you could 
divide them into three areas. The cost of living is lower in the Maritime Provinces 
than elsewhere. The cost of living in Ontario and Quebec, and in fact, east of the 
Rocky Mountains, is pretty nearly the same; while the cost of living in British Colum- 
bia is slightly higher than in any other part of Canada. This is shown by the average 
supplementary amounts. The size of the family does not vary very much; it runs 
generally from two and three-quarters to three. If we take the amount of assistance 
that we give, starting from the east and going west, we find that in Prince Edwzrd 
Island we pay on an average only $10.62 a month; so that in Prince Edward Island 
the soldier's family would get $57.62. In Nova Scotia, which is the next lowest, the 
average amount of our grant is $12.70; in New Brunswick it is $14.50. In the Prov- 
ince of Quebec it is $18.85. In Ontario it is $15.68. The reason for this latter differ- 
ence is that in Quebec almost all the soldiers’ families are located in the cities of Mon- ` 
treal, Quebec and Sherbrooke, while in Ontzrio, the soldiers’ families are scattered 
throughout every part of the province. In the rural sections the average monthly 
assistance does not amount to more than $13 or $14. In Toronto, for example, 
the average is $16.12; in Montreal it is $19.83. The average family is somewhat 
larger in Montreal, being 3.3, while in Toronto it is 2-58. The average family in 
Toronto is about the smallest we have. In the City of Quebec the average monthly 
assistnnee per family is $17.09. If we take the rural sections, for example, in Oxford 
County, our average monthly assistance is $14.81. Take a rural county like Huron; 
there it is $13.96. In Lambton County it is $19.89. I could give you the figures for 
every county and every town. Going from Ontario, where the average monthly assist- 
ance per family for the entire province is $15.68, and from Quebec where it is $18.85, 
we come to Manitoba. I have not the figures for Manitoba because that province has 
an independent organization, but the average monthly assistance per family there is 
about the same as in Saskatchewan where it is $22.50. In Alberta south it is $24.71, in 
Alberta north, $22.43; in Greater Vancouver $24.52; in Victoria city, $25.40. In 
British Columbia (Provincial points) it is $25.63. In other words, we have to pay a 
family in British Columbia more than twice the amount we have to pay in Prince 
Edward Island, zlmost two and a half times as much. 


By Mr. Redman: 
Q. That is on the basis for separation allowance and assigned pay of $45?— 
A. We estimate it at $47. About $17 represents the average assigned pay per 
family. Taking Canada as a whole, the income of a woman with two children, that is 
including her separation allowance and assigned pay, comes to, on the averare, $65 
a month. 
By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. What does the pension come to?—A. I cannot give you evidence about pen- 
sions. 
The Vice-Cuamman: The pension amounts to $62 a month, that is, for a woman 


with two children. 
[Sir Herbert B. Ames.] 
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Mr. Nessitt: That is at the present time. 
The VicE-Cnamwawx: At the present time. 


Sir HERBERT Ames: I may say further that the Patriotic Fund has found it neces- 
sary from time to time to increase its rates, and that we are today paying in many 


parts of Canada from thirty to forty per cent more than we paid in the earlier part of 
the war. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. You have had visitors in the homes. From what your visitors have found, could 
you tell us something as to the degree of comfort enjoyed by the soldiers? families under 
your rates?—A. Some frugal women have saved considerable money. We have some 
women who have $200 or $300 in the banks, representing three or four years! savings. 
We have also women, under exactly the same conditions, and in the same neighbour- 
hood who find it impossible to make ends meet. 


Mr. Nessirt: And who get into debt. 


Sir HERBERT Ames: And get into debt. Our rates are not generous, but I think 
they are reasonable. We have never erred on the side of giving too much to the 
soldiers’ dependents, I was going to say that you would not err in staying as high as 
we have gone, and you might err in going lower than we have gone, because our rates 
have kept pretty close to the line of decent living. We do not allow much for luxuries. 


By the Vice-Chariman: 


Q. Did you vary your rates according to the cost of living?—A. Yes, we raised 
our rates several times since the begining of the war, usually, however, by comparatively 
small steps. In that way, our rates today are probably thirty-five or forty per cent 
higher than they were at the beginning of the war. Of course, it must be remembered 
that at the same time that the Government has added ten dollars to the Separation 
Allowanee, so that the rise in our rates only took up a portion of the increased cost. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Is it true that you make supplementary payments to families in case of sick- 
ness?—A. Yes, we keep our families, most of them, so close to the line of decent living 


that, with a comparatively few notable exceptions, they do not accumulate. Con- 


sequently, if a woman undergoes an operation, or a child has to go to hospital, or there 
is a death in the family, she comes to the Patriotic Fund for what we call a “ com- 


passionate allowance", we also make what we call broken period payments. Out of 


- the total disbursements of January, 1919, $27,673 went in broken period payments. 


The operating expenses of the Canadian Patriotic Fund since the beginning have been 
covered by bank interest earned. We have never encroached upon the fund's capital 
for current expenses. 

Q. You say there is nothing in the $65 allowance for emergencies ?—4A. No, it does 
not cover emergencies. We feel that if a woman is confronted with an emergency 
she has only to apply to the Fund, and if she has a good case she will get a compas- 
sionate allowance. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. You regard it as a minimum for subsistence?—A. We always speak of it as an 
amount which brings the woman up to the standard of decent subsistence. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Have you discussed it in terms of clothes and food?—A. No, we discussed it 
more in terms of locality. We find considerable variation in different localities. Take 
a rural part of Ontario, like Hastings county, for example; at that point we would 
only pay an average of $11.20 per family, while up at Cobalt we would pay $20.15. 

[Sir Herbert B. Ames.] 
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By Mr. Power: 
Q. Where is it lowest 4— A. In Prince Edward Island. There it is $10.62; that 


is an average per individual for a family unit of three of $3.54. That is the lowest.  - 


By Mr. Redman: 

Q. You must have had a basis on which to work out eee figures, and you would 
get it from the clothes, food, ete., required in each locality?—A. No, we did not work 
it out quite in that way. We submitted to each branch a scale, so much for a young 
woman without children, living with friends, and so much for a woman trying to keep 
up an established home. So much for the widowed mother, and so much for a woman 
with one child between certain ages, between the ages of 10 and 15; so much for the 
child between 5 and 10, and so much for the child under 5. That schedule was sub- 
mitted to each branch, and they were told that was the average schedule for Canada. 
Then they were told that if living was more expensive in their locality it could be 
scaled up, on consultation and approval by head office, but if living was less expensive 
than the average, they would be expected to scale down, and I think our branches very 
conscientiously scaled up and down. So that there is really a rate for every area. 

Q. The Pensions Board is not allowed to make such differences, but have simply 
to take something that is handed to them and act according to that?—Any pension 
you can fix in Canada will be too much for some localities and too little for others. 

Mr. Nespirr: We have to give Sir Herbert Ames and the Patriotic Association 
credit for handling a difficult situation very admirably since the war started. 

The VicE-CHam MAN: They had a great organization, and in every locality they 
had capable people who carried it out. 

Mr. Nespirr: And nobody could deceive them very well. 

The Witness: We have been exceedingly fortunate in the volunteer service we 
have been able to secure in Canada. In the days when people are inclined to criticize 
it is well to remember that there were thousands of Canadian men and women who 
gave their services unsolicited and unpaid for, in the trying times of war. There are 
two things of which we are very proud: the first is that our operating expenses have 
never impaired our capital, and secondly that we have never had a dollar stolen, or a 
single agent who, to our knowledge, ever misrepresented or fraudulently diverted a 
single dollar of our funds. - 


By Mr. Power: 

Q. Were any frauds perpetrated upon you?—A. A good many tried to get money 
that they were not entitled to. 

Q. Did any get it?—A. A few got money that they were not entitled to, but there 
was good faith on the part of all those concerned in the administration of the fund. 
These people rarely got money they were not entitled to more than once. 

Q. You never asked anybody to refund the money ?—A. We do not lend money, 
asa rule. We arrange now to meet every boat that comes from overseas, with a repre- 
sentative of the Fund, who stands ready to give money to any soldiers family arriving 
in Canada without enough money to comfortably get to their destination, or who have 
need of clothing, ete. 

The CHamMwaw: These tables will be printed in our proceedings. 


'The committee adjourned until Tuesday next. 


[Sir Herbert B. Ames.] 
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9-10 GEORGE V, A. 1919 
BOARD OF PENSION COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA. 


Showing the net number of Disability and Dependent Pensions in force on Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, under all classes and ranks, and the monthly and yearly liability on each 
class. Submitted by the Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada. 


SUMMARY. 
DISABILITIES, 
Special | Monthly Yearly 
Rank. Pensioners Wives. Children. | Allowance. | Liabilities.| Liabilitie 
$ cts: $ cts; 
32,371 11,289 17,259 150 | 464,622 18 |5,575,466 00 
2,672 1,337 2,147 5 39,377 43 472,529 46 
65 45 60] ie ce eres 1,528 42 18,341 10 
33 25 AG ic ieee 734 29 8,811 50 
700 233 229 A I edie RUE 13,250 82 | 159,009 80 
136 1 5,626 97 67,524 00 
104 e ree ee 2,772 50 33,270 00 
TIO A 498 00 5,976 00 
(Ey ears Edi e 404 37 4,852 50 
36,213 12,929 20,007 156 | 528,814 98 |6,345,780 36 
*22 Nursing Sisters included. 
DEPENDENTS.. 
Monthly Yearly 
Rank. No. Liabilities. Liabilities. 
$ cts. $ cts. 
Widows SOREN ER REM Mic pA NR 9,853 417,123 50 5,005,482 00 
MAdowMotherg: .:.:.2.. 0. 2 8 OLEUM io eos 4,351 174,337 50 | 2,092,050 00 
Fathers E ni QAI ae aru ld Maat ENS QUU dg aH Ne Lema tee ee 653 26,136 00 313,632 00 
Children... Mie She bei’ eje sae ee Seats ie Bln A meia eee tea OR elie ON AE de (*15, 697) 126,236 33 1,514,836 00 
Orphan children.. caste Are. tbe [a OE ee 608 9,728 00 116,736 00 
Brothers and sisters 4... 5. 5 se. ae ee ee 104 832 00 9,984 00 
15,569 754,393 33 9,052,720 00 


*Not included in total dependents. 
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L : Monthly Yearly Special Yearly 
Pensioners. Wives. Children. Rate. Rate. Allowance. Rate. 
$ cts. $ cts. $ ets. 
766 210 367 43,723 25, 524,679 00 43 10,023 00 
10 6 10 582 60 O IENE 5 3 2€ 7 eur sS 
28 19 31 993/97 [5511292700] 962. cee ee fe oe cum 
l9 Ib rss 9 441 25 De OOP OO IER SE Dor. c eate de ks 
191 50 81 7,298 08 87,577 00 1 250 00 
YQ B o ae re aes HCE «4 suite corals + 29,878 42| 358,541 00 1 350 00 
230 55 44 8,645 73| 103,748 80 1 10 80 
284 69 65 9 9957051 5110; S40 FEO le 25.0 tee lise, ame eee 
719 204 351 24,697 70| 296,372 40 2 500 00 
87 22 29 2,659 72 BUC GHI] ior ERES DR Oey ees 
1,563 644 469 44,230 17| 530,762 00 3 650 00 
243 83 117 6,289 50 (oo re ALORS d qvo UTE 
1,934 674 1,030 44,993 60| 539,923 20 1 441 60 
596 217 157 T127586:21715139:035120]; ..: os ss be cline 2d deest c 
1,500 567 659 25,826 77| 309,921 20 1 170 00 
2,480 858 1,330 36,199 50| 434,394 00 5 1,892 00 
5,808 2,246 3,399 68,537 50| 822,450 00 4 90 00 
4,614 1,748 2,555 421217.53|.2900:8101401 3.5 cee. ale ccr ee 
8,043 3,129 4,746 48,720 80| 584,649 60 43 15,099 20 
2,501 668 1,630 7,104 77 85,257 20 45 15,650 00 
Special Allowances under 
no Class 

32,371 11,289 17,259 464,622 deae 00 150 46,026 60 

RANK—SERGEANTS. 
53 28 46 3,491 12 41,893 50 4 700 00 

2 dO De apto ce 108 54 

3 2 2 68 67 

4 4 6 221 71 

12 11 14 639 40 

55 25 46 2,440 98 

18 6 5 660 41 

15 a. 9 574 06 

45 32 74 2,000 10 

7 1 2 219 93 

125 47 66 2,714 35 

15 4 4 391 00 

137 72 124 3,628 90 

50 25 30 1,102 52 

105 51 87 2,218 87 

192 85 116 2,720 37 

514 244 414 6,663 40 

450 238 333 4,943 60 

667 333 599 4,434 05 
203 124 180 675 45 851057401: 9317 5 ou roe eeu LR 
2,672 1,337 2,147 39,377 43| 472,529 46 5 986 25 
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RANK—REGIMENTAL SERGEANT-MAJOR. 
Monthly Yearly Special Yearly 
Class. Pensioners.| Wives. Children. Rate. Rate. Allowance. Amount 
$ cis $ - cts. $ . cts. 
Bel c a. 4 5 5 338 33 450600700] 2857 code mu ame 
Dra.W...AYee|e. cecus e ce eee ets tme cho vate E d te oe s UID CE IER LEID 
GMAT NIMES x 2 EE AE a ae 123 45 1,481240 85: oe e| soo RI 
Bee dala Coch doe oh ett lelei[s seme tms om tee eme. TREES LES TS LS RM 
Due uU. DRM SR a MM ro. HN 104 00, 12248:001 Ae S DS ELIO ENS 
mU Bu sux. 2 1:55 OUR rd 103 58 1524300]. Se 5-1 2]: aoe eee 
ERU RECO PHIIC UE DROS  MUEU M ue aka a a aa a ES s 
Beer Lb IE oad ose oy, eM exem tee esu scie cce ML I LENT LR 
DOMNE CE 1 1 dh We M E 44 75 637 100 23 eas P 
ADe eia Ahed en e a ei ru SR n A peccemus c decas. | ec 
203099 0 wr 1 1 4 56 29 675 90 1902€. 1 udo 
Dee sia sick eat ye wide e ods wlace S HIM CN um me m op me dccem WE Tuve AT 
Eum VII 2 2 3 153 40 1,840:40| Hoe cce rotes ME 
CET RES CREER Cer reo QE Hn EOD B be Sa EE Wu Como E SES url 
BO Gk hile ecole oh bio ENERO NC Pp pH MR LAM MM CA ac RAN LM I LI 
AUS dtd RN 8 4 10 193 42 PAS VAGUS etna (emer e M 
i3. 5 5 10 66 40 496370) Ses ak e ia M 
EG oo ee 6 6 8 120 50 1,445 170|- $12.25 0-12] te or CN 
E Ens 25 15 291 197 06 25864775) 3:2. 8 oEo p. ae ee 
EN 6L. T 4 6 27 30 321:65|. iS.) Seo eee 
65 45 69 1,528 42 18;341:10|- «X53. a eee 
RANK—WARRANT OFFICER. 
Yearly 
Rate 

d SEH eC eaaa reg. s ce ei is Rex peu A s OE EN 
PU eee epic wists CL EE D I RR Eu RM xu. e cuiu ME Ll 
obcoHA ud PEE Er ME | MU UM Rr. a ECHO EA IIS I. 
ovd d P te ERE. oup M a Ec EN PI NIVEL uio exll 
or cdi. toi ide. le. Scena a e oi lass sw capa c. re ae em nee | RM 
(al ai ie ee e Lal tient... ae 1 59 88 TAS 150) one 55. ool eee 
4 A tota e eat 1 1 4 81 19 974120! a eee 
Bee | aa 4 Ses. 3 eT LI 18440| | 2,219 80.5... 5] X ER 
n 440 1 de eae diet. de s 85d a 435.100. 5-15 oe ERE ee 
419 e sonuit. 1 1 2 44 48 5230]. 3c pnto coe EE 
i EA EC ARA CU 2 H il 63 87 460 40| cr c E ose een 
moe nos WEN Dd A TU 29457] 3. 355 80 ees ele E MTM 
Ip Lee ae ee Se ea as T Ve cpl 212-50|. 3:45:55. 55 d eee 
D xU 3 1 D 48 10 50420 oh cs EDU UN 
E o. 3 2 T 44 78 587 130) -taan 72: a p EE 
BO e eR 10 12 24 104 43 1;253:20| 55 eo ea E 
dU esae ie 5 3 3 20 41 244.190]. 9s Cae ees eae ees 
EB O eee 33 25 46 734 29 8;811.501-:. 9. qo ee ee 
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: RANK—LIEUTENANTS. 
Class. Pensioners. Wives. | Children. | Monthly Yearly Special Yearly 
: Rate. Rate. Allowance. Rate. 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts 

1,016 00 12,192 00 
er TEXT cgi iecore rr rase Me 
EET te ee a adn o End ak ER oD FS See ic 
a T OOA S 312, 044100187 V ee ce NE EAE. 
E 157 50 NS OUD 400170724 cR ee 
j 147 92 EATE (AL) righ feo n ce RE 
E Leo aah ee 204.) 2 ov cs [eus 
E TU Akasa. quoe db0] Ee c ovr Dd 
& 138 60 15 0034201550. 50d. n TEE 
k 1,257 60 1550915201. 5... based e] Rz ene s UT RM 
|. 437 15 Di94D0480I Eus ater oec Me. 
B 789 30 T AGOE dee e daea e tees 

Nn 888 08 10,657 00 

1,835 40| 22,024 80 

1,327 50| ^ 15,930 00 

1,623 60 19,483 20 

-.201 07| . 2,412 80 
700 233 229 2135250282! 159 0093801»: 3 c e |n see ee 

^ RANK—CAPTAINS. 
a Hr PARAR RORE a 4 69816017" S oSA 00 n a uteri 
^ 


5,626 97 


67,524 00 
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RANK—MAJORS. 
I Pensi i Wives. Children. | Monthly Yearly Special Yearly 
hee ee a Rate Rate. Allowance. Rate 
$ cts S chs: $ cts 
5,040 00]... 2587.5 39s ato oi E 
153,806 00 aco ah ot 
RENT MO PUEDE DENT 
693.00]. 505 Cae cree ete 
1,950001. ce een Ne ons a 
8,216000]... eot 
441.00]. 7 ee ME IHE 
Vi 170800) 2... os IEEE EIE 
2;190:00|. ee Lor Soa epee 
BS O24 00) 715 ed artes eee 
3:960 00|. 295 2 oe oo Geers eens 
9,756:00|. 57... x rod et ae reese 
288 001/574 csc alee ee 
OTE ka cites ae 104 2,712 50| 2335270, 00s ae es ee ee a 
RANK—LIEUTENANT-COLONEL. 

Greene wee qr epe eee toe Md 97 50 17170700]: 204m a 
l3 5e eoe es D A SET E 2 112 00 12344 -00|; oe rondes ashes e 
Joe eet" AE PAETE aR ee ciolcisiise ces e ce ejes | 65 00 480 OO}... ce ce ee eee 
I1 ee oo odes 7 RAM ge E tos sae cite 1 106 00 1,272:00] 5. re d 
Tes CA i eese gd crag oo Petes ce cu tale aaa 39 00 468: 00). ^. 5205. eee tr eres 
MO ors te dete: D- lese ade 6 71 00 852:001. 255€ ESTEE 
20 edt eite Pise oes sie 2 7 50 SOOO) se co aE eee re 
VEE E A sae 11 498 00 5,976 00 75 Ren 

RANK—COLONELS. 
dor casse 2. GRA Bie CN 5 362 50 4,350.00]: $5.57. 5 alee dee t 
(ge ERA T. Lee ce see 1 41 87 502.501. foe coeds «acne 
3 ie «| 3 | 404 38| 4,852 50) AE t M | EER 
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— No. Monthly Yearly 
Liability. Liability. 
Dependents of Privates. $ cts. $- cs: 
Eu e a 8,151| — 326,152 00| 3,913,824 00 
Watlawatnothordin mien fens tie am RU iQ eelsepeavase nem so 6% 4, 232 169,280 00| 2,031,360 00 
TPS OTR SAA oR nO aiea io pert OP CHIC MA ISI C APA HIPS EAE 653 26,136 00 313,632 00 
GARB E Sod bjsitin sere e stt mnis TROP erudire uia Tia ua jo iic 13,511 108,144 00| 1,297,728 00 
DEDI UIDAUEnO a e Saas oie ees Nancie vic cee es ccieceeis ons 579 9,264 00 111,168 00 
Jens n CM SISLOLS R LITERE OCEIIS Mise leva v. 104 832 00 9,984 00 
639,808 00| 7,677,696 00 
Dependents of Sergeants. 
MUEWSDL cio esaet naiciu e eem ape ein Rs oie: biale ces FEST bead 957 40,689 50 488,274 00 
Iuninwhanohherd m2 sis eer sie e del de qme ee querens e rue 119 5,057 50 60,690 00 
mIldren ommo d.i teesiddoeeaisi:v A aueh ine 1,330 10,648 00 127,776 00 
UxpHun children. eee cee 20 repre) os sue cle oo a eue eim eic uie sti ons Ware 16 256 00 3,072 00 
56,651 00 679,812 00 
14 723 33 8,680 00 
9 80 33 964 00 
Dependents of W.O. 803 66 9,644 00 
17 963 33 11,560 00 
41 328 00 3,936 00 
: 1,291 33 15,495 96 
Dependents of Lieutenants. 
HIG. SO Go OB RARER EPE ROG D ROO OP U OECD EE IS 363 21,792 00 261,504 00 
Torapa m eee ile ae Cocaine ne secose censeret 435 3,482 00 41,784 00 
Egan ehidren o es d. eese eee ec dese eite deae eder creen 13 208 00 2,496 00 
25,482 00 305,784 00 
Dependents of Captains. 
VORUSVÉSO DIR D EH aay sc ans rks) ais oc: visas Srainie Sp oiclafeiele aa o a e ‘ease 192 11,493 33 137,920 00 
.cccanettu e be ted MT wie cu ab a ae alee’ sh eins Sain’ aisle E 179 1,672 00 20,064 00 
13,165 33 157,984 00 
118 11,024 00 132, 288 00 
147 1,382 00 16,584 00 
12,406 00 148,872 00 
Dependents of Lieutenant-Colonels. 
TOW a oe sciences ts aieia Taa ee edle enia o's 40 4,160 00 49,920 00 
a (TANE ee E NDDE 45 500 00 6,000 00 
; Dependents of Colonels. 
WA ew S 5 aaee sua ees Phe ee 1 126 00 1,512 00 
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New Scueputes A, B, C, and D, as proposed by the 
SCHEDULE 
SCALE OF PENSIONS 


PERCENTAGE OF DISABILITY—CLASS AND ANNUAL 


Rank or Rating 


o 
Member of Forces. 


Rate per Annum. 


Class 1. 
Total 
100% 


Class 2. 
99%-95% 


Class 3. 
94%-90% 


Class 4. 
89%-85% 


Class 5. 
847-80% 


Class 6. 
7995-159; 


Class 7. 
749-1095 


Class 8. 
6975-6505 


All Ratings below Petty 
Officer (Naval); Rank 
and File (Militia)..... 


Member of Forces 


$ cts. 


600 00 


540 00 


$ cts. 


510 00 


480 00 


450 00, 


$ cts. 


420 00 


390 00 


Chief Petty Officer and 
Petty Officer (Naval); 
Squad., Battery or 
CompanySergt.-Major 
and Q.M. Sergeant 
(Militia); Sergeant, in- 
cluding Staff - Sergt. 
and Colour-Sergt (Mili- 
tia 


Member of Forces 


660 00 


627 00 


594 00 


561 00 


528 00 


495 00 


462 00 


429 00 


Naval Cadet and Mid- 
shipman (Naval) Mas- 
ter Gunner not W.O. 
(Militia); Regimental 
Sergt.-Major not W.O. 
(Militia); Regimental 
Q.M. Sergt. (Militia).. 


Member of Forces 


780 00 


741 00 


702 00 


663 00 


624 00 


535 00 


546 00 


507 00 


Warrant Officer and 
Chief Warrant Officer 
(Naval); Warrant Offi- 
cer (Militia) 


Member of Forces 


840 00 


798 00 


756 00 


714 00 


672 00 


630 00 


588 00 


546 00 


Sub-Lieutenant (Naval); 
Lieutenant (Militia)... 


Member of Forces 


900 00 


855 00 


810 00 


765 00 


720 00 


675 00 


630 00 


585 00 


Ranks up to and includ- 
ing Lieutenant Com- 
mander (Naval) and 
Major (Militia) 


Additional Allow- 
ance for Married 
Members 


300 00 


285 00 


270 00 


255 00 


240 00 


225 00 


210 00 


Ranks up to and includ- 
ing Lieutenant 
mander (Naval) and 
Major (Militia) 


om-|- 


Additional Allow- 

ance for children 
First:ehild........ 
Second child 


144 00 
120 00 


96 00 


138 00 
114 00 


93 00 


132 00 
108 00 


90 00 


126 00 
102 00 


87 00 


120 00| 
96 00 


84 00 


114 00 
90 00 


81 00 


108 00 
84 00 


78 00 


195 00 


102 00 
78 00 


T5 00 
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APPENDIX No. 3 
Ottawa Branch of the G.W.V.A. of Canada:— 
A “AY 
E. FOR DISABILITIES. 
AMOUNT OF PENSIONS AND ALLOWANCES. 
‘ Asat15%|Asat15% 
Class 9. | Class 10. | Class 11. | Class 12. |Class 13./Class 14. |Class 15.|Class 16.|Class 17.|Class 18.}_  — —— 
eee == == Lc A uu cm mu E ——  |Class 19. |Class 20. 
6495-6095 | 5995-5596 | 5495-5096 | 4995-4595 |44%40%|39%-35%|34%-30% | 29 %-25 %| 247% -20%|19%-15%}| ^ — — 
1475-1096 995-506 
ES $ cts $ cts. $ ets. -$ cts.| $ cts.) $, cts.| $ cts: $ ots. $ cts.) $ cts.) $ cts.| $ cts. 
360 00 330 00 300 00 270 00} 24000) 210 00 180 00| 150 00 120 00 90:0D oxi dote 
E. i 
396 00 363 00 330 00 297 00) 264 00| 231 00) 198 00| 165 00, 132 00 99,0015... n ejt s 
468 00 429 00 390 00 S51 OO. :312-00| —273:.00|5- 234 001 195 00 156-00] - 114 OUT 20 v [en ens 
504 00 462 00 420 00 378 00} 336 00| 294 00| 252 00| 210 00| 168 00 128.001 o oof ne ee 
An 540 00) 495 00 450 00 405 00} 36000) 315.00) 27000) 225 00 180 00|- 3135 00|....... Aes E 
a 
a 180 00 165 00 150 00 135 00| 120 00| 105 00 90 00 75 00 60 00 AD OON E sn Mice cp cong 
k 96 00 90 00 84 00 78 00 72 00 63 00 54 00 45 00 36 00 CW LN || Mega Siren a 
x 72 00 66 00 60 00 54 00 48 00 42 00 36 00 30 00 24 00 18:001 5. m Ere de 
D. - 42 00 66 00 60 00 54 00 48 00 42 00 36 00 30 00 24 00 18:00]. 5:5 eal are eae a 
v. 
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SCHEDULE 
SCALE OF PENSIONS 
PERCENTAGE OF DisABILITY—Ü LASS AND ANNUAL 
Rank of Rating Class 1. | Class 2. | Class 3. | Class 4. | Class 5. | Class 6. | Class 7. | Class 8. 
ol Rate per Annum. | Total — — — — — — -— 
Member of Forces. 10095 }99%-95%|94%~90%|89%-85%|84%-80%|79%-75%| 74%-70%|69%-65% 
$ cts.| $, cts.| .$. ots: $ cta.| $ cta S -cts |. $ cts] Si ela: 
Lieutenant (Naval);Cap- 
tain (Militia).......... Member of Forces| 1,020 00| 969 00| 918 00| 867 00| $816 00| 765 00| 714 00| 663 00 
Lieutenant Commander 
(Naval); Major (Mili- 
bin) ET E ETC CREE Member of Forces} 1,260 00} 1,197 00} 1,134 00} 1,071 00| 1,008 00} 945 00} 882 00| 819 00 
Commander and Cap- 
tain under three years' 
seniority (Naval); 
Lieutenant-Colonel 
(Militia). 
Captain (Naval); Col- 
onel (Militia). 
Commodore and higher 
ranks (Naval); Briga- 
dier-General and high- 
er ranks (Militia)..... Member of Forces} 1,560 00| 1,482 00| 1,404 00| 1,326 00| 1,248 00| 1,170 00} 1,092 00| 1,014 00 


The minimum pension and additional allowances (not including allowances for helplessness) payable to or in respect 
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APPENDIX No. 3 

« B » 

E" FOR DISABILITIES. 


AMOUNT OF PENSIONS AND ALLOWANCES. 


Asat15%|Asat15% 


Class 19. |Class 20. 
Class 19. |Class 20. 


14%-10%| 977-592 


Class 10." | Class 11. | Class 12. |Class 13. |Class 14. |Class 15. | Class 16, |Class 17.|Class 18. 


5977-5597, | 54%-50% | 4997-4597, [447% 40%|39% 35%] 34% -30%| 29% 25% | 2467-2077 197% -15% 


$ cts.| $ cta:| § cts.| $ cts.|| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.) $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $. cts.| $ cts. 


E ` 612 00 561 00 510 00 459 00| 408 00| 357 00| 306 00| 255 00| 204 00| 15300|.........].....---- 
A i 756 00 693 00 630 00 567 00| 504 00| 44100) 37800) 315 00| 25200| 18900|...:.....].......-- 
d 

b. 


936 00 858 00 780 00 702 00| 624 00| 54600) 468 00| 390 00| 312 00| 234 00 


of any member of the forces shall not exceed the amount of pension payable to a Lieutenant-Colonel. 
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` 9-10 GEORGE V, A. 1919 


SCHEDULE * C." 


SCALE OF PENSIONS AND ALLOWANCES FOR DEATHS. 


Rate per Annum 
Rank or Rating of Member of Forces. Children Orphan 
Widows or and children or 
Dependent | Dependent | Dependent 
Parents. | Brothers or | Brothers or 
Sisters. Sisters. 
$ cts. $ cts $ cts 
All ratings below Petty Officer (Naval); Rank and file (Militia)... *540:00 Gi hate 24) EIE D Rec E 
Chief Petty Officer and Petty Officer (Naval); Squad. Battery or 
Company Sergt.-Major and Q.M. Sergeant (Militia); Sergt., 
including Staff-Sergt. and Colour-Sergt. (Militia).............. 3504-00. ro See ROTE 
Naval Càdet and Midshipman (Naval); Master Gunner not W.O. 
(Militia); Regimental Sergt.-Major not W.O. (Militia); Regi- 
mental; Q.M; Sergeant (Militia)... 190. coe e EMI *702:00- 12: 3 E op, e EE 
Warrant Officer and Chief Warrant Officer (Naval); Warrant Officer 
(MilUS) iu eclesie uL uM E */50 00 «|. Ss dos case Ee 
Sub-Lieutenant (Naval); Lieutenant (Militia)..................... *810-00 8s ese corse [rr ertt mh 
Ranks up to and including Lieutenant Commander (Naval) and 
Major (Militia): ones o o otra dod M E ME Firsta *144 00 *288 00 
Second...... *120 00 *240 00 
Subsequent. * 96 00 *192 00 


*The pensions to dependent parents or the allowances to dependent brothers and sisters may be less 


than the above amounts but shall not exceed them. 


SCALE OF PENSIONS AND ALLOWANCES FOR DEATHS. 


SCHEDULE “D.” 


Rate per Annum. 


Rank or Rating of Member of Force. Each Child 
Widows or or each 
Dependent | Dependent 
Parents. |Brother nor 
Sister. 
$ -chs: $ cts. 
Ejeutenant (Naval) Captain (Militia)... 2-1 ee M 9918 00... 1. C ee 
lreutenant, Commander (Naval); Major (Militia) 429-5) uec +1, 134 005 1-1 eee 
Commander and Captain under three years’ seniority (Naval); Lieutenant- 
: Colonek (Militia). 29.52... ce SR ee oe RU E en ree 
Captain (Naval); Colonel (Militia). =. <o ene Aar ea MEME E *1, 404 00 I. eee 


Commodore and higher ranks (Naval); Brigadier-General and higher ranks 
(Militia) 


*The pensions to dependent parents or the allowances to dependent brothers and sisters may be less 


than the above amounts but shall not exceed them. 


The maximum pensions and additional allowances payable in respect of a deceased member of the 
forces shall not exceed the amount of pension payable to the widow of a Lieutenant-Colonel. 
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(Translation). 


Echo de Paris, March 5, 1919. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


(5) 


9-10 GEORGE V, A. 1919 


FRENCH. PENSION. 


LAW ON MILITARY PENSIONS.—RATE OF PENSIONS. 


The Chamber has adopted yesterday many artieles of the law on military pen- 


sions and those relating to the scale of pensions. 


law will be finished to-morrow. 

The new rates of pensions are based on the degree of disability as ascertained 
by the commissions of demobilization following a sliding percentage of 5 per cent 
by 5 per cent up to the unit 100 per cent, representing total disability. 
according to the three main grades of the scale voted by the Chamber, what are going 


to be the new pensions for each rank as compared with the present rate:— 


The debate and the vote on the 


Here is, 


10% Disability. 50% Disability. 100% Disability. 
nop » 
n nt | New Rate. Present New Rate. joies New Rate. 

Frs. Frs. Frs. Trs. Frs, Frs. 
BPuvabe ea. 000. 100 240 500 1,200 1,200 2,400 
Corporal t sae eee 130 243 583 33 1215 1,395 2,430 
WIGRBeant case ocean 140 246 666 66 1,230 1,655 2,460 
Sergeant-major........... 150 249 750 1,245 1,785 2,490 
Aspirant (Midshipman). 160 252 791 65 1,260 1,850 2.590 
Adjutant: +. a 9 9 eto 170 955 833 33 15275 1,915 2,550 
Adjutant-chief........... 170 260 916 65 1,300 2,045 2,600 
S-bneutenanb/. 5... 250 900 1,250 1,500 2.985 3,000 
Lieutenant .. 308 365 aba? 1,825 3,645 3,650 
Captain b ou de 383 440 Ore 2,200 4,185 4,400 
OFC. Battalion ors o 500 575 2,500 2,875 5,025 5,750 
eurt- Colonel «05 3 617 680 3, 083 3, 400 6,000 6,800 
(olongles s New 750 840 3,750 4, 200 7,200 8,400 
General of Brigade....... 1,000 1,020 5,000 5,100 9,660 10,200 
General of Division........ 1,167 1,260 5,833 6,300 12,600 12,600 


The rates of pensions to widows and orphans of soldiers killed or dead from 
wounds have been increased in a Pu MEE starting (for widows and orphans of 


privates) at 33 per cent. 


Moreover, here are the old rates of these pensions: 


‘ 


PENSIONS TO WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 


Private, 563 francs; cor- 


poral, BD francs; sergeant, 825 francs; sergeant-major, 900 francs; adjutant, 975 


frances; 


0.C. Patialiont 2,000 francs; 
general of brigade, 4,000 UG. 


leutenant-colonel, 9,500 francs: 


s-lieutenant, 1,150 francs; lieutenant, 1,425 francs; captain, 1,650 francs; 


colonel, 3,000 francs; 


>~ 
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Now, following are the new rates voted by the Chamber for these three cate- 


 gories: exceptional rate, normal rate, reversion rate:— 


Exceptional Normal Reversion 


Rate. Rate, Rate. 

d EES: Frs. Frs. 
Eoaea E A E M RNN 300 800 500 
Monporalb PE Pe AU I Eas. ela D 300 875 7 600 
STH ANE ge IM eS M M. Ves te ide scere fe n 1,100 956 100 
SEREHEIBIP MINES oue 22 x v Wesce. ausos 1,200 1,050 800 
ASDILADP LA ME edes oe Vere) Da a 1,250 HOTS -850 
Adjutant... 33 Bn Rod Gs EO Te A ee a 1,300 1,100 900 
Adjutant- -Chief. B E Sad. LUE. 1,400 I fU 950 
S-Lieutenant, ler Echelon. Rey A a N E LEM 1,500 1,200 975 
Lp 2e MONT UAM erts 1,600 1,250 1,060 
imeutenambetecscehelons c see Crit. cialis | oe 1,700 15370 1,100 
e 2e POR E eds Sas poi NOTE 1,800 1,400 1,150 

is 4e Pi D aN OR RE A c D 2,000 1,500 1,260 
Canea Ier ECRL e zwi. aaa a re S 2,100 1,50u 1,275 
IZB EC A NA a EU re 2,200 1,600 1:225 

Sue T ARES? ECA suce non REN Tta cM t Mo 2,900 1,656 done 

a Ae a dd DEUM NE 2,100 1,100 1,425 

o. C. Battalion, ler échelon . A ONG OY er ay HUP 2,500 1,050 1,450 
2e Ry LU Saale Mu ^ se 2,100 1,806 1,600 

RIGEN OM ees (o eda inm Lo n ee e DA 3,000 1,909 1,750 
Colonels: o. AM OE Poet Lose urn ne 3,300 2,550 2,050 
General of Brigade. . Mou I e ees | al a 4,400 2,950 2,700 
ne TIISIN Ea a fsa QU EL vM cue Van 5,290 3,006 3,500 


These figures are ol 300 franes for each child less than 18 years old. 


After having adopted these tables the Chamber continued the examination of 


the different sections of the project. 
First, it has adopted the sections relating to the special forfeiture of the right 
to a pension, then the section 33 on the right of appeal, and sections 43 to 46 granting 


the benefits of the law to the firemen of fortified cities placed at the disposal of the 


Minister of War, to the functionaries, agents and civil workers of the war or the 
marine who are assimilated to the.military for retiring pensions, to those mobilized 
in the shops of the national defence, and to those mobilized for agricultural occupa- 
tions other than on the farms of which they are the owners or metayers. 


DIVERS DECISIONS. 


After a brief exchange of observations they adopted also sections 47, 48, 49, 50 
determining the rights of the civil or military agents of the railway systems, of 
marines having served during the war in the land forces, of widows of doctors or 
attendants, etc., etc. 

Section 51 rules that temporary or auxiliary ranks conferred, for the war, entitle 
to the corresponding rate of pension and that the pension of a soldier killed in 
action while proposed for a superior rank shall be settled on that rank, if the appoint- 
ment has been made—A dopted. 

Section 52 declares that the law applies to all the personnel of the health ser- 
vice and to the military formations attached to that service, if the member has been 
wounded in the war or.has contracted disease while on duty.—Adopted. 

Were equally voted without discussion sections 53 to 56 and 59 to 65. 

Section 57 declares the State owes to all military and marine beneficiaries of 
the new law, medical chirurgieal and pharmaceutical attendance necessary on account 
of the wound, or sickness contracted or aggravated while on duty which has brought 
their discharge, or for the complications or accidents resulting from such wound 
or sickness. 

Mr. Lairolle proposed that this right be extended to the families of those soldiers. 

The amendment, opposed by the commission, is defeated with many others. 

And, after the adoption of the first seven paragraphs of the article, the debate is 


adjourned to Thursday. 
"Morning sitting. 
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Committee Room No. 318, 
House or Commons, 
Ottawa, Tuesday, April 8, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the question of pensions and 
pension regulations met at 11 o’clock, a.m., the vice-chairman, Mr. W. F. Nickle, in the 
chair. 


Members present: Messieurs Andrews, Béland, Bonnell, Brien, Clark (N. Bruce), 
Cronyn, Green, Lapointe (St. James), Enea, Nesbitt, Nickle, Pardee, Redman, 
Ross, and Sutherland. 


The following communications were read to the committee :— 


Great Wan VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION OF CANADA, 
Woopstock Brancu, 
507 Dundas Street, April 3, 1919. 
To E. W. Nessirr, Esq., M.P. 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sm,—At the last general meeting of the Woodstock Branch of the G.W.V.A., 
a special committee was appointed to suggest changes in the present pension regula- 
tions. The committee was instructed to forward to you and Mr. Donald Sutherland, 
M.P., copies of their recommendations, in the hope that you would press for such 
changes as are suggested. 

The special committee met this week, and enclosed please find the results of their 
deliberations. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. E. LOWMAN, 


For Special Pension Committee of the 
Woodstock Branch, G.W.V.A. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF SPECIAL PENSIONS COMMITTEE OF WOODSTOCK BRANCH, G.W.V.A. 


APRIL 2, 1919. 


That the pension for total disability for privates and N.C.O.’s be immediately 
increased to $1,000 per annum, it being impossible for any totally disabled man to live 
comfortably on any less amount than this, under present conditions. 

That the pensions for lesser disabilities be increased proportionately. 

That the pensions for war widows be increased to $800 per annum, and the 
allowance for children in this connection be continued until the boys are eighteen 
years old, and the girls twenty. 

That a special allowance be made to pensioners who are instructed to live on a 
special diet. The allowance to cover the difference between the average cost of living 
and the special diet. i 

That in future equal pensions be granted for equal disability, without reference to 
rank, to all men disabled as a result of service. 

That the Government immediately authorize the formation of a medical board of 
specialists, for the purpose of revising the. present awards for various disabilities, 
some of which at the present time are totally inadequate. 
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That paragraph 32A of the Pension Regulations be amended so as to cover special 
cases of hardship, such as the case of the widow of the late pensioner, Stanley Haward, 
BE- No. 19160: 

H. Muny, 
A. DENNETT, 
W. TUCKER, 
F. TuNNELLY, 
L. E. Lowman. 
(Translation.) 
General Consulate of the 
French Republic in Canada. 
Monrrea, April 4, 1919; 
Mr. CLOUTIER, 
Clerk of the Committee on Military Pensions, 
Ottawa. 

Sm,—In answer to your letter dated March 31, I herewith send you a mote 
intended for the honourable chairman of the Parliamentary Committee on Military 
Pensions. 

.I take this opportunity to thank you for the interest which you kindly manifest 
towards this question and pray that you may accept, my dear sir, the expression of 
my highest regards. 

» The Consul General, 
The Chief of the Military Office, 


PONSOT. 


(Translation.) 
General Consulate of the 
French Republie in Canada. 
MowTREaL, April 4, 1919. 
Note.—On the French Reservists in Canada, for the Committee on Military Pensions. 

The figures which have been asked for can only be given with all the desired 
accuracy when the demobilization shall have been completed. Until then quite a 
number of situations remain unknown to us, on account of the fact that in the 
majority of cases the granting of allowances to the families of mobilized soldiers 
keeps in abeyance the settlement of pensions and other questions. 

Now the system of allowances, under the provisions of the order dated December 
23, 1918, is intended to disappear only progressively and within a delay of about one 
year. : 

Apart from that, as it is well known, demobilization in France is much slower 
than anywhere else in the allied countries, by reason of the special obligations which 
fall to our lot in face of Germany, our next neighbour. So that the liquidation of 
the war does not proceed in our country as swiftly as elsewhere, and this is true as 
regards pensions, aid, gratuities, as well as other matters. 

These remarks will justify two figures for each class: the first figure indicates 
the number of the only cases effectively and regularly made known to the consular 
authorities in Montreal, the second figure, that of the probable cases established from . 
trustworthy indications. 


French mobilized in Canada.. .. .. .. ..between 3,700 and 5,000 
"Mobilized, killed by the enemy.. .. .. .. “ 930. uir 950 
Widows.: 5 2; 225 coL EE bod 80 
Soldiers entitled to a pension.. .. .. (t dip. re 80 


Soldiers entitled to a gratuity renewable 
fona year or WO! tse eee CL Ite 35 4$ 80 
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These figures, let me repeat, have only an indicative value and will have to be 
revised after the return of the interested parties or their families. A certain number 
of families (women and children) have been sent back to France; some of them having 
lost their support, will remain in France, others will come back. 

However, these indieations will be sufficient to-day to justify the interest which 
the Committee on Military Pensions will kindly show towards the French Reservists 
and their families. 


(Translation.) 


GENERAL CONSULATE OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC FOR CANADA. 


5 MoxTREAL, February 12, 1919. 
Mr. Tarut, 
President of the Franco-Belgian Sub-committee 


of Patriotic Funds, Montreal. 


SIR, —In reply to your request, received some time hence in connection with the 
number of widows of French soldiers killed on the field of honour during the present 
war, who reside in Canada, and after investigating in the matter with consular agents, 
I beg to inform you that the number would approximately aggregate eighty (including 
those who have not as yet made themselves known). 

Up to the present date the amount of pension granted to them by the French 
Government is 563 francs to a maximum, to-wit: about one hundred and five dollars, 
but I am aware that there is at present a new law of pensions laid before Parliament 
providing for an increase of at least the double of said amount. As soon as I receive 
more definite information as regards the official amounts I shall forthwith communicate 
them to you. 

Kindly accept, sir, the assurance of my highest consideration. 


The General Consul. 
The Chief of the Military Office. 


(Signed) PONSOT. 


(Translation of communication received at previous meeting from Canadian Patriotic 
Fund Franco-Belgian Sub-committee.) 


Tue CANADIAN Patriotic FUND, 
FRANCO-BELGIAN SUB-COMMITTEE, 
347 VIGER AVENUE, MONTREAL, February 12, 1919. 


Miss REID, —I have just received your letterof yesterday. You have had the kind- 
ness to tell me that you would unite your efforts with those which are being put for- 
ward so as to obtain that the pensions of the French, Belgian and Italian widows should 
be sensibly the same as the pension granted to Canadian widows. 

What would then be contemplated is that the Canadian Government would be 
asked to pay the difference between the amount of the Canadian pension and that paid 
by the French, Belgian and Italian Governments. I cannot give you any precise 
figures, but I have reason to think that they are sufficiently exact to afford the neces- 
sary base for making the application to Ottawa. 


1. French Widows.—We have, in the Montreal District, 30 widows. The num- 
ber of assisted families in this district is barely inferior to that of those which receive 
assistance in the remainder of the whole Canada. I would then reckon that there 
should be about 70 French widows in all. In that figure are included the wives of 
those who have disappeared and who can safely, we think, be accounted as widows. 


» 
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9. Italian Widows.—The Italian Consul has told me that there must be about 
twenty Italian widows in Canada. From information I have been able to gather, I 
believe that figure is rather high. 


3. Belgian Widows.—The Belgian Consul has not been able to give me any figures, 
and he says that he has written to his Government to obtain those figures. As you are 
no doubt aware, very few Belgians have gone with the Belgian army, the majorify of 
them having been enrolled in Canadian regiments. From information in my posses- 
sion, there should not be more than eight Belgian widows in Canada, which would 
give a total of about 100 widows, French, Belgian and Italian. 

As regards the amount that should be granted for pensions, it is not yet possible 
for us to give an exact fgure. There have not been so far, in France, any amendments 
to the old law which existed before 1870, and which provided for a sum of about $100 
annually to each widow. ` 

A new law will soon be in force, and we have good reason to believe that the 
above figure will be doubled, by reason of the great change in the conditions of life. 
It is quite probable that the pensions granted to the Belgian and Italian widows will 
be sensibly the same. We can, then, I think, safely rely upon $200 or thereabouts, for 
each woman, and it would then be the difference between that figure and the amount 
of the Canadian pension which would have to be asked of the Canadian Government in 
favour of our widows. = 

A certain number of our widows have gone back to France and no mention has been 
taken of them in the above figure, because we can presume that those who will be in a 
position to derive any benefit from the liberality of the Canadian Government are those 
who were residing in Canada at the time that the law was declared to be in force, and 
that they will be allowed to receive the supplement of pension which will be granted 
to them only for the time that they were residing in Canada. 

A good number of our widows, who have remained here, are Canadian women who 
had no interest in going to France. We would be very happy to know that the Govern- 
ment is ready to grant them a supplement of allocation, because it would really be very 
distressing for them to compare their fate with that of their relatives or friends who 
have married Canadians and who would then be entitled to a much greater pension. 

Thanking you beforehand, dear Miss Reid, for all you will be able to do for those 
women, who are really worthy of interest, I beg to present you, with the expression of 
all my gratefulness, my best and most respectful regards. 


THE PRESIDENT, 
ALFRED TaRnuT. 


Table. 


French war widows in Canada, about 70. 
Italian war widows in Canada, about 20. 
Belgian war widows in Canada, about 8. 


Those figures, although not being absolutely exact, are based on the best information 
we have been able to gather and can be considered as coming very near the truth. It 
is even possible that the given figures are slightly higher than the real ones. 


` 


Pensions. 


The new Act on pensions has not yet been voted in France. In 1870, about $100 
was allowed to each woman. The great probability is that such amount will be doubled. 

The Belgian and Italian Governments have not yet made known the tariff of their 
pensions, which will likely be about the same as that of France. 

We caleulate upon $200 as being the pension of each widow. 
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GENERAL ITALIAN CONSULATE FOR CANADA, 
Montreasu, February 18, 1919. 


Dear Sim,—Ia accordance with your request I beg to inform you that I consider 
that the number of widows of Italian soldiers who reside in Canada does not exceed 
twenty, and that the amounts of our war pensions are approximately equivalent to 
those of the French pensions. 

Kindly accept, dear sir, the assurance of my highest consideration. 


THE GENERAL CONSUL FOR ITALY, 
(Signed) L. ZUNINI. 
Monsieur ALFRED TARUT, 


President of the Franco-Belgian Sub-Committee, 
347 Viger ave. E.V. 


The VicE-CHamRMAN: Any other communications? 
Mr. PanpEE: I would like you to read this communication, which has been handed 
to me. 
The Crznk: (Reads): 
Winpsor, OwT., March 31, 1919. 


Dear Mr. Kennepy,—Some time ago through the Provincial Executive we 
took up with Ottawa the necessity of placing at this point a Pensions and Exam- 
ing Board; in fact, a strong resolution was sent through to our Dominion 
Executive at Ottawa. We have heard nothing as yet from the Board of Pen- 
sions Commission as to what disposition they intend to take in the matter. 

As you are aware we are in great need of a Pensions and Examining Board 
at Windsor, as our men here have to travel 190 miles, and be thrown out of a 
day's work, which sometimes nécessitates them losing four, five or ten dollars 
a day for $1.10 which they receive while in London, the first place near here 
where they have such a board. 

You ean plainly see the unfairness of the proposition, whereas if we had a 
board here with so many men returned, it would overcome a lot of trouble and 
expense, and would no doubt help along the lines of a peaceful reconstruction. 

I trust you will look into this matter when there, and advise me if there 
is anything you.ean do, or if there is any help you would need from this end 
to gain the points mentioned in this letter. Cordially yours. Signed: Robert : 
D. Harrison, President. 


The Vice-CHamMAN: Should this communication not be sent to the Pensions 
Board? " 

Mr. Ross: I think we should discuss it here; it is very important. 

The VicE-CnamMaN: It is something upon which the board would have to decide. 

Mr. Ross: I think we should express some ideas of our own. There are 2,000 
men from the Windsor district, and surely that is enough to justify the establishment 
of a branch of the Pensions Examining Board in that city, instead of having the men 
go more than 120 miles to London to be examined, with all the incidental expense. 


Mr. Nespitr: I suggest that we file the letter and consider it. 

The VicEe-CHam MAN: Suppose I ask Mr. Archibald to get a report and present it 
at the next meeting, representing the situation as they see it? 

Mr. Ross: That is all right. 

Mr. Cronyn: I desire to mention again the case of the widow of General Cotton, 
which came up at an earlier meeting. As you will recall, General Cotton, who had 
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served forty-two years in the Canadian Militia, died very shortly after his retire- 
ment; and his widow, under the original Pension Act of 1901, is entitled to only 
$500 a year. Under the regulations of last December, the Pension Board cut off the 
pension to which she was entitled for the death of one or more of her sons in the war 
because, in addition to the $500, she was in receipt of interest on a sum to which, 
according to the records of the Pension Board, amounted to $6,000. That was the 
capital sum, and she was in receipt of the interest on that. I took up the matter 
with the Pensions Board, and I desire to quote a paragraph from a letter just received 
dealing with the question. This is the paragraph :— 

I do not think the fault lies with the pension regulations. It lies rather 
with the Militia Pension Act, 1901, R.S.C. 1906, chapter 42, section 25. "This 
provides that the pension for the widow of a colonel shall be $500. "There is no 
additional provision for the widow of a major-general. With regard to the 
officer who is retired, he is entitled to one-fiftieth of the pay and allowances of 
his rank for each year's service and he pays for this by a deduction of five per 
cent per annum from his pay. If Major-General Cotton were alive and retired 
he would be receiving a pension probably six or seven times as large as the 
pension which is being paid to his widow. If the five per cent of the salary 
which was dedueted had been invested in a Government annuity for the benefit 
of General Cotton so long as he lived and for his surviving consort after he 
died it is certain that Mrs. Cotton would be receiving a fairly decent annuity. 
This only makes the unfairness of the Militia Pension Act, in so far as widows 
are concerned, more striking. 


I wish that put on record for the purpose of reference when we come to consider 
the question. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I desire also to mention to the 
committee a ease which Lt.-Colonel "Towers, of Sarnia, desired to bring to our atten- 
tion. I have had a telephone; message from him at Montreal, where he is delayed. The 
faets in his case correspond somewhat to the ease which Mr. Cockshutt, M.P., brought 
before this committee some time ago. -A well known surgeon in Montreal, this man 
was in receipt of an income estimated at not less than $15,000 a year. He enlisted 
for service with the McGill contingent. His widowed mother had been living with 
him, keeping house for him, paid by him out of the common purse. He was killed in 
Franee, and left to his mother such estate as he had aecumulated, which amounts to 
some $25,000. She has in addition to this son a young girl whom she is educating. 
On these facts, the. Pension Board, who, up to the regulation of December last, had 
paid her a pension, as the mother of the deceased Lt.-Colonel, the son being a lieut- 
enant-colonel, I understand, cut off the pension, and Colonel Towers takes the ground 
that this is a wrongful principle to adopt. While he may not be able to say that the 
Pension Board were outside the regulations,—they appear to have acted absolutely 
according to the regulations—he thinks this committee should take into consideration 
the general position of all mothers, independent of what their private income may be. 

The VicE-CHAmMaAN: The committee asked, the other day, that the Pension Com- 
missioners should bring some members of their staff of inspectors for examination as 
to the methods employed by the inspection staff. We have here this morning three 
members of the visiting staff of inspectors. 


Mrs. M. S. Morrow, Halifax, called. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. I understand, Mrs. Morrow, you are doing certain work for the Pension Com- 
missioners?—A. Yes. 
Q. What class of work are you engaged in?—A. I do the visiting in Nova Scotia, 
for the Nova Scotian Branch at Halifax, which takes in the city of Halifax and the 


whole province of Nova Scotia from one end to the other. 
(Mrs. M. S. Morrow.] 
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Q. What the committee is anxious to learn is what your idea is as to the condition 
of the pensioners and the adequacy of the pensions that are being paid, and, perhaps, 
it would be better if you would tell the committee in your own words what your idea 
is in that connection ?—4A. The condition of the pensioners, as far as my knowledge 
which covers the whole of the province of Nova Scotia (I have been in every county), 
at the present time F would say was very satisfactory. We have not had a great num- 
ber of complaints in regard to the inadequacy of pensions. In the city of Halifax we 
have had a few which is quite natural considering the expensive living which in Hali- 
fax, is, naturally, very much greater than in some other districts. In our country dis- 
tricts our people live on practically nothing, our people in those districts handle very 
little cash. In our fishing districts the people live practically on the produce of the 
sea, and when they have a good season they are well off, when they have not a good 
season they are poor, but, to them the amount granted to a widow is in most cases 
ample. With respect to the $40 granted to the widow in the country districts I have 
no complaint, and, I have also no complaint with regard to the widowed mother or the 
widowed father. In the city of Halifax we have occasional complaint, when I visit 
the pensioners they tell me it is hard work to get on as the rents are large and the liv- 
ing expenses are also heavy.in some cases. I would consider the $40 quite adequate 
in some cases and in other cases it is not adequate. I am speaking now of the allow- 
ance to the widow. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. Just where, may I ask, do you draw the limit? You say that in some cases 
it is sufficient and in other cases it is not; what makes the distinction?—A. The 
distinction is that in some of the cases in Halifax our women are living with their 
families or are earning an extra amount themselves. They have a small family 
and in those cases where they are living with their own people their expenses are 
less in regard to not having to pay big rents. In the case of a woman whose husband 
dies, and who has only one child, she sometimes goes back to live with her own 
people and she pays no rent, therefore it is enough, but in the case of another woman 
who is not so situated and who has to pay rent and cloth herself it is a difficult pro- 
position for her to do it on $40. In our country districts the majority of these 
people are in a very little home and they have a nominal rent, which runs from 
$1.50 a month in those country districts up to $8 or $10 and a very few of them pay 
$15. I have known of one woman who told me she paid $3.50 a year for their house, 
which was a very comfortable little home. Their rents through the country are 
very low, there is no question about that, and they live on very small amounts. They, 
as a rule, are producing a certain amount on their properties which they take to 
the general store and get groceries, etc., in return; they do not handle, and they 
have not handled through their life, a great deal of cash, so I think, $40 through 
` the country districts in the majority of cases is sufficient. I could show, if I had 
the records here, a few cases where it is not adequate, but in the majority of cases 
it is adequate and TI will say we have had practically no complaints in regard to it. 
In the city conditions are different. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. Just before leaving the position of the women, do you find any difference 
between the allowance to the widow of one child and that to the widow of two 
children?—4A. I do not understand your question. 

Q. Complaint has been made to us that the pension for a widow who is alone is 
ample but when there is a child to look after the amount is not so adequate.—A. I 
would certainly. say it is not adequate where there are children. In some cases the 
fact that there are children does not interfere with the woman carrying on her 
occupation because they are at school and it does not prevent the mother from work- 

[Mrs. M. S. Morrow.] 
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ing if she wishes to do it,she can provide the children with clothing, which, while not 
extravagant I think will be sufficient but the cost of clothing and education is high. 

Q. Would you say that generally the allowance of the widow and the widow with 
children is sufficient?—A. I would say it is adequate but not extravagant. 

Q. What would you say about the men’s pension?—A. I have very little to do 
with the men pensioners, I do not come into contact with them except when they 
come into the office; very often I am there when they come in and I talk to them. 

Q. What do you find is their point of view/—A. Well, I find that they are more 


i 


or less disgruntled, sometimes they are justifiably so I think, and sometimes they: 


are rather unreasonable. du 
Q. Will yeu give us some examples of what you think were justifiable, so as to 


have them before the committee ?—4A. I think it would be very difficult for me to give 
you concrete cases without referring to the records and I have not them here. 

Q. Well, can you give us a general idea along the line of complaints which they 
have made?—A. Well, it is generally according to their disability, and according to their 
circumstances and according to their nervous condition at the present time. Some 
of them, I think, are willing to do work but cannot obtain it and they are disgruntled 
because they think they are not being treated properly by the Pensions Board and by 
the people. They come with various complaints of otlier men who are able to do more 
work than they are getting a bigger pension than is allowed them, and there is the 
general complaint that they have served overseas and ought to be more fully compen- 
sated. They as a rule have not very definite complaints. Their statements are general, 
and it is very, very difficult to get them down to hard facts. I would like to mention 
that this is not my work. I am not in the office, but when I am there I endeavour to 
explain to them the circumstances and tell them that we are only carrying out the 
regulations, and that the Pensions Board is not a charitable organization, which a great 
many of them think it is. They also think that they should be able to come to us, and 
that we'should give them assistance. I have had several people ask me if it would 
not be possible for us to assist them in sending their children to specialists, or to a 
hospital. One woman wrote and asked us if we could not provide her with funds to 
send a child to the hospital, and so forth. They do not seem to realize that there are 


certain pension regulations, and that we are only carrying them out. The nervous man . 


who, before going overseas, was able to earn a living, returns now, to my mind, 
certainly incapacitated from earning a living for eighteen months. Owing to his mental 
condition his grievances are very much aggravated. At the end of eighteen months 
you will probably find his grievanees were not what he thought they were when he 
makes the complaint. These men are difficult to handle in our province, because they 
are not satisfied in some eases to come baek and return to employment that they were 
carrying on before they went overseas. I would like to say, from my experience with 
these men, that I think they are more or less satisfied, or I might say are really fairly 
well satished with their treatment, and that if their good-natured and kindly neigh- 
bours and friends would leave them alone and not agitate them and disgruntle them, 
we would not have very much difficulty with them. Through our eountry districts in 
Nova Scotia a great many of our people can neither read nor write. One person 
possibly in the distriet receives a daily paper, and he picks out of that paper a few 
words; he cannot read the whole subject and can only pick.up a word or two. He picks 
out the word “ gratuity ” or “ pension,” and immediately starts through his little neigh- 
bourhood to ask questions. He finds a man who has possibly lost the tip of his little 
finger, and asks what his pension is, and when he is told, he thinks it is a small sum. 
He does not consider that the man has been granted a pension on his disability. He 
thinks he should be granted a pension because he went overseas, not according to his 
disability, but because he went overseas. The same thing happens with the dependent 
father or mother. They do not realize that the Board of Pensions of the Canadian 


Government is not for one moment attempting to pay for the value of the son's life. 
[Mrs. M. S. Morrow.] 
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That would be impossible, but they think that the instant a son or a foster son has 
been killed, they are entitled to the pension, regardless of the circumstances. They 
think they are entitled to it whether that boy has ever in any way assisted them or not 
—that they are entitled to a pension because the son has been killed. 

Q. Legally responsible for the loss?—A. Legally responsible for the loss of the life 
of the boy. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q- Going back to that widow with the one child, you said that in some cases the 
widow with the one child went back to her parents’ home, and by that means she could 
live comfortably on her pension ?—4. Yes. 

Q. But if she could not do that, if she had to maintain a house herself for her 
child or two children, if she had two, would the pension be sufficient for the widow 
and the one child, or the widow and two children at the present rate?—A. At the 
forty dollars, and twelve dollars and ten dollars? 

Q. Forty dollars, twelve and ten and eight. Confine it to the one?—4A. That gives 
her fifty-two a month. Yes, she could live on it. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. Could she live on it at Halifax?—A. Yes, I think she could. She would have 
to be an extrémely good manager and very economical, but she could live on it. i 

Q. The point has been made that the woman who gets forty may go out and 
work, and very often does, and she may board and live more cheaply than the woman 
with children; but that the woman with one child has to find a home and has to look 
after the child if it is small, and it is advisable that she should have a house rather 
than her room, and that the allowance in the case of one child should be increased, 
and possibly in the ease of two children also. What would you think as to the com- 
parative fairness ?—4A. Between the two cases? 

Q. Between the three cases, or four cases, forty dollars, fifty-two dollars, sixty- 
two dollars and seventy dollars?—A. Well, take the highest; unquestionaby the 
woman could live on seventy dollars. 

('Bhat 1 is with the three children ?—A. Yes. I am speaking of the city, not the 
country. 

Q. There is no doubt about the country ?—A. I do not think so; in fact I should 
imagine not, from my experiences. 


By Mr. Andrews: 

Q. As to the low rents of which we have heard, are they low because the tenants 
are soldiers?—A. No, it is the current rate. In our country district the rents of 
homes are comparatively nothing. Their value is comparatively small. You will find 
a farm of thirty acres, a little cottage of four rooms, quite comfortable and all that, 
valued at about $150 to $200. | We have more land than people down there, unfor- 


tunately. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. You think the woman with forty can live?—4A. I believe the single woman 
with forty dollars can live. i 

Q. With one child, could she live?—A. Fifty-two dollars a month—a little over 
six hundred dollars a year—yes, personally I would say she could live. 

Q. You are as confident of that as of the other?—A. No, not as confident as to 
the fifty-two dollar case nor the sixty-two dollar case. Unquestionably the woman 
with three children can live on seventy dollars, and the single woman on forty, but 
the circumstances of the case make such a tremendous difference. 

[Mrs. M. S. Morrow.] 
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. By Mr. Ross: 


Q. That is, as to how old the children are?—4A. Yes. The woman who is receiving 
her forty dollars and also receiving money for two children, if those children are of 
age and able to go to school, is able to go out and earn a little money, and in many 
eases she has done it all her lifetime, she has never done anything else. She has 
worked every day of her life and has gone out even when her husband was alive and 
worked every day and she can do so now if her children are of age to go to school at 
nine in the morning and come home and eat their lunch, which she leaves for them, 
and she gets home at five o'clock to look after their evening meal. She can do that, 
but if the woman has two or three tiny children she has to hire some person, or ask 
some person to come in and take care of those children while she goes out to work. 
Therefore, when the children are small it is difficult for her to live on that amount. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Are you referring to the city or the country districts?—A. I am speaking of 
the city entirely, not the country distriets., 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. From the point of view of the children when they are young, do you think the 
mother should stay with them?—A. Yes, unquestionably the mother’s place is her home, 
and therefore, in order to keep her home she would require to have a little more money. 
She does not need a great deal more, but she should have a little more. 

Q. Do your duties take you into the homes of pensioners who are partially 
disabled ?—4A. I do not visit the. men pénsioners unless they are married. 

Q. I mean the homes of married pensioners?—A. I visit the homes of partially 
disabled men. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 


Q. Do you find much complaint of the allowance for partially disabled men ?—4A. 
No, I have not heard complaints. 

Q. From elsewhere; we have,been told that there are complaints, particularly in 
the cases of those men who come within the low range of disability, five, ten or fif- 
teen per cent. Have you had any experience of that?— A. Personally, I have not had 
any experience, but I would like to state that my visiting has been extremely limited. 
I have not done as much visiting as has been done in other districts because, unfor- 
tunttely, our Halifax office has been under-staffed. For almost two years, for eighteen 
moths, I had the entire province to cover, so that it was practically and absolutely 
inx;ossible for me to visit our pensioners. It could not possibly be done. My district 
exSends, gentlemen, for many thousands of miles. I paid a visit the other day, and I 
weat five hundred miles by rail and two hundred miles by carriage; so you will realize 
that it is impossible for one woman, or one man, to cover Nova Scotia, do investiga- 
tions, do special cases, and do the yearly visits. So my experience in regard to yearly 
visiting is extremely limited. I am glad to say that that will now be remedied. We 
have now an efficient staff, and the visiting will be thoroughly done. But up to date 
it has not been done, simply because one person could-not do it.. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. Do you find that the partially disabled—I am not speaking of the totally dis- 
abled men—are being absorbed in the industrial and eommercial life of Nova 
Scotia? Are they able to get work?—A. To that I am afraid I cannot give a very 
definite answer. I think they are being given a very fair chance to do it, and I 
think wherever there is work for them they are being given the preference. But the 
conditions of our commercial life in Nova Scotia at present are unsettled as they 
are every place else, and, of course, it is difficult for some men to obtain work. But 

I think, as a rule, they are being absorbed, and I know they are being given the 
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preference. I think you will find—any person who has mixed with them will find— 
that some of our men are not willing to go back to the work which they did prior 
to the war, and are not fitted to do other kinds of work. I have one case in mind 
of a man who came back. I happened to be in the country district and a lady came 
to me with a very sad tale of how this man had been very badly treated and was 
solieiting subseriptions for magazines in Nova Seotia, that he had been in her town 
and she had given him food and done all sorts of things for him. His story was 
that he had come back and had applied for a position, and had been given one which 
consisted of sweeping a wharf, that he objected to doing that kind of work, and had 
been given nothing more. I asked her his name, and on my return to the office I 
looked up his file. I found he was drawing a small pension—I cannot remember 
whether it was five, eight or ten dollars. He was only a partial disability. I made 
- inquiries in reference to the man and found that on his return from overseas he 
had applied for employment to W. B. McCoy. He had been given a position but it 
was not that of sweeping a wharf. Our wharves are not swept. He was given a 
position, but objected to it, saying he wished an accountant’s position. Mr. McCoy 
took the trouble to get him an accountant’s position, and when this was done he 
went to the office for a certain number of days, and the person, in whose office he 
was employed, reported that the man was absolutely incapable of doing accountant’s 
work, that he did not know anything about it. He had never done it, and could 
not do it; so, of course, he lost his position. In the meantime, he had been appointed 
io the Dominion Police, but before that appointment, in the interim between his 
losing the position of accountant and joining the Dominion Police, he, at his own 
desire, undertook to get subscriptions for the Courier. The man was not hardly 
treated, as you will see. He was dissatisfied; he did not want to do the work which 
he had done before he went overseas, and he was not capable of doing the work 
that he wanted. He is now in the Dominion Police, and fairly well satisfied; but 
you see it is a difficult proposition to please our men when they are not satisfied to 
go back to the work they are capable of doing. I have been accused of being hard 
on the returned soldier and on the pensioners, but I am not. I would do anything 
in the world for them, but I am not going to spoil When. it is not fair to them. We 
want men, not spoiled children. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. You have mentioned one particular case; have you had many similar cases 
in your experience?—A. No, I have not. That was the only special case brought to 
my notice. There may have been others, however, brought to the attention of the 
office, but that was the only one brought to my personal knowledge. 


By Mr. Andrews: 

Q. I gather from your remarks that it is your general experience that the men 
do not realize that they are being pensioned for disability only; that they think 
they are being paid for their services overseas?—A. Yes, a great many of them do. 

Q. You find that these men do not understand that they are being pensioned 
for physical disability only?—A. I do not think I quite said that. 

Q. I gathered from your remarks that they expected to be paid for their services 
overseas.—A. I was referring to the dependents, not to the men themselves. 


Witness retired. 


Miss E. M. Kearney, called. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. I understand you are engaged in insyecterial work for the Pension Comrais- 


sioners?—4A. Yes. 
[Miss E. M. Kearney.] 
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Q. Where?—A. In the Montreal district. 
Q. In the city?—A. No, we cover the military district, the eastern townships, 
the north shore of the St. Lawrence as far as Three Rivers, and the Laurentian moun- 


tains. 

Q. Just tell the committee some of your experiences along the lines of Mrs. Mor- 
row’s testimony. Tell us about the rents?—4A. So far as rents are concerned, they are 
very much higher in Montreal than in other parts of the province of Quebec, or in 
Nova Scotia. You cannot possibly get a house in Montreal for less than $6 or $7 a 
month, not even the so-called community houses that are-put up by different organiza- 
tions to be rented out to the men who are in their employ. Out in the country: 

Q. Can you get houses in Montreal for $6 or $7 a month?—A. Yes. 

Q. What sort of a house?—4A. It will probably consist of a three-room house, built 
in the back of a yard. 

Q. What would be a reasonable rent for a mechanic’s house?—A. I would say 
from $11 to $16. Ont in the outlying distriets the housing is poor. The visiting in the 
district of Quebec, particularly up in the mountains, necessitates miles and miles of 

. driving—sometimes- requiring half an hour and sometimes three-quarters of an hour 
driving to one’s neighbour, and even in these localities one cannot get a house for less 
than $5 or $6 a month, and that does not include an acre of ground—if there were 
some ground where the people could cultivate it would be different—but there is just 
a little bit of ground and the tenant does not dare to trespass beyond the limits of 
the small area. That would be a two-roomed house, reached by means of a ladder, 
and built right up against a bar with no dividing wall between, consequently the condi- 
tions are most unsanitary. 

Q. No dividing wall between the house and the barn?—A. Well it is only just a 
plain wooden wall—the house.is built up against the barn. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. Do they keep pigs?—A. Oh, they keep everything, pigs included. Many times 
we have to push a pig away to get to the front door. , 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. What do you say about a $40 allowance for a widow without children ?—A. In 

many outlying districts it is more than the women have ever had in their lives before, 
_but in so far as-the city is concerned it is very hard for the women without children to 
live and with regard to the woman with four or five children 

Q. Supposing you take the widow without any children, do you think she needs 
more than $40 to live in the eity?—4A. She needs $50. 

Q. Now the woman with one child first, a little child?—A. That woman according 
to the Pension Regulations gets $52, and on the same basis that would give her $62, 
which would seem to me to be inadequate. 

Q. Now she is getting $52 only and she should get?—A. $62. 

Q. Suppose she has two children, the present regulations wovld give her $62. 
Can she live in the city if they are small children on that?—A. If they are small, yes, 
but once they begin to go to school and have to be edueated, with a woman whose 
children are going to school it would be difficult owing to the educational system of 
Quebec. In very many outlying distriets school fees have to be paid and books have 
to be bought and as a-consequence there are a number of children who do not go to 
school; there is no compulsory educational laws in Qubeec. i 


By Mr. Lapointe: 
Q. They have free books in Montreal, have they not?—A. No, schooling is free 
but you must provide books and any child that has no books must go back home. 
Q. Free books are furnished for poor people?—A. Well, my experience has been 


that wherever people are receiving an allowance from the Government, regardless of 
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what the amount may be, as long as it has the name of an allowance from the Govern- 
ment they are not counted as poor people. 

Q. We do not take count of an allowance from the Government with regard to 
the schooling in Montreal; the property owners are paying for it?—A. Yes, but the 
books are not supplied. 

Mr. Lapointe: The books are supplied to families that are poor. Our principals 
in every school are instructed to keep books and give them to the children if they are 
satisfied that the people cannot buy them. 


By the Vice-Chatrman: 


Q. As I understand Miss Kearney’s stand it is this, that where the widow is 
getting a pension, and there are children, those who are responsible for the decision 
do not consider her to be a poor woman when she is getting a pension?—A. In every 
case I ask the question whether the children are going to school and the name of the 
school which they are attending; of course I have a list of the schools and I have 
never yet received any answer different from this, “ Yes, but we have to pay for the 
books, which are very expensive.” 


By Mr. Lapointe: 
Q. The poor children are generally given books free, that is our practice; if the 
' father or mother think they cannot buy the books then they will be given to the 
children free?—A. But in the registers of the schools—I have gone to the schools in 
eases like that and I have looked at the registers in the principal’s office and I have 
seen it entered there, “Child of a soldier,” and I have seen it recorded there that the 
children did not attend regularly, that they have no books, and I have said, “Why 2?” 
and the reply has been, “ We have the books here for the poor children, but the mothers 
of these children are getting an allowance.” 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


©. Do I understand that in your opinion you think both in the rural and in 
the urban districts of Quebec the pension allowances are too low for the widows and 
in respect to the children ?—A. Yes, I do. 

Q. They need io get $10 a month up?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any experience in the homes of disabled men ?-—A. Yes, I have gone 
into many of them and I would say that the discontent is very largely among the 
men who are disabled anywhere from 5 per cent to 25 per cent, and who are getting 
a small disability pension. That is a small amount for a man who has a wife and 
children and consequently he is discontented for the same reason that Mrs. Morrow 
has referred to, that he does not get the idea that he has been pensioned according 
to his disability, he thinks that he is pensioned for his service. They have complained 
to me and they say, “ I have served for three years and I am only getting $10 a month 
while my neighbour who served only nine months is getting $30. 


By Mr. Lapointe: 


Q. I have heard the same complaint, but I do not know why?—A. They do not 
look at the pension as having been given according to their disability and, I am afraid, 
it would take a lot of pursuasion to make them look at it that way. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. Have you any suggestion as to how that difficulty can be overcome? Is it that 
‘they do not understand or has it not been fully explained to them?—A. I think they 
are spoiled to a great extent. 
By Mr. Andrews: 
Q. It is a very common thing to hear them say, “ I have been over there three years 


- and I am only getting $10 a month,” that is a common expression heard everywhere.— 
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A. I think there are very many of those soldiers who have a greater desire to get a 
pension than they have to get a position; while that class is in the minority there are 
quite a number of men coming within it. : 
Q. What do you mean by “ position," a Government position or work?—A. Work 
of any kind. 
By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. With regard to the men who are getting pensions from 25 per cent upward do 


you think those pensions are fairly adequate?— A. Oh, yes, Į do. Of course in excep- 
tional eases they may not be, but in the majority of them it is fairly adequate. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 

Q. What do you find, at the present time, to be the disposition on the part of 
employers towards the scldiers?—A. They are willing to give the returned soldier a 
chance, but unfortunately I have met the managers of six or seven firms in Montreal, 
whom I know personally, and they told me they would not give employment to a 
returned soldier. 

By Mr. Ross: 
Q. Why?—4A. They claim that they could not give him the position in view of 


the fact that he would be off so much on account of sickness. I have argued that 
point with them many, many times. 


iBy Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. Do they allege that their decision is based on their experience in the employ- 
ment of returned soldiers, or are they opposed to it on principle?—A. They are 
opposed to it, and oppose it on heresay. 


By Mr. Pardee: 
Q. They have not tried?—A. No, and they will not try. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. A large number of firms have given employment to returned soldiers?—A. 
Yes, quite a number. 

Q. We had before the Committee on Returned Soldiers a year or two ago the 
Dominion Bridge man, who told us that he had at that time in his employ 600 to 
700 returned soldiers.—A. Many munition plants, Peter Lyall & Company, Dominion 
Bridge Company and the Canada Car and Foundry Company, where they have two 
applicants and one of them a retyrned soldier, the returned soldier gets the preference 
and allowances are made. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: — 

Q. Most of the large firms would give them a good opportunity?—4A. Yes, the 

larger firms would. ; 
By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. Has your experience led you to any conclusion as to whether or not there is 
this industrial impairment as alleged?—A. No. 

Q. Do you mean that your experience does not lead you to any conclusion, or 
that there is no impairment?—A. My experience has led me to believe the returned 
soldier is making good. 

Q. When he gets a chance?—A. Yes. Give him a chance and he will make good. 
In many cases these men are employed in firms where they have a large staff, and 
most of them have had previous business experience, and we know these business 
firms, and when we hear of our pensioners being in these firms we very often tele- 
phone to the people whom we know, and tell them of the returned soldier being there, 

[Miss E. M. Kearney.] 
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and asking them to give him every consideration and to report to us on the man's 
progress. Of course, this is entirely outside of pension work. 

Q. Is there a Soldiers’ Aid Commission in Quebec looking after securing employ- 
ment for returned men?—A. Yes, there is the branch connected with the T) ACER 
and also the Quebec Returned Soldiers’ Association, as they call it, with an office 
in the Dandurand Building. 

Q. It is well organized?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lapointe: 


Q. Are there many soldiers not yet pensioned in Montreal?—A. Well, of course, 
as they are discharged their medical documents are sent to Ottawa, and the pension 
goes through if they are eligible for it. 


By Mr. McCurdy: / 
Q. What time does it take to get a pension from the time the application is 
made.—A. I think Mr. Archibald could answer that better than I can. 


By Mr. Lapointe: 


Q. In your visiting here and there, did you hear there was some trouble or com- 
plaint about that?—4A. Under the present system, a man is notified as to what his 
pension will be, and then if he is dissatisfied, he appears before our medical examiner, 
and of course that takes a longer time than it would if the man were satisfied with the 
pension which was to be given to him. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Is there any unreasonable delay in the granting of pensions ?—4A. The question 
does not arise, because the post-discharge pay carries them. over. 

Q. Can you tell me the average time between the time of discharge and the award 
being given ?—4A. I would say six weeks to two months. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. Have you in your experience had any complaint from soldiers that their pension 
awards did not go through promptly ?—A. Not in the last nine months, but prior to that 
there were complaints. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 

Q. Have you an opinion as to the adequacy of the pension to a totally disabled man 
who has a wife and three children—a family of five?—A. In my opinion it is quite 
adequate, because of the many total disability pensioners I doubt if there is ten per 
cent of them who cannot take up some work, even though they are totally disabled 
pensioners. Take a man suffering from tuberculosis, one hundred per cent disabled, 
receiving a total disability pension, that man can do outside work. He will very often 
yun a mail livery in the mountains, and in addition to that he is getting his pension. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 

Q. Is the man who is totally disabled and not able to earn anything outside of the 
pension able to get along? How does he get along? Do you find much difficulty with 
that class?—A. No, because in the majority of cases they have the Helplessness 
Allowance. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 

Q. I would like to make the matter more definite. Is $1,056 in Quebec sufficient 
to maintain the average family of five, man, wife and three children, assume he does 
no work whatever?—A. Yes, it is. i 

Q. In your opinion it is?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can a man and wife and three children live in Montreal for $1,056 2—4. Yes. 

Q. Reasonably well?—A. Yes. 


[Miss E. M. Kearney.] 
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By Mr. Ross: 

Q. You say that a woman receiving forty dollars cannot live reasonably, but 
can only maintain herself if she has no children? Does she as a matter of fact 
supplement that forty dollars by working 2—A. Well, in many cases they do, but in 
other cases they do not, chiefly on account of pride. 

Q. And you really think that if she does not supplement that with outside work 
she cannot live on forty dollars a month?—A. Not reasonably. 


By Mr. Lapointe: 


Q. You heard Mrs. Morrow’s statement a few minutes ago?—A. Yes. 

Q. About the custom of the wife leaving her baby or children at home, and going 
to work, and earning something. Do you know anything about that in Montreal, 
whether it is done generally?—A. It is not customary in Montreal. 

Q. So that soldiers have to count on the $1,056 to live on?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you calculate that some houses may be rented as low as $7 a month?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Will you point out where you can find those places?—A. Point St. Charles. 

Q.In the backyard or somewhere or other?—A. You can get a little house for 
that. 

Q. Would it be more barn than house?—A. No, a comfortable house. Of course, 
they are not A1 houses. You can also get houses at $10 a month on the streets. Do 
you know Montreal? 

Q. Yes, I do.—A. On the streets around the Hochelaga district you can get them. 

Q. I do not want to contradict you, but there is no such thing as you describe 
in that district. The rents are up to $15. You get quite a small tenement for $15, I 
think. As to Point St. Charles you are probably right. You may have a building in 
a backyard, and so on, but in the other districts you cannot get them?—(No answer.) 


By Mr. Brien: 


Q. Regarding the tuberculosis case which you referred to, where a totally disabled 
tubercular case might carry on in the rural mail delivery in the mountains, that man, 
I presume, would live in a small house with a family—two, three, four, five or six 
children ?—A. Yes. 

Q. A total disability pension is not granted in tuberculosis cases, unless they 
are totally disabled and the case would be considered far enough advanced for a 
sanitorium?—A. We have a visitor on our staff who is a totally disability pensioner, 
a tuberculosis ease, and he is one of our out-of-town visitors. 

Q. Are no precautions taken for the protection of the family in that case?— 4A. 
This man does not happen to have a family. N 

Q. I was asking with reference to a case where there is a family ?—A. Yes, the 
man sleeps out of doors, and when the visitor calls we always impress upon them 
the necessity of sanitation and of taking precautions to prevent the spread of disease. 
The man is also summoned to the district office for medical examination every six 
months, and there again he is cautioned by the medical examiner. 

Q. This man has a total disability pension, and I am afraid his disease is in an 
active state. 


By Mr. Lapointe: 


Q. When you say Montreal, do you include Verdun? There has been quite a lot 
of soldiers from there, and I have had no complaints at all—A. We have had no 
C OR in fact, we find the class of people who live in Verdun give us the least 
trouble. 

Q. Do you visit the French part of the city, too ?—4. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Do you know what I mean by the St. James’ district?—A. That will be around 
St. James’ parish. 

Q. Where the Laval school is, and the fine suburb along the whole of Sherbrooke 
street. Have you heard any soldiers complaining around there?—A. No. 

Witness retired. 


Mr. W: R! Erujbr- called. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. You are doing certain inspectorial work in connection with the pensions ?—A. 
Fam - 

Q. Out of Kingston ?—A. Out of Kingston. 

Q. Would you tell the committee how you find conditions there, and let us have 
any suggestions you may care to make?—A. Amongst the dependent pensioners in 
the Kingston District, my experience has been that conditions are eminently satis- 
factory. We have no cases, at least not to my knowledge, where a widowed mother, 
or a widow, either with or without children, who is a careful manager is suffering 
any hardship. With regard to the disability pensioners, I find, not only as a member 
of the Pensions staff, but as a member of the Great War Veterans’ Association, and 
a returned man, that they complain not about the percentages awarded by the doctors, 
but about the amounts. The man who has a definite disability very rarely complains. 
It is the man whose disability is very small, and perhaps non-existent, who complains. 

Q. When you say that they do not complain about the percentages but about the 
amounts, you mean that they complain they do not get enough money for the dis- 
ability?—A. When a man goes to the Kingston office, the doctor endeavours to send 
him away satisfied. He tells him he is going to recommend a pension, that he has a 
certain percentage of disability, and explains how he computes that disability. In 
` ninety-nine cases out of one hundred the man agrees with the computation of the 
doctor. He may not agree with the amount which he gets. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: ; 

Q. Does the doctor explain at the same time how much he will get for the per- 
centage?—A. Yes, the doctor can show him the scale for himself, and for his wife 
and children. 

Q. And when he gets that he begins to grumble?—A. That is the man with the 
small pension. I do not find that the man with.a big disability grumbles. ` 


By Mr. McCurdy: 
Q. Does the latter grumble about the total?—A. Not usually, sir. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. Do you cover the rural districts as well as the urban district?—A. I do. 

Q. How do you find the cost of living in the county, as compared with the city? 
—A. It is a good deal less in the county. 

Q. Do you think a woman can live on $40 a month in Kingston, that is a woman 
without children ?—A. Yes, I think she can. She can either live in a small house, 
or board. Among the cases I have visited, I have never found a woman in need, pro- 
vided she was a good manager. 


By Hon. Mr. Ross: 
Q. She is comfortable2—A. Yes, not stylish, but comfortable. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. Take the woman with one child who gets $52. How do you think she is 
situated?—A. I think the same remark applies to her; if she manages her pension 
allowance in the way she should she can live comfortably. 


Q. Do you think the same all the way up?—A. The same for others with children. 
[Mr. W. R. Elliott.] 
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By Mr. Ross: 
Q. Do you mean in the city ?—5A. Either in the city or country. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. Then in your judgment, the allowances are sufficiently high to permit of a 
reasonable living?—A. They are, so fay as I have ever seen. I have had no cases in 
my experience extending over sixteen months which would go to show that a woman 
cannot live reasonably well on the allowance. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Give us a idea of what your experience has been. Have you any record of the 
number of people you have visited ?—A. I cannot tell you that. I have investigated 
several cases in Kingston, Belleville, and other towns in our distriet, and in the 
country. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. How many visits have you paid all together ?—A. I ean only give you a very 
vague idea. In some weeks, 30, or 40. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. Have you made five hundred visits altogether ?—A. Yes, I think I have. - 


By Mr, Redman: 


Q. Is there any margin for the accidents of life, illness and emergencies, and that 
sort of thing?—A. A very small margin. 


By Mr. Brien: 


Q. Take the ease of a widow without children; can she get board and lodgings in 
the city of Kingston at much less than a dollar a day?—A. No, I do not think so.  : 

Q. That is $365 a year out of $480, which leaves little more than $100?—A. A 
dollar a day would be $7 a week, and I think perhaps that a woman there can get a 
very comfortable board for about $5 a week. 

Q. Does that include food and lodging?—A. Food and lodging. 

Q. Board and lodging?—A. Yes. 

Q. Comfortable?—A. Yes, very comfortable. 


By Mr. McCurdy: 


Q. Do you ever have any difficulty in investigating cases where wives of pensioners- 
are drifting into trouble?—A. Yes, and where there are two wives, I have only had one 
case of that sort. 

Q. Have you had any trouble in locating cases of pensioners drifting into immor- 
ality, where you have had to take some action?—A. We have had some cases of that 
kind come to our notice, mostly among widows. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. Taking your evidence altogether as near as I can get at it it is that in your 
opinion the pensions that at present are paid are sufficient?—A. In my opinion the 
pensions that are being received at the-present time are sufficient to keep a woman 
fairly comfortable. 

Q. And your opinion in that respect applies to the whole of the graduated scale 
including the lower?—A. I base my opinion on the cases I have seen. 

Q. And outside the disability pensions your opinion is the same generally, all 
through?—A. Yes, for the disability, all through. ; 
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Q. How are the rents at Kingston?—A. The pensioners usually get small houses; 
you ean get them for $10 to $19 a month. 

Q. As low as that?—A “>; I think they can get a house around there that is 
quite respectable for from $10 to $15 a month. 


By Mr. Sutherland: 


Q. Do you find any diffieulty where some of them are ill and require doctors and 
attendance?—A. No, I have never come across any cases of that sort where there is 
any difficulty with regard to the allowances. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. But they do have illness, of course?—A. I presume so, but I have never met 
any case where the pensioners had been ill and required assistance. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. The man has always been able to take care of himself?—A: So far as we 
know, he has been able to get along all right. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. That is perhaps due to the fact that the military hospital and the Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment are there, and it is the headquarters of the Soldiers’ Aid Asso- 
ciation of Ontario, and there is also the Great War Veterans’ Association, so that the 
ground is pretty well covered. 


By Mr. Pardee: 


Q. On account of those institutions Mr. Nickle has spoken of to take care of all 
the cases of illness and that sort of thing, the. returned soldier in Kingston is well 
provided for?—A. Yes, I believe he is. 

Q. But he might not fare as well outside?—4A. Supposing a returned man fell 
ill from his disability recurring, he would receive free treatment and support from 
the Department of Soldiers Civil Re-establishment. 

Q. And at his own home?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Well, he would receive it in the institutions that have been spoken of?—4A. 
Yes. 

Q. But that would not apply to the outlying districts?—A. Oh, yes; any man 
whose disability occurs ean receive treatment. 

Q. I understand that, but in the ease of ordinary illness, not a recurrence of 
the man's disability, would he be helped in that way at all?—4A. I understand that 
for one year subsequent to discharge treatment will be given to any man who has come 
back regardless of how the illness was caused. 

Q. Leaving out the Kingston district altogether—take another district—would it 
be just as happily situated as Kingston is for that sort of treatment?—A. I do not 
know about that. 

Q. Supposing you take away what you have just told us now, that for a certain 
period they would receive free treatment, will that make in your opinion any differ- 
ence as far as the pension is concerned ?—4A. Well, in cases like that, if the man were 
to fall sick probably he would have a hard time. 

Q. Then, without these privileges, do you think the pension is sufficient 2—A. I do, 
because an ordinary labouring man if he falls sick has no provision made for him now 
and, I think, the pensioner is just as well off as he is. 

Q. Then your argument is that provided-the pensioner is getting as much as the 
ordinary labouring man he is just as well off?—A. I do not think they are; not 
exactly. 

Q. I am taking the whole graduated scale of pensions and asking you for a general 
opinion. Do you think—I want you to thoroughly understand the question—that. for 


each particular case the pension paid is sufficient?—A. I do. 
[Mr. W. R Elliott] 
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Q. Do you think that after the period of free treatment of disability and illness 
under the present pension law has expired that it will still be sufficient ?—A. I do. 

Q. And you base your opinion on that point on this: that if the ordinary labour- 
ing man can live, the pensioner can live?—A. I do. 

Q. Then you will only go this far along that line, that the pensioner must get as 
much proportionately as the ordinary labouring man? That is a fair deduction, is it 
not/—4A. You mean with regard to the pensions? 

Q. You say that a pensioner ought to be able to live as well as the ordinary labour- 
ing man?—A. Yes. 

Q. And so that is why the pensioner should be satisfied ?—4A. When I said that he 
could live I meant he would be able to make just as good provision if unfortunate cir- 


cumstances should befall him, like sickness, as that same man would have been able © 


to make before the war ever started. 
By Mr. Andrews: 

Q. Here is a case which was submitted to this Committee as necessary clothing 
for a widow showing what it would cost a widow in a western city, “1 winter suit $45; 
1 winter coat, $35; 1 winter hat, $10; 1 pair of winter boots, $7.50; 1 pair of summer 
shoes, $7.50; 1 pair of overshoes, $2; two winter woollen petticoats at $3 each, $6; 1 
pair winter mittens, $3; 2 suits winter underwear, $9; 4 pair of winter stockings at 
75 cents, $3; 1 summer dress, $1.25; 3 suits summer underwear at $2, $6; 6 waists and 
blouses at $3, $18; 2 pairs corsets at $6, $12; 2 summer petticoats at $3, $10.50; 6 
collars at 15 cents, 90 cents; neckwear, ribbons, ete., $1.06; 4 pairs of summer stock- 
ings at 75 cents, $3; 2 pairs of gloves at $1.50, $3; 1 dozen handkerchiefs at 25 cents, 
$3; 1 summer hat, $1.10; 1 pair of rubbers, $1.35; making a total of $226.75. Now 
that comes to about $18 a month and if you have to add rent on to that it would leave 
the woman a very small amount out of her $40 allowance. What do you say as to those 
prices in comparison to what the prices are at Kingston ?—A. I think perhaps that these 
prices are a little higher than a pensioner would pay in Kingston. I am not extremely 
familiar with prices. 

Q. I wanted to find out if there was that difference.—4A. For instance, this says 
* suit $45." I think you can get a respectable suit for less money than that. 

Q. How much ?—4A. Twenty-five or thirty. 3 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. A man's suit?—A. A lady's suit. 
Mr. Lapornte: Is there any allowance made where a pensioner is living in a iD 
where everything is dearer? 
. The Wice-CHamMAN: No, the pension rates are constant from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 
Mrs. M. S. Morrow, re-called. 


By the Viee-Chairman: 

Q. Will you tell us something about that list of prices for ladies’ clothes ?—A. 
This seems to me, according to my limited means, rather a very good outfit. To begin 
with, take the question of winter suit. I do not suppose you gentlemen are very much 
of any authority on ladies’ wearing apparel, and I would like to say that I know noth- 
ing of Edmonton prices. I am speaking of my own personal knowledge. A winter 
suit is put down here at forty-five dollars. The one I have on did not cost that much. 
If a woman pays forty-five dollars for a winter suit it should last her three winters; 
therefore, you could divide that forty-five by three. She has got a winter coat at 
thirty-five dollars. That is exactly the same. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: — ` 
Q. My winter coat lasts ten years sometimes.—A. This is a lady’s outfit. The suit 


I have on has lasted me for three years, and it did not cost forty-five dollars. Then, I + 


[Mr. W. R Elliott.J] 
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see summer dress $25. She is rather expensive with her corsets. She can buy them 
for a great deal less than $6 a pair, and she need not of necessity pay 25 cents for 
her handkerchiefs. She can get very good ones for 10. Looking over that list roughly, 
I should say that that was an extremely liberal allowance. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Extravagant?—A. Yes. I do not mean to say that some ladies are not paying 
$150 for their suits, but I am speaking of the average woman drawing a pension. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. The pensions are allotted on the basis of the ordinary labouring man in the 
labour market.—A. Then that is a very extravagant allowance to my mind. I have 
clothed myself and two grown up daughters for a great many years, and I should 
know something about it, and I say that is a very liberal amount, and 1 should think 
you would find that the majority of women drawing pensions do not spend anything 
like that for clothes. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 
Q. That is an allowance for a year?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 


Q. That is $226 a year for a woman’s clothes alone?—A. That is what it states 
here. I would call that an extravagant amount. 


Witness discharged. 


Pre. FRANK W. MALLETTE re BRITISH PENSION. 


BICKERDIKE, ALTA., April 1, 1919. 
Hon. N. W. RowELr, 
: Ottawa. 

Dear SiR,—Yours of the 22nd of March to hand for which I thank you. 

When I wrote you re pension on the 17th I forgot to mention the fact that I am 
not incurring any expense whatever upon the Government, such as vocational training 
or hospital treatment, both of which I am at liberty to do. 

When re:examined by the medieal men of the Pensions Board on February 10, at 
Edmonton, they told me that if I wished I could be placed in a soldiers’ home for 
totally disabled down near the sea coast, but as I have a comfortable little home for 
my wife and I here told them I preferred to remain here and I am at present taking 
medicine at my own expense rather than go to hospital and leave my wife alone. 

But I surely cannot live on the British rate of pension. Thanking you for your 
further consideration, I remain, : 


Yours sincerely, : 
FRANK M. MALLETTE. 


REprv. 
Orrawa, April 9, 1919. 
Personal. : Y 
Dear MR. MALLETTE,—I have received your further letter of April 1, supplement- 
‘ing your letter of March 17, for which I thank you. 


Yours faithfully, 
N. W. ROWELL. 


The Committee adjourned till Thursday, 10th instant, at 10 o'clock. 
[Mr. W. R. Elliott.] 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS AND 
PENSION REGULATIONS. 


House or Commons, Room 318, 
Tuourspay,-April 10, 1919. 


The Committee met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Rowell, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Andrews, Bonnell, Brien, Green, Lang, Nesbitt, 
Nickle (vice-chairman), Rowell (chairman), and Savard. 


The following communications were read and considered :— 


(1) Letter from the Deputy Minister of Labour submitting a memorandum in 
respect to cost of living and family budgets, prepared by the statistical officer of the 
department.—Ordered that copies be typewritten for the use of the committee. 

(2) Letter dated April 1, from Frank M. Mallette, supplementing letter of March 
17, in reference to insufficient British pension, but incurring no expense upon the 
Canadian Government for treatment.—Ordered extended on the records. See No. 10 
copy of Evidence. 

(3) Extracts from the Act of 1919, relating to French military pensions with 
tables showing the new rates of pensions for 10 per cent, 50 per cent, and 100 per cent 
disability, as to privates, corporals, sergeants, etc., to the rank of a General of Divi- 
sions; also rates of pensions to widows and orphans, and children who are under 18 
years.—Ordered extended on the records. See ‘Appendix to No. 9 copy of Evidence. 

The committee then proceeded to consider the question of pensions relating to 
widows of certain Generals who had served in the Canadian militia; also the question 
of pensions relating to widows and dependents of British and Allied reservists who are 
Canadian citizens. 7 

On motion of Mr. Nesbitt, seconded by Mr. Andrews, it was resolved that further 
considerations upon the various questions pertaining to pensions, now before the 
committee, and the question of preparing a Bill relating thereto, be deferred until 
next meeting to be held on Thursday, April 24—which was agreed to. 


On motion of Mr. Green, the committee then adjourned. 


V. CLOUTIER, Í N. W. ROWELL, 
Clerk. Chairman. 


Tuurspay, April 94, 1919. 


Owing to a Government caucus held this day, notices were sent to members of 
the committee, on instructions received from the chairman, requesting that the meet- 
ing be postponed. 


HovsE or Commons, Room 318, 
Tuerspay, April 29, 1919. 


The Committee met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Rowell, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Andrews, Bonnell, Brien, Clark (N. Bruce), Cronyn, 
Green, Lapointe (St. James), McCurdy, MeGibbon: (Muskoka), Nesbitt, Nickle, 
Pardee, Redman, Ross, Rowell, and Sutherland. 


Mu 
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The following communications w ere read, considered and ordered extended on the 
records :— 
(1) From Mr. E. H. Scammell, D.S.C.R., in reference to total disability, 
and Ineurables. 
(2) From Mr. C. G. MacNeil, Dominion Sec’y-Treasurer, G.W.V.A., in ; 
reference to Widowed mothers, and the term “Military service.” 
(3) From M. Alfred Tarut of the Franco-Belgian sub-committee, C.P.F., in 
reference to supplementary pensions for dependents of reservists in Canada. : 
(4) From Sir Herbert B.. Ames, M.P., in reference to Widows of British , 
Teservists and widows of members of the Royal Air Force. 
(5) From Mrs. Buchan, widow of Brigadier-General Lawrence Roshan: 
' C.M.G., C.V.O., in reference to pension. 
(6) From Mr. M. G. Northam, Medicine Hat, Alta., in reference to claim 
of pension. 
(7) From Hon. Mr. Crerar and H. B. Willing, Winnipeg, in reference to 
Imperial Veterans in Canada. 
(8) Comparative scale of pensions to private, totally disabled by war ser- 
vice,—Prepared by the British Branch of the Pensions Board. 


The following communieations were received, and ordered for further consider- 
ation, when those questions, therein set forth, will be considered by the committee:— 


(1) From the Prime Minister's Secretary submitting the case of Mrs. 
Greenwood, widowed mother of the late Pte. Arthur Greenwood, No. 472809, 
46th Canadian Infantry. 

(2) From Dr. C. R. Dickson, Chairman, Blinded Soldiers? Committee, 
Toronto, in reference to the case of William Cumber Drake, a Veteran of the 

Northwest Rebellion. 

(8) From Col. Hugh Clark, M.P., and Mr. John F. Buckley, in reference 
to soldiers obituaries and military cemeteries. 

(4) From Major Coristine, B.P.C., submitting an extract from the “Petit 
Parisien" which sets forth the scale of pensions, in France, according to the 
degree of disability. 


The committee also considered a communication received from Mr. H. J. Wood- 
side, Secretary of the Ottawa Branch, G.W.V.A., and a copy of resolutions adopted 
by the said Branch, in reference to appointments of men who are not returned soldiers, 
to positions on the Board of Pension Commissioners.—Resolved that said communica- 
tions be referred to the proper authorities for inquiry and report thereon. 


The Committee then adjourned until Tuesday eveneing, 29th April, at 8.15 o'clock. 


House or Commons, Room 318, 
Tuespay, 29th April, 1919. 


The Committee met at 8.15 p.m., the Chairman Hon. Mr. Rowell, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Lapointe (St. James), MeCurdy, MeGibbon (Mus- 
koka), Nesbitt, Nickle and Rowell. 


The Chairman instructed the Secretary to refer the various cases presented by " 
Mr. Cockshutt, M.P., to the Board of Pension Commissioners, for report. 


There being no quorum, the Chairman adjourned the meeting until Thursday, 
May 1, at 8.15 p.m. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND STATEMENTS. 
(1) 


Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment. 


Ortawa, 3rd April, 1919. 
Dear Mr. RowELL :— 


I am directed by Sir James Lougheed to forward to you a copy of a memorandum 
which I addressed to him on the 29th ultimo, regarding totally disabled pensioners. 
Yours faithfully, 


i E. H. SCAMMELL, 


Assistant Deputy Minister. 
The Hon. N. W. Rowzrr, K.C., 


President of the Privy Council, 
Ottawa. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOLDIERS’ CIVIL RE-ESTABLISHMEN'. 


, Orrawa, March 29, 1919. 
The Honourable the Minister :— 


In view of the consideration which-is now being given to the subject of pensions 
by the special Committee of Parliament, I desire to bring to your notice a situation 
which should, I submit, be dealt with by that Committee. 

Owing to the fact that the term “total disability” is now given a technical meaning 
there may be, and often is, a decided difference between a man with a total disability 
and a totally disabled man. In the table of disabilities issued by the Board of Pension 


. Commissioners there are numerous injuries which entitle a man to 100 per cent pen- 


sion, known as a total “ disability ” pension. In some of these the man is totally dis- 
abled, in other words cannot earn anything, while in the others his earning capacity 
may not be diminished at all. To illustrate—a man who has been disabled by being 
shot through the spine is entitled to 100 per cent pension. If he is bed-ridden he may 
be given an additional $300 per year, making a total of $900 per year. If, however, he 
is not bedridden, though he cannot work at all he is entitled only to $600. On the other 
hand a man who has lost all his fingers or all but one finger on both hands, or a man 
who has lost his both hands or any two extremities, is entitled to the same pension. 
The result is that some men are drawing total disability pensions, who are able to earn 
as much as before enlistment, while others are drawing exactly the same rate who are 
unable to work at all. 

The problem of incurables is likely to be a serious one for this Department unless 
adequate provision is made whereby these men can reside at their homes under the 
eare of their relatives. 

A totally disabled man with a wife and two children is entitled to $89 per month 
while he is undergoing treatment by this Department, if he lives in an institution, or 
$113 per month, if he is residing at his own home. The same man when he is pensioned 
would receive $80 per month, while living at his own home, unless he is bed-ridden, 
or otherwise requires the services of an attendant, when he would receive $105. The 
result is that it has been necessary for this Department either to carry a number of men 
on strength for pay and allowances or to place them in a hospital. The latter is a 
much more expensive procedure and should be avoided unless absolutely necessary. 

The number of men who are totally disabled is not likely to be large, and I know 
that it is your wish that adequate provision should be made for them and their families. 
I, therefore, suggest that there should be special provision made regarding pension 
for these men. According to the present regulations I have shown that a totally dis- 
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abled pensioner, not requiring an attendant, receives $80 per month only, for his own 
maintenance and that of his wife and two children. If he were dead the wife and two 
children would be entitled to $62 per month, so that the man himself is supposed to 
live on $18 per month. The same ratio, providing $18 only for the man runs through 
the whole list, starting with the man and wife without children. 

In order to meet the situation I suggest that an allowance should be made for the 
wife and children on the same basis as though the man were dead, as is done in the 
case of an insane man, and that the man himself, when living at his own home, should 
be granted $50 per month for his own maintenance, or if he requires an attendant $15 
per month. Even this latter figure is a good deal less than it would cost to maintain 
him in a home for incurables. Z 

Those maintained in homes for incurables should also be discharged and pensioned, 
practically on the same basis as an insane man. The wife and family, if any, should 
receive a pension equal to what they would have received if the man had been killed, 
and he should in addition to his maintenance be given, say $10 per month. 

Tt would be preferable for this matter to be handled by the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners, but if any confusion would result it may be desirable for this Department 
to ask Council for powers to carry out the proposals. 


(Sgd.) E. H. SCAMMELL, 


(2) 
THE GREAT WAR VETERANS' ASSOCIATION. 


‘ 


The Honourable N. W. Rowe tt, 
Chairman, Parliamentary Committee 
on Pensions. 


April 10, 1919. 


SIR,—I beg to submit herein for the consideration of the Parliamentary Committee 
on Pensions further suggestions advanced by the Association, with respect to the 
subjeet of Pensions. S| 

1. That in estimating the income of a widowed mother to determine the award 
of pension, no consideration be given to any benefit received by her on account of the. 
soldier’s death. 

This suggestion is submitted at the special request of various organizations in 
Toronto, and has been prompted by the deduction of Civic Insurance from the pen- 
sions awarded-widowed mothers in that city. Civic insurance payable to- dependents 
of deceased members of the forces is now issued in monthly instalments of thirty 
dollars. This is apparently considered as ordinary income by the Board of Pension 
Commissioners, and partial pension of ten dollars only is granted, where such insur- 
ance is paid. It is not considered just that these dependents should thus be deprived 
of a supplementary benefit generously accorded them by the City of Toronto or other 
municipality. 

2. That in the preparation of the Pension Act the term “military service” be 
defined simply as “service in the Military and Naval Forces of Canada”; and that 
the principle hitherto adopted be adhered to, viz., that all disabilities incurred during 
that period of service, from any cause whatsoever, be considered pensionable, with such 
qualifications as may later be set forth in the regulations. Further that the same 
principle be applied to the definition of a * member of the Forces.” 

It has been suggested that an attempt will be made to define “ military service” 
and “member of the Forces” in such a way as to exclude from the benefits of the 
Pension Act those whose disabilities were incurred while not actually in combatant 
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service. This, it is submitted. would be a grevious mistake, as under conditions which 
prevailed in this war there can be no discrimination as to service. Moreover the prin- 
ciple has already been adopted that for any disability contracted while in uniform the 
soldier is entitled to pension. Any violation of this principle would now constitute 
a serious breach of contract. To prevent any injustice, it is desirable that the defini- 
tion of these terms be expressed in the broadest sense, and that necessary qualifications 
be specified in the regulations. 
I trust that these matters may receive your favourable consideration. 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


C. G. MacNEIL, 
Dominion Secretary-Treasurer, 


G.W.V.A. of Canada. 


April T0; 3 9E 
Memorandum for the Parliamentary Committee on Pensions. 


1. That in estimating the income of a widowed mother to determine the award 
of pension, no consideration be given to any benefit received by her on account of 
the soldier’s death. 

2. That in the preparation of the Pension Act the term “military service” be 
defined simply as “ service in the Military and Naval Forces of Canada”; and that 
the principle hitherto adopted be adhered to, viz., that all disabilities incurred during 
that period of service from any cause vitae be considered pensionable, with 
such qualifications as may later be set forth in the regulations. 

Further that the same principle be applied to the definition of a 
forces.” 


e 


* member of the 


(0G ME 


Orrawa, April 12, 1919. 


Dear &m,—I have your letter of April 10, and note your suggestions with regard 
to pensions. These will be laid before the Pensions Committee at its next meeting. 
Yours faithfully, 
N. W. ROWELL. 
C. G. MacNetm, Esq., 
Dominion Secretary-Treasurer, G. wx. A 
Ottawa, Canada. 


(3) 
THE CANADIAN PATRIOTIC FUND. 


Sous-CourrE Fraxnco-BELGE, 347 AVENUE VIGER, MONTREAL. 
MONTREAL, April 10, 1919. 
Mr. W. F. Nickrs, M.P., 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa. = 


Drar Sm, —I heard recently that you had been kind enough to take some interest 
in the welfare of the war widows of the French, Belgian and Italian reservists, in 
favour of which the Federal Parliament will be asked to grant a pension to supplement 
the pension they will receive from the native country of their husbands. 


TE, 
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Having been in chafge of the Franco-Belgian and Italian section of the Canadian 
Patriotic Fund in the district of Montreal since the beginning of the war I know them 
well I have learned to like them and am very sorry to think of the situation they 
will have to face when the allocations are stopped. 

And still they are Canadians at heart. Most of the children have been born in 
Canada and many of the mothers are Canadians. So in helping them the Govern- 
ment would not be pensioning foreigners but widows and orphans who are Canadians. 

The number of these widows in my opinion will not exceed one hundred. 

According to the new law on pensions now before the French Parliament in France 
the war widows will receive 800 franes a year and the children 300 franes. We have 
every reason to believe that the pensions of the Belgian and Italian Government will 
be about the same. 

; So a family composed of the widow and two children will receive only about $22 
a month. 

With such a small pension you can judge of the hardships they will have to bear 
if the Government does not come generously to their help. 

Thanking you for the interest you are showing to these widows and orphans and 
hoping that your efforts will meet with success I beg to remain. 

Yours truly, 


ALFRED TARUT, 
Chairman. 


(4) 
RESERVISTS’ PENSIONS. 


House or Commons, 
Ortawa, April 11, 1919. 


Dear Mr. RowELL,—AÀs you are probably aware, the matter of granting a supple 
mentary pension to the widows of British reservists resident in Canada and the widows 
of members of the Royal Air Force, who lost their lives during the war, was up before 
the Pension Committee a few days ago. It was reported in the press, and I have had 
several letters of strong endorsement. 

I inclose herewith copy of a resolution passed by the Women’s Canadian Club of 
Toronto, sent me by Mrs. Helen MaeMurehy. 

I sincerely trust that the Pensions Committee will see fit to recommend that 
Imperial widows and the widows of French, Belgian and Italians resident -in Canada 
will receive financial recognition; if not, the case of these people after the war will 
be very grevious. At present the Canadian Patriotic Fund are carrying a number of 
such widows, although strictly speaking, our charter does not permit us to do so, as 
they are no longer dependents of men on active service. 

I do not think the burden of granting a supplementary pension would be a heavy 
one, as from what I can learn there are not more than 300 to 350 Imperial widows 
and from 100 to 150 widows of the Allies, perhaps 500 in all, and would not entail an 
expense of more than $150,000 to $200,000 a year. 

Unless the Canadian Government comes to the relief of this class, who were living 
in Canada prior to the war, and whose children were mostly born in Canada and who 
intend to remain in Canada, if they can subsist, there seems no other alternative than 
for them to be deported or for them to become a charge on charitable institutions of 
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the country, for they cannot subsist on the pension which the British, French, Belgian 
and Italian Governments deem sufficient for those who reside in European countries. 
I trust that this matter may receive your sympathetic consideration. 
Yours truly, 


HERBERT B. AMES. 
The Hon. N: W. Rowe tt, M.P., 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Copy. 
S April 7, 1919. 
My Dear Sir,— 

At the meeting of the Women’s Canadian Club held to-day I was authorized to 
address you again about the subject of increased pensions to the widows of British 
Reservists resident in Canada and widows of members of the Royal Air Force who lost 
their lives during the war. 

The members of the Club are firmly of the opinion that no distinction should be 
allowed to continue so far as the amount of pension given is concerned and would 
earnestly request your Board to set this matter right. We understand that the sum 
involved is only the comparatively small sum of $175,000 and we feel that no con- ' 
sideration shrould be allowed to weigh as against the National interest and the National 
obligation and honour in seeing that the fatherless children of these men who gave 
their lives in the Great Cause are provided for. 

Yours sincerely, 
HELEN MeMURCHY. 
The Secretary, 
The Board of Pension Commission, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


; Ottawa, April 12, 1919. 
Dear Sir Herbert,— 

I have your letter of April 11, with regard to supplementary pensions to Imperial 
widows and the widows of French, Belgian and Italian residents of Canada. Your 
recommendations will be laid before the Pensions Committee at its next meeting. 

I also note the enclosure embodying a resolution passed by the Women’s Canadian 
Club of Toronto, with respect to increased pensions to the widows of British Reservists 
and widows of members of the Royal Air Force, resident in Canada. This will also 
be drawn to the attention of the Pensions Committee. 

Yours faithfully, 
N. W. ROWELL. 
Sir Hersert E. Ames, M.P., s 
Ottawa, Canada. 
House of Commons, 
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436 ALEXANDRA APARTMENTS, 
Toronto, April. 19, 1919: 
Hon. N. W. Rowe t, 
Chairman, 
Parliamentary Committee on Pensions, ` 
Ottawa. 
Dear Sir,— 

Having heard that a Parliamentary Committee is now sitting for the purpose of 
regulating the military pensions, I venture to bring my case before you. Since the 
death of my husband the late Brig.-Gen'l. Lawrence Buchan, C.M.G., C.V.O., I have 
been in receipt of a pension of $500 a year which was granted under the Old Pensions 
Act. This has never been increased and yet I understand under the present regula- 
tions the pension paid to the widow of a Brig.-Gen. is now $2,160 a year. Having been 
left without any private means of my own it has been—and is more especially lately— 
hard to make both ends meet and I sincerely hope you you will take my case into your 
serious consideration and grant me a reasonable inerease to which I trust you will 
think I am entitled. 

; I am, Dear Sir, 

- Yours very truly, 


MARY F. BUCHAN. 


d (6) 


492 5TH STREET, 
MxnicmNE Hat, Arta., April 24, 1919. 
Hon. N. W. RowELL, i 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Dear Sir,— a 


I see by your local papers that you are bringing in a new Pensions Bill, now Sir 
I trust that in doing so, the dead soldiers’ parents will not have to swear from the 
housetops that they are paupers before they can get even a small pension, in my case, 
I put in for a pension on aecount of my son being killed at the battle of Lens, before 
joining up he was quite a help in the home, there being 8 others in the family and 
only 3 of them able to earn enough to pay for their board and I was informed that I 
was not entitled to consideration for pension. 

Is this the treatment the Government are going to hand out to the parents of our 
dead heroes, denounce them as paupers and then give them a few dollars a month. I 
would suggest you try to assist them in their grief and not insult them. My ease is 
with the Pension Commissioners. 

Yours truly, 


M. G. NORTHAM. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


MInisTer’s OFFICE. 
_ Orrawa, April 28, 1919. 
The Honourable N. W. Row£ELr, 3 
President of the Privy Council, 
Ottawa. 


- Dear Mr. RowELL,— 


I enclose you herewith, for your information, copy of a letter I have received this 
morning from the Secretary-Treasurer of the Imperial Veterans in Canada. 
Would it not be a good idea to refer this matter to the Pensions Committee of the ~ 
House for consideration and report? (Letter follows.) 
Yours truly, 


TA CREAR: 


IMPERIAL VETERANS IN CANADA. 


Bovp BuirpiNG, WINNIPEG, MAN., 
April 23, 1919. 
‘Hon, T. A. CRERAB, M.P.; 
Marquette, Man. 


Dear Sim,—In the course of a conversation that I have had with Major G. V 
Andrews, he gave me to understand that it had been stated in the Committee of tha 
House that there were only 2,700 Imperial men who left Canada for overseas. 

This Association is very much afraid that therefore there is a danger in any legis- 
lation put before the House to assist the Imperial men former residents of Canada, 
that the men who volunteered and joined here, also those who paid their own passage 
from Canada for various reasons, sacrificing their all, may be neglected if care is not 
taken in drafting any bill or Order in Council. 

We wish to impress upon you that Canada owes a duty to the Imperial men who 
enlisted and volunteered from Canada into Imperial units, even greater than the boys 
who left with Canadian units for this reason. The Imperial men while overseas re- 
ceived only 25e. a day, whereas the Canadian received $1.10 a day, the Imperials wives 
were left on a pittance as given by the Imperial Government of say $4.75 a week to 
keep the wife and child in their husband's absence overseas. 

We desire you as representative for Manitoba in the Dominion House to realize 
that this Association can give you evidence of 40,000 Imperial men returned or return- 
ing to Canada. They demand recognition and equal treatment with their Canadian 
comrades in Pensions, War Gratuities, and also in recurrence of sickness pay while 
in hospital. Also that the Canadian Overseas button be issued to Imperial men who 
were citizens of Canada prior to joining the Imperial service. 

This Association will watch your work in the Dominion House and will carefully 
see what results accrue. 

Trusting we can be assured of your co-operation and on our part we will be 
pleased to furnish you with any particulars you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 


Gsedos He Bs WILLING, - 
Secretary-T reasurer. 
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CoMMITTEE Room 318, HousE or Commons, 
: WEDNESDAY, May 7, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the question of pensions and 
pensions regulations met at 8 p.m. the Chairman, the Hon. Mr. Rowell presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Andrews, Béland, Brien, Clark (N. Bruce), Cronyn, 
Green, Lang, McGibbon (Muskoka), Nesbitt, Nickle (Vice-chairman), Pardee, Red- 
man, Ross, Rowell (Chairman), Savard, and Sutherland. 


The CHamwaw: Mr. H. B. Willing, Secretary-treasurer of the Imperial Veterans 
in Canada who has come from Winnipeg to present the case for pensions on their 
behalf is present. Although the hearings for the taking of evidence have been closed 
the committee will re-open them especially to receive Mr. Willing's statement on behalf 
of the Imperial Veterans in Canada. 


Mr. Wite: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I appreciate the fact that you 
have reopened the hearing of evidence very much indeed and in laying before you 
the case of the Imperial men I want it distinctly to be understood that it is not the 
Reservists alone that I am speaking for, but I am speaking on behalf of the members 
of the Royal Air Force and other branches of the service who, like myself, when the 
order was passed by the Militia Department that no married man should be accepted 
unless he had his wife's written consent went to England at our own expense and 
joined up over there because of our wives refusing to give their consent. That is the 
reason I appeal to you on behalf of myself and of the other boys who have been 
residents of Canada. Most of them are Canadian citizens and they have all done their 
bit in building up Canada and they feel that they axe Canadian citizens and not 
British soldiers. The fact is that although their service as British soldiers was in 
France and elsewhere, to all intents and purposes they are Canadian citizens. When 
they joined thé British service they were not asked to relinquish any of their claims 
as Canadians. Now with regard to the cases of the widows I want particularly to 
impress upon you that we have cases of widows all the way across Canada from one 
end to the other, who are receiving $24 per month from the Imperial Government, 
and if their cases have not been brought to the attention of the Patriotic Fund that 
is all they have had to exist upon till their husbands returned from overseas. In the 
majority of cases their wants have been taken care of, but in the case of numbers of 
others they have not. There have been cases by the scoré of women who were too 
proud to go to the Patriotic Fund, and some who had the idea that because their hus- 
bands were in the British service they had no claim; that of course was because of 
ignorance. Now the boys have come back and they are finding out that their wives 
have been out scrubbing in order to earn a living. There is no case I have mentioned 
to-night but what I can prove. These boys have come back home and they are indig- 
nant and say that their wives should not have had to work in this manner but that 
they should have been able to take care of their children. It is impossible to have 
good Canadian citizens growing up if the mothers have to be out working instead of 
taking care of them. That applies also to widows who receive assistance at the 
present time but the Patriotic Fund will go out of business very shortly and what 
will be the situation then? In Manitoba we have a local Patriotie Fund which is a 
charge upon the ratepayers of Manitoba alone, but they look upon this as an obligation 
of the Dominion; they think that they should not be saddled with this obligation. 
As time goes on if you do not make provision for these widows they are going to be a 
burden upon the charity of the citizens of Manitoba and of the Dominion of Canada. 
Then take the case of the reservists; these men went from home here, they were ordered 
to go and they had to go, they had no recourse. The British Reservist comes back with 
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his limbs off, he has a British pension, on the British scale, and the British Govern- 
ment refuses to make any difference between the man in Canada and the man in 
England. I have a War Office letter to that effect. They state absolutely that the man 
is a Canadian citizen, he was a resident of Canada, and after being discharged he 
comes back to his own country and it is up to his country where he was born and 
raised, or where he had been living, to take care of him. 


"Mr. NEsBiTT: Were you a Canadian? 

Mr. WinLmG: I was not born here, but I was eighteen years in Canada and I 
never knew àny other country as regards voting or anything else. I came out here as 
a boy. Now if you take the case of those men who were engaged in the inland waterways 
and dock service who were recruited throughout Canada by means of posters, ete. 

Mr. Renman: What is the nature of the service in which they were employed? 

Mr. WinvG: They were supposed to be employed in England on the waterways 
and docks but I understand from the boys themselves that they were employed as 
much on the ocean as they were on the docks and inland waterways. 

Mr. Green: Most of them served on the Tigris and Euphrates. 

Mr. WinnmG: I believe so. 

The CmamwawN: The Imperial Government was given permission to recruit for 
these services in Canada. 

Mr. Witunc: But they refused to take any other obligation in respect to these 
men. They make the claim that if they make an exception for these boys they will 
have to do the same for the men from all the-other parts of the Empire. Australia and 
New Zealand have taken care of their men. They have decided in Australia and New 
Zealand that if these men were raised there amd come back there that is their obligation. 
The situation in this regard is urgent in another year we are liable to have trouble 
from these men being destitute and because of the agitation which they will undoubt- | 
edly cause. They are now coming back, there were a number of them came off the Turin 
and there are many others off the Scandinavian. We had a big number off the 
Scandinavian. From what I have heard from the Militia Department you have more 
of them. There are over 3,000 at Winchester waiting their turn, the Canadian boys 
being given the preference in coming home, because the British soldier is kept in the 
army at the will of the Government until six months after peace is declared, so that 
the men are liable to be quite a while before they can all get back home. 


By Mr. Green: 
Q. Have you any particulars as to the numbers?—4A. I am using your own figures 


in preference to mine. In this little book published by the Department of Public 
Information we have a list of figures which are accurate. They give the Royal Aerial 
Force, 12,902; Imperial Motor Transport, 710; Inland Motor Transport, 4,701; 
Imperial Navy Service, 2,814, and the Jewish Palestine Draft, 42; and further on in 
the booklet they claim 14,590 British and Allied Reservists, making a grand total of 
35,759 men. Of course, we have not taken into consideration the men I spoke of 


similar to myself. 


4 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Those figures would not include those who occupied your position and went 
over on their own account?—A. No. i 

Q. Have you any idea how many there might be?—A. It is hard to say. We have 
three who are members of our Association in Winnipeg, and they know of scores of 
others, and the reports coming in from all sources show that there is a great number. 
I have heard a number of gentlemen state that many men went over from Valcartier, 
that they would not wait during the time it would take to train at Valcartier, and 
they paid their own way over to get into the scrimmage, or the fight. There are men 
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born with patriotism who will sacrifice everything on earth for the sake of the flag, 
and they will not wait for anything. Those men go there and I do not think they 
should be discriminated against. I feel that if they have been resident here and taken 
on Canadian citizenship and obligation prior to the war, they should most certainly 
be treated as comrades of the other Canadian boys. 

Q. With such knowledge as you have, as secretary of the association, would you 
estimate that the class you are now referring to would amount to a few hundred or a 
few thousand?—A. I should estimate about a couple of thousand. 

Q. That would make about 37,000 altogether?—A. Yes, 37,759, all told. 

Q. Something less than 40,000 would cover the whole number?—A. Yes. There 
is another point I wish to make; there is not very much difference between the pension 
seale that is in existence now, considering the 20 per cent bonus the British Govern- 
ment granted, which expires next September. To make it a living wage for the man, 
who is totally disabled, or for the widow will not require a great deal of money, if 
that 20 per cent is continued. We are affiliated with the Association of Disabled 
Soldiers of Great Britain, and they tell us they do not think there is any likelihood 
of that being dropped. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. What is the difference?—A. As far as I can figure the difference at the present 
time, the widow with the bonus receives $214.50, and if the bonus were dropped it: 
would be $175.50. That is the widow without any children. 


By Mr. Redman: 2 


Q. How about the man?—A. $429 with the bonus and $344 without it. The 
widow receives $214.50. It is much lower. Unfortunately the British Government 
only give a Tommy thirteen and ninepence when the man is killed in action. It is 
lower than the pension for the man if he is living. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. $214 a year?—A. $214.50 a year with the bonus added. : 
Q. Without children?—A. Yes. I have the Royal Warrant in my hand and the 
allowance for the first child is six and eightpence, and the second child five shillings, 
` and for each child after the second four and twopence. 
The CHamMaw: We have the figures on our record at page 52. 
By Mr. Cronyn: 


Q. What is the twenty per cent?—A. It is a war bonus. I have only run that out 
roughly into Canadian money, and it is $429. There is very little difference. For the 
widows that you have in. Canada it will amount to a very small sum, because after all 
you have not a very great number Imperial widows in Canada, we are glad to say. 
In the eity of Winnipeg we have not got more than fifty Imperials. 


By Mr. Nickle: 


Q. About three hundred in Canada?—A. That would be about correct. Winni- 
peg as you know, or Manitoba certainly did its bit as regards boys going overseas. I 
would very much like to have the committee ask me any question they wish because 
sometimes I may forget some little point that you might be able to bring forward. 


By Mr. Cronyn: 


Q. Has your association considered the present rates payable to Canadians? Take 
for instance the total disability pension of $600 a year to the single man ?—4A. I think 
you will find that our boys would say they would be thankful if that amount were 
granted. The position at the present time is that they are getting so little that an 
increase would make a big difference to them. 
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By Mr. Redman: 
Q. Does your association approve of our rates?—A. If you want my personal 
opinion, I could give it, but I could not speak for the association. 
Q. You are asking for our rates?—A. Surely. 
Q. So that you must approve of them (—A. If you ask me personally, I do not 
think the present rate of pensions is high at all. 


By Mr. McGibbon: ; 

Q. How much money is the average man drawing for pensions? What would the 
average private's pension be?—A. It depends on the extent of his disability. The 
British rate is higher than the Canadian rate. For the same disability that you give 
50 per cent the Imperial Government would give 60. The rate for Imperial pensions 


is higher. 
Q. Taking all the privates pensions, what would the average be?—4A. You mean 


for the whole Imperial service. 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, the fifty per cent pension which I am drawing amounts to 
$16.40 a month: That would be $32.80 for a hundred per cent pension. 

Q. I was trying to get at what would be drawn by the Tommies in Canada from 
the British Government /—A. You have a certain number of severe cases and a cer- 
* tain number of lighter cases. 2 

Q. Would they draw on an average $16 a month ?—4A. No. 

Q. $102—A. I should think about $10 to $12 a month would be a fair average. 

The CuamwaN: Mr. Scammell in the Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment Depart- 
ment you include British and Allies. 

Mr. ScaMMELL: Except the pay. We give them free treatment and also voca- 
tional training. 

The Cuamman: The training is free but there is no pay? 

Mr. ScAMMELL: We have so few receiving training that we put them on pay 
and allowance but not for treatment. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You spoke about tho necessity for some provision to widows. Has any pro- 
vision been made by the Manitoba Government for pensions for widows who have 
children depending upon them so that they may stay at home and look after the . 
children ?—A. Yes, we have. 

Q. Would that meet the case of these soldiers’ widows ?—A. No. 

Q. Why not?—A. That may continue, and it may not. 

Q. Suppose it was a settled policy, they have the pension which they get from 
Great Britain, plus the widow’s pension which the Manitoba Government provides; 
would that meet the case?—A. I claim that that would become a charge on the province 
of Manitoba that the Dominion Government should grant. 

Q. Without considering fov the time being ,who is responsible for it, I simply 
want to get at the fact.—AÀ. Another point is charity. They would rather want. The 
wives would rather go out and scrub. I understand that the city has a charity account, 
and they would not have it; they \‘ould go and scrub first. 


By Mr. Hugh Clark: 

Q. You say that the disability rate over there is higher than in Canada ?—4A. Yes. 

Q. What we would classify as 50 per cent would be classed there as 60?—4. That 
is true. You only need to take the rates laid down in the Royal Warrant and com- 
pare them and you will find the difference. There is another point, the regulations 
of the British Medical Boards as constituted are so much more in favour of the men 
than they are here. If the members of a board get a man before them, they are apt 
to ask a number of questions that the British Government have ruled out of order. 
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I have found in Great Britain that they turn round and ask if you are satisfied. If 
you are not satisfied, as they did with me, they turn you over to another board, and 
the findings of the two boards will determine what action will be taken in regard to 
the man’s pension. He has always a chance to say that he does not think it is satis- 
factory. . 
By Mr. Sutherland : 

Q. Do the boards there that examine the soldier estimate his disability, or is it 
done by another board?—A. They simply make their finding and.their recommenda- 
tion, and the Minister of Pensions never interferes with it. If the doctors make their 
recommendation, that would go through. 


By Mr. McGibbon: 
Q. They class the man at 30 per cent or 40 per cent?—A. Yes, and it is never 
interfered with. 
By Mr. Sutherland: 
Q. That frequently happens here.—A. Yes, I understand that is so. They fre- 
quently come to Ottawa and they are refused from the doctors’ estimate. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. Arcuipatp recalled. 


By Mr. Nickle: 

Q. You were telling me a minute ago that a new scale of pensions had just been 
promulgated in France?—A. I have it in my desk now. I have not gone over it very 
thoroughly, but I noticed that the scale for men has been very much increased. 

Q. To what amount?—A. The total disability is now $480, or 2,400 francs. 

Q. And for widows?—A. I do not know what the scale was last year, but it is 800 
francs, or $160 a year. There is a statement on page 230 of the evidence showing that 
the rates of pensions to widows and so on have been increased in proportion, starting 

„at 33 per cent. Apparently the 33 per cent is 33 per cent of 2,400 francs, which is the 
total disability pension. 


By the Chairman: - 


Q. That makes the figure which you give?^—4A. Yes, that makes 800 francs. 
The Cuamman: About $160. 


Witness retired. 
Discussion followed. 


Committee adjourned. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE. 


House or Commons, 
Orawa, April 16, 1919. 


Resolved: That in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that a Special Com- 
mittee be appointed forthwith to consider the matter of the development in Canada of 
Scientific Research, with power to call for persons, papers and records, to examine 
witnesses under oath, and to report from time to time. 

Attest. 


W. B. ‘NORTHRUP, 
Clerk of the House. 


Tuunspav, April 94, 1919. 


Ordered: That the following members do compose the said Committee, viz.: 
Messrs. Béland, Cronyn, Elkin, Keefer, Kennedy, Lemieux, McCrea, MeCurdy, 
McGibbon (Muskoka), Maclean (Halifax), Nickle, Nicholson (East Algoma), Reid 
(Mackenzie), Ross, Sheard, Sinclair (Antigonish and Guysborough), Sinclair 
(Queen's, P.E.I.), Stevens, Thompson (Yukon), Tweedie and Whidden. 

Attest. 


W. B. NORTHRUP, 
Clerk of the House. 


WEDNESDAY} May 7, 1919. 


Ordered: That the quorum of the said Committee do consist of seven members, 
and that they be authorized to have their proceedings and such evidence as may be 
taken printed from day to day for the use of the Committee, and that Rule 74 be 
suspended in reference thereto. 

Attest. 

W. B. NORTHRUP, 
Clerk of the House. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


House or COMMONS, 
Turspay, May 6, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the matter of the BA nae in 
Canada of Scientific Research met at 10.30 o’clock, a.m. 


On motion of Mr. Nickle, Mr. Cronyn was chosen Chairman. 
‘On motion of Mr. Nickle, it was, 


Ordered: That a report be made to the House recommending that the quorum of 
the Committee consist of seven members, and that the Committee be authorized to 
have its proceedings and such evidence as may be taken printed from day to day for 
the use of the Committee and that Rule 74 be suspended in reference thereto. 

It was at the suggestion of the Chairman decided that Dr. A. B. Macallum, 
Administrative Chairman of the Advisory Research Council, be requested to attend 
the next meeting of the Committee. 


The Committee then adjourned till Tuesday next the 13th inst., at 10.30 o’clock, 
a.m. 


H. ORONYN, 


Chairman. 


Turspay, May 13, 1919. 
The Committee met at 10.30 a.m. 


Present: Messrs. Cronyn, Chairman, Elkin, Kennedy, McCurdy, McGibbon 
(Muskoka), Nickle, Ross, Sheard, Stevens, Thompson (Yukon) and Tweedie.—11. 


Dr. A. B. Macallum, Administrative Chairman of the Advisory Research Council, 
who, at the request of the Committee, was in attendance, gave a resume of the work 
of the Research Council during the past two years with respect to the recommendations 
of the Council as to measures to be taken by the Government to provide for industrial 
research in Canada and especially regarding the foundation of a National Research 
Institute, which shall have the functions, not only of a bureau of standards, but also of a 
Mellon Institute, and in which the guilds for research may have a home, and as to 
the utilization of the lignites of the western plains, etc. 


The following documents were produced, viz.:— 

Annual report of the Administrative Chairman of the Advisory Research Pcl 
of Canada, 1917-1918. 

Report of the British Research Council 1915-1916. 

Report of the British Research Council 1916-1917. 
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Science and Industry. 

Trade Guilds for research and the proposed National Research Institute for 
Canada. 

Recommendation of the Research Council with reference to “ A Central Institute 
for Research for Canada," as submitted to the Reconstruction Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

Draft memorandum to Council, in connection with a * National Research Insti- 
tute for Canada."  , - 

National Institute of Scientific Research, Japan. 

New Laboratory for Physical and Chemical Research in Japan, and covering letter. 

Research Laboratories in Governments—Federal and Provincial, Canadian Uni- 
versities and Industries. ‘Compiled from information contained in replies to Advisory 
Research Council. 

The. Chairman suggested that, with a view of obtaining information in relation to 
the matters referred for consideration, representatives of universities, scientifie 
associations and Government departments be invited to attend the meetings of the 
Committee and the following names were accordingly suggested. 

H. 'Mortimer-Lamb, Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Mining Institute, Rooms 
508-504, Drummond Building, Montreal. 

J. E. Walsh, General Manager, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto. 

A. L. Dawe, Secretary Pulp and Paper Association, Montreal. 

Fraser D. Keith, Secretary Canadian Society of Civil Engineers, 176° Mansfield 
st.,, Montreal. 

Prof. R. F. Ruttan, M.A., M.D., Director Chemical Laboratories, MeGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, 20th inst., at 10.30 a.m. 
H. CRONYN, 


Chairman. 


'"TuEspAY, May 20, 1919. 
The Committee met at 10.30 o’clock, a.m. 


Present: Messrs. Cronyn, Chairman, Béland, Elkin, McGibbon (Muskoka), 
Nicholson (East Algoma), Reid (Mackenzie), Sheard, Stevens, Thompson (Yukon), 
and Whidden.—10. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 


The following communications, etc., were submitted by the Chairman, numbers 
one to eight inclusive being ordered to form part of the record :— 

1. Letter from F. C. Morley, Secretary. Toronto Board of Trade, Toronto, urging 
upon the Government the necessity of establishing a research institute. 

2. Resolution passed by the Council of the Hamilton Board of 'Trade, May 1, 1919, 
urging the establishment of a National Research Institute. 

3. Resolution passed by the Port Arthur Board of Trade on the 16th December, 
1918, recommending the establishment of a central research bureau. 

4. Memorandum to the Government from the Royal Canadian Institute recom- 
mending that funds be provided by the Dominion Government to enable the Advisory 
‘Council for Scientific Research to carry on its work. 
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5. Communication from the Managing Secretary of the London, Ontario, Chamber 
of Commerce, date May 17, 1919, stating that the Directors endorsed the resolution 
of the Hamilton Board of Trade declaring their support of the establishment by the 
Government of Canada of a National Research Institute. 

6. Resolution passed at the annual general meeting of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association held at Montreal on the 12th and 13th June, 1918, recommending 
the appointment of manufacturers in representative industries on the Advisory Com- 
mittee of Scientific Research, ete. 

7. Memorandum of joint recommendations drawn up at a meeting held at Ottawa, 
Friday, November 29, 1918, by representatives of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the Joint Committee on Technical Organizations and the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, presented to the Dominion Government anent scientific and 
industrial research. 

8. Resolution passed by the Canadian Fisheries Association in executive session 
at Ottawa, May 18, 1919, against the establishment of a central bureau of research. 

9. Resolution passed by the Kiwanis Club of Hamilton, Ontario, recommending 
the establishment by the Government of Canada of a National Research Institute. 

10. Minutes of a meeting of Representatives of Labour, The Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Joint Committee of Technical Organizations held at 
Ottawa on the 29th November, 1918, anent reconstruction. 

11. Letter from J. J. Harpell, President Industrial and Educational Press, 
requesting to be given an opportunity to appear before the Committee. 

` 12. Letter from G. L. Mattice submitting certain suggestions with respect to the 
quality and reliability of articles manufactured in Canada. 

13. Letter from Andrew T. Drummond submitting certain facts for the infor- 
mation of the Committee re industrial research. 


The foregoing communications (Nos. 9 to 13 inclusive) were ordered to be filed. 


On motion of Mr. Sheard, it was, 


Resolved, 'That Professors W. H. Ellis of Toronto and A. L. Clark of Queen's 
University, Kingston, Ontario, be invited to attend the meeting of the Committee to 
be held on 23rd inst. 


Dr. A. B. Macallum resumed his address and produced the following papers, viz. 
Functions of the proposed National Research Institute and Bill to promote Miete 
and industrial research in the States, Territories and the District of Columbia with 
institutions of higher education. 


Dr. R. F. Ruttan who, at the request of the Committee was in attendance, addressed 
the Committee in relation to the development of scientific research in Canada. 


On motion of Mr. Whidden, it was, 


Resolved, That the undermentioned be heard at to-morrow's meeting, viz.: Dr. 
Ruttan, Dr. A. S. Mackenzie, Dr. McLaurin and Dr. Murray. 


On motion of Mr. Stevens, it was, 


Resolved, That the undermentioned American Technologists who have given 
attention to the question of scientific and industrial research in the United States be 
invited to appear before the Committee, viz. :— 


Col. J. J. Carty, Electrical Engineer, 15 Dey St, New York. 


Dr. F. B. Jewett, Chief Engineer, The Western Electric Co., 463 West St., 
New York. 


Dr. S. W. Stratton, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C. 
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Prof. Geo. B. Hale, President of the National Research Council of the 
United States, Washington, D.C. i 
W. A. Hamor, Assistant Director Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Committee adjourned till to-morrow (Wednesday) at 10 o'clock. 
H. ORONYN, 


Chairman. 


Wepnespay, May 21, 1919. 


The Committee met at 10.30 o'clock, a.m. 


Present: Messrs, Cronyn, Chairman, MeGibbon (Muskoka), Nicholson (East 
Algoma), Thompson (Yukon), Tweedie and Whidden.—T. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 


Dr. R. F. Ruttan resumed his address. 


Dr. A. S. Mackenzie, President of the University of Dalhousie, Halifax, N.S., 
Prof. R. D. McLaurin of the University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask., and 
Prof. J. C. MeLennan of Toronto addressed the Committee in relation to the matters 
under consideration. 


The Committee adjourned until Friday, 23rd inst., at 10.30 o'clock, a.m. 
H. CRONYN, 


Chairman. 


Fray, May 23, 1919. 


The Committee met at 10.30 o’clock, a.m. 


Present: Messrs. Cronyn, Chairman, McGibbon (Muskoka), Nickle, Nicholson 
(East Algoma), Sheard, Thompson, Tweedie.—7. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following addressed the Committee in relation to the matters under con- 
sideration, viz. :— 

Prof. A. L. Clark, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 

Prof. Dayton C. Miller, School of Applied Science, Cleveland, U.S. 


The Committee then adjourned till Wednesday, June 4, at 10.30 o’clock, a.m. 
iE C CRON YN, 


Chairman. 
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The Committee met at 10.30 o'clock, a.m. 


Present: Messrs. Cronyn, Chairman, McCurdy, Nickle, Ross, Sheard, Thompson 
(Yukon) and Whidden.—7. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 


The Chairman submitted resolutions adopted by the undermentioned advocating 
the establishment in Canada of a National Research Institute, all of which were 
ordered to be filed :— 

Montreal Board of Trade, Montreal. 

Canadian Club, Fort William, Ontario. 

Board of Trade, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Kitchener Public School Board, Kitchener, Ont. 

St. John Board of Trade, St. John, N.B. 

Board of Trade, Orillia, Ont. 

Board of Trade, St. Thomas, Ont. 

Canadian Club, Chatham, Ont. 

Women’s Canadian Club, Hamilton, Ont. 

Victoria Board of Trade, Victoria, B.C. 

The Engineering Institute of Canada, Hamilton, ‘Ont. 


The Chairman communicated contents of letters received from Messrs. W. A. 
Hamor, Assistant Director, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Dr. S. W. Stratton, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C., accepting the invitation extended to them to 
address the Committee on Friday 6th and 13th inst. respectively. 


On motion of Mr. Nickle, it was, 


Ordered, That the Clerk of the Committee be instructed to ask the Canadian 
Fisheries Association whether they desired to be heard before the Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Nickle, it was, 


Ordered, That W. R. Whitney, Director Research Laboratories, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N.Y., be invited to address the Committee. 


On motion of Mr. 'Thompson, it was, 

Ordered, That the Clerk of the Committee be instructed to request the attendance 
before the Committee of the Chairman of the Biological Board, Naval Department, 
Assistant Director Experimental Farms and Dominion Chemist and Dominion 
Cerealist. 


Professor W. Lash Miller, of the University of Toronto, addressed the Committee 
and submitted the following for the use of the Committee, viz. :— 

Report of the General Committee of Chemical and Allied Societies re question of 
publishing chemical bibliographies in the English language, (30th January, 1919). 

Resolution adopted at the annual meeting of the Royal Society of Canada urging 
upon the Government of Canada the establishment of a Dominion laboratory for 
scientifie measurements similar to the Bureau of Standards, etc. 

Annual Report of the Society of Chemical Industry— Canadian Section—1917-1918. 

Chemistry and Agriculture. 

University of Toronto studies. ; 

The University of Toronto Monthly (Scientific number). 

Canadian Chemical Research Applied to Agriculture and oe Products. 

Chemical Industry in Canada during the war. 
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The Chemists of Canada. 

Chemical Industry in Canada (Industrial Alcohol). 

Chemieal Industry, some applications of chemistry to industrial processes. 

Chemical Industry, Foods—The chemical control of the preparation and sale of 
foodstuffs. 

Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry (1919). 


The Committee adjourned till Friday next, the 6th inst., at 10.30 o'clock, a.m. 


H. CRONYN, 
Chairman. 


Fripay, June 6, 1919. 


"The Committee met at 10.30 o'clock, a.m. 


Present: Messrs. Cronyn, Chairman, McCurdy, MeGibbon (Muskoka), Nickle, 
Ross, Sheard and Thompson (Yukon).—. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 


The Chairman read the following communications, viz. :— 

From George B. Hale, Honorary Chairman of the National Research Council, 
Washington, D.C., regretting his inability to appear before the Committee. 

From Fraser S. Keith, Secretary, Engineering Institute of Canada, advocating 
the need of industrial research in Canada and submitting, for the consideration of the 
Committee, certain suggestions in connection with the above question. 

W. A. Hamor, Assistant Director, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., and G. M. 
Murray, Ottawa, Representative Canadian Manufacturers’ Association addressed the 
Committee in relation to the matters under consideration. 


The Committee adjourned till Wednesday the 11th inst., at 10.30 o’clock, a.m. 
H. CRONYN, 


Chairman. 


WEDNESDAY, June 11, 1919. 
The Committee met at 10.30 o'clock, a.m. 


Present: Messrs. Cronyn, Chairman, Nickle, MeGibbon (Muskoka), Ross, Sin- 
clair (Queen's, P.E.I.), Stevens, Thompson (Yukon) and Whidden.—8. 


"The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 


The Chairman read the following communieations, viz.:— 

From W. R. Whitney, Director Research Laboratories, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N.Y., regretting his inability to appear before the Committee. 

From the Secretary of the Kiwanis Club of Brandon, Man., and the Secretary- 
Treasurer Board of School Trustees, New Westminster, B.C., transmitting resolutions 
.endorsing the establishment in Canada of a National Research Institute, and 
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From the Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Institute of Chemistry, Montreal, 
tendering to proposed Advisory Committee the services of representatives of their 
newly formed institute. 

The Clerk of the Committee was instructed to acknowledge the receipt of the 
foregoing communication stating it is not contemplated appointing an Advisory 
Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Nickle, it was, 


Resolved, 'That Mr. Thompson (Yukon) replace the permanent chairman during 
the latters absence. . 


The undermentioned addressed the Committee in relation to the matter under 
consideration, viz.:— 


F. T. Shutt, Assistant Director, Experimental Farms and Dominion Chemist. 
C. E. Saunders, Dominion Cerealist, and 

Professor Prince, Chairman Biologieal Board, Naval Department. 

The Committee adjourned dati Friday, the 13th inst., at 10.30 o'clock, a.m. 


ALFRED THOMPSON, 
Chairman, pro-tem. 


Fripay, June 13, 1919. 
The Committee met at 10.30 o’clock, a.m. 


Present: Messrs. Thompson (Yukon), Chairman pro tem, Elkin, Nickle, McCurdy, 
McGibbon (Muskoka), Ross and Sheard.—T. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 


Dr. S. W. Stratton, Director Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C., who 
addressed the Committee, gave a comprehensive outline of the various activities and. 
phases of work conducted at the Bureau. 


The Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
H. CRONYN, 


Chairman. 


Turspay, July 1, 1919. 
The Committee met at 10.30 o’clock, a.m. 


Present: Messrs. Cronyn, Chairman, McGibbon (Muskoka), Nickle, Sheard, 
Thompson (Yukon), Tweedie and Whidden.—T. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following communications, etc., received, were read and ordered to be filed, 
viz. :— 

Letter from the President of the University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man., 
pointing out the advantages to be secured by mobilizing the universities in behalf of 
scientific and industrial research. 
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Letter from the President of the University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask., 
advocating the establishment of a Central Institute for Research. 


Resolution from the Secretary of the Rotary Club, Hamilton, Ontario, urging the 
establishment of a National Research Institute. 


Letter from the Secretary Canadian Mining Association, suggesting that in the 
event of the establishment of a research institute provision be made for tbe avoidance 
of any encroachment with the research work now being carried on by the Federal 
Department of Mines. 


Resolutions passed by the Board of Trade of Quebec, Medicine Hat, Manitoba, and 
Toronto School Boards, endorsing the proposal to establish a National Research 
Institute for Canada. 


On motion of Mr. Nickle, it was 


Resolved, That the following draft report be adopted and presented to the House 
as the Second Report of the Committee. 


Tuespay, July 1, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the matter of development in 
Canada of Scientific Research, beg leave to present the following as their Second 
Report :— 


During the course of their inquiry your Committee held nine sittings and heard 
some fifteen witnesses, among whom were men eminent throughout this continent for 
scientific knowledge and attainments. Your Committee also received and considered 
a number of resolutions and communications addressed to them by Boards of Trade, 
Associations, etc., and as well had placed before them a copious supply of addresses 
and official reports dealing with the subject, issued in this and other countries. After 
hearing the said witnesses, and upon consideration of the whole question, your Com- 
mittee beg to report that Seientifie Research in Canada requires and deserves generous 
encouragement and financial support from the Dominion Government. In no better 
way can the natural resources of our country be made available with the same degree 
of celerity and certainty, nor can our native industries achieve their proper position 
in the markets of the world unless given fae advantages accruing from scientific 
research and discovery. 

Those great industrial nations, Great Britain, the United States and Germany, 
for many years hàve recognized the need of national research and have aided the same 
by large grants of public moneys. Two, at least, of the three countries mentioned 
are to-day expending vastly increased sums towards that end, while other nations, 
including France, Japan and our sister Dominions, are preparing to take action along 
similar lines. 

In Canada the Dominion Government some time ago, through the eiie 
branches of its various departments entered upon the field of scientific research. 
Under the sanction of the Research Council Act of 1917 and by means of the Honor- 
ary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research appointed thereunder, 
a preliminary and highly necessary survey of the above field has been made. Assist- 
ance has also been afforded through this body to a comparatively limited number of 
scientific investigations. 

Your Committee feel that the time has arrived when further steps must be taken 
and additional financial support be available if this country desires to make a proper - 
use of its potential assets and to attain or maintain its standing in the commonwealth 
of nations. 


Y 
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The attention of your Committee has been directed to the fact that there does 
not exist in this country any institution corresponding to the Bureau of Standards 
at Washington. As a result, Canada is dependent on the neighbouring republic or 
on other countries for information and guidance in matters which vitally concern 
her industries. A study of the evidence submitted will convince any impartial student 
of the weakness of our position in this regard and of the need for a speedy remedy. 
Your Committee, therefore, recommend to the consideration of the DEM the 
establishment of a Dominion Bureau of Standards. 

Your Committee further recommend that concerted and continued efforts be made 
to place before the people of Canada the facts regarding scientific research and the far- 
reaching advantages to be derived from national support thereto. It is plain that out- 
side of a limited circle even the best informed and most influential citizens are sadly 
lacking in knowledge on this important subject. 

While your Committee, as above stated, are unanimous as to the need of co-opera- 
tion and national support of Scientific Research, yet a majority of its members, owing 
. to the lack of time and pressure of other parliamentary duties, feel they have been 

unable to so consider and digest the evidence adduced and the other material brought 
to their attention as to advise the House at this time what may be the best methods 
of aiding and encouraging Scientific Research throughout Canada. 

Your Committee would therefore recommend that the Committee should be 
re-appointed as early as possible next session to give further consideration to this 
matter, and to prepare to the House for consideration proposals dealing therewith. 

Your Committee further recommend that their proceedings submitted herewith 
be printed forthwith for distribution, and be also printed in the appendix to the Journals 
of this session and that Rule 74 in relation thereto, be suspended. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
H. CRONYN, 


Chairman. 
The Committee then adjourned sine die. 


Attest 
DOL EMU A OM 


Clerk of Committee. 
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; PROCEEDINGS. 


House or Commons, 
Orrawa, May 13, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the matter of the development in 
Canada of Scientific Research met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Cronyn, Chairman, presiding. 

The CHamwaN: Dr. Macallum is here: he is Chairman of the Honorary Advisory 
Council and perhaps we can hear from him now. 


Mr. SHEARD: I think that before we, hear from Dr. Macallum, as unfortunately I 
was unable to be present at the organization meeting, I may say that, personally, I 
appreciate very much the opportunity of hearing something of the inside of his work, 
because he is a scientist whom I have known for upwards of twenty years, and I know 
something of his ability and standing in this Dominion. Probably some members of 
the Committee are not so thoroughly aequainted with his life-work in various branches 
of science as I am. He has occupied a position of distinction here for many years, I 
think for some eighteen years, as Fellow of the Royal Society of England, a distinction 
which among scientific men in the British Empire is unequalled and unsurpassed. 
Personally, I was more than gratified when I knew that the Government was going to 
avail itself of his scientific attainments in order to promote scientific research in the 
Dominion. I am certain there is not a member of this Committee who will not be 
desirous of co-operation and assisting him in his efforts. So far as I am concerned, I 
shall endeavour to assist him to the utmost of my ability. Whilst I believe that this 
Committee lapses with the present session of Parliament, I feel there will be more or 
less disjointed work unless some attempt is made to continue the service. How far 
that can be accomplished I am not in a position to say, but if there was a committee of 
Parliament that could continue the work of co-operation we could lay the foundation 
of an enormous beneficial service to the industries of this country along the lines of 
what was done during the past thirty-five or forty years in Germany, where in many 
industrial works they revolutionized industrial pursuits and practice, largely as the 
result of the work of chemists, biological chemists and physicists, with the result 
that prior to the war, when Germany was not in disfavour, as she is to-day, she was 
looked upon as the great pioneer in scientific work, achievement and advancement. 
We all know how we used to look to them for the finishing touches. That has been 
changed now. We have a new interpretation of their ideals, with which we do not 
conform; but still we must recognize the value of the scientific work which she did in 
Europe, and in my judgment, it is time that Canada should adopt some practical 
methods of attaining the same object. 

The CHamMaN: Perhaps we had better have the order of reference read. 


The CLERK (reads) :— 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that a Special Committee 
be appointed forthwith to consider the matter of the development in Canada of 
Scientific Research, with power to call for persons, papers, and records, to 
examine witnesses under oath, and to report from time to time.” 


The CHamRMAN: Perhaps Dr. Macallum could inform the Committee of the incep- 
tion of this movement, and explain to us how far it has developed up to the present 
time, and then he might answer any questions which the members of the Committee 
desire to ask. 

Dr. A. B. MacaLLUM: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, members of the Committee, 
the Council of which I am chairman was appointed on November 28 to December 3, 

15 [Dr. A. B. Macallum.] 
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1916, one member, Mr. Surveyer, of Montreal, eonsulting engineer, having been 
appointed on December 28. The Order in Couneil, by which the appointments were 
made, was passed on June 16, 1916, and a eopy of this Order in Council is contained 
in my report of last year. lt is given in Appendix E to the report. The appointments 
were, therefore, made six months after the passage of the Order in Council. The 
Order in Council laid down a certain number of functions. They were:— 


*(a) To consult with all responsible bodies and persons carrying on scien- 
tific and industrial research work in Canada with a veiw to bringing about 
united effort and mutual co-operation in solving the various problems and 
industrial research which,. from time to time, present themselves; 

*(b) To co-ordinate as far as possible the work so carried on so as to avoid 
overlapping of effort and to direct the various problems requiring solution into 
the hands of those whose equipment and ability are best adapted thereto; 

“(e) To select the most practical and pressing problems indicated by indus- 
trial necessities and present them, when approved by the Committee, to the 
research bodies for earliest possible solution. 

“(d) To report, from time to time, the progress and results of their work 
to the Minister of Trade and Commerce as Chairman of the Committee of 


Council.” 


These were the functions, and more briefly they were indicated in a rescript 
addressed by the Minister of Trade and Commerce to the Council. A copy of this 
rescript is contained in a pamphlet whieh was issued for general distribution, and 
which I may pass around among the members. It sets forth that the Advisory Council, 
by direction of the Chairman of the Sub-Committee of the Privy Council has been 
charged with the following duties :— 

“Ca) To ascertain and tabulate the various agencies in Canada which are 
now carrying on scientific and industrial research in the universities and 
colleges, in the various laboratories of the Government, in business organiza- 
tions and industries, in scientific associations or by private or associated investi- 
gators. 

AO) To note and schedule the lines of research or investigation that are 
being pursued by each such agency, their facilities and equipment therefor, the 
possibilities of extension, and particularly to ascertain the scientific Nune 
available for research and the necessity of adding thereto. 

*(e) To co-ordinate these agencies so as to prevent overlapping of effort, 
to induce co-operation and team work, and to bring about a community of 
interest, knowledge and mutual helpfulness between each other. 

*(d) To make themselves aequainted with the problems of a technical and 
scientific nature that are met with by our productive and industrial interests, 
and to bring them into contact with the proper research agencies for solving 
these problems, and thus link up the resources of science with the labour and 
capital employed in production so as to bring about the best possible economic 
results. 

“(e) To make a scientific study of our common unused resources, the 
waste and by-products of our farms, forests, fisheries and industries, with a view 
to their utilization in new or subsidiary processes of manufacture, and thus 
contribute to the wealth and employment of our people. 

“(f) To study the ways and means by which the present small number of 
competent and trained research men ean be added to from the students and 
graduates of science in our universities and colleges, and to bring about in the 
common interest more complete co-operation between the industrial and produe- 
tive interests of the country and the teaching centres and forces of science and 
research. 

[Dr. A. B. Macallum.] 
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(g) To inform and stimulate the publie mind in regard to the importance 
and utility of applying the results of scientific and industrial research to the 
processes of production by means of addresses to business and industrial bodies, 
by the publieation of bulletins and monographs, and such other methods as may 
seem advisable." 


You will note that all the functions are advisory towards the Government. The 
Committee investigates the conditions and ascertains what is to be done; it makes 
recommendations to the Government, it does not necessarily carry on scientific work 
itself, in fact a small body consisting of eleven men would find it impossible to indulge 
in scientific work which would achieve any result in such a wide field in a number of 
years. Later, as the Council developed its work it found that to make things stable, 
to give a certain amount of security and definiteness to its work, it was necessary to 
have a statute enacted and this statute, assented to on August 29, 1917, gave the fol- 
lowing functions to the Council :— 


“The Council shall have charge of all matters affecting scientific and 
industrial research in Canada which may be assigned to it by the sub-committee, 
and shall have the duty of advising the sub-committee on questions of scientific 
and technological matters affecting the expansion of Canadian industries for 
the utilization of natural resources of Canada." 


The Council, by this Act, is to consist of not more than eleven members, * Who 
shall be appointed by the Governor in Council on the recommendation of the Sub- 
Committee of the Privy Council on Industrial and Scientific Research, hereinafter 
called ‘the Sub-Committee’”. That is the number that now constitutes. the Com- 
mittee. The Committee itself is composed of the following gentlemen: F. D. Adams, 
Ph.D. LL.D. F.R.S., Dean, Faculty of Applied Science, McGill University, Mon- 
TLE M m 


Mr. ELK: Who are these? Are they the Sub-Committee of the Council? 


Dr. Macattum: No, the Sub-Committee of the Council consists of four members 
of the Cabinet; there were six members originally, but since they abolished the Inland 
Revenue there are now five: The Minister of Trade and Commerce who is Chairman, 
the Minister of the Interior, the Minister of Mines, the Minister of Labour and the 
Minister of Agriculture. The members of the Council were: the Administrative 
Chairman, F. D. Adams, Ph.D. LL.D. F.R.S., Dean, Faculty of Applied Science, 
McGill University, Montreal; T. ‘Bienvenue, Esq., Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, La Banque Provinciale du Canada, Montreal; R. Hobson, Esq., President, Steel 
Company of Canada, Hamilton; S. F. Kirkpatrick, M.Sc., Professor of Metallurgy, 
Queen's University, Kingston, Ont.; J. C. McLennan, Ph.D. F.R.S., Professor of 
Physics and Director of the Physics Laboratory, University of Toronto, Toronto; 
A. S. Mackenzie, Ph.D., D.C.L., President, Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S.; 
W. C. Murray, M.A., LL.D., President, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Sask., R. A. Ross, Esq., E.E.. (Tor.), N. Can Soc. C.E., Consulting Engineer, 80 St. 
Francois Xavier st., Montreal; R. F. Ruttan, M.A., M.D., Se. D., Professor of Chem- 
istry and Director of the Chemical Laboratories, McGill University, Montreal; Arthur 
Surveyer, B.A., Sc., M. Can. Soc., C.E., Consulting Engineer, 274 Beaver Hall Hill, 
Montreal. Professor Kirkpatrick resigned last year and Mr. Tancreed Bienvenue 
resigned also about three months ago, and in the place of Professor Kirkpatrick, 
Professor W. L. Goodwin, Dean of the School of Mines, Queen's University, Kingston, 
and in place of Mr.,Bienvenue, Sir George Garneau, President of Garneau, Limited, 
and Professor of Chemistry of Laval University, a Civil Engineer by profession, were 
appointed. That is the composition of the Committee at present. It has held twenty- 
three meetings in the last two years, each meeting usually continuing from two to four 
days, except once when there was an emergency meeting of one day, held in Montreal. 
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Now the Committee took itself, I might say, pretty seriously, from the first. It started 
in to fulfill the duties imposed upon it by the Order in Council, and one of the very first, 
things it did was to determine the status of scientific and industrial research in 
Canada. Now for the majority of the Committee it was a virgin field; for myself, as 
a result of thirty-four years! connection with researeh in Canada, it was not a new 
undertaking by any means. Moreover, before I was appointed Chairman of the 
Research Council I was Chairman of the Board of Graduate Studies of the University 
of Toronto for two years, a position which I resigned when I was appoirited to this 
position. I was also, from 1914 to 1916, Chairman of the Committee on Graduate 
Studies of the Canadian Universities’ Conference. The experience acquired in these 
positions enabled me to understand the research situation in Canada. To get a 
census of industrial research in Canada, the Research Council issued a series of 
questionnaires, one to all the industries, one to all the Universities, a third to the 
scientific departments of the Government and a fourth to the technical societies of the 
Dominion. There is a bound copy here of all the four questionnaires. Questionnaire 
No. 1 was sent to about eight thousand firms; of course many of these were not 
perhaps worth while approaching on this score, but they were appealed on the chance 
of furnishing information of value. We received answers from about two thousand 
eight hundred of these eight thousand firms, and we have summarized the essentials of 
those answers. We got answers also from the various scientifie departments of the 
universities, from the technical societies and from the scientific departments of the 
Government. The results that we obtained were certainly not very encouraging, I 
mean to the general members of the committee; to myself it was not a very great 
surprise. I know what the situation in this country is; I have referred often to it 
publicly, in the years from 1896 to 1912, and especially in my position as Chairman of 
the Board of Graduate Studies of the University of Toronto. Now the situation as it 
revealed itself in the industries is practically as follows: Only about thirty-seven 
firms in this Dominion appear to have research laboratories, the majority of these have, 
each, only one research man employed. There are about seven or eight that employ 
four or more, something like four that employ two or three, and in some of them the 
work is purely routine, for although ealled research, it is not research at all, it is 
simply making analyses of raw materials to ascertain whether they are up to standard. 
You can get men qualified for routine work much more cheaply than you can get men 
qualified for research work. Let me emphasize here the point that the profession of 
research men is the most highly specialized in the world. There is no profession in 
which there is such a great degree of specialization. 'The man who is doing research 
along his own particular line knows more about that line of work than anybody else in 
the world, and, therefore, he is a specialist. If he is energetic, enthusiastic and pro- 
ductive, he cannot be obtained at a salary of from twelve hundred to two thousand 
dollars. It is utterly impossible to obtain him for any such figure, and in a certain 
number of these routine laboratories, which are called research laboratories, the so- 
called research men are only routine men. In this country there are not many more 
than fifty pure research men all told. I know it is not pleasant for me to say this, but 
it is a fact, nevertheless. Now, what is the situation in this respect in the United 
States or Germany? 


Mr. THompson (Yukon): Would you be good enough to give us the line of 
demarcation between a purely research man and a routine man, as you have it in your 
mind? 

Dr. Macattum: A routine man is employed merely to determine the ordinary 
qualities of the materials that come before him in a chemieal laboratory. 

Mr. Stevens: "Testing in steel works, eto.? 


Dr. Macattum: Yes. A research man plunges into the unknown field. He does 
not content himself with the ordinary things that are before him, or with the know- 
ledge that is already available. He wants to add to that, and he starts out on his own 
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line, a line determined by his taste and intellectual make-up, and persists along this 
line, and makes it his own. He is a man, so to speak, sui generis, and the great 
research man will make himself such in spite of everything. Faraday was a laboratory 
attendant in the Royal Institution when Sir Humphrey Davy was lecturing there. 
He eventually became laboratory assistant, and as such hé proceeded to make experi- 
ments for himself. You all know what the result was. The great development in 
electricaliscience of to-day is due to the discoveries of Faraday. His achievements were 
due to his make-up. He could never have been routine man. It would have been 
impossible. I say that in order to make the distinction between the mental make-up 
of a routine man and a research man. We found also that the university was not pro- 
ducing research men. I knew that of course. The degree of doctor of philosophy was 
first instituted in Canada in the University of Toronto, in 1896, and in MeGill Univer- 
sity, about 1904. That is the degree that is given essentially for research. It is the 
essential requirement for the degree in the German universities. It was given for 
research in the United States from 1876 onward. In the last twenty-three years these 
two Canadian universities have only graduated eighteen for this degree, of which eleven 
were in pure science. Those are the only two universities that give the doctor of 
philosophy degree in Canada. In the United States the number of Doctors of Phil- 
osophy graduated every year is very large. There are ten universities which turn out 
somewhere between 350 and 500 annually. We in Canada only turned out 11 in 23: 
years. Of course, that does not reveal the whole situation. The students of our uni- 
versities go to the United States to get their degree;because there is a great deal of pres- 
tige attached to the American universities, especially Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Johns 
Hopkins, Princeton, Cornell, Chieago, Wisconsin and the University of California. 
These universities are the wealthiest in the world. There are no other universities 
like them. Before the war Harvard’s annual expenditure was $2,400,000, Columbia’s, 
$4,600,000. Yale has an income of about $2,300,000, Chicago spends about $2,000,000. 
The university in Canada today with the largest income is Toronto University, and 
it is only getting about $900,000 from all sources. McGill has about $600,000 and 
Queen's comes next. This explains the situation as regards research in Canada. We 
have not got enough scientific men to carry on the work. We might bring back those 
who went to the United States and who have achieved distinetion there. 'There are 
workers like Dr. Dushman of the General Electric, Schenectady, men who ought to be 
back in this country, but who cannot come back because of the low salaries or poor 
inducements held out in Canada. I have here a summary of all the information that 
we gathered from those questionnaires. 

Mr. NICKLE: Which is cause and which is effect? Is;it the lack of demand by the 
establishments, or the lack of supply from the universities that makes so little 
research work in Canada? 

Dr. MacarLuM: The situation in the universities, as I view it, is due to the fact 
that they have hitherto been controlled by men who are not scientific men, whose 
training was mainly along the classical or literary lines. That was not the case in the 
United States in a number of notable instances. From 1876 to 1902 Johns Hopkins 
was under the presidency of Dr. Gilman, who was keenly appreciative of the value of 
scientific research and he was succeeded by Dr. Remsen who had been a professor of 
chemistry and who is still to-day in his old age one of the most active research 
workers in the United States. Harvard was for thirty-five years under President 
Elliot, who had been a professor of chemistry. I need not enlarge on this; but that 
shows you the difference in the factors operating in the United States and (Canada. 
Now, I do not say this in eondemnation of the governing bodies, or the presidents of 
our Canadian universities, because you cannot expect them to appreciate what scien- 
tifie research is or what it will do, and further, they have the conservative forces of 


their environment to contend with. There was also publie indifference, which, how- 
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ever. could have been overcome by education. A crusade for research was carried on 
for years in the University of Toronto. Attention was called again and again to the 
need of research in science, but such efforts were largely unsuccessful. The same thing 
was done in McGill and in Dalhousie and other universities. To-day the situation is 
different. Further, there are men like President McKenzie, of Dalhousie, who was a 
distinguished researcher in physics before he was appointed president of that university. 
President Murray, of Saskatchewan, is keenly interested in agricultural research and 
does everything he can to promote it. The future is suspicious for MeGill under her 
new presidency. Sir Auckland Geddes is a scientific man first and foremost. I should 
expect that the situation will henceforth change in our universities, but not very 
rapidly for a university environment is very conservative. I recall that when I first 
began to advocate the promotion of research in the University of Toronto, both inside 
and outside of the university I met with ridicule. All the staff on the literary side 
were pointing to Oxford as the model for the university to follow, not an American 
university, and contempt was poured on the word “research.” What was research, 
they asked. We had to meet that attitude. If the universities had been alive in the 
past to what was absolutely necessary in this direction, I think the public would have 
appreciated it. 

Mr. MoGisson: The initiative must come from the universities. 

Dr. MACALLUM: Yes, in scientific research. 

Mr. NickLE: You think that if the universities had produced the men the indus- 
tries would have absorbed them? 7 

Dr. MacarrLUuM: Certainly. 


Mr. Nickie: So that it is the universities’ lack of appreciation that led to the 
small number of men being employed by the industries? 


Dr. MACALLUM: Yes. 
Mr. Tuompson: Is it not based upon the old English idea of science? 


Dr. MacaLLUM: That is quite true. The men who come from the English univer- 
sities to Canadian universities carried with them to their new posts the old idea. 


Mr. Snearp: I think Cambridge is an exception. Professor Foster’s work is 
famous. There was a very excellent department of research there. I had the pleasure 
of taking three sessions there. 


Dr. MacarLUM: You are quite right, that is an exception. There were certain 
departments in Cambridge, for instance, physiology, bio-chemistry, physies, which 
were distinguished for research. ( 


Mr. Suzanp: Some eminent scientists came from Cambridge to the United States. 
Some of them are at. the Johns Hopkins University. 


Dr. MacattumM: One cannot make a sweeping generalization. I am looking at 
the whole effect. Those men at Cambridge had to fight against forces that were over- 
whelming in their influence. For example, Professor Foster, on one occasion, said 
that if it was not for Mr. Coutts Trotter, who, though a literary man, was apprecia- 
tive of what science would do for the university, and who insisted upon the colleges 
contributing to the laboratories—if it had not been for his assistance research would 
not have found a home in Cambridge. To-day, of course, the old forces are not silent, 
though they recognize that a new era has begun. They have kept us behind. It is 
not so in the United States. The universities there are the greatest and wealthiest 
in the world. There are no other universities like them, so far as resources are con- 
cerned, not even the University of Berlin. In those universities there is the spirit 
of research. It may be feeble in some instances, but in others it is of significant 
value, and they are all aiming at producing research men. It is. beeause of this situa- 
tion that the United States has got so many research men to-day. 
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Mr. Nickie: Do you think that the fact of our universities being relatively small, 
as compared with the American universities, made our manufacturers loth to pay 
adequate remuneration for pure research, and, therefore, that men were not inclined 
to go into research work in the universities, believing that it would be difficult to 
obtain employment in Canada after graduation? , 


Dr. MacarLUM: To a certain extent, that is true; but the universities should have 
educated the publie as to the need for research. I do not think that the industries. 
would have been slow in accommodating themselves to the situation which now faces us. 

Mr. McGieBoN: There is an industry in my little town which spent $25,000 in five 
years for research. 


Mr. SHEARD: I do not think that the industries can be expected to secure research 
men. It is the university that develops the men, and the industry may see the value of 
their work in a sense; but the university will have to be endowed to encourage these 
men in research work, for they are pioneers in a new field. 

Mr. NICKLE: That is not the way they did in Germany. 


Dr. MacarLuM: Of course, it depends on the spirit of the universities. If a uni- 
versity is endowed with the spirit of enthusiasm in research, you are going to get your 
research men. I know from my own experience. The biological and physiological depart- 
ments of the University of Toronto for a number of years stimulated a number of 
workers, and since the nineties they produced the professor of zoology, the professor of 
anatomy in Chieago University, one of the professors of botany in Harvard, and the 
professor of medicine in Jefferson and others. They trained also Dr. John McCrae, who 
died in Flanders over a year ago. A dozen of such outstanding men could be named. At 
that time there was an enthusiasm for the work, and the students went into it ignoring 
the gains which they might have if they went into a profession; they continued their 
researches for years. ; 


Mr. Surarp: The university gave them the interest. 


Dr. Macattum: Yes. If the universities had promoted and encouraged research as 
a whole, we would have been farjforward to-day. There would have been more money 
coming to them from the public; that is, the public would have been appreciative, and 
it would have been less difficult to get larger endowments. 

The CHamman: When this discussion commenced I think you were going on from 
the example of the United States to the example of Germany. 

Mr. ErxiN: Is it not a fact that the appointments in Germany, for men who carry 
on industrial and scientific research, were a great stimulus to the students of the Ger- 
man universities to continue that line of work, knowing that when they came out there 
would be fairly remunerative positions in the different industries. 


Dr. MacarLuM: That was true latterly, but not at first. In the late seventies it 
was the universities that were producing the scientific men, but going into the indus- 
tries they showed how valuable they could be to them. The universities were producing 
more men than they could find places for in the university. You know in the German 
universities there are 2,000 professors and instructors in the scientific departments. 
These positions are very valuable indeed, and the number of students who qualified 
for them was so great, that the surplus had to go out into the industries. When they 
did go out into the industries they showed their employers how valuable they were. 


Mr. McCurpy: Some steps have been taken, have they not, to interest the Cana- 
dian universities in the work of your board? I notice last November or December 
some specific recommendations were made in that respect. 

Dr. MacanLUM: I am coming to that later, Mr. McCurdy. 

Mr. McCurpy: What relation has the biological board to your body? 
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Dr. MacanLUM: It is an independent body, I have been secretary-treasurer of it 
for eight years; but we are trying to bring it into close relation with the Adminis- 
trative Council of which I am chairman. Y 


Mr. NickLE: There was a difference between the ideals. With the German 
university the ideal was efficiency rather than culture; whereas the English ideal was 
. that eulture was the essential. ; 

Dr. MACALLUM: As a matter ,of fact both ideals were fundamentally alike, 
although in the German ideal efficiency was emphasized. The German universities are 
under official or governmental control and hence their tendencies, but culture was not 
disregarded. The term was seized and misused by the official classes. 

Mr. Nickie: Seized on what term? I have understood that the German univer- 
sities attach more importance to efficiency in science and the turning of their know- 
ledge into wealth than did the English university. The English universities on the 
other hand, attach more importance to culture. 

Dr. Macattum: That might be true with regard to some branches of science, but 
not for all. Take physiology and biology, for instance some of the greatest biologists 
in the last 30 years were German, as were some of the greatest physiologists; and this 
is also the ease with regard to chemistry. In chemistry there are tremendous oppor- 
tunities that industry is now grasping; but for 95 years it was a subject that lacked 
organized and consistent attention. I have been to Germany a great many times, and 
I know about 300 scientifie men in the universities of Germany. While I do not admit 
, their superiority, they do possess the scientifie spirit. Of course they know that eventu- 
ally they would get publie recognition; and they did get publie recognition because 
they continued their work. A Professorship in a German university was more esteemed 
than a knighthood, a baronetage, or even peerage. 

The CHamMaw: J do not want in any way to control the Committee, but I sug- 
gest that we allow Doctor Maeallum to complete his statement and if necessary he can 
be heard again, and that we defer all these questions unless there is some point we want 
to elaborate. 

Mr. ELrgın: There is one point I would like to have brought out. 'This is a com- 
mittee of the House and there are some other committees, where do these committees 
all interlock? 

Dr. Macattum: The Sub-Committee of the Privy Council is the final authority. 
Of course it is subject to the Cabinet. So far as the Research Council is concerned, 
none of our recommendations go into effect until they are approved by the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet. We are a recommending and advisory body. 

Mr. Nickie: You are Chairman of the Scientific Committee and the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Council is the political committee that links the Government up to the 
Council. | 

Dr. Macattum: The governing body, I would not say political. 


Mr. Nickie: I mean the political body as distinguished from the scientific, 
Dr. MacarLuM: Yes, if accepted in that sense. 


: The Cnamuax: Then this committee, as I take it, is a committee which the Gov- 
ernment and the House asked to investigate the work of the Scientific and Advisory 
Council and report to the House on the recommendations which this Advisory Council 
have already made or might make and to recommend any further steps which we think 
should be taken. 


Dr. MacarLuM: Now, the situation which I have just referred to in the univer- 
sities, the lack of scientific men in the country who are qualified to take up research 
work came up very early for consideration by the Research Council and in consequence 
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it established studentships and fellowships. Each studentship was at first $600 a year, 
and each fellowship which would be given after, say after two years’ tenure of a student- 
ship was about $1,000 to begin with. Of course we have altered the conditions the 
amounts involved since. Twenty-five studentships and fellowships were established; 
but there were so few who, during wartime, applied for them that we only gave nine 
in 1917. Of those three resigned—I am speaking now from memory—to go across the 
seas. That leaves six out of twenty-five. Last year, when the Military Service Act 
began to operate, there were fewer qualified men available and we only had, I think, 
four before October last year, of whom only two completed their course. Since the 
armistice was declared we have got five or six more. We did not intend to confine the 
numbers to twenty-five, because we have to give assistance of this character for a num- 
ber of years and for a large number of students. We intend to raise the number of 
studentships and fellowships to 100, as the students come forward. But there has been 
four years of non-production of scientifically trained graduates, and there will be 
another four years before the supply comes up to the normal number produced before 
the war. In other words, there will be an interregnum of nearly ten years in the 
training of scientific men in this country. The need of such is very great. Therefore, 
it was important for us, it was vital, to come to the rescue by establishing those student- 
ships and fellowships. 


Mr. Stevens: What are the qualifications? 


Dr. Macattum: For a studentship the applicant must be a graduate in one of the 
scientific departments listed. J have here the regulations governing this. It does not 
matter whether he is an honour graduate or not, so long as he knows enough science to 
begin research for himself, or to show that he has a research spirit. There are some 
distinguished men who have had so poor a class standing—I am speaking of the past 
now—that they might have been shut out from research if a high-class standing were 
exacted of them before being allowed to pursue it. We have to exercise discretion in 
awarding studentships and fellowships. A man must show that he has sufficient 
scientific knowledge, and that he has the research capacity. These qualities are not : 
universally distributed. There are few men qualified for a scientific research career. 
Capacity for research is an unusual mental qualifieation in itself. There must be a 
consuming desire to achieve something in the way of breaking into new ground, and we 
have to be sure that the men selected have that qualifieation. When a studentship is 
awarded, the researcher works for a year and reports results to us. If he does well his 
studentship is continued another year. If in his second year he does better—and he 
is bound to do still better if he is worth anything—he then gets a fellowship. In 1917 
we gave three fellowships to students who held them in Canadian universities. 

Mr. Ross: Do you mean by that that you pay his fees? 

Dr. Macattum: No, he looks after that himself. 

Mr. Ross: What does it mean? 

Dr. Macattum: It means that the amount of a studentship will enable him to pay 
his way while carrying on his researches in the university for a year. That amounted 
in 1917-1918 to $600, but as it was claimed that it was not enough to pay his expenses 
it was last year raised to $750. 

. Mr. Ross: That enables him to attend the post-graduate work at the university? 

Dr. Macattum: Yes, the amount is not large but we must not raise the amount so 
high as to be a bribe to bring in men who have not the right spirit. There must be in 
the holder of each studentship and fellowship the real research spirit. 

Mr. Ross: If he does well you give him a scholarship? 

Dr. Macattum: A studentship the first and second years and a fellowship the 


third year. A fellowship is a greater distinction than a studentship. It shows that 
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the student has * made good", that he has done work of great importance along a 
particular line. 


Mr. McGrezon: It is an academic honour. 


Dr. Macattum: I am now placing before you one of the greatest difficulties. We 
hope that with these studentships and fellowships, there will be produced a class of 
trained scientific research men who will go into the industries, or who will work for the 
guilds for research that I shall refer to later on. There will be, we hope, a constant 
flow of men of this charaeter through the universities to recruit the profession of 
research. Unfortunately our universities are not equipped and staffed to accommodate 
fifty of such students at a time, now or later one hundred. Where is the surplus to be 
accommodated? They should not be sent to American universities and provision must 
be made for them in Canada—this is a situation which is giving the Research Council 
cause for anxiety. With the, view of increasing the facilities offered in Canadian uni- 
versities it has interviewed the authorities of MeGill and Toronto and it proposes to 
interview those of Queen's, Dalhousie and so on, but so far the prospect is not encour- 
aging. The Research Council found that in order to develop the resources of the 
country we would have to make grants fn aid of investigation. : 


Mr. Suerarp: To the university or the student? 


Dr. Macattum: To the individuals. Many scientific projects are incapable of 
realization or development unless they are assisted. Take one instance, the question 
of the use of straw for producing gas on the farms in the west. That involves an 
expenditure of money that no professor or investigator can meet out of his own pocket. 
The grant made by us in this case, however, has not been used. The material, the steel 
retorts and other equipment cannot yet be obtained. Then we made a grant for signal- 
ling through fog. Navigation on the Gulf of St. Lawrence is handicapped for the 
greater part of the season by fog. There is no proper method of signalling in foggy 
weather to prevent such disasters as occurred to the Empress of Ireland some years 
ago. Professor King, of the department of physics in McGill University, undertook 
' this work. The appropriation needed was large. He applied unsuccessfully to the 
Naval Department for a grant, but finally obtained it from the Research Council He 
is now working on this problem. Its solution will be a tremendous boom to navigators 
in the St. Lawrence. Later a grant was made for research on the utilization of low 
grade iron ore. Our country abounds in ore of this description, and the question is, 
how should it be utilized to compete with imported high grade iron ore, which consti- 
tutes 96 per cent of all smelted in Canada. A grant was also made in 1918 to Professor 
Thompson, of the university of Saskatchewan, to assist him in developing a variety of 
wheat that would be rust-resisting and ripen earlier than the Marquis, and would have 
good milling and baking qualities. A second grant, that is one for 1919, has been given 
him to continue this research. He has succeeded so far in breeding certain varieties, 
one of which will ripen two weeks earlier than the Marquis, and others which are more 
or less completely rust-resisting. In the West rust sometimes proves a very serious 
cause of loss. In one year the damage amounted to $19,000,000. Professor Thompson 
has brought his experiments to a point where he is now endeavouring to produce a 
hybrid that will ripen early and have the rust-resisting qualities of the parent wheat, 
and will also possess good milling and baking properties. I need not dwell upon what 
the results will be if he finally suceeeds. Another problem taken up is the utilization 
of the tar sands in the West. There are 1,500 square miles of tar sands in northern 
Alberta, near Fort MeMurray, in a stratum from four to ten feet thick, and the tar 
in the deposit ranges in concentration in amount from 10 up to 70 and 80 per cent. 
The tar sand, as such, was used to pave a street in Edmonton. That pavement has 
been in’ use five or six years, and it is found to be exceedingly good. The 
quantity of sand mixed with the tar is a handicap for if transported long diftances the 
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sand will be a serious factor in the freight charges. A grant was made to determine 
a cheap method of separating the tar from the sand on a large scale. Unfortunately 
the project has so far not been undertaken because of the impossibility of finding 
scientific and specially qualified engineering experts to carry it on. A large grant was 
made to determine whether the tar in the bog of coke and gas plants could be preci- 
pitated electrically. At Riverside, California, a cement manufacturing plant, some 

year ago, sent into the air clouds of dust which settled on the orangé orchards and vine- 
` yards and injured them. The company concerned`was compelled under a mandamus to 
remedy this, and to meet the situation it put in the plant an electrical installation for 
the purpose of precipitating the dust before it gót out of the chimney. It was success- 
ful and with an unexpected result quantities of potash were found in the precipitated ` 
dust, so large that potash became the chief product and cement became, as it were, a 
by-product of the plant. That suggested the investigation on tar fog. They pour out 
of many gas plants large quantities of tar, and it was thought that it might be possible 
to use electricity to precipitate it. The method is effective, but the question is whether 
the process is industrially feasible. It was proposed to utilize this process in a couple 
of plants in Canada but no action has as yet been taken. 


Mr. THomrson: Did you say for the tar fog or the potash? 


Dr. MacaALLUM: For the tar fog in the coke plant at Sydney, and for the potash 
in cement-making plants. 


The Research Council gave attention to the enormous supplies of lignite in the 
West. ‘The two western provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan imported in 1915, 
530,000 tons of anthracite from Pennsylvania at a cost ranging, according to locality, 
from $12 to $18 and $20 a ton. Now, there are in Saskatchewan 57,000,000,000 long 
tons of lignite. These lignites contain about 30 per cent of moisture. So long as the 
water is in them they stand handling.and ean be utilized; but in. two weeks after 
mining they lose nearly all the water and slack and leave nothing but dust. Attempts 
were made in Saskatchewan in the last ten years by Mr. Darling, under the auspices of 
the Saskatchéwan Government, to carbonize this slack material and convert it into a 
domestic fuel. Trials also, were made by Professor Babcock on the lignites of North 
Dakota, and data were available from experiments made by the Fuels Division of the 
Mines Branch in Ottawa. All these experiments seemed to indicate the feasibility of 
carbonizing these lignites and converting them into high grade fuel, and at the same 
time saving the pitch or tar and other valuable by-products. The finished briquettes 
were as effective in producing heat as anthracite. They burned slowly, gave out a 
strong heat, stood up in the furnace, and produced very little soot. The Research 
Council held that with 57,000,000,000 tons of these lignites in Saskatchewan and with 
about 600,000,000,000 tons of higher grade lignites in Alberta, it was incumbent on us 
to investigate their availability for domestic use and the possibility of replacing the 
anthracite imported. Remember that the anthracite imported into these parts of the 
country costs from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 annually. The furnaces of the West are 
fitted only for anthracite. and even in the large government buildings in Winnipeg, 
anthracite was used simply because, even in the form of slack it was better than lignites. 
When I was in Winnipeg in 1917 the Hon. Premier Norris told me that the Govern- 
ment had bought 13,000 tons of anthracite slack for the public buildings, costing $10.75 
a ton; and yet they could have bought lignite at about $5 or $6 a ton. You see the 
handicap there is on these lignites as fuel. We estimated that they could be carbonized 
and briquetted at about seven dollars a ton. 


Mr. Stevens: Including mining? 
Dr. Macattum: Yes, including everything. It is possible that we were wrong in 


our estimate of some factors. We have to aecept the data given to us by others and 
therefore we were more or less in reserve on this point. 
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Mr. McGisson: A ton of, briquettes would be equivalent to a ton of anthracite? 

Dr. Macattum: Yes, about 12,000 British thermal units per pound. In the 
estimate of the cost the value of the tar, gas and ammonia produced in the carbonizing 
was not considered. 

Mr. THowPsoN: It did not include the by-products? 


Dr. MACCALLUM: No. These were not included. No use perhaps might be found 
for them. The West is very extravagant. The gas company of Winnipeg turns all 
the ammonia that is produced in its plant into the Red river. The amount of ammonia 
so thrown away annually is equivalent to more than 1,500 tons of ammonium sulphate. 
When the people of the West begin to conserve its resources, and know how to preserve 
the productive richness of its soil, it will use some of those by-products. It must do so 
some day. 

Mr. MoCurpy: To what extent does your Committee carry on instruction or 
propaganda ? ko 

Dr. MACALLUM: The members of the Council have given a large number of 
addresses. They have addressed Canadian clubs, rotary clubs, technical societies, etc., 
I have delivered more than fifty addresses myself. 

Mr. SrEvENS: I have no doubt there are a great many cases like the Winnipeg 
Gas Works. Did you advise them? 

Dr. MacattuM: The matter was carefully considered. There was during the last 
three years a great demand for ammonium sulphate in the West Indies. It is needed 
there for the tobacco fields. We made a census of the ammonium sulphate production of 
the Dominion. We thought of asking the Food Control Board to compel the Winnipeg 
Gas Works to put in a recovery plant, but as the West is not educated up to the point 
of using fertilizers. on a large scale and as the cost of installing a recovery plant and 
the charges of transportation of the product to the proper market would be high we 
took no aetion. I hold that every one of these gas plants throughout the country, that 
might produce some hundreds of tons of ammonium sulphate a year, shóuld put in a 
recovery plant. The gas works produce up to 28 hundred tons and from that down. 
In Sydney the Dominion Iron and Steel Works produce 1,600 tons. 


An Hon. MEMBER: That does not go to waste. 
Dr. MacattumM: No, that goes to the West Indies. 
Mr. STEVENS: Could they not utilize this commercially ? 


Dr. MacALLUM: The installation of the recovery plant is the essential; there is 
no market in this country and the transportation cost is too large. 


Mr. Stevens: It is not commercially possible. 
Dr. MacaLLUM: That is the trouble, Westerners do not recognize the value of the 
produet. 


Mr. THowPsoN (Yukon): You hope to make the recovery of sulphate of ammonia 
. commercially possible? 


Dr. MACALLUM: Yes. 


Mr. ELKIN: Apropos of that question, you want to go a little bit further and you 
will be interested in learning that the Mellon Institute is making enormous strides 
in the last 18 months in connection with the extraction of toluol and benzol from tar 
and from coal oil, and they are going to revolutionize commercially the extraction 
of these two chemicals. It is going to make, for instance, our shale properties in New 
Brunswick, and western sand tars very valuable from a commercial standpoint. Now 
- by the cracking process used by the Standard Oil Company they extract from 25 to 
40 per cent according to the qualities they use. The is a commer- 
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cial plant which would extract from 75 to 80 per cent, and they have raised the benzol 
from 1-85 to 8.90 so that all these things eventually, if it is commercially possible, 
may be of great importance. 

Dr. Macattum: Remember this, gentlemen, that the West contains large quan- 
tities of lignite and bituminous coal. Now, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have only 
one-fiftieth of the Canadian supply. The coal is largely of this bituminous and lignite 
variety in which there are immense quantities of sulphate of ammonia. The question 
is whether, in the future, such coal will be burnt as fuel in the raw state in furnaces 
or whether it is first of all carbonized. This is a question which opens up immense 
possibilities for the West. 


The Council recommended a grant of $400,000 should be made to provide for the 
establishment of a plant for carrying out experiments on the carbonizing and’ the 
briquetting of the lignites of Saskatchewan. The Government was inert about the 
matter because they had not, perhaps, the same interest in it at the time as the Council 
had. The Governments of Saskatchewan and Alberta were asked subsequently to 
assume part of the cost. After some delay the Reconstruction and Development Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet considered our proposal and the Government in co-operation with 
the Governments of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, provided $400,000, $200,000 from 
these two provinces and $200,000 from the Dominion Government Treasury, to erect 
a plant and to carry on experimental investigation to demonstrate the commercial 
feasibility of the carbonizing-briquetting process, there the connection of the Research 
Council with problem terminated. When the Government adopts our recommendation 
on any matter our work on it is done. We are merely advisory; we as a body do not 
carry on experimental work. The three Governments have constituted a Lignite Utiliza- 
tion Board consisting of three members, in which Mr. R. A. Ross represents the Dom- 
inion Government, Mr. Leamy that of Manitoba and Mr. Sheppard that of Saskatche- 
wan. This Board is now preparing to begin the installation of a plant, not much later 
than the first of October next, to turn out 30,000 tons of these briquettes and to sell 
them to the publie, keeping track of all the costs so as to determine ,what the commercial 
possibilities of the carbonizing-briquetting process are. If the process is shown to 
be successful financially there will be many plants of that kind in the West because a 
good substitute for hard coal is a necessity. There are 20,000 domestic furnaces in 
Winnipeg fitted for burning anthracite but not lignites, except under great incon- 
veniences. In Regina, in Moosejaw, in Saskatoon, there are large numbers of such 
furnaces. The supply for domestic heating, of anthracite or a good substitute for it, in 
all these centres is consequently very necessary. The price of anthracite went as high 
as $22 a ton in some centres in 1917: This indicates the urgency of an experimental 
demonstration of the value of carbonizing-briquetting process. 

Mr. McCurpy: The statement was made early in your remarks that the United 
States were much: in advance of Canada in the matter of scientific research. What 
has been the result of the experiments that you speak of in the States having corre- 
sponding objects to those you desire to attain, and dealing with the same problems? 
I believe it has been covered there pretty well. 

Dr. Macattum: They have lignites there in some places; but they have ample sup- 
plies of high grade fuel like the bituminous coal of Ohio, and the anthracite of Penn- 
sylvania. Except for Professor Babcock, no carbonization has been attempted, but 
briquetting of the slack of anthracite and bituminous coal is carried on extensively 
at some centre. At some points in Pennsylvania the slack cast into rivers in former 
years is being dredged out and briquetted. There is no question about the value of 
briquetting. That is resorted to in Germany, where millions of tons of briquettes are 
turned out annually from lignites. The product is suitable as fuel for domestic 
furnaces of a different type from that of Western Canada because the climate of 
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Germany is milder. The question which is of dominant interest to us is the com- 
mercial feasibility of first carbonizing and then briquetting low grade western lignite 
to make a substitute for hard coal. 
There are a large number of other investigations to meet the expenses of which 
the Council gave grants. It might prove tedious to refer to all of these and can 
only be touched on. It concerned the utilization of the sugar of sulphite liquors from 
the pulp mills which turn out millions of tons of these liquors annually, of which 
10 per cent is solids containing sugar. The character of this sugar and what variety 
of yeast organism could transform it into ethyl alcohol were the subjects investigated. 
This was found to be readily convertible into alcohol, a fact of importance, since a 
careful estimate shows that if all the sulphite liquors of our Canadian pulp and paper 
mills were utilized for making aleohol for industrial purposes more would be thus 
produced than is now used in Canada. Using such liquors for this purpose would 
do away with the necessity of using grain for making alcohol. Industrial alcohol is 
required for the manufacture of paints, varnishes, rubber, textiles, the making of 
artificial leather, and so on. There is a bill to this end now before the House to 
which there is some opposition, but I hope it will go through with the main features 
of it unaffected. Amongst the general questions considered by the Council was that 
of patents to Government employees. In research laboratories the worker may dis- 
cover something that is worth patenting. The question is whether he should be allowed 
to take out a patent for it. In Australia provision is made for bonuses, a certain 
amount accruing to the discoverer of the patentable idea. In our governmental 
departments here, for instance the forest products laboratory, investigators are not, 
or, at least, were not, allowed to take out patents. The consequence is that employees 
resigned and went to the States, where they secured patents and carried on their 
work. This condition and low salaries have practically depleted the staff of the 
Forest Products Laboratory in Montreal. As a result of the consideration given to 
the question a bill has been prepared dealing with the matter and enabling the Gov- 
ernment to retain one-half interest in each patent for Canada and give the other half 
to the patentee, who is thereby allowed to patent the process abroad in his own name. 
The main effort of the Council was to introduce science and scientific research into 
the Canadian industries. Out of 3,000 firms there are perhaps about 1,000 which 
could.and ought in some way to benefit by the application of scientific research to their 
problems, but their means are small, they cannot afford a large outlay. A firm that 
can only give about $4,000 or $5,000 a year cannot hope to reap much from research, 
unless it happens to be confined to one or two special points, and then one man may 
succeed in developing something which may increase the amount or the value of the 
output. Take the tanneries for example: There are between forty and fifty firms in 
this country whose methods would benefit greatly by research; but their annual sales 
are not sufficient to enable them to meet the expenses involved. There are indeed a 
few firms in this country which can afford to undertake research on a large scale. 
There is for example the Imperial Oil Company, Ltd.; I was informed by the late Mr. 
W. J. Hanna that the Imperial Oil Company spent $240,000 annually for research and 
exploration in Canada. The Consolidated Rubber Company, of Montreal, spend 
between $40,000 and $50,000 a year. The Davies Company in Toronto spend a con- 
siderable amount, I could not say how much. But let me repeat the amounts which 
many firms in Canada can spend for this purpose are very small and they consequently 
cannot hope to get valuable results. In the United States there are over 50 firms that 
spend anywhere from $25,000 a year to $2,000,000. The Eastman Kodak. Company 
spends several hundred thousand; the General Electric of Schenectady, I think spend 
more than $250,000. The Western Electric spent last year $2,200,000. The Dupont 
Company spent about the same amount. The National Electrice Light Association 
spent over $200,000 on research. These firms are liberal in their expenditures in the 
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encouragement of research as they know it is wholly in their own interests. Wealthy 
firms ean afford to do this, and some firms become monopolies in consequence. The 
Eastman Kodak Company, for example, has many, perhaps hundreds of patents in its 
pigeon-holes. It does not use them except when competition threatens and then it 
utilizes one or more of its patents and the competitor is crippled. The consequence is 
that the smaller firms are crushed out, or if they are not extinguished altogether they 
become merged in the larger concerns. They have to sell out. Now, this is very 
undesirable, and one does not want to concentrate all manufacturing in a particular 
line in one large firm. But if à firm has resources for research and can discover use- 
ful processes, it has an immense advantage over smaller competitors. In this country 
there are very few or no such large firms. We have sixty odd pulp and paper con- 
cerns; we have forty to fifty firms engaged in the tanning industry. We have some- 
thing over a dozen rubber firms. There are similarly situated a large number of firms 
in other lines of industry. The question that arose was how could research be made 
available to these firms, and after consideration of everything involved it decided to 
encourage the firms in each particular kind of industry to unite, to form what they 
called trade associations for research which would pool all their funds for research. 
If funds so raised are not sufficient in any case, the Research Council places at the 
disposal of the trade association a grant not to exceed pound for pound of the pooled 
funds. There are now thirty-four of these trade associations, that is there are that 
many industries which co-operate for research. They provide their own research 
laboratories. They employ their own staff and the funds at their disposal are very 
large; sometimes the amount would be over $50,000 a year. That suffices to employ 
a large research staff. The Research Council of Canada took a leaf out of the book of 
the British Research Council. It advocates the formation of guilds for research of the _ 
firms in the various lines of industry which would engage to pool their funds or reserves 
for the purpose of engaging research men to investigate their problems. The Research 
Council could not make, for reasons which you will gather yourselves, substantial grants 
like those which the British Research Council is prepared to give to the trade associa- 
tions for research. But we hoped to give these guilds for research advantages which 
would equal that which the British Research Council provides, for the trade associa- 
tions for research. 'These advantages would be free accommodation, light and heat in 
a National Research Institute. There is in Canada no National Research Institute 
like the National Physical Laboratory of Great Britain, the Physikalische-Technische- 
Reichs Anstalt and the Chemische Anstalt of Germany, the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington. The Research Council recommends the establishment of a National 
Research Institute for Canada which will parallel in a modest way for the next few 
years the Bureau Standards at Washington and that in the building which is to house 
this institute there be free accommodation for the staffs of the various guilds for 
research. This with supervision that the staff of such an institute would exercise over 
the work carried on by the staffs of the guilds housed in the institute, would greatly 
promote the success of the researches carried on by such guilds. There is great 
urgency in the need of such an institute in Canada. We must give our industries 
such advantages as the American industries possess through the activities of the great 
scientifie bureaus, the Bureau of Standards, the Bureau of Chemistry.and the Bureau 
of Mines, which the National Government of the United States maintain. The expen- 
diture of those bureaus is very great. The Bureau of Mines Department runs up to 
over half a million dollars a year, the Bureau of Chemistry to about $800,000, while the 
Bureau of Standards last year spent two million dollars. 


The CHARMAN: And a million and a half dollars for new buildings. 
Dr. MacanLUM: Yes. The Bureau of Standards has a laboratory for testing and 
standardizing materials used in industry and in Government work. It was primarily 
for standardization of the materials used in the construction of publie works, but 
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lately it has gone into investigations of standards in the products of the industries. It 
will standardize all sorts of manufactured products, textiles, rubber, leather, ete. They 
are even willing to standardize the products of Canadian manufacturers. They give a 
certificate with the standard. Any Canadian manufacturer can send his product to 
Washington and have it standardized; and when standardized, he must, thereafter, put 
out a product up to that standard, so that it is a eheck upon him, an incentive to him 
to maintain the value of his product. You will find in your copies of “Science and 
Industry," page 32, a resumé of the work which that bureau does. 
The CHARMAN: I notice that their report last year covered two hundred pages. 


Dr. MacarnuM: This was written four years ago, since which time the Bureau has 
developed enormously. Doa 

Mr. McCunpy: I see that this is published in London. 

The Cuamman: It is published for the British Research Council, which is similar 
in its constitution and functions to the Canadian Council. 

Dr. Macattum: We received the copies from it. There is no institute in this coun- 
try which could house the staffs of our guilds for research. In the United States they 
have the Mellon Institute, for example, and there are other similar organizations of 
much less importance. 

The Cuamman: That is at Pittsburg? 

Dr. MacarLUM: Yes, it is an organization provided by Mellon Brothers who gave 
a grant of $500,000 for the construction of the buildings. The staff is maintained there 
and an industrial firm can put one or more research workers on its problems in the 
rooms of that institute. A small annual charge is made for the privilege. These 
research workers carry on their observations under the supervision of the staff of the 
institute. I may say that the Bureau of Standards at Washington does work of this 
character for the industries. If it is of special benefit only to the firm that requires 
it, that firm is charged with the expense. If it is of public benefit, it is free to the firm, 
but the benefits of it are for the public alone. 

Mr. Nickie: Who maintains the Mellon Institute now, the Government? 

Dr. Macattum: No, it is associated with the University of Pittsburg. 

The Cuarrman: The Mellon Brothers are very wealthy bankers. 

Dr. MacaLLUM:.Yes, and they provide everything. They take a pride in the 
results. 

Mr. McCurpy: The revenue is derived from different sources, a part from the 
Mellon Brothers and a part from those who benefit from the experiments. 

Dr. MaACALLUM: Yes. 

The Cuamman: I think the Mellons carry the heavy part of the load. 

Mr. McGreson: In what way are benefits given to the public? 

Dr. Macattum: The firms which engage staffs working in the Mellon Institute 
have the rights of any discovery for a few years, after which any firm in the lines of 
industry concerned may use the new processes without royalties or payments for them. 

Mr. McGiggoN: I was thinking of the ultimate cost to the publie. Would it be 
a ease of adding more profit to certain firms. 

Dr. Macattum: That will depend on the circumstances in each case. The 
Bureau of Standards acts on the assumption that if the benefit of a particular research 
can only be enjoyed by an individual firm, it will carry the research on at that firm’s 
expense; but, if the results of a research are going to benefit the whole industry, in 
which there are probably several hundred firms, it will carry on thé research for 
nothing. Then all the firms in the industry can have the benefit of the results. 
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Mr. Nickie: Does the same principle underlie the administration of the Mellon 
Institute? 


: _Dr. MACALLUM: Yes, to a certain extent. There are conditions arranged for each 
individual case. It depends altogether on the largeness of the point of view of the 
manufacturer. But there is a time limit to the use of the benefit in any case. I am 
speaking from memory, but I think it is about two or three years. The Mdllon 
Brothers take a pride in what these firms do. "There was one firm that spent large 
sums annually on their yeast production. It felt that the costs were too great, and the 
product not satisfactory, and it installed-a researcher in the Institute, who succeeded 
in developing new processes of cultivation giving a more satisfactory product, with the 
result that the firm saved over half a million dollars, I think, in two or three years, 
through this alone: It gave the worker, besides a salary for one year, a bonus of 
$10,000 for each of the three following years. 

Mr. Srevens: Did they reduce the price of bread? 

The Cnamwaw: They said they improved the quality of the article very much. 

Mr. Nickie: Is not that the case where the country at large benefits? 

- Dr. Macattum: The rights involved now belong to the public, I understand. 

The Cuamman: Then you are going to develop the idea of the laboratory system 
in certain institutions? 

Dr. Macattum: Yes, of course we cannot multiply institutes in this country 
because our means are limited. 

Mr. McCurdy: Is it part of the functions of your body to investigate existing 
waste? : 

Dr. Macattum: Yes. 

Mr. McCurpy: For instance I am told that in the Department of Agriculture 
experiments are constantly being undertaken in the hundreds, duplicate investigations, 


in the different experimental farms throughout the country and it is contended by some 
that the waste in this respect is very far in excess of the benefits derived therefrom. 


Dr. Macattum: It is the case all over the world; in the west the three provinces 
are triplieating the work. 

Mr. McCurpy: But I mean in the Dominion Department of Agriculture which 
maintains experimental farms carrying on exactly similar experiments, superfluous 
experiments, as regards cost and result. 

Dr. Macattum: It may be true. 

Mr. Stevens: You have such a diversity of climate conditions that what would 
be suitable in the prairies would be absolutely useless for us in British Columbia for 
instance, and that applies particularly to potatoes, vegetables and other crops. 


Dr. Macattum: There is waste and we propose to investigate that question and 
make a report thereon; but we are up to the erown of our heads already in the work . 
we have on hand, and it is hardly possible for us to extend our activities indefinitely. 


Mr. McCurpy: Some years ago there was a committee appointed, called the 
Economie and Development ‘Committee, which investigated these questions. J wonder 
if we could have access to the finding of that committee. I would like to have a résumé 
of their findings prepared in brief form. 


Dr. Macattum: To meet the demands of industrial development in the scientific 
way in Canada the Research Council recommends the foundation of a National 
Research Institute at or near Ottawa, which location of course has been suggested by 
conditions that everyone will recognize as determining the choice. This institute 
should have the functions of a Bureau of Standards for Canada, and also those of a 
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Mellon Institute. The constitution of a bureau of standards would give a supervising 
and directing force for the investigations that would be carried on in the Mellon Insti- 
tute side of the organization. Research would be carried on, of course, both in the 
interest of the publie and private enterprises. Industrial research carried on in such an 
institute, would be under the supervision of the highly technical staff, a staff selected 
specially because of their special capabilities for industrial and scientific research. The 
different organizations, the staffs of the different guilds would work side by side, and 
this would determine, to a certain extent, what would be the character of the staff on the 
bureau side of the institute. Nearly all our industries depend to a large degree upon 
chemistry, for example leather, textiles, clay produets and rubber require a highly 
technical staff to meet the special needs and the conditions under which investigations 
have to be carried on. Now in investigating the raw material of the industries which 
I have named the application of colloidal chemistry is required but there are very few 
colloidal chemists available. Colloidal chemistry is all important from the industrial 
point of view. There is, however, in Canada only one authority on colloide but he is a 
physicist, not a chemist, and he deals with it from the physicists’ point of view. 
There is in our Canadian universities colloidal chemistry, but investigations on tex- 
tiles, leathers, rubber, etc., require the superyision of experts in colloidal chemistry 
who should be included in the staff of the proposed National Research Institute. If 
this institute were founded, it would be a centre not only for the determination of the 
character of the natural resources of the country, but also for industrial research. It 
would not preclude industrial research elsewhere. A single firm, or a group of firms if 
they desired to do so, could place their research work elsewhere. But you must system- 
atize your organization so that, if these associations for research are formed, they will 
look naturally to some one place where they can get the most for their outlay, and this 
National Research Institute would be such an organization. For this purpose it should 
be staffed with experts along particular lines, including colloidal chemistry, which the 
universities have not the means to employ. To provide for the foundation of a National 
Research Institute, the Research Council recommended the construction of a building 
200 feet by 60 feet by 74 feet, on a 50-acre site, that is, large enough to accommodate 
additional buildings in the future. There would be about sixty to sixty-four rooms in 
the building, of about 25 by 25 feet, excluding hallways, washrooms and aecommoda- 
tion of that kind. Such a building would be sufficient for the first ten years or so. 
That. would accommodate the staffs of all the guilds which would be formed. It would 
have sufficient accommodation for the staff of the Bureau of Standards side of the 
institute. The amount needed for the construction of such a building would be 
$500,000; $100,000 for equipment, desks, plumbing and the like, and $100,000 for 
salaries for the first year of operation. The Council believes that the establishment of 
such an organization would lead to a complete revolution in scientific work in Canada. 
It would stimulate the universities to produce highly qualified researchers. The 
universities must produce such. That is the place where research men must be trained, 


- not in this National Institute or in an industrial laboratory. Such research men can 


be properly trained only by carrying on research, for a time, in fundamental science, 
or, as it is more often called pure science. He can then turn readily to industrial 
research. A training in industrial research alone gives only limited powers and the 
researcher so trained is ineffective except on very special points. Industrial research 
in only the effort to find a process that will last for a few months, or a few years, or to 
make a process cheaper. It may be replaced or changed two or three years later and, 
therefore, it is ephemeral, so to speak. As a researcher cannot be effectively trained 
in industrial research alone, the universities therefore must provide for the training of 
such in fundamental science. If this National Research Institute were founded, 
universities would be called upon to produce these men. Of course they could not 
produce many at present, but with this institute in being and in operation, they would 
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begin to produce them and we would tide over the next five to ten years with such 
scientifie men as could be found. : 

Mr. Nickie: Can you distinguish between pure science and industrial science? 
Is there a line of cleavage between pure science and industrial science? 

Dr. MacattuM: There is the distinction I made a little while ago. 

Mr. NickLE: You spoke of Faraday and his work which was a great advantage 
industrially. Faraday simply began a research in pure science, which ultimately was 
turned to the advantage of industrial science. 

Dr. Macattum: All industrial science is based on pure science. 

Mr. NICKLE: You eannot make a line of cleavage, can you? 

Dr. MacanLUM: If you go over the history of industrial chemistry, you will find 
many processes are advocated, but these are-all based on the fundamental facts of 
pure science. Fundamental science has to grow before you can avail yourself of all 
its resources for industry. 

Mr. NickrE: Industrial science builds on pure science and takes advantage of it. 

Dr. Macattum: Yes, and many of its facts are, from the nature of things, only 
of ephemeral value. i 

Mr. Nickie: It is the application of scientific principles to commercial problems. 

Dr. MACALLUM: Yes. 

The CmamMwaw: Pure science discovers and industrial science utilizes. That is 
putting it shortly. 

Dr. Macattum: That completes what I have to say. : 

Mr. THompson (Yukon): I am not clear on what you might call the matricula- 
tion requirements of the Central Research Laboratory, which is the central idea of 
your scheme. It has to be recruited from the universities. What connection is there 
between university laboratories and the guilds and the research? 

Dr. MacaLLum: The Bureau of Standards side of the Research Institute will 
take qualified men wherever it can get them to constitute the staff of the institution. 
That staff must be recruited from the graduates of the University in science, the, highly 
specialized researchers. The guilds, availing themselves of the opportunities of the 
Mellon Institute side of the institute, will engage the researchers of that type also for 
their staffs, and these will be selected under the supervision of the staff of the Bureau 
of Standards side of the Institute. 

Mr. SuEanp: The bureau would be intended to direct the line of investigation, 
and the Mellon would be the suggestion of capable minds to apply the suggestions. 

Mr. Tuompson (Yukon): There is in this country a strong current of opposition 
to this Central Bureau of Standards by our graduates. 

Dr. Macattum: No. 

Mr. THompson: Queen's University is opposed to it. 

Dr. Macattum: Quite so. I understand they are not opposed to a Bureau of 
Standards but to the Mellon Institute attachment. 

Mr. Tuompson: Some people have spoken to me about it, and while I may be 
wrong in saying there is a general feeling against it, I know there is some opposition 
to 1t. 

Dr. Macattum: We have not got unanimity. We never could get unanimity in 
the whole country on that question. 

Mr. THompson: Unanimity is a rare flower. Where do the guilds recruit their 
men? 4 
Dr. Macattum: They would get highly specialized men wherever they could be 

[Dr. A. B. Macallum.] 
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found. If they ean be produced by the Canadian Universities, well and good. They 
may have to get them from the United States. 

Mr. Nickie: As to the Mellon side, who is going to pay those men? The Govern- 
ment? l 

Dr. MacarLum: The guilds. 

Mr. Evxin: The guild is a group of individuals interested in some industry. 

Dr. MACALLUM: It will pay the salaries of its own staff. The only advantage it 
will get will be free accommodation, light and heat. 

Mr. Erki: These men training on the fundamental side, as they take their 
second, third or fourth years in the colleges will begin to specialize themselves; for 
instance one man's science will be motor mechanics and so on. 

Dr. Macattum: Oh yes, for instance, it may be in economie biology; it may be 
in physics; it may be in metallurgy, mineralogy or chemistry. 

Mr. Nickie: What is going to happen to the university professorate once they 
all gravitate to the research schools ? 

Dr. Macattum: The universities will get their men. University Professorships 
because of the security of their tenure and the prestige attached to them will always 
be regarded by a very great many researchers as preferable to industrial research 
positions. The universities ought to produce a large number of scientific research men 
so that the publie would have the benefit of the services of such as are not required in 
the universities. They ought not to be scientific monasteries, retaining for life every 
scientific man who enters them. There ought to be a constant stream into them of 
scientifie students and out of them as large a stream of fully trained research men. 

Mr. THompson: Will not this give the university graduate a new field for action? 

Dr. Macattum: Certainly. In conclusion I may say that I have dealt with our 
scheme as a whole only. There is one question untouched on which is a pretty lively 
one, but the discussion on it ean wait for another opportunity. It is a question of the 
survey of our natural resources. 

Mr. Ekm: I would suggest that we proceed to get the views of thoe whose 
names have been mentioned, and then we will be in a position to call upon Dr. Macal- 
lum again. 


s 


The Committee adjourned. 


Tuesday, May 20, 1919. 
The Committee met at 10.30 a.m. 


The following communications were received and ordered to be placed on the 
record :— 
Toronto Boanp or TRADE, 

Sir THos. WHITE, Toronto, April 24, 1919. 

Acting Premier, 

Ottawa. 

Toronto Board of Trade strongly urges upon the Government the necessity 

of establishing a Research Institute. 
F. G. Morley, 


Secretary. 
[Dr. A. B. Macallum.] 
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Hamitton Boanp or TRADE. 
‘Resolution passed by the Council of the Hamilton Board of Trade, May fe AON: 


Whereas the people of Canada are confronted with the problem of carrying the 
very heavy National Debt incurred by their participation in the Great War for 
humanity. 


And whereas this burden can be borne only through the greatest thrift and 
industry on the part of the nation, through the conservation and development of our 
human and natural resources, so that we may be able to share in the world’s markets 
against the strong competition that we shall have to meet. 

And whereas good results have already been achieved by the Industrial Research 
Committee. 


Be it therefore resolved that this Board strongly supports the establishment of 
a National Research Institute and urges that legislation in this connection be passed 
at this session. 
(Seq) T. Brown — 
Secretary. 


Resolution passed by the Canadian Fisheries Association in Executive Session at 
Ottawa, May 13. 


In the opinion of the Canadian Fisheries Association the establishment of a 
Central Eureau of Research is not advisable but the work now being done by the 
Biological IT epartment of our universities should be strengthened by a Federal Sub- 
sidy distributed through the provinces in the same way that the Federal Subsidy 
was given to the Agricultural Colleges. 'The establishment of a Bureau of Standards 
is advisable but should be put under the jurisdiction of a department of the Govern- 
ment rather than under the Advisory Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Lonpon CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
London, Canada. 
Tecumseh Building, May 17, 1919. 
Dr. A. B. MACALLUM, 
Administrative Chairman Honorary Advisory Council Scientific Research, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sir,—I am instructed to advise you that our Directors endorsed the 
resolution of the Hamilton Board of Trade declaring their hearty support of 
the establishment by the Government of Canada of a National Research Insti- 
tute which would carry on and direct research into such industrial, agricultural, 
commercial and medical problems which will best promote the conservation and 
development of Canada’s human and natural resources. 

Yours very truly, 
(Sgd.) Gordon Philip, 
Managing Secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF THE PORT ARTHUR BOARD OF TRADE. 


Port ARTHUR, ONT., December 16, 1918. 


Whereas it is stated in the Toronto newspapers of December the 4th that “ The 
Reconstruction Committee of the Cabinet has decided to accept the recommendation 
of the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research for the 
establishment of a Central Research Laboratory. It is proposed to appropriate half 
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a million dollars for the purpose. Part of this will be expended in a central bureau 
at Ottawa, while there will be smaller research laboratories throughout the country 
for the sake of aiding industry." 


And whereas it i« proposed that the new Canadian Bureau be modelled partial! 
on the Washington Bureau of Standards which concerns itself with heat, electricity, 
optics, chemistry, netallurgy, ceramics, and structural engineering and partially on 
the Mellon Institute at Pittsburg. 


And whereas in the report of the Honorary Advisory Committee the following 
appears: Whether local branches of this Institute should be formed which the Research 
Council, though it has considered this object, is not prepared to offer a recommend- 
ation.” 


And whereas this Board of Trade has absolute faith in the resources of this dis- 
trict in metallic and non-metallic ores and concerning which we have frequently gone 
on record as calling on the various governments for assistance in research and develop- 
ment. 


And whereas it has been frequently stated that the backbone of the various trans- 
continental railways is broken by the lack of a supply of freight in the centre of their 
system between Manitoba and the older parts of Ontario, which we believe could be 
largely overcome by a policy of research and development. 


s 


Therefore this Board of Trade do hereby resolve; 


That it is in hearty sympathy with the proposed establishment of a Central 
Research Laboratory and smaller research laboratories throughout the country and 
to point the district of Thunder Bay as one of the fit and proper places in which one 
of the smaller laboratories should be placed; 


That we are satisfied that the placing of such a laboratory at Port Arthur would 
do much to prove the great resources of the district, and start industries as a result 
thereof that would go a long way to overcome the present shortage of freights in the 
centre of the three great transcontinental systems. 


And this Board of Trade is also in favour of strong local branches of this institute 
being formed and is prepared to assist any local branch located in this district and 
offer it the use of our mineral exhibit and any and all statistics in our possession. 
That copies of this resolution be sent to the members of the Reconstruction Commit- 
tee, the Honorary Advisory Committee and F. H. Keefer, Esq., M.P. 


MEMORANDUM TO THE GOVERNMENT OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
FROM THE ROYAL CANADIAN INSTITUTE. 


The Royal Canadian Institute in meeting assembled on November 23, on motion 
of Mr. Arthur Hewitt, seconded by Mr. R. Wight Eaton unanimously resolved “ That 
the Counsel of the Institute be instructed to prepare a resolution impressing upon 
the Dominon Government the necessity of immediately providing funds to enable the 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research to carry on its 
work on such a scale as will meet the urgent demands of this period of reconstruction.” 


In accordance with this instruction, we, the Council of the Royal Canadian Insti- 
tute beg to present for your consideration the following memorandum: 


(1) The enormous debt caused by the war must be paid largely by new taxes to 
be levied on people already overburdened. This burden ean only be redueed and 
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financial solvency maintained by the development of all our national resources, agri- 
cultural and industrial. Such development cannot be successfully accomplished with- 
out the applieation of science to the utilization of undeveloped resources and the 
recovery of valuable waste products. 


(2) The development of industry depends entirely on our ability to meet the com- 
petition of other countries in both export and home markets. To this end, the cost of 
production must be lowered to the scale existing in such countries as Great Britain 
and United States as well as Japan where low cost is made possible by (1) the lower 
standard of wages (2) the application of scientific research to industrial problems on 
a seale compared with which the efforts of Canada have been insignificant. Research 
work of these countries centre in National Testing and Standardizing Institutions 
available alike to large and small industries and to science generally. The remarkable 
industrial development of Germany was a direct result of the establishment of the 
Reichsanstalt im 1884, and the National Physical Laboratory in Great Britain and 
the Bureau of Standards in the United States have—particularly in the last few years 
—done equally extensive work. As regards labour the establishment of a higher wage 
scale in this country makes doubly important any means of decreasing cost of pro- 
duetion. 

(3) With the exception of Canada, all the leading allied countries, in order to 
handle the afterwar conditions are now seeking to increase their trade to a tremendous 
extent and for this purpose all their scientific organizations for research are being 
greatly enlarged. Japan, which has hitherto depended upon its cheap labour is now 
spending $5,000,000 on a national laboratory. In urging the Dominion Government, 
therefore, to establish a National Research Institution we are only asking for what 
other countries have found indispensable. 

(4) Furthermore, we should like to point out that instead of adding to the 
financial burden of the country by the establishment of this institution, its work will 
inevitably result in savings which will more tham pay the capital and maintenance 
charges. It is necessary to cite only the United States Bureau of Standards whose 
supervision of the contracts of the United States Government has saved millions of 
dollars annually. ; 

(5) We are insistent in this matter so that Canada may take her place in the 
family of nations, may meet her obligations easily and may furnish employment to its 
industrial workers. We believe that the economic salvation of this country depends 
on the scientific development of its resources, and for this reason urge that your 
Government give ample and adequate support to the recommendations of the Honorary 
Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 


On behalf of, and by order of, the Council of the Royal Canadian Institute. 
Hon. Secretary. 


RzsoLuTION passed at the Annual General Meeting of the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association, held at Montreal on the 12th and 13th of June, 1918. 


RESOLUTION ON SCIENTIFIO AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. 


Whereas in the principal industrial countries the application in industry of 
results obtained by scientific investigation is recognized as a most important factor 
in maintaining a high industrial rank and increasing national prosperity ; 


And whereas realizing that it is not purely an industrial problem, but for the 
ultimate publie good, Governments of the principal industrial countries have set 
aside large appropriations for the assistance and encouragement of scientific research 
as applied in industry ; 
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And whereas the immediate Government provision in Canada for the application 
of scientific discoveries in industry is at a minimum; 

And whereas industries have guaranteed financial co-operation on à considerable 
scale for a period of years provided Government action is forthcoming; 


Be it therefore resolved, that the Canadian Manufacturers! Association in Annual 
Meeting assembled, strongly urge the Dominion Government in prompt action, 


(1) To provide for the appointment of manufacturers in representative 
industries in the Honorary Advisory Committee of Scientific and Industrial 
Research on a basis equal numerically to the academic representation now 
thereon; K 

(2) Under the supervision of the Honorary Advisory Committee in co- 
operation with the industries on terms to be agreed upon, to establish, equip 
and maintain a laboratory for conducting scientific industrial research and 
furnishing information relative to new processes, properties, inventions, im- 
provements, and materials discovered therein as may seem capable of use by 
interested manufacturers; 

(3) To provide funds to carry out this project or another similar plan 
suitable to Canadian industrial conditions, which plan shall have the same end 
1n view. 


MEMORANDUM of joint recommendations drawn up at a meeting held in Ottawa on 
Friday, November 29, 1918, by representatives of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, the Joint Committee on Technical Organizations, and the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, for presenting to the Dominion Govern- 
ment. x 


(1) Bureau of Public Welfare: 


That the Government be requested to establish immediately a Bureau of Public 
Welfare to deal with such matters as health, sanitation, town planning, housing plans, 
accident prevention, and every other matter pertaining to the physical efficiency of 
the nation. 

Owing to the present dearth of suitable homes for working men, this particular 
subject should receive the Bureau's first consideration. Much could be accomplished 
through the co-ordination of the many agencies, private, philanthropic, and govern- 
mental, dealing with these matters. 


(9) Survey of Imports: 
That a permanent representative bureau be established to take a survey of imports 
with a view to ascertaining what part of such imports could be avoided. Particular 
attention to be paid to the classification of the customs tariff. 
The information thus gathered should be as accessible to interested parties as 
similar information is in any other countries. 


(3) Raw Materials: 


The good work already done by our Government in arranging to have more of 
our minerals refined in Canada, as in the case of nickel, should be continued as a 
general policy relating to all raw materials, so that such materials will leave the 
country in as advanced stage of manufacture as possible. 


(4) Scientific and Industrial Research: 


Having regard to the important part which research must necessarily play in 
Canada’s industrial reconstruction, the appropriation for that purpose should be 
iuereased to not less than one million dollars annually. The Board handling that 
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work should not be merely advisory as at present, but should be clothed with specific 
executive powers, which powers should preferably be exercised by a board of managers, 
upon which labour, manufaeturers and engineers would all have representation. 


(5) Immigration: 

That the establishment of a central Empire authority on emigration be approved 
of for supplying information to parties intending to emigrate, as to conditions in the 
countries to which they desire to so emigrate, and that the established Immigration 


Department in Canada give serious consideration to the question of further restrict- 
ing undesirable immigration. 


(6) Public Works: 


; All necessary publie works, Dominion, Provincial and Municipal should be 

carried forward as promptly and energetically as possible. As the chief considera- 
tion will be the matter of finances, we would suggest that the Government render all 
possible financial aid to works not coming strictly within its own scope. 


(7) Technical Education: 


The advancement of technical education is of such vital concern to the whole 
country that the burden should not be left entirely to the Municipalities and Prov- 
inces. The Dominion Government should co-operate by such means as are best cal- 
culated to assist the authorities and expand the facilities for this work. It is urged, 
whatever plan be adopted, that there be kept constantly in mind the necessity of 
working it out on lines that will bring technical education within easy reach of all 
` classes. 


(8) Land Settlement: 


That a practical land settlement plan be worked out at once, and in connection 
with same the Publicity Department should start a campaign to interest our soldiers 
in the advantages of farming. 

An interesting series of booklets should be supplied to our soldiers as soon as 
possible and prior to demobilization, particularly designed to show that community 
farm life can be made not only profitable but sociably attractive in the older as well 
as the newer Provinces. 

Educational facilities for the thorough training of soldiers who desire to settle 
on land should be provided. . 

It is further recommended that the Federal and Provincial Government take 
such steps as are necessary to procure suitable land for such communities in prox- 
imity to already settled areas. 


(9) Employment Bureaus: 


The establishment of one chain of employment bureaus, operated by the Pro- 
vinces in co-operation with the Federal Government, is heartily endorsed, and in this 
connection the absolute undersirability of dual and private employment offices is 
emphasized and the abolition of such recommended. 


(10) Demobilization: 


The time having arrived for demobilization the Militia and other Governmental 
Departments should co-operate the Government Employment Bureaus in order that 
the lapse of time between discharge and employment be as short as possible; due 
regard being given to priority on account of length of service, and to married men. 


(11) Water Power: i 

That the Government should adopt a fixed policy and a comprehensive scheme for 
the utilization of our water powers already and to be developed. This applies partic- 
ularly to those on international waterways and especially to those of the St. Lawrence 
river. 
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To give industry the proper freedom for expansion power must be kept always 
well in advance of demand. 


(12) Optimism Campaign: jas 

That the Publieity Department of the Government start at once an optimism 
campaign, and that in this the press of the country be requested to co-operate. i 

The country is drifting into a pessimistic state of mind as regards the immediate 
future which might easily bring about far-reaching depression unless it is quickly 
checked. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Signed : 


Labour representatives, T. Moore, and others. ' 
Joint Committee of Technical Organizations, Willis Maclachlan, and others. 
Canadian Manufacturers Association, H. J. Daly, and others. 


The CuamMaAN: We have in addition to these, two letters from private indivi- 
duals, one from Mr. Andrew T. Drummond, of Grimsby East, who sends a lengthy 
communication which the secretary will read. 


Mr. STEVENS: Who is he? 
Dr. Macattum: He is a prominent graduate of Queen's University. 
Mr. THompson: He represents himself, does he? 


The CHARMAN: I think he speaks for himself. The other letter is from a Major 
Mattice, of Quebec, who has been Chief Inspector of Arms for the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and who speaks of a Bureau of Standards. He asks to be heard before the 
Committee. 


Mr. McGiBBoN: Whom does he represent? 
The CHARMAN: No one but himself. 


Dr. A. B. Macattum: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, my remarks this morning 
will be very short, in order that Dr. Mackenzie and Dr. Ruttan may both be heard at 
length to-day and to-morrow. Dr. Mackenzie is president of Dalhousie University ~ 
and was a physicist of distinction for his researches before he became president of that 
university. Dr. Ruttan is the head of the Department of Chemistry of MeGill Uni- 
versity and has been identified with industrial chemical research for years. His point 
of view, and that also of President Mackenzie, will be of great value to the committee. 
Experience, I think, Mr. Chairman, should count in determining the estimate that 
should be placed upon the views that are expressed, and I therefore ask that they be 
given every opportunity because they have taken part in the work which enabled the 
Council to arrive at the decision to recommend the establishment of a national 
research institute. 

There is one point which I should make quite clear in the minds of the committee 
and that is the functions of the proposed National Research Institute. These are 
indicated in a statement, copies of which are for distribution among the members of 
the committee, to go around. You will recall that the institute is to have two func- 
tions, one for standards of all sorts, the other to provide opportunities for industrial 
research on the part of single firms or groups of firms which may be formed for the 
purpose of furthering their own industry by research into their various problems. I 
will read this :— 

“ The institute shall have charge of :— 

(a) the investigation and determination of standards of length, volume, 
weight, mass, capacity, energy, and time, and of the fundamental properties of 
matter. 

[Dr. A .B. Macallum.] 
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(b) the standardization of the ‘scientific and technical apparatus and 
instruments for Government service and for use in the industries of Canada 
and of the materials used in the construction of publie works. 

(c) the investigation and standardization of the materials which are or 
may be used in the industries, and of the products of the industries. 

(d) researches undertaken with the object of improving the technical pro- 
cesses and methods used in the industries and of discovering new processes and 
methods which may promote the expansion of the existing industries or the 
development of new Canadian industries. 

(e) researches undertaken to promote the utilization of the natural 
resources of Canada.” 


Now all that is on the Bureau of Standards’ side. Then on the industrial side 
there is the following :— 


“ The Institute shall have charge, direction or supervision of the researches 
which may be undertaken or by or for single industrial firms under conditions 
to be determined in each ease or by such organizations, to be known as Trade 
Guilds for Research, which may be formed in the various industries with the 
view of improving the processes of produetion or the products of these indus- 
tries, as may desire to avail themselves of. the facilities offered for this purpose 
by the Institute." 


This is a condensed statement describing the functions of the Institute. Now 
there is a point in this connection which I think deserves emphasis. The industries 
of the country are going to be faced with serious competition from abroad in which no 
resource that science possesses will be ignored. The American industries are now 
adopting a progressive attitude towards research. There are, it is estimated, three 
thousand industrial laboratories in the United 'States and for these laboratories large 
sums are spent. I mentioned the other day in the representations I made to the 
Committee that there are over fifty large industrial firms in the United States which 
spend anywhere from $50,000 up to $2,000,000 a year. We have nothing to compare 
with that in this country. 

Hon. Mr. BEgrANp: All these establishments are provided for by the industrial 
firms or are they provided for by the Government? 

Dr. Macattum: None by the Government, they are all private. 


Mr. SuHEARD: Would it not be a very serious thing to interfere with such an 
arrangement ? 


Dr. MacattuM: We do not propose to do so, what I am indicating is the situation 
which is developing, because these large industrial organizations are following this 
research to such an extent that they will capture all the markets of the world. 

Mr. SHeArD: I do not know how far this goes; I do not wish to criticize, I am 
simply asking for information. We have here in the first proposition the deter- 
mination practically of the standards and that is at once a very radical act, and it is 
going to raise in my mind the question of metrie system at once. 

Hon. Mr. BELANp: As I understand it, this institute would have the power to 
determine that in Canada in future we will have the metrie system and no other. 

The CuairMAN: Perhaps if Professor Macallum will give us some indication of 
what the Bureaus of Standards in the United States are doing, it would be of advan- 
tage to the committee. 

Mr. Tuompson (Yukon): In reference to the United States do I understand they 
have a Bureau of Standards as well as the Mellon Institute—I am speaking now of the 


United States Government. 
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Dr. Macattum: They have a Bureau of Standards which carries out exactly this 
work. 

Mr. THompson: The two functions are clearly defined in the scheme we have 
before us now. Does the Bureau appointed in Washington function in that way? 

Dr. MaACALLUM: Yes, the same as indicated in clauses A to E. 


Mr. Tuompson: I understand that as far as the Bureau of Standards is concerned, 
but does it apply as far as the work of the institute is concerned. 


Dr. Macattum: The Bureau does take up work for various firms and carries the 
investigations on; if the resuits are found to be of wider interest than concerns that 
individual firm the Bureau of Standards meets the expense of the research. If the 
results are only of benefit to that individual firm that firm pays all the expense. Some- 
times however the Bureau independently carries on investigations on problems bearing 
on important industrial questions. 

The Bureau does not ostensibly take on the functions of a Mellon Institute, but 
like the latter it helps to solve the problems of individual firms. 


Mr. Stevens: I presume that A, B and C are really the functions of the Bureau 
- of Standards. Am I right in that? 


Dr. MACALLUM: Yes. 


Mr. Stevens: Then will you tell-me the connection with the United States Gov- 
ernment? The Bureau of Standards is a department of the government, is it not? 


Dr. MaCALLUM: Yes. 
Mr. Stevens: But the Mellon Institute is not a government institution. 
Dr. MACALLUM: It is private. 


Mr. Stevens: Another point; in regard to the question of research, which I am 
taking as distinct from the Bureau of Standards, does the United States Government 
give any assistance to the universities, and secondly, does the government institute 
do research work itself? 

Dr. MaCcALLUM: The United States Government has not hitherto given any grants 
for research to the universities. The Bureau of Standards carries on research on a 
large scale and in its own laboratories. It gives isolated problems out here and there 
to universities, but these are very few in number, and they do not appreciably count 
in the sum of results at the end of the year. As J said, the United States Congress 
has not made any provision for research in the universities, but there is, or was, a bill 
before Congress known as the Smith-Howard Bill, introduced last November, pro- 
viding federal aid to promote scientifie and industrial research in the States, Terri- 
tories, and the Distriet of Columbia in connection with the higher educational insti- 
tutions. : 

This bill has not been accepted, It has been very extensively and drastically 
criticized, and the National Research Council, which of course desires to bring to 
the aid of research all the adventitious forces possible suggested improvements in 
the bill. One eriticism of it is found in the following extract from and address by 
Dr. Millikan, one of the members of the National Research Council (reads): 


“But there is now before Congress a Bill—the so-called Smith-Howard 
Bill—which in its original form had most unfortunate features, but which is 
apparently now in process of being changed into a really valuable measure. I 
am permitted to say that the authors and sponsors of this bill recently asked 
the National Research Council to appoint a committee to give it thorough 
study and make possible recommendations. A fairly representative committee 
of some ten men, including Dr. Whitney and the Director of the Bureau of 
Standards and the author of the bill, Mr. P. V. Stephens, hàs met and reported 
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unanimously upon certain types of modifications in that bil. The most essen- 
tial of these changes consist in the setting up of the principle, different from 
that incorporated in the original bill, that the funds appropriated by the federal 
government to each state shall be allotted to institutions within the state by 
a board composed of at least five of the most eminent available scientists and 
engineers of the state, upon the basis of programs of research submitted 
annually by these institutions to this scientific board. It was the judgment of 
the committee, and also of the executive board of the National Research Coun- 
cil which unanimously approved this report, that if the allotment of research 
funds within each state can be placed in the hands of men who know what 
research is, and if the institutions of a state can be stimulated to a rivalry in 
the development of research programs there will develop in existing labora- 
tories of which we have already an abundance, an atmosphere of research which 
is now wanting. It is only through the creation of such atmospheres that 
research men can be developed. This sort of a plan seems to make it possible 
to plant men all over the country who will be creating such atmospheres. It 
provides for the stimulation of research throughout the country in both indus- 
trial and pure science lines much better than any scheme for federal aid which 
I have seen discussed.” 


The fact is that that bill is not likely to go through Congress, at least not for some 
years yet. There are so' many difficulties in the way that it is doubtful whether it 
may ultimately pass. 

Mr. WnrippEN: Will it be possible to get copies of that bill; the bill is more impor- 
tant than the criticism. 

Dr. MacarnLUM: I have four copies here. 

Mr. SrEvENs: Who inspired that bill? 

Dr. Macattum: It was introduced under the auspices of Messrs. Smith and 
Howard, members of Congress; but the author of the Bill is Mr. P. V. Stevens, with 
whose name I am not familiar. 


Dr. Macatuum: This Bil was introduced early in the consideration of what 
should be done for industrial research in the United States. The point of view has 
changed very considerably since then and that change is indicated in an address 
delivered recently by Dr. Frank B. Jewett, Chief Engineer, Western Electric Com- 
pany before the Canadian Institute. I have copies of the address here and I would 
like to indicate the point of view (reads): 


* T will not here attempt any long diseussion of the best methods for hand- 
ling research, once a supply of properly-trained investigators is assured. There 
was a time when the proposition of having the colleges, universities and tech- 
nical schools undertake industrial research on a very large scale was much dis- 
cussed. Recently such discussion has diminished, largely through a clearer 
understanding of the requirements for successful industrial research, and also. 
I think, because of a better appreciation of the direction in which the research 
energies of the universities can be most effectively directed for the advance- 
ment of industrial research.” 


He maintains that the universities should train the researchers for the industries in 
fundamental science. 
One of the reasons that determined the council to adopt the recommendation that 
a National Research Institute be founded is the fact that the council itself is com- 
posed of seven university men out of a membership of eleven. They know what the 
Situation is in our Canadian universities; they know what the situation is abroad, 
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and what is the opinion of experts regarding the relation of industrial research to a 
university, or what it should be. These members of the council university 
men, were of course exceedingly anxious, if it could be at all effected, that the 
Dominion Government should give money to the universities to carry on industrial 
research work. These university men, seven including myself, know the needs of the 
universities. The control of the universities which is vested in the provinces, their 
constitution and the conditions of their environments, however, led the council to 
recognize, it must be said with regret, the impossibility of the Dominion Government 
aiding the universities to carry on industrial research. There was another factor of 
importance which contributed to this result. It was that the university is a home 
for fundamental research and that the Canadian universities are not producing 
enough of researchers to meet the needs in Canada. To put industrial research in 
the universities would aggravate the situation which now obtains and it would lead 
to the crowding out of fundamental research from those universities. This is an 
opinion which I think is of importance when you are considering what is to be done, 
and in support of it I would like to read an extract from an address of Professor Sir 
J. J. Thomson, of the Cavendish Laboratories, Cambridge, delivered before the Royal 
Society last November, as president of that society. He says:— 


*'To inerease the resources and equipment of the universities would, I 
think, be the most effective way of aiding research in pure science. If the 
grants for this have to come from a fund which has also to provide those for 
industrial research, there is, I think, no inconsiderable danger that the latter 
may be regarded as the more urgent, and that the claims of pure science may be 
crowded out.” 


The CuairMAN: He uses the expression “ pure science” and you say “ fundamental 
science”. They are practically one and the same. 


Dr. MacanLUM: Yes. Sir J. J. Thomson is one of the most eminent of the 
Seientifie Legion in Great Britain. His standing is regarded everywhere as unques- 
tioned, and I believe that here he expresses in very reserved language what is held 
by the men of science generally in Grat Britain regarding the possible results of the 
introduetion of industrial research in the universities. ; 


Mr. Stevens: That merely is a broad statement. Could you give us a reason 
why the industrial research would have a tendency to crowd out the pure science? 


Dr. Macattum: If you bring an industrial research problem into a laboratory it 
monopolizes all the attention of the place. Its importance is enhanced, because it is 
going to have immediate results, if successfully solved. The students themselves form 
a wrong estimate of the value of it, and in consequence they are inclined to disregard 
fundamental research. The problems themselves and the solution of them are of 
ephemeral value in the majority of cases. The problems change and new methods 
arise. In the last forty years the processes and methods of industrial chemistry have 
accordingly been greatly changed. Methods used thirty or forty years ago have been 
discarded. On the other hand the problems in pure or fundamental science, if they 
are successfully solved, give results which are of permanent interest and value and 
may open new points of view of special industrial importance. To illustrate this fact 
I may refer to those, for example, of surface tension. This is the force that operates 
on the surface of liquids and causes drops of fluid to assume a spherical form. A drop 
of water or of molten lead or of mercury is spherical because of the surface tension. 
Associated with or contributing to surface tension are forces and processes which are 
of the utmost importance as scientifie principles but they are not as yet sufficiently 
investigated. They are used now crudely and empirically in the flotation process in 
mining in the separation of the ore from the gangue or useless siliceous matter and 
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other matters mingled with the ore. ‘Attempts have been made to improve this process 
but not by any fundamental research which goes back to the general principles them- 
selves. There are a large number of experts engaged in the flotation process of 
separation who do not even recognize that surface tension is involved and in con- 
sequence any improvement that they seek to find is sought for only empirieally. A 
thorough understanding of what is involved in these processes might greatly shorten 
all efforts at'the improvement of them and might lead to a revolution in many other 
proeesses than that of flotation for surface tension or, as it is sometimes called, 
eapilarity, is of almost universal prevalence in the physical world. A thorough 
knowledge of it is, therefore, indispensable in all industrial processes where physical 
and chemical laws operate. Now industrial research, dealing with this, does so only 
empirically and results in merely temporary or ephemeral gains and improvements 
while fundamental research, if carried on in surface tension, may, in one discovery. 
affect the whole industrial field ultimately. 


Mr. TuowrsoN: The laws of which are a continuing factor? 
Mr. McCALLUM: Yes, eternal. 


Mr. TuowrsoN: The application of them changes from time to time? 
Dr. MACALLUM: Yes. 


Mr. SuEaRD: Are these proposed functions, as set out in this memorandum you 


have produeed, in absolute,and perfect aecord with those adopted by the Bureau of 
Standards? 


Dr. MACALLUM: From (a) to (d) are the functions exercised by the Bureau of 


Standards, of,course not all in equal importance, but they are all exercised in some 
one respect. 


Mr. SuEARD: The Bureau of Standards has done splendid work which has not 
interfered with the researchers, and if there be any radical differences here I would 
like to have them explained. 


Dr. MacaLLUM: I desire to speak with some reserve on this point, but my own 
impression is that the function listed from (a) to (d) are fulfilled by the Bureau of 
Standards in greater or lesser degree. 


The CHAIRMAN: While we are on that point, I refer to pages 32 and 33 of this 
volume called “Science and Industry” which was a report issued for the English 
Advisory Council. It there sets out in quite succinct form the functions of the Bureau 
of Standards on both sides. On page 32 is the Bureau Standard side, and on page 33 
the Mellon side. It gives the names of the associations with which they co-operated, 
etc., I think it is worth the committee’s while to look at both those two pages, as it is 
_in a sense an official document. 


Dr. MacarLLUM: The Research Council sympathizes with the universities and 
appreciates the work they do under great difficulties. It desires to see them play their 
part in the reconstruction of affairs that must obtain if Canada is going to carry the 
burden of debt now imposed on her as a result of the war, but they can only do so if 
they foster research in fundamental science as their main work. It would therefore 
be a mistake for the Council to approve of any proposition that would divert them from 
that duty, as it believes that the introduction of industrial research cn a large scale 


would prevent them from doing what should be their proper work, which is the training 
of Scientific Researchers for Canada. 


Mr. Tompson: Have any of our Canadian universities given full post graduate 
courses in science? 


Dr. MACALLUM: Two only, and each partially. Toronto and McGill. Queens 
does not give the post graduate degree, except in the Department of Philosophy. 
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Our universities should endeavour to get the resources which will enable them to 
carry on graduate work and research. To be unable to do this and have industrial 
research imposed on them is to put a great handicap on them—research in fundamental 
science should be their chief function which is a part of education. I do not of course 
exclude the possibility that it may be expedient here and there to place industrial 
problems for research in the scientific laboratories of one or more universities. The 
Council’s proposal would not make it compulsory for the industries to send their 
problems to the National Research Institute. There must be freedom allowed on that 
score. The Council, however, would not make any provision in its recommendations 
for forcing industrial research on the universities. 


It has been said here, as it has been said elsewhere that if this National Research 
Institute is founded it will deplete the universities of their men. I said on the last 
oceasion that the Canadian universities should endeavour to produce researchers as 
the American Universities are doing. There are ten American universities that have 
graduated 300 researchers annually for years before the war while there were not more 
than 20 of such turned out in the last 15 years in the Canadian Universities. They 
will turn out fewer of such if they give themselves over to industrial research. 


Mr. Suearp: Do you not think that if the money were given to the universities 
there would be very great danger of it being divided up and diverted into many chan- 
nels so that it would be eaten up and no results obtained practically? 

Dr. MacALLUM: Yes, there would be an orgy of expenditure, and there would be. 
very little to show for it in the end. This would be shown if you had before you some 
of those who have had experience of the result of provincial aid to the universities. 
The Hon. Mr. Fielding, for instance who was Premier of Nova Scotia in the early 
* eighties " and who abolished grants to the universities of Nova Scotia in 1882, would 
indieate to you what would probably happen if the Dominion began aiding univer- 
sities throughout Canada. You would have a force then set in action which would be 
difficult to curb or control. 8j 

Mr. WmnmpEN: How many American universities are carrying on industrial 
research work, if any? , 

Dr. Macattum: There is, I understand, some research along the engineering line 
carried on in the University of Illinois; there is a little carried on occasionally in the 
other universities. The Case School of Applied Science in Cleveland allowed indus- 
trial research to be carried on for some years in its laboratories, but the governing 
body and the faculty found it was so embarrassing in its effects on the work of the 
staff that it finally excluded industrial research almost entirely. 


. Mr. Suearp: Take Yale, Harvard, Princeton and Columbia, four typical Ameri- 
can universities, what do they do along that line? : 
Dr. MacALLUM: In Harvard, Yale, Princeton, John Hopkins, Cornell, industrial 
research is not carried on. As to’ Columbia I cannot say definitely. It has an 
engineering school, in which some research on industrial engineering problems is, I 
am informed, pursued. ; 
Mr. SHeaRD: What about chemical research, do you include that? 


Dr. MacattumM: Chemical research, as directly related to industries is industrial 
research. 


Mr. SuearD: I understand that, but original research work; for instance the 
extension of the knowledge of explosives. I do not know whether they are doing any 
special laboratory experimental work with that idea in view in connection with those 
four institutions I have mentioned. 

Dr. Macattum: No. I should be glad, gentlemen, to offer some observations later 
on, if it is the desire of the Committee, but I would suggest that you now hear Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie. 
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The Cuamman: Does the committee desire that Dr. Ruttan should take up again 
the subjeet that has been under investigation and which enabled the Advisory Council 
.to reach this decision? You have not touched on that this morning except in a very 
general way, and as I understand it, it is a decision that was not arrived at without 
making certain definite inquiries. 


Dr. R. F. Rurran, M.A., Director of the Department of Chemistry, McGill Uni- 
versity: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I have had the misfortune to follow Dr. 
Macallum on a number of occasions and I found that in his addresses he has the 
habit of thoroughly threshing out the subject before it came to my turn to say any- 
thing. I find that he has done so in this case, nevertheless I may be able to give the 
committee some information in regard to the matters he has brought before you. My 
duties and aetivities on the Advisory Council have been very largely in connection 
with the problems and questions involving Chemistry. I am Chairman of the Asso- 
ciated Committee on Chemistry of that Advisory Board, which is composed of chemists 
representing every part of the country, and chemists also representing all the large 
universities in the country. We have met twice, once last year, and then a few days 
ago. At these meetings at which the majority of the chemists composing the committee 
attended, coming from the Atlantic to the Pacific, we have taken up a large number 
of industrial propositions involving the utilization of waste material, and involving 
the development of the chemical industries in the country. We took up last year 
several very important propositions; one was the introduction of duty free alcohol for 
the development of industries requiring that chemical for various purposes, and the 
lessening of the inconvenience and the red tape associated with the manufacture and 
distribution of methylated spirit. We found that, for instance, it was necessary for 
anyone who wished to obtain a barrel of methylated spirits to buy that in Ottawa, the 
alcohol is methylated here, and then sold. There is, therefore, only one place in Canada 
where methylated spirits can be obtained, so that if anyone in Vancouver wanted to 
buy a barrel of methylated spirits he would have to get it from Ottawa, although at 
a distance of a very few miles away, in New Westminster, there was a distillery where 
the alcohol was distilled, that, technically, had to be shipped to Ottawa to be methy- 
lated and shipped back. That is just an illustration of one of the things we ferreted 
out in connection with chemistry, because that should be remedied. We brought these 
matters up and had a bill drafted which was distributed recently to the House, and is 
now being held up for some information. We advised the Research Council to study 
the value of the waste fish and fish waste of the Dominion, and how it could best be 
utilized. We found that there were approximately 250,000 tons a year of waste fish and 
fish waste of which probably 150,000 to 180,000 tons were available for manufacture 
into fertilizer, or into stock food and poultry food. Our representative chemists in 
British Columbia and Nova Scotia made extensive investigations. They corresponded, 
as I did also as chairman. with the large fishing interests, and we obtained their opinion 
first as to the amount of fish waste that was available, and secondly, whether they would 
be interested in having an industry established for the utilization of this waste. We 
got most encouraging answers from nearly all the fishery men, and subsequent inves- 
tigation went to show that the Conservation Commission had already looked into this 
matter as regards inland fisheries, and had employed Mr. J. B. Fielding to make some 
simple experiments on Lake Erie on a small scale. Owing to inadequate equipment, 
and to want of time, very little was accomplished. The results were not satisfactory 
either to him or to the Commission. He is, however, a recognized expert in this field 
and the only one we had in Canada in connection with that work, so he was asked by 
us to make a port survey of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and report. He did so 
and at Canso, at Grand River, Gaspé, and one or two other points, found that it would 
be economic to establish units for the manufacture of foodstuffs for cattle, hogs and 
poultry, as well as of fertilizer from the fish waste. A number of other places were 
out of the question because the material was so scattered that it would not pay to 
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collect it. Thus we succeeded in crystallizing the matter. We obtained the exact 
figures, and we were able to present to the government a statement that with a grant 
of $50,000 we would be able to establish a demonstration plant which would show the 
fishermen on the one hand, and capitalists on the other, that there is a profitable 
industry to be built up from fish waste. This matter was brought before the Depart- 
ment of Marine and Fisheries and the Food Commission by the Council and it was 
submitted to two or three other Commissions all of which agreed that it was a magni- 
ficent idea; but that was as far as we got. We went before the Committee on Recon- 
struction, and it was discussed by them but they could not even give us permission 
to use $50,000 of our own money, with an opportunity of returning it. lt was in 1918 
and this matter looked very small compared to the great war problem. In the mean- 


time, we had been doing a good deal of publicity, and investigation, and we are still. 


receiving letters from places throughout Canada asking about the utilization of fish 
waste. Mr. Fielding, Mr. Meyers, of Woodstock associated with some others from 
Western Ontario and Nova Scotia have established a company now and have put 
$100,000 into the industry for machinery alone. They have obtained from the govern- 
ment one of the lobster hatcheries, at Canso and the first factory is practically estab- 
lished. I am pleased to inform you that this important industry has been recently 
launched through private enterprise. I could point out a number of other industries 
that we have attempted to develop. Take for instance, the manufacture of ethyl 
aleohol from waste sulphite liquor. We investigated that. The research work in 
connection with it was in part carried on in my own laboratories, and we demon- 
strated that the waste liquors from the sulphite pulp mills of Canada was just as 
valuable, for the production of alcohol as the sulphite liquor which is produced and 
used in the United States and Sweden for the same purpose. Everything 
was arranged for this matter to be taken up by two of the larger mills in 
Canada. :They spent a great deal of money in investigating it from a business point 
of view going into the matter most thoroughly, and they were able to satisfy them- 
selves that they could produce alcohol at from thirty-two to thirty-five cents a gallon, 
that.is ninety-five per cent alcohol, and could enter into competition, and active com- 
petition, with the alcohol which is produced from grain or molasses and other waste 
products. Our object in bringing this matter forward was to try to prevent the utiliza- 
tion of foodstuffs for the manufacture of alcohol. We found out the quantity of 
alcohol that is used for industrial purposes in Canada, and we came to the conclusion 
that all the aleohol necessary for industrial purposes in Canada could be made with- 
out using an ounce of foodstuffs. From such sources as sulphite liquor waste, black- 
strap, i.e. waste molasses, or wood waste, we found it would be possible to manufacture 
all that would be required at a comparatively low rate. From the sulphite liquor 
waste in the St. Maurice Valley alone, we estimated that it would be possible to supply 
all the industrial aleohol that is used at the present time in the country for purposes 
other than those of explosives. Further development of this industry depends upon the 
size of the market for industrial aleohol which can only be estimated by removal of 
the excise duty. This same Committee took up the activities of another branch which 
I think has been touched upon by Dr. Macallum, and brought forward the idea of 
establishing a chemical census in Canada, that is a census of all industries which are 
chiefly concerned with chemical processes in connection with their activities; so that 
the manufacturer of one .product would be able to know what the waste products of 
another manufacturer were. He would be able perhaps to find a market for his own 
by-products and know what materials are manufacturerd in Canada. That census is 
in course of preparation. It being prepared from the Bureau of Statistics with the 
assistance of the Associate Committee of Chemistry and the Society for Chemical 
Industry in Canada. This Associate Committee of Chemistry has also been very 


active in bringing together and unifying the chemists of Canada. At a meeting held 
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not more than three or four days ago in Montreal, all the chemists, from the Atlantie 
to the Pacific, formed themselves into an association to he known as the Chemical 
Institute of Canada, an organization which I think will have far reaching effects in 
bringing about co-operation in chemical research work throughout the country. We 
have been very glad to be one of the prime movers in this connection, because there 
was a possibility of two or three different chemical organizations being established in 
Canada which would be more or less antagonistic and which would not have led to that 
friendliness and co-operation in a branch of science that is very essential to scientific 
progress. Dr. Macallum has referred to the activities in connection with the 
assisted researchers. I understand he has gone into it very thoroughly. I am also 
chairman of the committee, and we were rather disappointed at the number of men 
who. came forward in answer to our request for problems. There were very few. It 
was one of the most disappointing features in connection with our work. This was 
due very largely to the great research activities in connection with explosives and 
munitions. Industrial research was put in the background for the time being. We 
expect to have more applications in the future. We have had a number of applications, 
some of them perfectly impossible, of course. We have been accused of being arbi- 
trary in connection with granting these sums of money for assisted researching, and 
in case that statement is made, I would like the committee to know exactly how we 
proceed.in that connection. There is a committee of the Advisory Council consisting 
of four members, and an application for assistance in connection with research is 
sent in. 


The CnHamMaN: Is this a studentship or a fellowship? 


Dr. RuTTAN: No, assisted researchers for others than students and fellows. A 
man says he has a possibility of developing a process or preparing a useful product 
along a certain line, and wishes to continue. It will cost him a certain amount for 
assistance and materials which he cannot afford. That proposition is brought before 
us. It is manifolded and sent to each member of the committee. Each one replies, 
and then if necessary experts from the outside are consulted in connection with this 

proposition, and decision is reached for or against his proposition, after the report has 
" been considered by the whole council. The general question of research has been so 
thoroughly gone into by Dr. Macallum that I think very few words, or a very short 
synopsis from me is all that will be necessary. The first object of the Advisory 
Jouncil was to create a background of publie opinion throughout the country which 
would appreciate and support the idea of research in general, and especially of indus- 
trial research. . This we carried out by the publicity in connection with the scientific 
and other publieations of the country, and also through addresses given in cities at the 
various Canadian clubs, boards of trade and labour organizations, etc., throughout the 
country. We succeeded in stimulating interest in the universities, the various scien- 
tific and technical organizations throughout Canada, if anything we overdid it, so to 
speak. We created so much interest that there has been an active controversy as to 
the details and as to the best way to carry out research. So that we felt that to carry 
conviction to every class in the community, from the universities to the labour organ- 
izations, it was necessary to bring forward some definite and workable plan or pro- 
posal. To formulate such a plan was no easy matter. We made a careful study of. 
the literature—and I ean assure you that the literature on the subject is enormous 
for the movement is a worldwide one. We looked into the work that had been carried 
on in Great Britain, in France, in all the colonies, and in the United States. All 
information on this subject that came into the Advisory Council was manifolded and 
distributed to each member of the Council, was read and discussed at our meetings. 
In addition to that our Chairman, Dr. Macallum, visited Washington alone, and after- 
wards we went as a deputation of five, ond visited New York, Washington, Phila- 
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delphia and Pittsburg, spending one day at the Mellon Institute. There was a lot of 
research operations going on everywhere and we saw many of them. While in Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia, we met the majority of the leaders of organized research 
in the United States. We conferred with them as to the best methods of developing 
research in Canada. Many of them said that they wished they had the clean sheet 
that we had, because in the United States organization of research was complicated by 
the number and variety of industrial and scientific research organizations. now exist- 
ing. .It was impossible to unify and organize them so as to prevent overlapping, 
duplication and friction. Probably one of the greatest authorities, Dr. Stratton, the 
head of the Bureau of Standards, stated that if they could begin again they would have 
the one central organization instead of having a geophysical laboratory, a chemical 
bureau and numerous other laboratories, as well as the Bureau of Standards and research 
institutions in connection with the Department of Agriculture and the Department of 
Food, all ‘doing research in an independent way. One national organization for 
research, in addition to the departments of the United States Government, doing 
routine scientific work, would lead to the best results. We found that this was con- 
firmed by a number of others at the various discussions that we carried on. 

The first problem in any step in developing research in Canada and the one I am 
more intimately associated with, probably more than any other, is to find and develop 
the men i.e. to breed researchers. The universities must be the source, not only the 
main source but practically the only source, with perhaps advanced technical insti- 
tutions, such as we have not got in this country. We must look to the university for 
men who are capable of advancing knowledge in connection with the industries and 
scientific research generally in the country. They require special training. The 
university turns out graduates in the various departments of science, who go through 
a prescribed course of four years, and during that course they receive careful instruc- 
tion and a certain amount of training. They are informed regarding the facts and 
theories of their particular branch of science, and they receive a certain amount of 
laboratory training in the different departments of experimental science. When these 
men finish they receive a degree, which, in the public mind, establishes them as men 
who are capable of carrying on the service. That is one of the most unfortunate 
things for the country. The popular idea is that because a man is a B.A. with 
honours in chemistry or physics, therefore he is capable of carrying on research. This 
is unfortunate because the manufacturer is discouraged by the failure of his chemist; 
. for instance, to realize his expectations and it is quite unfair to the universities. 
The undergraduate, during his course, is absolutely dependent upon the instruc- 
tions of his teacher and text-books and his laboratory guides ‘for his work. 
As a student there is so much to learn, and the time is so short that it has been the 
experience of the universities that it is impossible to do much in the way of broad 
education and fundamental training in research during the period of „four years. 
The Advisory Council recognized that it was necessary to have post-graduate study 
working along definite lines of research, that research being of such a character as to 
give broad knowledge in fundamentals in the particular branch to fit a graduate to 
undertake responsible industrial research. "The object of this graduate training is to 
throw the young graduate on his resources for the first time; to teach him the use of 
the means at his disposal to get results; how to find things in the enormous mass of 
literature which is available in every branch of science. It takes the best part of the 
first year of graduate training to get a man to find his way about in the literature of 
his subject. I need not go into the details but I can assure you that it is something 
very difficult to attain a sense of responsibility in his observations. If a student 
goes wrong in a bit of work in the laboratory the error is soon discovered and rectified; 
if he goes wrong in one of the steps of research he is probably going to ramble a long 
way afield before he finds his way back. Hence he finds out the advantage of being 
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extremely careful in his observations and the responsibilities connected therewith, 
which he never feels as an under-graduate. And then another point is that, when 
they leave the lecture rooms and go into research work they come to appreciate how 
important it is to disregard authority, to take nothing for granted but to be inde- 
pendent and to think for themselves. That is one of the most difficult things to instil 
into one of our young fnen who has just graduated, some never acquire it and fail as 
researchers. And then there is originality; of course this is new to him. He has to 
‘meet new conditions unassisted, he will thus acquire mental dexterity as a result of 
experience. Now, gentlemen, this is rather pedagogic in tone but I have taken this 
up to point out to you that the technique and mental attitude necessary for research 
are not easy to import to the young graduate. These qualities cannot be fully 
acquired by working along a narrow field of research and concentrating his effort on 
getting a so-called practical result. ‘They are obtained if at all when he tackles a 
fundamental problem that involves the necessary use of wide technic and a know- 
ledge based upon three or four of the subjects with which he has been connected during 
the early part of his career. In other words it is the universal opinion, I think I am 
right, of those who have had experience in conducting a graduate school that the 
broad fundamental problem is the only one which leads to first-class results in the way 
of training. I do not know whether you know that we have 12 men engaged in 
research in my department at present engaged on problems in biological chemistry, in 
physical, organic and enzymic chemistry. The five young graduates are working at 
problems which are not necessarily economic or industrial but many of them are such 
that the results are not only of scientific value but may soon lead to something of 
economic importance. Not only are the professors in charge of research in our own 
universities convinced of the value of academic research, in preference to industrial 
research, but those in charge of the large industrial research organizations have come 
.to appreciate that the best men they can get are not the men that have been trained 
-along their own line, but the men who have broad university training. A very 
remarkable example of that was quoted at the last meeting of our associate committee 
on chemistry by Dr. McIntosh, of British 'Columbia, who is in very close touch witle 
industrial research in the United States, and who saw a list of applicants, some 12 or 
15 in number, for the position of research chemist in connection with, I think 
it was, a company on photography. Many of these men had already done research work 
on photography, other men had received training on branches of science bearing on 
photography, and Dr. McIntosh asked * Which one did you select?"; “TI selected this 
man at ence” was the reply, and Mr. McIntosh inquired “ What has he done?” The 
reply indicated that he had spent three years in studying: where crystallization com- 
mences in a saturated solution. -Could anything be more thoroughly academic or 
apparently useless than such work as that? yet this man of experience in conducting 
a large research institution selected the candidate who had no previous experience in 
that particular line. Why? Because of the training this man had to go through in 
order to get the results he had obtained was far better than industrial work on sub- 
jects immediately kindred to photography. Let me ‘cite a case in one of the great 
industries in the West where they had been depositing zine by an electrolytic process. 
It was found when a certain ore from a new mine came in the solution which was made 
up of from 5 to 7 per cent the zine would not deposit. ‘They tried different strengths 
of current without any result, and they tried different strengths of solution but the 
zine would not go down. A very careful analysis of that ore showed that there was 
about a ten-thousandth of one per cent of nickel and cobalt in it which was not in 
the ‘ores:they had been using. Now, any one who knows anything about analytical 
chemistry knows that you cannot by ordinary economie processes get rid of one ten- 
thousandth part of one per cent from zine. But fortunately in that laboratory there 
was a man who knew nothing about zine, and nothing about cobalt and nickel except 
fre: I. Ruttanjl 
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that in a very general way he knew the principles of analysis; but he happened to 
know something about the absorption and of surface energy to which Dr. Macallum 
referred. So he asked himself, what can I throw down here that will pick up this 
trace of cobalt and nickel and carry it down, and by a process of precipitating one of 
the other constituents of the ore the one ten-thousandth of one per cent was removed 
from it by colloidal action and that ore became ordinary, and that mine became 
workable. That was done through the kind of work that is laughed at by the average 
industrial chemist as so absurd that it ought to be relegated not to chemistry but to a 
field of science where scientific imagination plays the chief part. I could multiply 
these exam ples by a great many others, but I would like to point out that these are 
serious diffculties in the way of the universities turning out trained researchers. 
We have not in Canada enough of the men who are necessary for the development 
of industry. ‘To obtain them our universities must be more richly endowed with 
facilities, with equipment, and with men, chiefly men, because equipment is of com- 
paratively secondary importanee in a great many branches. It is more important 
in physies than in chemistry, and after the universities are more fully equipped 
we wil be able to send out the required number of well trained men. 
The universities must receive money from somewhere. Dr. Macallum has 
explained, and I wish to heartily endorse what he says, that ib is S$ not 
practical to supply money to universities with a general remit that it is to be used for 
research purposes. In the next place—and I speak with knowledge in regard to this 
point—it is almost impossible for the head of a department engaged in research to 
confine the money which has been given to him to assist research to that particular 
work. The demands for teaching are so great; the demands for organization are so 
great, that that money must invariably, directly or indirectly, be applied to uses other 
than those of pure research. It is almost impossible to prevent diversion of the money. 
The universities must get special endowment in connection with research, and it 
would with much better grace come ‘from the publie, from those who support the uni- 
versities, or from the provinces, than it would from the Federal Government, there are 
so many universities, eighteen or twenty as Dr. Macallum has pointed out that would 
apply for this grant. With the view of assising in this research and graduate work 
we have established fellowships, scholarships, studentships, and recently bursaries, the 
objeet being to help the universities to get the men. But the universities must supply 
the money for the training. I think that the universities in Canada will this year 
have more students to train in research than they can possibly look after, and this is 
only, as we hope, a beginning. An arrangement has been made by the Advisory 
Council to establish a travelling fellowship in memory of the late Sir William Ramsay, 
so that we may be able to send one man.to England each year for special training 
along the line of chemistry. What are the inducements for graduates to take on this 
special and advanced training? Some years ago we could not advise graduates to take 
up research as a life's work. There was no market for that type of man practically in 
Canada, and the market in the United |States was comparatively small. The best 
of the men went to the United States, and we got none. Now there is a different 
state of affairs. In Canada there is a market for a large number of well trained men. 
I will give you one example though I could give you others. One of the biggest indus- 
tries in this country is the manufacture of paper and pulp. We have an enormous 
capital invested in that industry. There are mills all the way from Labrador to British 
Columbia. Do you know how many Canadians there are in charge of the expert work 
in connection with these mills? There are only two; in fact there was only one until 
quite recently when another one was appointed. We have not trained the men, with 
the result that those in charge of the technical work, especially the chemists in the 
larger mills throughout Canada, come from Norway, Sweden and the United States. 
We have only one, or perhaps two, who are Canadian graduates. The question of how 
research should be carried on in larger industries is comparatively easily settled, 
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because the manufacturers are all alive to it, and the paper and pulp and other large 
industries are asking for help. They want the men. The Shawinigan Falls Company 
have recently established a research laboratory to deal with four or five of their large 
industries there. They searched Canada with a view of finding research chemists and 
physicists. They have one temporarily from my department, and there are two others 
who are in secondary positions and they will probably be obliged to go to the United 
States to get their head men in chemistry and metallurgy. Dr. Macallum has taken up 
the question of the formation of guilds as a method of bringing about research in the 
smaller industries. It seems to me that we are justified in expending money in that 
way, and chiefly, and best of all, through the research institute. It seems to me just 
about as fair to ask a farmer to make researches regarding the best kind of wheat tc 
grow on his farm or the best fertilizer for his soil, as it is to expect a small manu- 
facturer to go into research in connection with his particular industry. The Govern- 
ment aids the farmer with a good liberal grant through the various experimental 
farms, and the Government should also, in my opinion, help the industrial organization, 
which is working in a small way, and the best way of carrying that out in my opinion 
“is by means of a central organization, which will supply to the expert connected with 
a guild the necessary laboratory accommodation and equipment, and charge only a 
moderate rent, or none at all, for the use of more elaborate apparatus, the guild simply 
paying the expenses of the technician. This is the plan of the Mellon Institute at 
Pittsburg. That matter has been thoroughly gone into by Dr. Macallum, and I will 
not take up any more of.your time on that subject. I would like very much at some 
time or other, if you deem it necessary, to go into other phases of this question, par- 
ticularly in connection with the relative value of industrial and scientific research in 
university training. 

The CHamMaw: You spoke of your deputation going to the United States and 
your investigations there. Do I understand that the university side was gone into? 
Was there some one to speak on behalf of the idea that universities are the proper 
place for industrial research? 

Dr. RuTTAN: As I remember at these meetings in Washington both sides were 
pretty well discussed. We had with us a strong champion of the university side of 
the work, a member of the Advisory Council, namely Dr. Kirkpatrick, of Queen's 
University, and he brought up the question at every meeting and on every occasion, 
and he occasionally received a certain amount of support, but the general concensus 
of opinion was that research should be organized and centralized when applied to 
industries .for industrial purposes, and in the universities to be carried on chiefly for 
scientific purposes. Dr. Carty, a great authority in connection with telephone work 
in the United States, was,strongly in favour of the Central Research Bureau, and of 
training through abstract science in universities. 

Mr. THoMPsow: Have we facilities in our Canadian universities for housing 
departments for industrial research? 

Dr. RuTTAN: Not at present. Industrial research or industrial investigation 
develops from ordinary laboratory investigation in this way. It passes through, you 
may say, three stages. First, there is a small scale carried on at the laboratory bench 
or in the laboratory glass with materials of that sort, and if this preliminary investi- 
gation is not still-born there it passes to another stage which we call the semi-commer- 
cial stage, and there is where the mortality is highest, and then it comes to the com- 
mercial stage afterwards. Universities are not equipped to carry on the intermediate 
stage where the value of processes are actually proven—the semi-commercial stage. 
That can be only carried on with advantage in association with a plant or such an 
institution,as the Mellon Institute or the Bureau of Standards in Washington or a 
central research institute. 
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Mr. TuouPsox: Suppose a central research institute were established here in 
connection with the Bureau of Standards dealing with, the plan you suggest, would 
that organization give a field for our post graduate men to operate in which we have 
not now? 

Dr. Rurran: Yes, it would be one of the prizes to be sought for by our graduates. 
It would give an opportunity of keeping advanced scientific men at home. We would 
expect that the men who pass out from the university laboratories well skilled 
in research would be taken up by the research institute, and then drafted from the 
research institute into the various industries. 

Mr TuowPsoN: One was mentioned particularly in regard to science, and the 
pulp industry was referred to. It might be possible, through the Central Institute to 
obtain men who would be capable of doing research work in these industries. 


Dr. Rurran: Yes. You might get special research men in connection with paper 
and pulp, but better from the Forest Products Laboratory if that is once more put on 
its feet by being properly staffed. The training there should begin after, graduating 
from the university, after having received a general scientifie training, specializing 
on the paper and pulp industry and applying their fundamental knowledge to this 
industry, you could expect to get valuable men. The great trouble with pulp and 
paper in Canada is, not the quantity we are turning out—because we are turning out 
a tremendous lot at a big profit for the country—but that we cannot compete in the 
export trade with the highest grade of pulp made in England and Sweden until our 
pulp is many degrees better than it is to-day. That is thoroughly well recognized, 
while our mills are turning out a good commereial grade of pulp, authorities on this 
question of paper and pulp, agree that the quality of paper and pulp they are turning 
out is vastly inferior to the more valuable high grade paper and pulp which they pro- . 
duee in England, Norway, Sweden and the United States; and the reason is that they 
cannot obtain university men of sufficient skill and scientific training in pulp, and 
paper technology. It is our hope to be able to provide them in the near future. 


Mr. Tuowrsow: We have the wood for making the finer quality of paper. It is 
merely a question of technique. 

Mr. Wumen: Why should not the pulp and paper manufacturers establish their 
own industrial research laboratories as they do in the States? There are small con- 
cerns in the States conducting industrial research for the sake of their own business, 


Dr. RuTTAN: The paper and pulp industry was prepared some time ago to unite 
and contribute a liberal amount each year for the maintenance of research in connec- 
tion with that industry. They could not come to an agreement with the Government 
in connection with the conditions under which they were to use the forest products in 
the laboratory in Montreal. They considered employing two or three experts for 
research in pulpmaking and paying them proper salaries not two or three thousand 
but five or six thousand to high class men to carry on the research work. It seemed 
impossible at the time to come to a satisfactory arrangement with the Government. 
regarding the use of the Forest Products Laboratory. 


Mr. THowPsow: I would like to ask you as to whether we are doing anything in 
the way of utilization of waste products from our saw-mills, particularly sawdust? 


Dr. RurrAN: A great deal of work has been carried out of a preliminary character 
in that connection. The Chemistry Committee reported on a process which was 
brought out by a Mr. Tomlinson, and which is now being utilized in the United States 
in the manufacture of ethyl aleohol from sawdust by a certain process of hydrolysing 
it with acid and getting alcohol from it. If that process had been going on during 
the war, at the high prices which were paid for alcohol, it would undoubtedly have been 
highly profitable. The success of that process depends upon the length of the season 
and the amount of available raw material at a very low price. Alcohol can be made 
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at about twenty-five to thirty cents a gallon from sawdust, and one cord of sawdust, 
. or one ton of sawdust will produce about four and one-half gallons of 95 per cent ethyl 
: alcohol, and yet it does not seem possible to apply that in Eastern Canada, because the 
season is too short and the cost of transporting the raw materialis too great. Sawdust 
must be delivered into the hopper at fifty cents a ton in order to produce the ethyl 
alcohol at a rate of twenty-five to thirty cents a gallon. That process has been carried 
on in Louisiana, and they have produced 4,000 gallons a day. It is being carried on 
in Georgetown, North Carolina, at the Dupont Powder Company, 2,000 gallons a day ; 
both of these propositions: were established by Mr. Tomlinson. The only attractive 
field for this industry in Canada is British Columbia, and I am in hopes that the time 
is not far distant, if there is a market developing for industrial ethyl aleohol on the 
Pacifie coast, or near there, that we will have a profitable alcohol industry from wood 
in British Columbia. There is plenty of material near at hand and the season lasts 
for twelve months; it is only a question of transportation of the aleohol to a market. 


Mr. THompson: Having in mind the gradually increasing cost of gasolene, and 
also the increasing use of gasolene, I would like to ask Dr. Ruttan, if in his judgment, 
a market could be created here that would be commercially profitable for the making 
of industrial aleohol from sulphite or distillation of wood, or other waste products? 


The CHamMaN: With an internal combustion engine? 
Mr. THoMPsoN: Yes. 


Dr. RuTTAN: Ethyl alcohol at present is too expensive a material for internal 
combustion. I have forgotten the name of the mixture which is now put on the 
market by the industrial corporations of the United States. It corresponds with 
another product which is called aleo gas, which consists of about 40 per cent of ethyl 
aleohol, a small quantity of ether, some common petroleum and some benzine. I do 
not recall the exact proportions and this material is now being supplied by the Indus- 
trial Alcohol Trust in the United States, at prices that compete with gasolene, viz., at 
'about twenty-two or twenty-three cents a gallon. They claim that they are not losing 
money. So that it looks very much as if some of these mixtures in which alcohol plays 
an important part will soon be used in direct competition with gasolene. 


Mr. THompson: Is acetone used in the manufacture of other things besides 
munitions ? 
Dr. RurrAN: Very little, except as a solvent. 
Mr. BELAND: Is the mixture you refer to as efficacious as gasolene for motor use? 


Dr. Rurran: It is claimed to have properties identical with that of gasolene, with 
this exception that it cannot be used in cold weather. There is too much heavy oil, 
too much benzine in it, and it cannot be used in aeroplanes for the same reason, 
but they are now devising a mixture containing more ether and less benzine which 
ean be used in aeroplanes. 


Mr. Tuompson: You spoke about black-strap being one of the sources from which 
aleohol could be made. Do we produce much of that? 


Dr. Rurran: No, we produce very little. We have the sweet waters from the 
sugar refineries, but we have to import this black-strap. The black-strap is the 
molasses left from crystallized sugar in Cuba in the West Indies and Louisiana. 
Before the war, before the demand for aleohol arose, this black-strap from Cuba was 
used as fuel. The molasses was run out into a huge pond and allowed to evaporate 
in the sun until it became thick enough to be put into the furnace with a spade, 
and then it was used as a fuel for the furnace, they were delighted to obtain 24 cents 
-a gallon for molasses that had over 50 per cent of fermentable sugar; now that is worth 
15 cents a gallon. 
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An hon. MEMBER: I understand that a by-product of the coal tar gases of Nova 
Scotia has been developed which they are using for their automobiles. 

Dr. RurrAN: There is a by-product from coal tar distillation where recovery 
ovens are used which could undoubtedly be substituted for gasolene. 


The Committee adjourned. 


Wepnespay, May 21, 1919. 


The Cramwaw: Dr. Ruttan, who was here yesterday, is with us again to-day, 
and I should like to ask him a few questions that I noted down in the course of his 
remarks. 'The first is, you emphasize, Dr. Ruttan, the need for the universities 
finding assistance in the matter of pure fundamental research. I would like to get 
your idea as to where that assistance should come from. 


Dr. Ruttan: Pure research should be part of the regular system of education in a 
well organized university. Itis graduate instruction and graduate training, in counter 
distinetion to the ordinary student's education. It therefore comes under the head 
of edueation, and it is a dangerous thing for an organization like the Honorary 
Advisory Council, connected as it is with the Dominion Government, to subsidize 
a form of education which really belongs to the provinces. Research is a different 
thing, but the training in the university which is brought about by research is 
educational; and I think the aid to that should come from the provinees, or from private 
donation, and not from the Dominion Government. I can assure you, sir, that there is 
nothing personal in this. I would rather have for my own Department a liberal grant 
to aid in training for research, but as a member of the Advisory Council I would 
certainly not feel justified in voting for it. 


The Cuamman: Something was said about the necessary equipment for research 
in the universities, and for industrial research. I think it would be well perhaps if 
you would explain a little more elaborately, the difference, if there is a difference, 
between the respective equipments necessary for these purposes. 

Dr. Rurraw: Speaking for chemistry, the equipment for research work on 
academic lines is comparatively inexpensive, once a university has been properly 
equipped with the fundamental apparatus for exact measurement. In indusirial 
research, the preliminary steps, the bench work, is not more expensive than academic 
research. But the semi-eommereial school in which all industrial research must be 
carried on requires a great deal of space and very expensive apparatus and equipment. 

The Cuatrman: You were asked, as I recall, whether it was not perhaps the duty 
or function of the larger industries in Canada to establish research laboratories. Can 
you tell us what has been the result of followimg that course in the United States 
in the larger industries ? 

Dr. RuTTAN: As Dr. Macallum has stated, they have established a large number 
of laboratories, costing anywhere from $50,000 to $500,000 a year in the larger 
industries, and, of course, the result of that has been to put an immense amount of 
power in the hands of these large industries. They are bound to go ahead more 
rapidly than the smaller industries, and very often they acquire patents and secure 
processes ahead, and keep them locked up for future use; so that in the event of any 
of the smaller industries making an advance they can realize those processes and 
continue to hold their own. At the same time, it is a very difficult question for the 
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country as a whole to decide whether it is in the interests of the development of the 
country and of the increase of its riches. One of the large corporations, such as 
developed in Germany and such as are now being developed in the United States and 
in England, would not aid very largely in increasing the resources of the country. At 
the same time, it tends to monopoly. 


Mr. NicHorsoN: Is there not a very great possibility in that connection where 
large industries develop and secure processes for the more economical use of potential 
wealth, that in order to protect an obsolete process they might lock up the new pro- 
cesses and prevent their development? 

Dr. Rutran: That has been known to occur. 

Mr. NicHorsox: I have in mind one instance where it is said that one large insti- 
tution in this country has secured the patents on a process, and has simply tied it up 
in order that the investment they had made in a more or less obsolete process may be 
protected against the use of a modern or more highly developed process doing the 
same work, and the result is that the country as a whole is losing to that extent. 


Dr. Rurran: I ean imagine that that might occur, but I do not know of any . 
examples myself. C 
Mr. McGrBBoN: It could only occur in cases where it would involve enormous 
expense to turn over from one process to the other? 
, Dr. Rurran: Where it would be more economical to keep to the old process with 
their equipment and plant than to tear down the whole plant, rehabilitate it and begin 
a new process. 


Mr. MoGreBoN: I gather that your idea of solving these possible difficulties is for 
this research work to be done by the Government, that the research should be conducted 
by the Government instead of by corporations. 

Dr. Ruttan: The development of research and scientific organization in the 
smaller industries should be helped by the Government; that is my position. It 
should be helped through such an organization as we propose, namely, a central 
research institute, with its associate departments corresponding to the Mellon Insti- 
tute, and so on. The larger and wealthier organizations ean be trusted to recognize 
that research pays, and they would be perfectly willing to establish their own research 
laboratories. But to give the smaller manufacturer an opportunity to compete, the 
Research Institute would play a very important part in the development of industries 
in Canada. : 


The Cnamwax: If there are no other questions we will excuse Dr. Ruttan. We 
have with us to-day Dr. Mackenzie, President of Dalhousie University. 


Dr. A. S. MackENZIE: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: it is a little difficult to 
know where to begin on this matter; as doubtless Dr. Macallum, whom I did not 
hear in his early remarks before the Committee but whose supplementary statement 
I did hear yesterday, and Dr. Ruttan have covered the ground pretty thoroughly. I _ 
shall therefore try to be brief. First, I shall give a résumé of how I came to the 
eonclusions that have been voiced by the Council in general in the proposals which 
they laid before the Privy Council, which will cover some, or most of the arguments, 
and later deal with one or two other points. I have no doubt that Dr. Macallum made 
very clear to the Committee the need there is for research.facilities in Canada. I 
have no doubt that he made it quite clear that Canada is almost unique among 
‘countries in the lack of facilities of this kind. If we take our population as 8,000,000, 
and compare Canada with any of the other countries having a somewhat similar ` 
population, such as Portugal, Spain, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, 
and even sorhe of the South American countries, we shall find probably that we are 
the only country that has not at least one university where a student can go for a full 
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graduate course in almost any department, and that probably Canada is the only one 
of these countries that has no adequate university or Government research facilities. 
Therefore, as a nation we have very little to be proud of with regard to our standing 
in what might be called the most advanced regions of educational work, in which 
I include, naturally, research. I think that that statement is not too strong, namely, 
that as compared with other countries, though we very much dislike to rank ourselves 
below them, we lack to a very striking degree those institutions, whether universities 
or research institutions of any kind that a country should possess. So that when this 
Research Council was formed, and we were given by Order in Council the problem 
of how to improve and encourage and advance scientific and industrial research, we 
realized that the task was a tremendous one. The whole problem has to be undertaken 
from the beginning in Canada where there are no universities properly equipped for 
research nor any institutions worth speaking of devoted to research in the larger 
sense. Probably we ought not to find too much fault with ourselves for 
this condition of, things. That we have no one university thoroughly 
equipped and staffed for complete study and advanced work in all directions 
is probably due to the fact that our educational system is provincial, and not federal. 
Tf we had education as a federal problem, I have no doubt, that the natural and 
proper pride of the people of this country, as expressed through its federal Parliament, 
would have shown itself in the erection of at least one university in this country that 
would compare with such a university as you would find in Holland, Sweden, Bele 
gium, Norway, Spain, or any other country of about our own magnitude. The matter 
being left to the provinces has tended to a multiplication of smaller universities. 
That may also have had its great benefit. I am not arguing for one as against many, 
as at present; but the fact that we have had no general federal educational system, 
I think, has prevented the foundation of at least one strong, what you might call 
state, university. In the problem with which the Council was faced, to provide 
research, or foster research facilities—where are you to begin, when you have almost 
no nuclei, except such as exist at two or three of the present universities. The diff- 
culties would be obvious, without a moment’s thought, and you can see that the Council 
would have been very unwise had it attempted to find an answer to the question in 
any hurried way. It has taken the first two years of the Council's existence to come 
to a more or less unanimous conclusion as to what we should do first; it has been 
the one matter, I suppose, that has come up at every meeting of the Council since 
we began our meetings in December two and one-half years ago. Naturally I think 
one of the first things that would occur to any one would be this: there are universities, 
some of them having some scientific research facilities; had we not better start with 
these as existing nuclei? However, we were formed in the midst of the war and war 
problems, which necessitated, if anything ever did, a call for industrial research; 
and the development of industrial resources, and our obvious sense of the coming 
commercial struggle, where industrial advantages would mean so much to this country, 
gave us a swing in the other direction; so that at the same time as we felt that we 
ought to deal with the universities as existing nuclei, we had right before our eyes 
this problem of industrial research as the one needing the quickest attention. That 
led us to study the thing as fully as it was possible in order to find the best way of 
doing it. After a good deal of consultation among ourselves as to what we already 
possessed in the way of research facilities, and after familiarizing ourselves with the 
literature and written opinions, we, as Dr. Macallum mentioned, made, first through 
the chairman, and then by a large delegation of the Council, visits to various insti- 
tutions across the line, and had several very important meetings with gatherings of 
scientific men, both university men and men whose main interest was in the indus- 
trial research; and I would like to speak particularly for a moment about the meet- 
ings which we had in Washington. Washington is not an outstanding scientific 
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centre in normal times. There the Government Bureau side is well developed; but 
the great commercial scientists, and the university scientists, as a rule, are not in 
Washington; but during war time when we were therc there was gathered together 
practically all the scientific forces of the United States. So that we got there the 
most advanced and most able men in university work, in industrial work, and in the 
Government. Bureau work. We had two meetings on two successive evenings, with 
twenty-five to thirty on each occasion of the most. prominent scientifie men, I would 
say, in all branches of scientific work. ‘They were exceedingly generous in their 
attitude. toward us, because they did not ask us to take up their problems, but they 
very fully gave us their opinions on our problems, and they discussed those problems 
from all phases, whether to attach industrial research work primarily to 
the universities, whether partly to the universities and partly to some outside 
agencies, it should be quite separate from the universities. Every side of the 
question was discussed, and there were advocates of all phases. I think it 
is only fair to say that the almost unanimous opinion and advice given us at these 
gatherings was that for us in Canada, with very little, almost nothing, as I say, in 
Canada. with very little, almost nothing, as I say, in the way of research centres 
developed, the best thing was at least one central kind of research institution where 
we could have almost any piece of research undertaken. I want you gentlemen to 
realize that we did not at all start out with any pre-conceived solution. All sides of 
this problem were represented by pretty strong advocates in our own body at the start, 
and we went away with minds thoroughly wide open. We came back without any 
definite decision as a Council, and for another eight months or a year we have 
diseussed this matter until we have reached practical unanimity in the Council as 
to what is the best thing for us to do first, accenting the word “first”; because 
I think it is easy to run away with the idea that the general suggestion the Research 
Couneil have laid before the Government has some finality or is a sort of final 
solution of this problem, and I would like to lay very much more stress on the fact 
that this is merely the first step that we have suggested. Now, to come back to 
another phase of it—and I think this will complete my historieal review—the first 
thing that was brought up before us, among ourselves, in the way of meeting the 
industrial problem which was urgent on account of the war, and also would be urgent 
after the war, was a suggestion that we might start in the manufacturing centres— 
Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg were instanced at the beginning,—bureaus with 
small laboratories, with information departments and libraries of technical science, 
something that you could build rather quickly and install without too great an expense, 
and seemingly that would be of immediate value to the industries in those partieular 
centres. We worked at that quite a while. It was somewhat connected with the fact 
that probably in such centres there also would be universities—those three of course 
would have universities—and that there might be some co-relation or co-operation 
between those research and information bureaus and the universities situated there. 
On the face of it, it had certain very strong arguments to support it. We thought 
out this scheme and worked it out thoroughly. We never carried it beyond our final 
formulation, because we ran into this difficulty, that if we put such a proposition 
before the Government we would find that it would be considered as interfering with 
the provincial rights in education. Therefore the only way in which it could be done 
at all, seemingly, would be in a similar way to that which the Government adopted 
towards the agricultural development of the country, through a grant in aid, 
supplemented perhaps by a similar grant from the provinces, and distributed and 
utilized under federal supervision. Jt was no sooner seen in that light than it was 
evident that the demand on the Government from all sorts of centres would be so 
insistent that they would not consider it. In fact, some suggestions were made to 
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some members of the Privy Council, under whom we worked, and it was perfectly 
obvious that these difficulties presented themselves so very forcibly to them that they 
sald no government would lay itself open to the pressure which would be brought 
to bear. However, we had about that time reached the conclusion that that was not a 
solution, for this reason: these bureaus would have to be small because there would be 
many of them. But it would mean that very soon, the problems that would be laid 
before them by the manufacturing and industrial concerns would require for their 
working oat an equipment and development that had not been provided, and therefore 
it would mean that the demands from each would grow greater and greater. You 
might put in first a few chemists and a few physicists, but very soon you would 
require to have a special chemist for every phase of chemistry, bacteriologists, and so 
forth. Greater facilities would be required and the cost would gradually increase, 
and that would apply not only to one place but to every one of those centres. You 
could not do for one that you were not prepared to do for all. It was clear that that 
would lead to tremendous extravagance and duplication and waste. Having prae- 
tically reached the stage of eliminating that way of doing it, the question came to be 
practically one of helping the existing universities which might act as nuclei, or of 
providing some sort of research institution apart from these. Now the same arguments 
which I have just used, and which I think it would be unfair to take the time to go into 
again, led us to realize that to subsidize the universities for:research was not a 
solution that we could place before any government. You will realize that a Research 
Council, constituted as ours was, with a large representation from the universities. 
in fact consisting to the extent of more than 50 per cent of men connected with 
universities, had to look at any suggestion concerning them carefully. It was very 
easy for the selfish side to.creep in. Universities are just as selfish as any business 
corporation; and as the head of one of these universities, I fear that we cannot ever 
say that university presidents are any freer from the selfish side than the heads of 
other institutions. It was therefore incumbent upon us to look at the question so far 
as it related to the universities pretty openly and carefully. It would be very easy 
again for a university head to say: We had better ask the Government to give a 
grant; we need it badly and we could use all we can get. Dr. Macallum pointed out 
that there were 18 universities and colleges in this country, and I think he was very 
modest in his figure, because I come from a part of a country that is so over-supplied 
with colleges, that we have half that number there alone. In the province of Nova 
Seotia I ean count my own university, which is non-sectarian, three catholic colleges, 
one Anglican and one Baptist university. In the neighbouring province of New 
Brunswick there is one Methodist, two or three Catholic as well as a non-sectarian 
university; so that starting with these I think I could reach a greater number than 
that mentioned by Dr. Macallum. This became a serious proposition; how could we 
start to lay out money on the universities from the Government, in a way which, even 
though hedged around with safeguards, would not be open to the grossest abuse. 
There is no body of legislators that is free from the influence of votes, or free from 
the influence of denominational and sectional bodies, and we could not see and) J 
still fail to see, any way in which a government could subsidize certain universities, 
when they are not State universities, without the rest feeling that an injustice had been 
done. That is one point of view. I would like to lay before the Committee another 
point of view. Suppose you selected three or four universities throughout the country 
and said: we will subsidize these only, I am assuming now that subsidizing research 
in universities is a good thing for industrial research. Suppose you did subsidize 
them, what I want to bring out is that every one of these universities would feel that 
it ought to be able to take up any problem, whether in rubber, in electricity, or in 
biology—make it as diverse as you like—and for them to be satisfied or to be effective, 
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they would wish to be so organized and so staffed and equipped that they could take 
care practically of any problem that might arrive, not only in their own neighbourhood, 
but throughout the country. That meant what? It meant that you would require to 
have not one large central institute, as we propose, but a central institute at every 
university. The economic significance of this phase’ of the matter is so obvious that 
we felt we could not lay before the Government a proposition which meant establishing 
as many research institutes as there were universities, and which would result in 
continuous insistent calls and demands upon the Government. No Research Council 
could lay such a proposition before any government, it seems to me, without expecting 
to have it turned down flatly as an extravagant, wasteful and uneconomie proposition. 
There is one other phase of the question that I wish to bring out. It is not only 
that this would not be a proper proposal financially to lay before a government, but 
from the standpoint of-the majority of the Council—I might say almost the entire 
Council, representing, as I have said, so many university men—it was clear that it 
would be bad for the universities, and not the best thing for industrial research. If 
I may be allowed a personal word, I may say that I have spent one-half of my life 
across the line, having been connected with such universities as Johns Hopkins, Bryn 
. Mawr, Stevens; while I know Columbia University very well, although I was not a 
member of its staff. I also spent one year at Cambridge in the Cavendish Laboratory, 
and until I took up my present position as head of Dalhousie University, my life was 
spent in research, or at all events such time as I could find to devote to 1t. I feel, there- 
fore, that I know something of the research side of university work, and of what 
would benefit a university on that side. I feel that to saddle the universities with the 


` problem of carrying on the industrial research of the country would be subversive of 


the best interests of the universities, and would not be conducive to the best kind of 
industrial research, for this reason: it has already been brought out, but I think it 
needs emphasizing—the whole strength of a university's research lies in its perfect 
freedom, in its being absolutely untrammelled. When you are a university professor 
laying out a programme for your students to carry out for their doctor's degree, or other- 
wise, you do not have to answer any objections offered by anybody as to-whether it is 
going to have any value, or whether it is going to make the world any better. These 
are questions that must be asked in industrial research, but which cannot be asked from 
your staff or from your students. You simply say there is something to be found out. 
'The untrammelled condition of university life is the very key-note of its success. One 
hundred and twenty or one hundred and thirty years ago Cavendish, working at 
science for the mere love of it, and stimulated only by the intellectual satisfaction of 
learning something new and abstruse, laid the foundation of electrieal development 
as we know it to-day. Follow the course of research further and you come to Faraday, 
and then Clerk Maxwell to whom we largely owe the modern development of electrical 
machinery and electric power and light. You need to realize that that work was done 
without thought of gain, without thought of the possibility of gain. At the time, 
it seemed perfectly foolish work. From the standpoint of the average man it was 
hopeless to understand what these scientists were fooling about. Clerk Maxwell 
worked in pure abstract mathematics, and yet the wireless telegraphy of-to-day has 
been developed from his abstract mathematics. The so-called practical men would 
laugh at Cavendish, Faraday and Maxwell and would have locked them up because 
of the apparent futility of the problems they worked at; and yet without them there 
would have been no such industrial development as we have to-day. Take the work of 
Pasteur as another example. It was work without any seeming connection with the 
things that make life worth living or comfortable, and yet in a very short time the 
results led to the prevention from annihilation of two of the largest industries in 
France, the silk industry and the vine industry. You cannot estimate these results in 
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millions of dollars. My point is this: suppose you were to put a Maxwell, a Faraday, 
or a Cavendish as a professor in a university having to do industrial research, there 
would be an insistent and insidious pressure upon the professor to his students to say: 
I won't put you on this or that sort of research, because you might not get results 
in five years, and we are supposed to get quick results. I do not say that there would 
not be exceptions, but you will see the possibilty of insidious pressure being put 
upon them to take up problems that seem to promise quick results. That means that 
students would be put on the less important problems, because the fundamental and 
abstruse one may suggest no application or utilitarian value. One Cavendish, or one 
Faraday, is worth a whole research laboratory full of mediocre men doing work that 
they feel must be got under the spur of utilitarianism. That is what impressed me, and 
that was the final line of argument which brought this Research Council, with practically 
one exception, to the conclusion that the saddling of the universities with the fostering 
and conduct of the industrial research of the country would not be for the best, but 
would really be subversive of the best interests of the universities. Leave them free, 
leave them untrammelled. Again, it is not for the best interests of industrial research, 
and the argument for that is' contained in what has already been said. In order to 
get your electric light, your electric energy development you must have had your 
Faraday, your Cavendish, and your Clerk Maxwell. These results are the natural 
consequence of the work done by these scientists. In other words, the best interests 
of industrial research lie in fostering that which is peculiar to all industrial research, 
pure, abstract fundamental research, that does not tend under the pressure of need to 
the production of immediate results. There are two separate aims that we have to 
keep in mind. You want industrial results, and to get them you want men trained 
to bring about such results. It is the real province of the university to educate and 
train. Leave them with that; leave them in such a position that they can do that best, 
and that means leaving them untrammelled. Then you will get your men, and the 
industries will provide opportunities for all the men the universities can produce. You 
will then get your results because you have got the men. 

There is just one other point that I feel I ought to allude to; that is, the uni- 
versities need of support. The Chairman asked a question of Dr. Ruttan, “how are 
they going to get it ? I am not going to answer it, as Dr. Ruttan has pretty well 
covered it; but let me insist, if I may, that the universities cannot turn out these men 
as they are equipped and staffed to-day. They must receive support; they must get 
assistance, and they must grow and develop. I think it is not invidious for me to say 
that in scientific research there are only two universities in Canada, Toronto and 
McGill, that possess the nucleus of a proper research equipment, and it is only a 
nucleus. I am neither a Toronto man, nor am I a McGill man, and perhaps I can say 
that of both. They are not equipped to do research work in all branches of pure science. 
They must be encouraged and assisted. ‘When as a member of the Council I came to 
. the conclusion, as we all did, that one central research institute was all we could ask 
the Government to establish, we did not forget that in some way the universities must 
receive assistance. There is a fine opportunity here for doing the very greatest work 
for the country, but we did not find a way in which the Government could, without 
tremendous extravagance, help these universities to be put where they ought to be put. 
Whether the provinces should do it, or individuals, or whether the Federal Government 
should make grants in aid to universities—for pure research—for real university work, 
realizing that the strengthening of the research departments in the universities means 
the strengthening of industrial research—that is another problem. 
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STATEMENT BY PROFESSOR J. C. McLENNAN. 


The CmamMwaxw: Professor McLennan is here to-day, and I. would like him to 
indieate what his late activities have been. 


Prof. J. C. McLennan: Two years and a half ago when the question of establishing 
an Honorary Advisory Council of Scientific and Industrial Research was being 
discussed, it was my privilege to take an active part in presssing for the institution 
of such a body. Shortly afterwards, however, it became necessary for me to go to 
England to take part in the anti-submarine activities, and I have not had the 
advantage of listening to the discussions of the Council or of taking part in its 
deliberations in the interval. Nevertheless it has been my good fortune in that 
interval, to have been closely associated with actual research, and with organiza- 
tions established for the promotion of research. Perhaps, therefore, I mày speak 
with more effect if I referred to the particular activities with which I have been 
permitted to be associated, rather than if I gave you an historical résumé of the 
development of industrial research viewed in its more general aspects. 1 

On looking over the whole economie situation what strikes one as being the most 
pressing problem at the present time confronting us for solution, is—How are we going 
to pay our debts? That question strikes with special force every member of the British 
Commonwealth—how is the appalling debt going to be paid? That is a very practical 
question. 


Available Resources. 


When you look over Canada you find you have two great factors available. You 
have a considerable amount of labour here, and you have intellect—none better in 
the world. I speak of that from actual contact with it, and from knowledge of it. 
You have a virility, a freshness of mind, a broad outlook, and a resourcefulness which 
is not excelled in the whole world to-day; That is my deliberate opinion, based on a 
consideration of actual results achieved. 

But you are not utilizing both of these resources to the limit. Some years ago 
I had an opportunity of looking into this subject, and I tabulated a list of the 
distinguished graduates of the universities of this country who had left Canada to go 
to the United States to occupy academic and scientific positions, and that list was 
published in one of the Toronto papers, one name after another, and it filled the whole 
page. 'Phere were hundreds of the brightest intellects this country has ever produced 
who had to go to the United States to earn a livelihood, and they are there still 
helping to staff the universities and assisting in building up the great industries of 
that country. You lost, in my judgment, a considerable portion in that way of the 
best and most vitalized product that this country ever produced. That same movement 
is going on to-day and at an ever-increasing rate. This is a great leak that ought to be 
stopped. You have now a magnificent system of publie schools, high schools and 
universities. President Mackenzie said the universities were not what they should 
be. No, they never will be, but you have to-day, I think, in this country laid a 
magnificent basis for education. You are also voting, I understand, ten millions of 
dollars to educate labour in the technical arts. What are you going to do with the 
products of the educational institutions, and this labour that is technically educated? 
There you have two great vital factors—wealth-creating factors available. You 
might turn their energies into agriculture, but I venture to think that by so doing 
you would not be using these special energies to the best advantage. 
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The agrieultural progress in this country might be said to be normal now or 
advancing at a satisfactory rate. Canada has handled the problem of the development 
of agriculture in a thorough manner. You established agricultural colleges that meet 
every demand. They are world-renowned. Not only that. You did not centralize 
there only, but you:grasped the problem in its full significance and established the 
Central Farm at Ottawa, and other farms as well in different parts of the country 
to deal with the specific problems under local conditions which had to be specially 
investigated. You centralized, and you decentralized at the same time in order to 
meet the problem as a whole. There are problems yet to be solved in agriculture such 
as those connected with the genetics of grain, improvements in the breeds of cattle, 
methods of dealing with noxious weeds and pests, and all that sort of thing. These 
wil have to be attended to. You have, however, laid the foundation of a system 
for dealing with them. All you need to do is to supplement from time to time what 
you have already done, or to extend a system that is well established now. 

Then there is the question of fertilizers. The time will come when you will have 
to supply fertilizers and when you will have to make these synthetically. It has been 
my privilege to be associated with the Nitrogen Fixation Board in Eng!and in the last 
two years, and I have been able to acquire for you, and to transmit to you, facts and 
figures regarding the various processes that have been worked out in this eonnection. 
In imagination, I can see before me factories established in this country, in suitable 
localities, where developed water-powers exist, that cannot be used to greater advantage 
in any other industries utilized for this purpose. 

I ean see the time coming when these will all be established for supplying fertil- 
izers to the farmers of this country. The provinces will be asked in due course to 
subsidize them, or to support by direct or indirect subventions, their construction and 
erection. At present artificial fertilizers are not used to any extent in Canada, but the 
time will come when vast amounts of such commodities will be required. In the develop- 
ment of methods for producing artificial fertilizers, the projected Central Research 
Institute can play a leading part. 

Mining, too, is looming up in our country. You have a very efficient Mines Branch. 
It is based on a very fine Geological Survey, and it is doing work of the highest order. 
The mining industries are flourishing. The one great thing that is required is some 
means of inereasing the national wealth by developing new industries. Agriculture 
and mining are ready. The labour is ready. The technical knowledge is being produced 
by the universities. The only outlet for the unabsorbed labour and the technieal' 
knowledge that is being produced is in the ereation and extension of industry. It is 
the one great thing that is wanting, and it.is for that reason that I have heartily 
thrown my support in favour of everything that you can do to advance industry. I 
am not concerned now with what I may call the political .side of industry, apart 
from its being a means of creating national wealth. Industries can be regulated and 
controlled, but first of. all they may first be created. The only way to 
create national wealth that will be available or can be used, is to create 
wealth that can be sent out of the country, wealth that is the product of labour, 
intellectual or manual. That is the wealth of which we can avail ourselves. We can 
send materials out of the country, or the equivalent of materials. Therefore we must 
manufacture materials more cheaply than other countries or take advantage of natural 
resources which other countries do not possess. That means the study of new methods 
of manufacture and the exploitation of materials found within our borders and not 
hitherto used. It is not for that reason I have thrown my weight on the side of those 
supporting the scheme the Advisory Council has put forward for the institution of a 
Central Research Laboratory. : 

I think I know that one of the dominant factors in arriving at the conclusion to 
locate the institution in Ottawa was a political one. You cannot scatter these things 
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broadcast at the request of every member of Parliament, for the direction of the move- 
ment would then become dissipated, weak or ineffectual. You must concentrate for the 
purpose of efficiency at first. You must always maintain a central control for efficiency. 
Initially the solution of problems presented for investigation ean best be attained by 
concentrating our activities in one institution, and all factors considered, Ottawa is the 
best location for it. 


The Function of Uniersities. 


Some have proposed that all our industrial research could be done in our Univer- 
sities. Scientific and industrial research is not however the primary function of uni- 
versities. It has not at least been their chief function in the past. 

Of course in these days of reconstruction, one does modify one's views, but it has 
not been the business of the universities hitherto, and it is not considered the specific 
primary business of universities to do industrial researeh work. "Their primary 
function is to educate and train men and women, and research, though necessary, is in 
universities merely an aid to education. It is subsidiary. There is no effective teacher 
in this country, no effective professor who is not doing research work in the course of 
his work, but it is not his primary business. It is not what he is specifically paid for. 
and he need not do it frequently unless he wishes to do so. We are liable, therefore, 
to mar things from a national point of view. if we say that industrial research is te 
be considered one of the main functions of the universities. You will be apt to mar 
the educational side of it. I say that because you have laid a good foundation for 
education in this country. The line of development for our universities is clearly 
defined. Their chief aim must ever be the production of technically trained men 
and women prepared for all phases of business life and ready to take part in the 
creation of national wealth. When you come to the creation of national wealth, 
research work becomes a business. It is a pure business proposition directed in a 
certain way without regard to education. Education is preliminary which has been 
attended to in our universities and colleges. Scientifically educated and technically 
trained men and women, become, as it were the instruments of research, they become 
subsidiary. They ought to be used for that purpose, and it is for that reason that 
our whole aim is directed towards the establishment of a Central Institution as the 
nucleus of a new system that will permeate and develop the whole country, by utilizing 
the services of the men and women whom we have trained. In my judgment the 
programme will not end with a Central Institution. It is a beginning, and a very 
small beginnings. When I looked over your estimates, I thought it was a lamentably 
small beginning, and from my point of view it is a totally inadequate beginning. I 
am amazed to find that the matter has been treated in such a small way by our Ad- 
visory Committee, particularly when I think of the large sums of money which you 
devote, without hesitation, to railways and other similar national agencies. You give 
millions and millions to railways, and yet when you come to consider a scheme that 
will some day produce results, that will vivify the whole economie life of Canada, you 
will readily grasp why a sum of $500,000 or $600,000 is considered insufficient by me 
for this purpose. It is a mere bagatelle. You may not agree with me gentlemen, 
but it is true, and you and I may live to see this more clearly before fifteen years are 
over our heads. By that time we shall be spending far more money than this amount, 
because I am convinced that the results will be like a geometrical progression. You 
will be amazed at the results if we can judge from what has happened elsewhere. I 
would therefore advocate very strongly the establishment of the Central Research 
Institution under proper direction and administration. When it comes to the question 
of helping the universities I would follow the principle which we have adopted so far in 
the activities of our Council. We have in our universities certain professors with 
partieular eapabilities and they have particular times during which they can devote 
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themselves to certain particular kinds of research work. Help them along sympatheti- 
cally, and help their universities along sympathetically by means of grants in aid of 
research. If there are bright students who promise to develop into men of ability 
and prominence in industry assist them by giving them grants as we do to-day for 
the conduct of special investigations which they can undertake. To throw the whole 
question of industrial research into all the universities of this country with diversified 
views of direction and administration finding expression in the spending of money, 
would lead, in my opinion, to inefficiency and waste. - 


Naval Research. 


Perhaps now I may refer to what has happened in my own experience in con- 
nection with research of another character during the past two years. We were all 
greatly distressed over the submarine problem, two years ago. Some of us who knew 
the real difficulty more than others felt that we should like to take part in the activities 
that were being directed towards the solution of that problem. At that time I came to 
Ottawa and met some members of Parliament and some members of the Government, 
and suggested that we should get together and see if we could not do something 
towards bettering matters. I failed, however, to get any encouragement, and was led 
to understand that it was not considered that the scientific men of Canada could 
effectively contribute to the development of the anti-submarine devices and measures 
in ‘Canada. 

Shortly after my visit to Ottawa, however, I was invited to go to England and help 
in research. On going over I was astounded to find that we were not getting so many 
submarines as the publie generally believed. The Navy was doing magnificent work 
but it was working by ordinary methods, the only methods available, but these were 
totally inadequate. Every effort was being put forth to investigate all the subtle 
little devices that could be developed for chasing and destroying submarines, for 
seeing them under water, and for detecting them in other ways. 

But up to 1917 the main result of all the scientific effort which had been made 
ended practically with the realization by all that the solution of the submarine men- 
ace was probably the most difficult scientific problem that was ever presented to the 
human race. The arrival of the submarine on the scene practically meant the 
introduction of a new system of physieal science and engineering. We had long 
search lights for seeing through the air, but we had nothing for seeing through 
water, and we did not know how far we could hear through water. We did not know 
how far electro-magnetic effects could be detected in water. All these subjects had to 
be investigated fundamentally, and they were investigated by many of the ablest 
scientists in the British Commonwealth. js 

In the two years which have elapsed since 1917, much progress, however, has been 
made, and it is now tolerably clear what scientific principles should be appled to 
overcome the submarine menace. It is now possible to provide scientific means of 
closing to the passage of submarines, such bodies of water as the Straits of Dover, 
the Firth of Clyde and the Bristol channel Even a considerable portion of the 
North Sea could easily be made impassable to them. 

In the development of these measures Canadian scientists have played an 
important part; Professor Eve, of McGill University, during the past year and a half 
acted as Scientific Director at the Admiralty Experimental Station at Harwich, oad 
Professor Boyle, of the University of Alberta, made most important and valuable con- 
tributions to the development of probably our most effective method of locating sub- 
marines of a chasing boat. Mr. Manson, too, of the Faculty of Applied Science of 
the University of Toronto, developed a method of guiding ships with safety through 
mine-fields or through a tortuous and winding channel into a port. Others, such EG 
Mr. Kingdon, of the University of Toronto, made fundamental improvements as 
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mines and torpedoes. Mr. David Keys carried through investigations on the mag- 
nitude of the effects produced by the explosion of charges of various types and sizes 
under water. Professors Satterly, Burton, Dawes and MeTaggart of the University 
of Toronto, and Mr. John Patterson of the Meteorological Office, Toronto, have 
assisted in working out methods for extracting helium from the natural gases of 
Canada. Had the war continued for six months longer than it did we should have 
had large supplies of the gas available for filling balloons and dirigibles. As the 
gas is non-explosive and non-inflammable, we should with such air-craft available, 
have been placed in a position of immense advantage over our enemies. 

These illustrations are but typical of many which could be given. The names 
of many other Canadians who have contributed could also be mentioned, but the 
ones cited will serve to show that Canadian scientists though not permitted or 
encouraged at home to utilize their scientific knowledge and capabilities in the direc- 
tion stated, could when given an opportunity elsewhere demonstrate their ability to 
earry through researches of the highest order when they were asked to co-operate in 
the solution of such a great problem as the one presented. 

I mention all this to show you that the capabilities of the scientific: men of 
Canada are not by any means a negligible factor. As stated already Canadian men 
of science are steadily leaving this country. If, however, you utilize their activities. 
they can and will create invaluable wealth for us. The results will be manifest fifty 
years hence if you lay the foundation of industrial research broadly at this time. 
This country, fifty years from to-day, will probably have 25,000,000 of a population 
at the very least. What are you going to do with all these people? If you lay the 
foundations of industrial research well, and adopt new methods and new processes 
in our industries, you will create work for them all and that will mean increased 
production and therefore greatly increased national prosperity. 


Hydro-electric Powers. 


Perhaps I may be permitted to refer briefly to some of the consequences of the 
development of hydro-electric powers in Canada. We have, as you know, already 
developed upwards of 2,305,310 h.p. out of a possible 19,000,000 h.p. in Canada. Judg- 
ing from the reports to hand it will not be long before an additional 1,000,000 h.p. will 
be available. 

In general, when a power has been developed in the past, the supply of energy 
rendered available was far in excess of the requirements of the local community for 
light and mechanical power in manufacturing industries. This state of affairs has 
led to the erection of extensive and important electro-chemical works which need large 
blocks of cheap power to meet their technical requirements. Examples of this develop- 
ment are found in the Niagara peninsula, and in the developments on the St. Maurice 
river in Quebec. 

Among the great works in the Niagara district a number are worthy of special 
mention. The Ameriean Cyanamide Company, which also has extensive works at 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama, has a capacity in its Canadian plant for producing about 
64,000 tons of cyanamide per annum. Among its products, in addition to cyanamide, 
are ammonia, nitric acid, ammonium nitrate, cyanides and argon. It has recently 
erected works on the New Jersey side of New York harbour for the manufacture of 
ammonium phosphate, sulphate of ammonia and ammoniacal liquor. The supply. of 
cyanamid for the New York works hitherto has been drawn largely from Canadian 
works, but the supply will now be supplemented by the product made in Alabama. 
The phosphate rock used in making ammonium phosphate, I may add, comes from a 
mine the company recently acquired and is operating in Florida. There is also the 
Canadian Aloxite Company, whose product is carborundum, and the Acheson Graphite 
Company, which supplies large graphite electrodes for electro furnaces. 
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The Turnbull Electric Metals Company supplies low phosphorus content pig-iron, 

and the Exelon Company silicon carbide. 

The Union Carbide Company has an output of caleium carbide of approximately 
195 tons per day, and the Electro-Metals Company manufacture on a large scale ferro- 
silicon and electric furnace electrodes. 

The Riordon Pulp and Paper Company has developed a plant for manufacturing 
calcium chloride from lime and salt for bleaching purposes, and as a by-product it 
will soon be in a position to produce caustie soda to the extent of about 35 tons per 
month. 

In the River St. Maurice district we have at Grand Mere Falls, the Laurentide 
Pulp Mills, producing about 250 tons of paper per day. At Shawinigan the Northern 
Aluminium Company and the Belgo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Company have very 
extensive works. The Shawinigan Electrie Metals Company is a produet of the war, 
and produces large quantities of magnesium of a guaranteed minimum purity of 99-5 
per cent. 

The Canadian Carbide Company and tbe Canadian Electrode Company have 
large plants as well; but of all the developments which have taken place at Shawi- 
nigan the activities the Canadian Electro Products Company are, from a scientific 
point of view, probably the most interesting. This company, under the direction of 
Mr. H. W. Matheson, has developed a process for making acetic acid, acetone, and 
allied chemicals synthetically from acetylene gas. Its present plant, which is the 
largest of its kind in the world, was commenced in May, 1916, and the first acetone 
was turned out in December of the same year. The complete plant consists of twelve 
buildings, representing an investment of approximately $2,000,000. 

With reference to the process itself, this consists of :— 

(1) The conversion of acetylene gas to acetaldehyde in the presence of sulphuric 
acid and a mercury salt. The acetylene gas used in this process is generated in what 
is probably the largest acetylene gas generating station in existence. 

(2) The acetaldehyde is converted to acetic acid by oxidation in the presence of 
a eatalyser. 

(3) The glacial acetic acid is decomposed in the presence of a ads into 
acetone. One of the most striking features of the new process is the fact that glacial 
acetic acid of over 99 per cent strength is obtained from the stills on the first run, 
thereby assuring quick and economical production of this very essential product. As 
air is used in this process for oxidizing the acetaldehyde into acetic acid, vast quan- 
tities of high purity nitrogen are left over, and at present are allowed to go to waste. 
With the supplies of calcium carbide available at Shawinigan, we may expect to see 
this nitrogen used before long for the production of cyanamid, ammonia, and nitrie 
acid, ammonium nitrate and eyanides. 

The production of acetie acid and acetone synthetically to which I have referred, 
is a striking example of how science can add to national wealth. Previous to the war 
acetone was generally produced by the action of bacteria on grain and other materials 
suitable for food. By the advance which has been made food materials can be con- 
served for their more legitimate use and acetone and acetic acid can be made from 
materials hitherto allowed to go to waste or to remain unused. 

The road for producing alcohol in a similar manner is open. ‘lhe large blocks 
of hydro-electric power which we shall have available will enable us through the use 
of electric furnaces or electrolysis to become the producers of large quantities of basic 
materials, at a cost far below what they can be produced at elsewhere. 

We have only made a beginning in the work of developing processes which utilize 
electric energy, and in a central research institution such as that projected, there 
will be an opportunity afforded for entering upon this field of scientific and technical 
activity. 
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Helium and other Natural Gases. 


I referred briefly a short time ago to the production of helium in Canada, and 
perhaps I might, with profit, refer to it at greater length. In 1903, it was observed 
that many of the natural gases of Canada contained a small percentage of helium. In 
the spring of 1916, it was found that the largest supply of natural gas in Canada, 
namely, that located at Bow Island, Alberta, contained a little over 0.36 per cent of 
helium. This is a comparatively small, and apparently insignificant amount, and yet 
I may tell you that this wonderful gas was so rare and so costly, that at pre-war 
prices, the value of the supply of it which escaped into the air from the furnaces and 
stoves of Calgary and other houses on the pipe line, was $50,000,000 per day. By the 
developments which have taken place, during the past two years, the cost of producing 
the gas in a pure state, has been reduced roughly 100,000 times. Owing to the advance 
it became possible to utilize this gas in place of hydrogen in lighter than air aircraft. 
With the buildings and plants projected by the Admiralty and the authorities of the 
United States, we should, had the war continued, been able, by June of this year, to 
produce about 2,000,000 alae feet of this gas per month for use in our balloons at 
the front. This would have meant the creation of a great industry in Canada, 

Although it will not pay to use the gas for balloons under peace activities, every 
effort is being made to develop technical uses for this gas, and it is possible that it 
may yet be required in large quantities for the production of gas-filled lamps, and 
other. articles of commerce. 

In a Technical Research Institute, or in institutions allied to it, such technical 
possibilities can be worked out. Will you encourage your scientific men to take part 
in this development? 

Perhaps you will permit me to refer to one other possible line of development dur- 
ing in the search of helium. It was found that practically all the natural gases issuing 
from wells situated on the Fraser valley, British Columbia, or from those on the 
islands of the Gulf of Georgia, consisted of pure nitrogen. Those gases were, of 
course, non-inflammable, and were considered on that account, by those having to do 
with them, of no particular value. 

In the production of cyanamid and cyanides you know that vast plants are 
required to extract the nitrogen from the air. If it should turn out that the supply 
of nitrogen which can be drawn from the wells in the Fraser valley is considerable 
and permanent, you have in this resource a basis for the production of cyanides and 
fertilizers on the pacific coast. At such places as Stave lake you have large blocks 
of electric power either developed or developable In the neighbourhood you have 
large deposits of crystalline marble and coal as well. The conditions are, therefore, 
favourable. Of course the land in the Fraser valley is exceedingly fertile now. It 
will not, however, always remain so and artificial fertilizers will be required in large 
amounts. In the mean time the lands in the Sacramento valley and those in the 
northwestern portions of the United States, afford a market for any supplies that may 
become available.: China, too, use large amounts of artificially-made fertilizers. 

Before the war, Germany imported large quantities of nitrates from Chili. 
These, in Germany, were mixed with phosphates and potash and shipped to China 
where they were given in exchange for various products grown by the Chinese. Among 
these products were the well-known Soya beans. These when taken to Germany 
enabled the German industries to make large quantities of oleomargarine, synthetic 
nitrogenous foods and cattle foods. 

Another wealth-producing industry which should be promoted in Canada has to 
do with the utilization of fish waste. Professor Ruttan of McGill University who 
has taken a keen interest in this subject, informs me that from 150,000 to 180,000 
tons of valuable material of this kind is available and accessible annually. Steps 
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have been taken to inaugurate the industry. Apparatus has been purchased and is 
now under way. It is proposed at once to install at Canso, Nova Scotia, two units 
capable of handling thirty-six tons of fish waste and waste fish per day. Each ton 
will yield about 600 pounds of concentrated protein food containing 75 per cent to 
80 per cent of protein, and about 10 gallons of oil. The new plant will contain appli- 
ances for the treatment of the oil, and also for refining and purifying cod liver oil, 
so that it will be quite equal to the best products of Norway and Scotland. 

Here then are wealth producing industries that can possibly be developed with 
great profit to our country. | 

Many more possibilities might be referred to, but from what has been stated you 
will see clearly enough that scientific knowledge, when backed by imagination and 
supported financially by our people, should be of the greatest service in the upbuilding 
of our industrial life. 


Financial Aid to Research. 


You may recall that I stated a short time ago, that the provision Parliament 
has been asked to make, appeared to me a very meagre one. My reason for making 
that statement was the knowledge I had of what was being projected elsewhere in 
research and experiment. As you know, some ten months ago the Admiralty 
honoured me by asking me to be their scientific adviser and the director of their 
activities in research and experiment. This department was created among other 
reasons because it was found in the course of the anti-submarine campaign that many 
of the devices brought forward for dealing with these could be used as aids to 
navigation in the neighbourhood of rocky coasts, through ice.fields and through fog 
covered areas. Scientifically it is a crime to-day to run a ship ashore in a fog or 
in darkness on the coasts of Labrador, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia or British 
Columbia. : 

By means of a set of submerged hydrophones, it is possible for a ship to be given 
accurately its position as -far as five hundred miles away. Directional wireless 
apparatus can be used, and is also being used, for the same purpose. Submerged 
devices can be provided which will enable a ship, when it comes within fifty miles 
of such a port as Halifax to be guided in, in safety, even in a fog or darkness, with 
almost as great accuracy as a tramear can be directed by a trolley wire. 

With hydrophones of the improved type installed on ships, it is possible to pick 
up for certainty the sound from submerged bells or other sound providing agencies 
in all weathers as far as 10 or 15 miles. ` 

Devices which enable a chasing ship to detect and locate a submarine can also be 
used to locate a surface ship or a:floating iceberg. Hydrographie work has been 
greatly stimulated by the possibility of utilizing all the devices. 

With a view to perfecting these devices and to providing additional safeguards 
to navigation, the Admiralty is recommending the British Parliament this year to 
provide upwards of £1,000,000 for the erection and equipment of a sea experimental 
station, a signal and wireless school, an engineering laboratory and a Central Research 
institution designed for the solution of problems of a fundamental nature. Moreover, 
for the actual conduct of investigations either now being carried on or projected for 
the current year, it is proposed to ask for an appropriation of upwards of £300,000. 
From what has been stated you will see that many of the problems to be investigated 
are of great importance to Canadians. If we can lessen the time of crossing the 
atlantic through fog-covered areas by one day, per voyage, per ship, you will undoubt- 
edly see that the expenditure on research will soon be paid through a reduction in the 
cost of transportation and in the increased carrying capacity of a given number of 
ships. You, I understand, are embarking upon an expenditure of $30,000,000 for the 
upbuilding of a Canadian Mercantile Marine. Surely for the efficient use of such a 
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_ fleet and for its preservation. it will be worth while to establish a Central Research 
Laboratory, and possibly also a Sea Laboratory in which Canadian scientists can play 
their part on behalf or their country by co-operating in working out the solution of 
problems such as those I have referred to above. 


Scientific and Industrial Research in Great Baten 


In Great Britain and Ireland a Department of ‘Scientific and Industrial Research 
was established in 1915. Our own Honourary Advisory Scientific and Industrial 
Research Council was modelled after that organization. At its inception it was given 
a fund of $5,000,000 to administer. It provides grants in aid of research to graduate 
students in universities capable of carrying through investigations. It has organized 
the various trade industries into Research Guilds and these are establishing Research 
Laboratories under their own direction in which investigations are carried out for the 
purpose of devising new manufacturing processes or improving old ones. The guilds 
themselves pay half the cost of the upkeep of these laboratories and the department 
contributes the other half. In the case of some key industries, the department pays 
more than half the cost of upkeep. If new processes of manufacture are discovered 
by the guilds, the benefits pass to those in the guild who contributed to the main- 
tenance of the investigations. Due precautions are taken to protect the interests of 
the department as well as those of the trade generally. 

Boards have also been instituted under the department for dealing with problems 
of a wider nature than can be directed by the guilds. Among these may be men- 
tioned the Board on Fuel Research. The board has very extensive laboratories, and 
it is investigating such questions as the economical use of fuel and the utilization 
of coal and coal tar products. 

There is also the Board on Foods which is looking into such questions as the 
nutritive value of foods, cold storage and food distribution, the production of artifi- 
cial fats, and other food materials. 

There is also a Medical Board which is looking into the question of fatigue as 
related to workmen and workwomen. 

Another board has to do with the problem of housing and is looking into all 
scientific questions connected with the building of houses, various kinds of timbers 
and other building materials. It also deals with the most economical methods of 
heating houses and buildings. Still another board deals with the production of 
glass for scientific and industrial purposes. It deals besides with the question of 
design and standardization of scientific instruments. 

The Department of Scientific and Industrial Research is not connected organi- 
cally with the universities. It is directly under a Committee of the Privy Council. 
Its contact with universities consists merely in making, on application, grants in 
aid of research to graduate students working under the direction of different pro- 
fessors in various departments of the universities. In addition to its other activi- 
ties the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research recently assumed the 
direction and control of the National Physical Laboratory at Teddington. This 
institution corresponds, in a measure, to the Central Institution it is proposed to 
establish in Ottawa, and it is similar in its organization and in the character of its 
work to the Reinchsanstalt in Charlottenburg, Germany, and to the bureau of 
Standards at Washington. Previous to the war it was largely concerned with the 
inspection and calibration of scientific and technical instruments such as meters 
and measufing instruments of all kinds, mechanical and electrical. Manufacturers 
of all kinds of instruments submitted their wares to the laboratories for inspection 
and test, and certificates are given stating the accuracy that can be expected to be 
obtained by the use of these instruments. 
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The laboratory also makes tests, both qualitative and quantitative, on the pro- 
perties of materials submitted for examination. 

The laboratory, moreover, is provided with a large marine tank in which the 
behaviour of boat models can be investigated. This has led to great improvements 
in ship design. During the war the laboratory was greatly enlarged, and the scope 
of its activities extended. All kinds of investigations were submitted to it by the 
Admiralty, the Air Board and the War Office. "Through its work great improvements 
in the design of flying machines were effected, and numerous instruments were 
designed for use as aids to aerial investigation. 

The National Physical Laboratory supplied practically all the gauges required. 
by the Ministry of Munitions for the purpose of making shells, gun-sights and other 
war mechanisms. 

This statement will, perhaps, give you an idea of how National Research is con- 
ducted and administered in Britain. The system inaugurated there has now been in 
operation for practically four years. It has been a great success, and it is largely 
through its activities that industry in Britain has been reorientated and made ready 
to face the industrial effort which.the present economie situation demands. 

The Honourary Council for Seientifie and Industrial Research in Canada recom- 
mends the establishment of a Central Research Institute as a beginning in working 

out a scheme for the scientific development of industry in this country. May you 
look upon its recommendation favourably. If you do the Council will be encouraged 
to pass on to the consideration of new problems. The economic use of our coal and fuel 
supplies is a problem which should be investigated at once. The Advisory Council 
has already instituted a board for looking into the question of briquetting the lignites 
of Saskatchewan. You have, or have had, a board for dealing with fuel control. A 
Bill is now before Parliament, it is, understood, to establish a board of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for dealing with coal and the products of the coal industry. AlN 
this means duplication and inefficiency. The procedure followed by the British 
Department of Experiment and Research would seem to be the one which should be 
followed in this matter. If you support the Advisory Council in its recommendations 
and encourage it to deal with all phases of scientific and technical problems affecting 
the economic and industrial life of the country, it will soon become a great and vital 
force for creating and adding to our national wealth and prosperity. 

As a youth I recall being enthralled and filled with wonder by an eminent states- 
man propounding a new national policy for Canada. In the course of his speech he 
drew a wonderful picture of forthcoming prosperity for our fair Dominion. Cities 
were to become hives of industry and chimneys and smokestacks were to be dotted in 
profusion over the land. 

1 would fain take you with me to view another picture. I would lead you over 
a road, through cities beautiful. It is paved with gold and lined with trees and shrubs, 
crowned with a dense foliage of intellectual and industrial happiness and content. 
At a turn in the road there sits the master artist science filling in a glorious picture. 
In one corner I see a-beautiful glade terminating in a deep gorge, down which rushes 
a mountain torrent. The name of the place is Shawinigan. This town is typical. It 
is scarcely twenty years old. It is beautifully situated amid the Laurentian hills. 
The streets are well paved and the houses are attractive architecturally. Here there 
is no smoke to darken the sky. An elaborate town planning scheme has been adopted 
and all publie and private property conform to it. Large sums have been spent on 
community enterprises, including clubs, auditoriums and schools. As the industries 
are all highly technical, a minimum amount of unskilled labour is required. Large 
numbers of technical engineers of all grades are employed and these form the nature 
of their work, and from the attractive surroundings find their life a very profitable and 
a happy one. 
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When the picture is completed there will be many a scene like this one. Nature 
has been lavishly kind to Canada. Numerous centres in practically all our provinces, 
except possibly Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan, will appear on the canvas. 
In these provinces the water-powers are negligible. Shall we encourage the master 
artist to complete the picture? Let us do our part by having the Central Research 
Institute inserted in the foreground. 


‘Mr. Suearp: I think that the figures which Professor McLennan has given us 
more or less in confidence would be an inspiration to the country. I think they are 
. particularly valuable, and I feel that this committee ought to make use of them, not 
only in the House of Commons but in a concertive effort to get the necessary funds 
from the Government for this work which is regarded by a great many people as 
somewhat mystic. I think that what he has told us will be of great assistance. 


Mr. McGrson: Not only that, but I think they would be useful in convincing 
some members of the Government. 


. Mr. SHEARD: We have got to show how far the British Government have 
advanced ahead of us in such endeavours, and it is just such concrete facts as Professor 
McLennan has submitted that will assist us in bringing about the desired reformation 
in this country. 


Dr. McLennan: An important thing to remember is that in England they were 
apathetic. At the beginning of the war no publie man would have dreamed of coming 
forward with a programme such as is now proposed. I must confess that as I listened 
to Sir Erie Geddes I was amazed. 


Mr. McGrsson: I heartily endorse Mr. Sheard's suggestion. 


Mr. Suearp: If we could also get from Professor McLennan an abstract of some 
of those great results which he has described, I think it would be most valuable. 


The Cuaiman: Yes, I think we must show examples of concrete results in order 
to convince. 


Mr. Suearp: I think the statement of Professor McLennan is an inspiration, 
and I have given some attention to the scientific problem. If we can press home 
those points to those who have never dreamed of such results as have been achieved, 
I think it will be of great benefit. 


Professor R. D. McLaurin: I was particularly interested in part of the sugges- 
tions made by Dr. McLennan. That is the application of science te the development 
of our natural resources. That is one of the most vital problems which is facing 
Canada at the present time. In view of our tremendous national debt ways and 
means must be devised whereby our natural resourees may be utilized to the best 
advantages. Last year we imported into Canada coal to the value of $71,000,000, and 
almost 98 per cent of our oil at a cost of $30,000,000, and our iron ore and iron pro- 
. duets in 1917 to the extent of $187,000,000, making a total of $288,000,000 for imports 
for these raw materials. We know that the utilization by the best scientifie methods 
of the resources of nations is the only way whereby a nation ean be placed in an 
economically safe position. We have in Canada tremendous resources in these basic 
materials, and these materials form the basis for essential national industries, and 
it seems to me vital that these materials should be produced in large quantities, and 
in order to get a comprehensive idea of the national significance of basic materials, 
it is necessary to compare the resources of the various nations, and the methods 
employed by the nations in utilizing those resources in the most economie way. Take 
the national signifieance of coal. We know that England built up her entire foreign 
trade of coal export. By producing cheap coal Great Britain was able to bring in 
products at a low cost, and consequently that affected every industry in Great Britain. 
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We know to-day that Great Britain is facing a crisis in the coal industry, for the 
reason that the cost of production of coal is high. The cost of production, according 
to the Economist, of coal in Great Britain is $7 for a long ton at the mouth of the 
mines in Wales and Newcastle. In the United States the cost of production is $2.75 
for a short ton, consequently the competition is very adverse to Great Britain. Now 
in order to lower the cost of production a committee, or a commission, has been 
appointed to investigate every phase of the coal industry in Great Britain, including 
the production and management of the mines, and also in regard to the labour situa- 
tion. At the present time Great Britain is producing just about enough coal for their 
own needs and it is necessary for ships to go out in ballast. That, of course, is a very 
serious condition The decrease in production has been about twenty per cent, which 
amounted to practically the amount of export. The decrease in export was 56.7 per 
cent, so that that is a very large reduction. The United States during the war 
increased their foreign trade in Europe to the extent of 243 per cent and in South 
America to 350 per cent; so that the United States is entering into a market which 
Great Britain formerly had to a very large extent. In Canada we have a very large 
supply of coal. The United States possesses 51 per cent of the total world’s supply of 
coal, and in Canada we have only 17} per cent of the total world’s supply, standing 
second. So that our strategie position is very marked in regard to coal. Most of the 
coal is in Western Canada. We have about 12 per cent of the total world's supply of 
coal in Western Canada. The immediate problem for us is to devise means whereby 
our coal may be used most economically and marketed to the best advantage, and at 
the present time the Government has made a very important move in preparing to 
establish a briquetting plant for the treatment of low grade lignite. There seems to 
be more or less of a misunderstanding regarding the value of western coal. When 
lignites are spoken of the general opinion is that the lignites referred to are the lowest 
grade coal. The coals in Saskatchewan and Manitoba are probably the lowest grades 
of coal. There that low grade coal, simply because the moisture content is high, 
breaks down very rapidly when exposed to weather conditions. On the other hand, 
we have enormous deposits of high grade bituminous coal and semi-anthracite coal. 
In addition to the briquetting problem, the object of this plant was to produce a fuel 
which would be the equivalent in heating units to anthracite. That is one phase of 
the problem, and a very important phase. It is important from another standpoint. 
From an industrial standpoint it is extremely important because we will know how 
to utilize the by-products, beth from the tars and from the gas and ammonia which 
are obtained from the distillation of coal. On the other hand, the economic utilization, 
or burning of the bituminous coal has not been dealt with to any appreciable extent. 
It seems to be extremely important that when we know that at least 25 per cent of 
our western coal goes up in the smoke stack owing to the fact that the coal has a 
high volatile content, and that the furnaces on the market are not designed to burn 
a high volatile content, it seems to me that much research work can be done along 
the line of combustion. That is really a national question, because all fuel must be 


burned no matter in what form, whether liquid, solid or gaseous, I might say that 


in addition to studying the conditions under which combustion ean be perfected, it 
will be necessary to modify the designs of furnaces. The first thing to do is to 
endeavour to modify the existing furnaces, or if it is possible with the equipment 
already available, to modify the furnaces in such.a way that the fuel may be better 
utilized where a higher percentage of the volatile matter of the coal can be oxidized. 
If that is not possible, the only other alternative is to devise other furnaces. 
Another phase of the fuel problem in western Canada is that a very large number 
of companies are operated, and they are operating for a very short period during the 
year. That creates conditions, which, from a labour standpoint, are difficult to con- 
trol. and it also makes the fuel produced at a higher cost than it should be, owing 
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to the faet that the plants are only operated for part of the season. It seems to me 
that considerable could be done by organizing the producing coal industries in such 
a way that coal can be produced at a lower cost, and also by better methods of com- 
bustion. I feel pretty well satisfied that there is no necessity for importing anthracite 
coal into western Canada at all. It is a matter of getting coal which is more suitable 
on the market at the right time. Last year a great deal of coal was stored, and there 
was some difficulty in not knowing how to handle that coal when put on the market, 
in not providing proper facilities for marketing.’ If the proper coal were put on the 
market during the summer, a large part of that diffieulty would be removed, because 
there are coals which can be put on the market in western Canada during the summer, 
and which do not slack. I have kept certain coals, pea coal, for example, in sacks for 
three years, and there was no observable change. That is one of the problems we 
have in the west, the economie utilization of the tremendous quantity of fuel that 
we have. In Germany, of course, the national significance of coal was worked out in 
a different way. In Great Britain the coal was exported, and Great Britain built up ` 
her foreign trade on her coal export. In Germany, the distillation of coal formed 
the corner stone of her economie and industrial system. The coal tar products were 
obtained for producing dyes and for pharmaceutical and photographic purposes. 
Germany gained control in the world’s markets for products from the distillation of 
coal. Gas was used in the metallurgical industries, and the ammonia was used for 
fertilizing purposes. Germany gained control of the world’s markets in these 
materials, and at the same time prevented other countries from establishing this 
basic national industry. Consequently they were not in a position—they did not 
have the personnel nor the equipment to produce these materials, and consequently 
they were unprepared for war, because these same compounds were the compounds 
from which explosives were made. That was the national significance of the utiliza- 


-tion of coal in Germany. The carbonizing process which would be worked out on 


our coals is fundamental from that standpoint. It seems to me that we should com- 
bine the two, that is, the efficient utilization of the coal in addition to the carbonizing 
process. 

I would like to mention a few facts in regard to the world’s actual supply, and 
also in regard to production, comparing the production of coal in Great Britain and 
the United States. In 1870, Great Britain produced 124,000,000 tons of coal. In 1918 
she produced 227,000,000 tons, or slightly less than double. The United States in 1870 
produced 33,000,000 tons of coal, and in 1918, 685,000,000 tons, or about 23 times this 
much. Since the United States possesses 51 per cent of the world’s supply of coal, you 
will see that it is placed in a very formidable position. In 1870, the rest of the world, 
outside of the United States and Great Britain produced 80.000,000 tons, and in 1918, 
500,000,000 tons. That means that the United States produced last year more coal 
than all the other countries in the world outside of Great Britain. In regard to the 
total supply of coal in the world, it is difficult to make any particular estimate. It has 
been estimated at 800 billion metric tons, and we have in Canada 173 per cent of the 
total world’s supply, of which 12 per cent is in Western Canada. The strategic posi- 
tion which this country occupies in regard to coal is therefore apparent. 

Another subject in which I am interested is the national significance of oil. Per- 
haps the national significance of oil can best be illustrated by the fact that the British 
Government have actually gone into the oil business as it were. They are endeavour- 
ing through a Government Department to get control of the petroleum resources in 
various foreign countries for the reason that during the war the United States sup- 
plied Great Britain with 80 per cent of petroleum products, and Great Britain does 
not wish to remain in that dependent position. 

And through the government, and being financed by the government, the British 
Government are endeavouring to get control of foreign fields as regards petroleum. 
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Now the United States up to the present time have supplied 65 per cent of the total 
world's supply of petroleum and about 1917 a commission was appointed to inquire 
into the potential oil resources of the United States, and the report was that it was 
probable that the oil resources of the United States would be exhausted in 2T years. 
Last year the United States imported from /Mexico 38,000,000 barrels of oil, and 
utilized 98,000,000 barrels of their reserve. In other words the United States last 
year was an importing nation, and a recent report from Mr. David White, of the 
Geological Survey Department, pointed that out to the American Government, and 
advised American capital interested in oil to go into foreign territory. At the present 
time that has not been necessary, because the United States was the greatest oil-pro- 
ducing country in the world, and all their capital was invested in the United States. 
He points out that Great Britain is endeavouring to get control of the oil resources 
in foreign countries. If she is successful in completing that, then it is only a matter 
of time until the United States will be importing oil from Great Britain, and this 
recommendation has pointed out the necessity for American capital to go into foreign 
territory. In Canada, Dr. Bosworth, the British Geologist, who is now the geologist 
for the Imperial Oil Company, in 1915 published a preliminary report in the Petro- 
leum World, February number, of his investigations in the Peace and Athabaska dis- 
triets, and he made the statement that the asphalted outcrops and oil seepages in the 
Mackenzie basin were greater than in all the other countries in the world combined. 
He made an estimate also of the area. He said the area was probably 10,000 square 
miles, and that if the oil contained in the sand was uniform, there was sufficient oil 
in the tar sands of the Mackenzie basin to supply the world's consumption, at its 
present rate, for two thousand years. That is a very big statement to make, and it 
appeared in that report. The point is that the surface indications for oil are greater 
in Northern Alberta than anywhere else in the world, and since we import into Canada 


practically all our oil, last year at a cost of $30,000,000, it seems imperative that, with. 


these potential reserves, immediate steps should be taken to see that these resources 
are developed. : 

Now, as regard iron ore, the national significance of iron ore can best be illustrated 
by what has happened in regard to the settling of the peace terms. The Monet Oil 
Fields are probably the greatest iron deposits in the world, covering 463 square miles. 
Great Britain is also faced at the present time with the proposition of reorganizing 
the iron and steel industry. During the war the United States made enormous profits 
in the iron and steel industries, and they have utilized those profits in extending and 
improving the industries, whereas in Great Britain and lreland the iron and steel 
produets were all used for war purposes, and a large amount of the profits were utilized 
also in the form of taxation. Consequently the iron and steel industries in Great 
Britain have not been extended to the same extent as they have been in the United 
States. As a matter of fact, certain iron and steel products can be produced in the 
United States at a lower cost at the present time than in Great Britain. That has 
necessitated an investigation into the iron and steel industry, for the purpose of getting 
the industry re-organized, so that they will be able to compete with the United States. 
In Canada-we import 95-8 of our iron ore and iron products, and we have large 
deposits of iron, and it would seem absolutely essential that immediate steps be taken 
to develop the iron and steel industry in this country, as it is one of fundamental and 
basie national industries. 

Professor MacLennan mentioned the matter of fertilizers. I would just like to 
say a word about fertilizers. In Canada, the only national industry, we might say, 
is agriculture. The Canadian people recognize that. Everyone recognizes the import- 
ance of agriculture. We should have the same thing in science. It is necessary to 
create a national industrial consciousness, because we have that in agriculture, but 
we have not that same thing as regards the application of science to the development of 
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our mineral products. I made a calculation recently of the quantity of phosphorus 
potash and nitrogen that is shipped out of western Canada when we export 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat. I got the prices in Toronto of the cost of these constituents per 
ton delivered at Saskatoon. I worked out the quantity of nitrogen phosphorus and 
potash that were shipped out, and the cost to bring those three constituents from 
Toronto to Saskatoon, and the cost was $66,000,000. I also made an estimate of the 
quantity of potash and nitrogen in the straw, resulting from a crop of 100,000,000 
bushels, taking the average yield of straw at one ton per acre, and the average yield 
of wheat at 15 bushels to the acre, and it cost practically the same amount, $66,000,000, 
making a total of $132,000,000 to bring the quantity of fertilizers from Toronto to 
Saskatoon that were shipped out in 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, and the quantity 
which was practically all destroyed when the straw was burned in Western Canada. 
Now it is only a matter of time until it will be necessary to replace in the soil that 
quantity of fertilizer and we should be looking forward to the time when the necessary 
constituents will be available. Part of that can be overcome by encouraging the mill- 
ing industry so as to develop to a much larger extent than at present time the export 
of flour. Under that system a large part of the by-product will be retained in the 
country and used in the fattening of stock, thereby encouraging the live stock indus- 
try and a considerable part of these fertilizing constituents would thereby be retained. 
Now another phase of that question: We are endeavouring also to utilize the straw 
by carbonizing it and utilizing the gas for domestic purposes, that is for heating, 
lighting and cooking, and in the carbonized residue a large percentage of these con- 
stituents remain, especially potash and phosphorus. If we are to be successful in 
working out processes in carbonizing the straw a great deal of these difficulties would 
be overcome. 

The CnamwawN: Just before leaving straw, your calculation was that the straw 
from which you mentioned a profit was the straw from a hundred million bushels. 


Professor McLaurin: Yes. 


Mr. McGiszon: Did the cost of the fertilizer you mentioned include freight from 
Toronto ? 

Professor McLaurin: The cost of the fertilizer, and. of course the freight is 
$1,500,000 or $2,000,000. 

Mr. McGasBow: And that would amount to about $1.13 a bushel. 

Professor McLaurin: Yes, about that. 

Mr. McGiszon: And that is thrown away at the present time. 


Professor McLaurin: Take oil, coal and iron, that we are importing a tremencous 
quantity of, over 50 per cent of our coal, into a country which contains 174 per cent 
of the coal. We know there is no coal in Quebec or Ontario, but if we are exporting 
it is possible to develop an export trade in the west with the Western States, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and Montana. We have coal also at the Atlantic and at the Pacific 
Coasts and in the Hudson bay. We are closer to the European markets than the other 
countries. It seems to me that we should be able to develop a large export trade in 
this country and even if we are importing into Ontario and Quebec it will be offset 
by the other exports. We import 85 per cent of coal and iron and practically all the 
oil. These materials are the bases of a great national industry and it seems to me 
that the time has arrived when we should do everything to stimulate the production 
of these articles at very little cost. i 

Mr. THowPsoN: I think you have put your finger on the spot when you say that 
we should do all we can to develop an export trade with Western Canada. That is 
what we want to do; we know the coal is there but how are we to bring about this 
export trade? 
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Professor McLaurin: We can organize the industry on a better basis than it is 
now and get'the cost of production down, and we can do the very same thing that is 
done in business, send the men to get the market. A man in business with certain 
produets in his warehouse sends men out to sell them. 

Mr. TuHomrson: You could not sell that coal here in the East. 

Professor McLaurin: Sell it in Washington and other western states. 

Mr. Tuoxrsox: But it is only in the states where they do not produce coal, that 
is the only market we have. 

Professor McLaurin: We can easily sell it there as far as Alberta is concerned. 

Mr. Tuomprson: I understand, Professor, you are speaking of the coal underlying 
the plains. 

Professor McLaurin: We have coal on the Pacific Coast and on the Atlantic as 
well, that is for export we can develop the coal areas on the Pacific and on the Atlantic 
Coasts for the foreign market, but for the United States market we can utilize the 
coals of Alberta. 

Mr. Tuompson: Well, it is the coal of Alberta that I am thinking of particularly ; 
how can we develop trade between Alberta and the States adjacent to that province? 
Is there anything we ean do to develop that trade? 

Professor McLaurin: Yes, two things, as I have said; that is organize the 
industry in such a way as to produce coal cheaper than it is produced now. We all 
know that the industry is very badly organized and we also know there is no coal 
in those states, and in addition to that better methods of utilizing this coal. 

Mr. Twerpie: We have all these resources and from the purely financial and 
economie point of view questions of transportation, of production and of market 
may enter into it, but from the scientific research point of view to what other uses 
can we put the material which we have in our country than those to which they 
are put to the present time? What by-products can we get from our coal that will 
make it a really national asset, other than the producing of power and heat. In 
Alberta they have a by-product, coke, in which they utilize the coal to a very large 
extent. 

Professor McLaurin: Certainly. 

Mr. TwEEDIE: What scientific principles can we adopt to produce an asset from 
the straw which is burned on the prairies every year after the harvest? It is a 
work for the provinces to solve. 

Professor McLaunm: As far as the economic side of it is concerned. 

Mr. Tweepie: I think that the salvation is for the farmers to work scientifically 
and to save these natural products. 

Professor McLaurm: That is what we are endeavouring to do. The combustion 
for them is most important as we know there is over 25 per cent of the coal which is 
now wasted owing to insufficient combustion. That is a matter for study to determine 
a method by which it ean be burned economically and the heat utilized. 

Mr. Tweepre: Just how closely do you think that the industrial and scientific 
are related from a -purely economic point of view? I gather from what has been 
said that scientific research is very valuable by reason of the fact that often results 
are obtained which are perhaps not thought of at the inception of the work. Now 
take our resources in this country, what is your theory in regard to the actual 
relation between our actual resources and scientific research? Do you carry out 
your scientific research and produce results which are perhaps not anticipated or 
do you start from the results and work backward from that? i 

Tt would be foolish for scientific men to neglect resources. They go on working 
from pure love of following up. Here is his knowledge, and where he can, he 
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switches that in, and in the doing of that, other ideas come in. It is a stream 
of thought and of activity that is necessary now. Speaking of markets, do not 
forget China when you are talking of the West. There is an enormous population 
there, and we have resources in Canada that would find an outlet in China. The 
Japanese know that. They are bending every «effort to exploit their resources in 
China, but they have not got such resources as we have. In regard to coal, we know 
what Germany has done in the way of dye stuffs and pharmaceutical and photo- 
graphic preparations. We can do that in Western Canada if we have a market, and 
there is a market in China. That means that we shall have to get our whole 
Consular system going as well. We shall have to alter our whole outlook. This 
is the beginning of a national movement, if I judge correctly. If you have a group 
of men in your central organization, they will furnish suggestions and do a great 
deal to stimulate the growth of these industries. 

Mr. TWEEDIE: In other words, the scientific research which we are considering, 
will produce results und then it will go one step further and apply these results to 
the commercial activities of the country ? 

Professor MacLennan: Yes. 


The Committee adjourned. 


Fray, May 23, 1919. 


The Committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Cronyn, Chairman, presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: In response to the request of Mr. Nickle, Professor Clark of 
Queen's University is here this morning. ` ` ; 


Professor CLARK called. 


The Cua4mMAN: The usual course is for those who appear before the Committee to 
make a statement along such lines as they desire and questions are asked. If you 
prefer to make a statement and answer questions later I think the Committee will have 
regard to your desire. 

Prof. CLARK: I think I would prefer to make a statement first. Mr. Chairman 
and Gentlemen, I wish to express my gratification at being asked to present my views 
on the important subject of the development of scientific research in Canada. I can 
hardly claim complete knowledge on the subject, but such information as I have I 
would like in response to your invitation to give to the committee. In the short time 
in which I have known I was to be here I have put down a few ideas I would like to 
present and crave the indulgence of the committee if I present matters that may have 
been presented very much more ably than I ean give them. Not many Canadian manu- 
facturers yet realize what is being accomplished by the application of scientifie re- 
search to industry. A paper by Professor Fields on Industrial Research in the United 
States which appeared in the March number of the University of Toronto Monthly 
gives a very convincing description of what has already been accomplished in the 
United States. The largest industries like the Dupont Company. the General Electric, 
the Western Electric and the Eastman Kodak Company and a number of others are 
spending very large sums of money annually upon research and getting a very good 
return for their expenditure and it is the opinion of men in charge of these labora- 
tories that this phase of industrial life is sure to grow. Here in Canada the attempts 
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to develop industry through scientific research are not so numerous or not so great 
with one or two exceptions in the various manufactures, the chemical manufactories, 
particularly the paint factories, rubber and sugar refineries, in the electrical work and 
other great manufacturing plants. These firms are employing research men, not as a 
rule the best trained men, but men are being employed for the carrying forward of this 
work. Now it seems to be the opinion of every one in touch with the situation in, 
Canada and in other countries, partieularly in the United States which I know some- 
what better than I do other countries, the opinion seems: to be growing that if we are 
to keep pace with the development in other great producing countries we must make 
effort to develop scientific research in this country and carry it more and more into 
the industries. A great many people at the present time are concerned in the solution 
of the problem, largely through the efforts of the Honorary Council which has been 
bringing the matter before the country so continuously, during the last two years, but 
it does not seem that the people of the country as a whole have grasped the importance 
of this movement. Now the fact that this Parliamentary Committee is sitting to deter- 
mine just what course should be pursued is in my opinion the most hopeful sign in the 
whole situation as regards the development of scientific research, indicating that some- 
thing is to be done. And I have talked with the directors of some of the largest 
research laboratories on this continent; I have been impressed with the uniformity with 
which they all say the great problem is the production of trained men; they harp on 
that continuously that there is a dearth of properly equipped and trained men, and all 
these men who are in charge of this work seem to feel that this is the great problem of 
the immediate future, the securing of these men, and I find that they are intensely 
interested in the question of establishing a greater source of supply. 

Last week I visited the Bureau of Standards at Washington, the research labora- 
tory of the General Electric Company and the research laboratory of the Western 
Electric Company in New York. In each case I spent considerable time with the 
director of the laboratory and we discussed this point—where we were to go to get 
the supply of men which is absolutely necessary for the carrying forward of this great 
movement. I am glad to say that over there they are intensely interested in what is 
going on here and are waiting to see just what the outcome will be. If I may quote 
briefly from an address by Dr. F. B. Jewett of the Western Eleetrie Company delivered 
before the Royal Canadian Institute in February. 

(Reads) : 


“ Two courses only appear promising: 

1. The establishment of a limited number of large research laboratories 
which are endowed either by the State or other private or corporate munificence; 
or 

2. The stimulation of scientifie research in a more diverse fashion through 
the universities and higher educational institutions. 

The success of the first plan on a scale adequate to the needs of the State 
would appear to involve a concentration at the limited number of research 
institutions of practically all the country’s leading scientists qualified to engage 
in fundamental research or in the proper instruction of men for the industrial 
field. This would tend largely to deprive the colleges and universities of the 
serviees of all the men with a research trend of mind and leave them with an 
atmosphere wholly pedagogieal in character. Far more serious than the mere 
absence from the university faculty of the advanced thinkers, would be the fact 
that such absence would bring about a condition in which there was nothing to 
stimulate properly qualified young men to take up scientific research as a life 
pursuit. 

Considerations such as these tend toward an adoption of the second alter- 
native. Such a plan does not and should not contemplate making every so-called 
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university or college a centre of research. Financial and legislative, assistance 
of whatever form, should be reserved for those institutions which are equipped 
or can be equipped with the necessary men and facilities for carrying on pro- 
perly the work of researeh and training." , 


I find that the men in the other laboratories in the United States take not exactly 
the same view as Dr. Jewett, but a similar view, that the source of supply of trained 
men is the thing that the nation must look at in the near future. I find myself in 
agreement with these men that the pressing need is the securing of a steady stream of 
trained men who shall become the research workers of the future. We have a limited 
number of scientific men in Canada, many of them in the universities where there is 
already much equipment. I believe that they can do the most good where they are. 
If they ean be encouraged to devote their energies to research, and have associated with 
them students who would become infused with the research spirit, more could be done 
for the country than by the establishment of a dozen research institutes, for our hope 
lies in the scientist yet to be discovered. Who knows where a Faraday, a Relini, a 
Ramsay, a Rutherford, a Curié, a Pictut, a Cailletet may appear? The potential 
scientist must be brought out. Of course, I am speaking as a university man for the 
utilization of the existing university laboratories, for in them I feel lies the solution 
of the problem in Canada. May I mention a few simple discoveries that have emanated 
from university laboratories. I could explain the list at very great length, but T shall 
deal only with a few of the most obvious and best known. In 1895 Prof. Roentgen was 
conducting experiments in his laboratory at Wurtzburg with a glass tube from which 
the air had been pumped out. He passed an electric spark through the tube which was 
completely covered with black paper, and he-noticed that a nearby paper coated with 
platin ocyanide of barium glowed brightly. He traced the phenomenon back to the 
interior of the tube and found he was dealing with a hitherto unknown form of radia- 
tion. Not knowing what it was, he called it X-rays. He soon found that some bodies 
allowed the rays to pass through well, others not so well, and also that these rays 
affected the photographic plate so that shadows cast by dense bodies could be seen and 
photographed. What has developed from this discovery? In the hands of research 
workers all over the world, the tubes and accessory apparatus have been developed until 
every medical practitioner is equipped with the X-ray outfit and the service it has 
rendered in the war is incalculable. Bullets, fragments of shell, or any other foreign 
bodies are seen and removed, fractures of bones are seen easily; tuberculosis of the 
lungs even when not far advanced is easily seen, and various other diseases make their 
own peculiar shadows on the plate. Each year sees a new advance, and these are 
coming more and more through the efforts of research workers. Last week, while at the 
General Electric Company’s laboratory I saw some of the recent developments of X-ray 
research in the hands of the expert, Dr. Couledge. He has reduced the size of the case 
from 8 inches or 9 inches in diameter to 2 inches or 3 inches and attached a small 
transformer. It does not require the tremendous equipment that the doctors have had 
to supply themselves with during the last ten years. 

Then the wireless telegraph and telephone are the outcome of some experiments by 
Hertz, at the University of Bonn in Germany. Maxwell, Britain’s peerless scientist, 
had foreseen something of the kind. but, while his views remained in obscurity in 
England, they were investigated in Germany. Hertz found that there were real waves 
of electrical origin. He found out how to produce them, how to receive them, and 
found out many of their properties. His work laid the foundation, and step by step the 
apparatus and methods of use have developed until now we may telegraph and even 
telephone from Ottawa to London, and probably before long. to Australia. But this 
great advance has come only through the painstaking efforts of a great number of men 
in laboratories all over the world. The time is not far off when you may call up a 
friend anywhere in the world and hold conversation with him. 
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The thermos bottle or Dewar flask, as it is called in the laboratory, was invented 
by Sir James Dewar of the Royal Institution at London to hold his liquid air and 
liquid hydrogen. Necessity was the mother of this invention, as of many others. A 
recent writer has said, “if a thing can really be conceived, it can be made”. This is the 
attitude of the modern scientific research worker. Sir James needed a heat tight 
bottle and made it, a marvel of simplicity, but how it adds to our comfort in winter or 
in summer. You may be interested to know that in England they are being manu- 
factured now of steel instead of glass but are not likely to supersede them. 

You ride on the street cars and never think of the motors under the car with their 
intricate mechanism or of the great dynamos at the central power stations. Without 
the work of Faraday, again of the Royal Institution, working in his little laboratory in 
the cellar, no power-mission would be possible. Of course, some one else would have 
discovered what Faraday did, but he would have been a lonely experimenter working 
away for the pure love of the work. Without this lonely worker, modern electrical 
science would be an impossibility. The telephone was a result of the same initial 
discovery of Faraday. 

We have all heard a great deal about optical glass since the war began. Optical 
glass is a fine variety of glass suitable for optical instruments, like telescopes, micro- 
seopes, field glasses, range finders and the like. Why are we so dependent on Germany 
for fine optical instruments? Because Prof. Abbe of the University of Jena made an 
exhausted study of glass manufacture, and with Schott discovered a long series of new 
glasses with such properties that new lenses could be made which had been regarded 
as impossible. The Prussian Government subsidized the work, and the great works at 
Jena became famous and supplied the whole world. Of course, through prodigious 
effort we have now discovered how to do the same things, and can do just as well as the 
Germans in this as in many other things. Lord Kelvin of Glasgow was knighted for 
his work in connection with the Atlantic cable. The first cables were pierced by ignor- 
ant misuse, and until Kelvin brought his laboratory experimenting to bear on the 
problem, the submarine cable was doomed to failure. He found out the trouble, and 
remedied it. 

You have heard a great deal about fertilizers and the great nitrate deposits of Chili, 
a great deal about the need for nitric acid for making explosives, as well as fertilizers. 
To make these a supply of nitrogen is necessary and the great source of supply is the 
atmospheric air. Some of the best processes for extracting nitrogen from the air 
require the use of extreme cold, so far below zero that air becomes a liquid like water. 
Then the nitrogen can be separated from the oxygen. Liquid air was for many years 
an interesting curiosity of the laboratory. Who had heard of the cost of helium until 
very recently? Had we gone on a few months more every one would have known about it. 
Helium is a very rare gas nearly as good as hydrogen for filling balloons, but unlike 
hydrogen it is not inflammable. Fire is a great and ever present danger with hydrogen- 
filled balloons. The United States Government, upon earnest solicitation of the British 
Government, undertook to find a helium supply. This was discovered in certain natural 
gas wells, of which we have some in Ontario and the gas was being produced at the rate 
of thousands of cubic feet per.day when the Armistice was signed. I am told it was on 
the docks in cylinders ready to ship at the time of the Armistice. Helium was dis- 
covered by astronomers in the sun’s atmosphere long before it was known on the earth. 
It was discovered by Sir William Ramsay as a component of the atmosphere of the 
earth, and it has been sought for diligently for years. 

Upon questioning one of the men in Washington I found that helium existed in 
some of those gases to as high a percentage as one -per cent, so that there is a very 
large supply of helium when we know how to get it. 

The nitrogen-filled lamp was a result of scientifie investigation by Langmuir of 
the General Electric Company, at Schenectady. It has been superseded by the argon- 
filled lamp. Who a few years ago ever heard of argon? It is another of those rare 
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gases diseovered by Ramsay in the atmosphere of the earth. It is inert and odourless, 
tasteless, less everything but existence, therefore useful in the lamp where it cannot act 
upon the filament. I might go on almost indefinitely, but I forbear. Who shall say 
that the recent work at Cambridge and Manchester, McGill and Toronto, on the struc- 
ture of the atom and kindred problems will not result in the most revolutionary 
industrial application? It it almost certain that we shall see all of this new knowledge 
applied to processes and results now undreamed of except by a few. It is probable, 
indeed certain, that the more we expand our scientific vision, the more hope there is 
for us as a nation, industrially and otherwise. It is research or obscurity. Our 
resources are great, but we must do more than use them. We must find new ones, new 
methods, new products and new application. To do this we need a stream of workers, 
far greater than we at present can hope to have. If we go in for this research—and we 
surely must do so—we should not be content with scratching the surface with imita- 
tions. We should begin by stablishing a system of training workers and create a scien- 
tific atmosphere as it has never been done in any country. This country is rich, a few 
millions spent on research will yield untold millions and prestige beyond our dreams. 
Wherever there is a laboratory equipped with men of the right type, make use of it. 
Whenever an institution or an individual is willing to make the financial or personal 
expenditure of money or time, he should be encouraged to do so. 

At Queens University we have already begun to work out a plan which we hope 
will lead towards this desired object, largely through the influence of Mr. Nickle, one 
of our trustees, who has, from the first of the agitation for research, been kindly inter- 
ested in this development. Largely through his influence we have been enabled to 
establish a Research Department, and we are encouraging our men to engage in 
research. We furnish the equipment so far as we can, and assistance on a modest scale, 
and are hoping soon to relieve professors of their routine duties, so that they may 
engage in the research. We are establishing courses for the training of research 
workers which are attracting the- men, and they can be attracted by work which is 
actually in progress as they can be attracted in no other way. I have been struck by 
the intense keen interest with which our students observe the small amount of research 
that is going on at Queens, and how interested they are as they come up to the first, 
second and third years of their course to know more about it, and they are asking 
questions, whether they cannot get into this kind of work, so that I am firmly convinced 
that the way to attract these men into the research field is for them to see research going 
on around them, and to feel the influence of the research spirit through the universities. 
One large smelting company has already made an arrangement with the universities: 
whereby its laboratories are utilized for their research problems. I regard this as a . 
temporary measure, but it is one of the things we are trying to do to link up the 
industries with the university, and let them take advantage of the university facilities. 
We have recently appointed on our staff a mineralogist with long training in the 
laboratory at Washington, and during the war his time was given almost entirely to 
problems in glass manufacture. He was with the Pittsburg Glass Company working on 
problems in regard to optical glass. We are trying to equip a laboratory for him, so 
that he can go on solving these problems of glass manufacture. Our efforts have met 
with some success, but they are on too small a seale. They are not meeting the present 
need of the company sufficiently. During the war a similar plan was carried out in 
Great Britain. I may quote briefly from the report of the Privy Council for scientific 
and industrial research of Great Britain 1915-16, as follows:— 


“Tf the universities get their full share of the new work in pure science 
they will do much, but they ean do more. They ean also with their existing 
organizations assist smaller firms and less important industries to solve the 
problems immediately in front of them, and they can, no doubt, attack those 
fundamental problems of research in applied science which are not too complex 
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or too extended in their nature. 'The chemical constitution of the stilbene 
dyes was, for instance, worked out at the University of Leeds, research into the 
nature and constitution of cellulose fibres has recently been suggested for the 
sckool of technology at Manchester; the de-gumming of silk is being investi- 
gated'at the Imperial college of science and technology; the design of steam 
nozzles for turbines has been the subject of research both at the Royal Technieal 
College, Glasgow, and at the University of Manchester." 


What was being done, and what is being attempted on a small scale at Queens, can 
be duplieated at other university laboratories if the arrangement ean be made. The 
things to be accomplished under such a plan are these: the solution of such problems 
as are not well handled in industrial laboratories, the training of the future workers 
and the gradual education of the whole people to the importance and value of research 
through close contact with it and its results, and in this way the interests of univer- 
sity laboratories can be linked up so that these industries can gradually become self- 
supporting in their research effort, and finally stand on their feet. At the present 
time in the United States the research movements have gone further than in Canada. 
The universities there seem to be getting weaker in their scientific faculties, so that 
there are very few first-class men left there to do the necessary training. All sorts 
of remedies are being proposed. For example, the distribution of federal funds for 
certain institutions for research and development. That has been proposed in a Bill 
before the American Congress known as the Smith-Howard Bill, the fate of which 
is more or less uncertain. It will probably come up before Congress, whieh is about 
to convene but no one dares to predict what the outcome will be. Second, the link- 
ing up of the universities with the industries, so that each may supplement the other. 
Dr. Whitney of the General Electrie laboratory, told me that this proposal was being 
considered. In Schenectady there is a college known as Union College with an 
Engineering Department, and the proposal is that the Engineering Department of 
Union College and the research laboratory. at Schenectady of the General Electric 
Company shall co-operate so that each shall furnish some for the other. That is to 
say, that the college laboratory may have the benefit of the General Electric Com- 
pany’s laboratories, while the General Electric people may have the benefit of the men 
at’ Union College. 


Mr. SHearpD: How many students have they at Union College? 

Professor (CLARK: I cannot tell you exactly; I think in the neighbourhood of 500 
or 600. In the Engineering Faculty which is the strongest, I should say there were 
between 300 and 400; but that is not from definite information. 


Mr. Suearp: My reason for asking is that I wish to know whether the work pur- 
poses to instruct employees or to train scientific men. i 


Professor LARK: As I understand it, the movement is for a two-fold purpose; 
to enable the General Electric Company’s laboratory to have men trained at Union 
College, and then they would get them later. From the Union College laboratory the 
men would be turned their way, on the other hand, there would be a strengthening 
of the university department through the influence of the great research laboratory 
at the works. The third proposal which I heard last week was this: it seemed to meet 
with little favour, that university classes should be conducted inside the research 
laboratories of an industry. These people seemed to feel that the supply of men from 
the universities is so limited, and is becoming of such a character, that they cannot 
utilize them very readily as they come in. That proposal was actually made, that 
university men should go to the laboratories of the works and conduct classes there 
so that their research workers in the laboratories could have association with univer- 
sity men. Prior to the war, perhaps no country had done so much in the direction of 
solving industrial problems as Germany. 
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Mr. THowrsox: Do I understand that the research workers in these industrial 
laboratories are not university men? 


Proressor Crank: No, they are, I think, almost all university men, but Dr. 
Whitney and Dr. Jewett, and men of their type seem to feel that the supply is too 
limited, and that the character of the training they get is not quite what they want. 
That is to say, they do not come in thoroughly equipped as research workers. 


Mr. Nickie: That is from the universities? 


Professor CLARK: From the universities. The point I am trying to make is, 
that the best men who ought to be in the universities training younger men for future 
work are going to the industrial laboratories and to the Government laboratories, 
leaving the universities less well equipped for the training of future workers. 

Perhaps no country in the world, had, prior to the war, done so much in applying 
scientific research to industrial as Germany. That was due to her broad system of 
federalized scientific education. In that country, many factory managers held post- 
graduate degrees. It was not superior scientific ability that gained Germany her 
success, for they were not equal to those of England, for example but rather to have 
greater attention to the training of men and the better understanding of the place of 
the scientist in the industrial system. 

Another advantage that would accrue from the establishment of research centres 
in university laboratories is the very great value that comes from the contact of pure 
and applied science. The pure science of to-day is the practical matter to-morrow- 
Then again, the methods and equipment of the industrial laboratories are 
of tremendous aid to the worker in pure science. Much of the equip- 
ment is common, much is not common, but I believe that the very 
great success of the General Electrics laboratory at Schenectady is due 
to the constant intermixture of the so-called pure and applied science. 
Recently, I tried to get one of the best men from one of these laboratories to take a 
position at Queen's University. He is largely a pure scientist, but he declined on the 
ground that the opportunities for research in that industrial laboratory were so much 
better than in the average university laboratory that he felt he could accomplish more 
as a pure scientific worker in the industrial laboratory than he could in most of the 
university laboratories. Any attempt to separate what we call pure science, and what 
we call applied science will work out to the detriment to both. There is no dividing 
line. It is impossible to say where pure science begins or ends, and where applied 
science begins or ends. The over-lapping is so great, and appears in such unexpected 
ways and places, that it is a very dangerous thing to try to separate them. For 
example, Dr. Davy of the General Electric showed me last week some pieces of metal 
that had been japaned, covered with a hard resisting black varnish, and with much 
grief he told me that he arrived at the method for doing this work through some experi- 
ments with the X-rays trying to kill the parasites in cigars. That is, his experiments 
led him to a new process for japaning metal. What the process is, I do not know. 

Whatever plan is to be adopted for Canada, I should like to appeal for a Bureau 
Standards founded on a modest scale to keep pace with the needs of the country. At 
present, if I wish a thermometer calebrated or a set of weights standardized or some 
electrical instruments tested, I must send them to Washington. That should not be. 
We should have a place here in Ottawa where such instruments could be sent and taken 
eare of at once. We should have provision for this kind of work so that this obstacle 
to research may be removed. These standards laboratories should contain facilities 
for testing and standardizing all kinds of scientifie instruments, should have facilities 
for standardizing materials, and for researches in connection with standardizing work. 
But in all of them, the Bureau should be the servant of the research workers of the 
country and not their master. Autocracy in research would be fatal, and any attempt 
of a single laboratory to direct or control research would be most detrimental. To 
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draw a large number of researeh workers in the country into such a laboratory in a 
large country like this would mean that for the most part the laboratory would be too 
remote from the people to excite their interest. The large number of men required 
would be removed from universities or localities where this interest might be kept up. 
The local interest should be held. The problems in different parts of the country are 
different. The people do not think altogether the same about the problems. It would 
be better for the problems of British Columbia, for example, to be studied out and 
solved there where the people would be in touch with what is going on near the seat of 
these problems. I predict a far greater interest in them. Then the independents of 
point of view of the different laboratories working not necessarily in the same fields, 
but in similar fields, a something that should not be overlooked. Two men never do 
things in the same way, and two men working on the same problem arrive at different 
results, particularly if they work independently of each other, and do not know eaeh 
others work too intimately. i : 

But what seems to me the strongest plea is the gradual scientific education of the 
people by means of which they can come to understand the importance of research in 
connection with the life of this country. In this direction, I believe that several 
centres of research will produce far greater results than a single centre. We are not yet 
a scientific people, and we need to become much more so. The more laboratories we can 
have solving the problems of the country, the more people will come to realize the 
importance of this work and the more heartily will they support it. Any movement for 
the development of research which does not consider or provide for the education and 
training of the workers who are to be needed in the next generation, will fall far short 
of the success that we ought to have. We depend so much on the understanding of the 
people, and the more closely the movement can be brought into touch with the people. 
the more quickly will they come to see the importance of it. My feeling is that we 
should build on a fairly broad foundation, and not start with a central laboratory 
which would absorb too much of the scientific work of the country, and leave the uni- 
versities stripped, to some extent, of their men who are needed so much for'the training 
of the workers to come. I thank you for listening to my views. The opinions that I 
have expressed are opinions developed from some years experience in research work. 
I may say that I am Director of Research at Queen's University, and am therefore 
keenly interested in the success of this movement which is for the development of scien- 
tific research in Canada. Anything that can be done to bring about a better under- 
standing of scientific research in Canada, and an increase in the amount of it, is for 
the very best interest of the country. My feeling is that instead of establishing one 
great laboratory in a certain centre, we should endeavour to get these universities of 
the country which are in a position to carry on the work, get them in touch with the 
industries to the establishment of laboratories within their walls. I feel that we shall 
have solved nearly all the problems, if this ean be done, of linking up the universities 
with industries, of teaching the people the importance of research, of providing for the 
future workers of the country, and putting the whole system of scientific research on 
a broad and secure foundation. 


Mr. Suearp: I would like to have the privilege of asking a question or two, and I 
wish Dr. Clark to understand that I am asking for information only, and not in a 
eritical sense. I would first ask if he, as Director of Research, has any other pro- 
fessorial or educational duties to perform. 


Professor CLARK: Yes, I occupy the chair in Physics. 


Mr. Surarp: That being the case, having had some experience in university 
matters and in umiversity work as a teacher, I would like to be clear in my mind 
whether there is any possible danger of a confusion of our work with pure technical 
education. : 
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Prof. CLank: Undoubtedly there is a danger, but the danger can be removed. 


Mr. Suganp: To make myself clear to the Committee, I may illustrate by saying 
that I had charge at one time of a microscopical laboratory at a university. We were 
engaged in some degree, and were very pleased to be engaged, in research work of a 
microscopical nature such as, for instance, the application of analine dyes to the 
human tissues. It was a very attractive subject, but it would not be, in my humble 
judgment, very fertile in results along the lines which I think this Committee is aim- 
ing at, namely, the conserving of the resources and wealth of the community. That 
is one of the objections which I would like to see removed, if your plan is earried out, 
and if you could just elaborate on how that could be done, I would be pleased. 


Professor CLARK: The way we are trying to work it out at Queen's is this: I expect 
to be relieved of my professional duties just as rapidly as the research department 
develops. That is left to me. I can be relieved of such professional duties as may 
seem advisable to drop in order that I may give my attention to the direction of the 
research department. But I feel that a slight contact with the student body is almost 
necessary if we are to attract the young men into that work which I feel is one of the 
very great advantages of the university system. We get the source of supply. In 
some departments, of course, undoubtedly it would be true that the association of the 
men with research would not be so obvious. Take for example the department which 
deals with microscopical work, though I do not want to say that it cannot be con- 
nected up with research. In the Department of Physics, which is closely associated 
with the engineering school, there is a tremendous opportunity to link up the work 
of the university with the work of the industrial laboratories. In regard to metalurgy, 
for example, a professor of metallogy can do very efficiently the work of the research 
laboratory. For example, in our metallurgical laboratory we have two men, one of 
whom gives the larger part of his time to research, and only a very small part to 
teaching. The other gives more attention to teaching and less to research. We do 
not know how it is going to work out, but it seems to be working out very well so far. 
The work is so new that I would not say that we have the very best, but we are making 
the attempt of benefiting industry through the use of our laboratory, and if some 
other industry can be helped we would like to find a way to help it. We hope to find 
the best system. 


Mr. SHEARD: Assuming that the Government adopted that policy and set aside 
a certain amount of money to endow the various universities; assuming that the 
Government gave $100,000 to Queen's University for that work, would there not be a 
tendency to divide the money among certain departments, say for example, physies, 
chemistry, and probably biologieal chemistry, and there might be a separate depart- 
ment of pure science apart from physics or possibly astronomy. Would there not be 
a tendency to do that. Of course, there would be demands from any department that 
thought it had some connection with scientific research. I am speaking of the various 
branches of the one institution. 


Mr. Nickie: You are speaking of the intra-mural allocation? 


Professor CLARK : Yes, I think there might be a danger of something of that kind 
happening if it were not very carefully safeguarded, but it seems to me the situation 
could be saved by giving only to those departments which are serving some definite 
industry or some definite need of the country, letting the university take care of its 
own research work, such as pure science, but such funds granted to such university 
might, at first at least, be tried out in certain lines and restrieted to these lines. 

Mr. Suearp: Could the universities not assist by selecting from their science 
graduates, or those graduates who have an intimate knowledge of one or more branches 
of applied science, the men who, they thought, by their college course had a faculty, 
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‘or a qualification for original scientific work, and then transferring them - pursue 
that idea in the national institution? What would your opinion be about that! 


Professor CLARK: That is quite possible, but based on my own experience of the 
last few years, and the experience of other men who are very closely in touch with 
this kind of work, my answer is that these men are not attracted into that field as 
readily and as quickly. They do not feel the touch, they do not feel the influence of the 
work as they do when they come in contact with that work which is actually going on 
right under their view. For example, in our own work we find the men attracted 
to-these fields by seeing the work going on, and the news of that work going through 
the university is bringing a large number of men to that work, and that is where the 
necessity for the association of these young men with this kind of work appears, in 
order to get the men to the work early and get them started. I find that they see the 
work going on, and then they want to go in. 'That has been my experience for the 
last year. Here is a piece of work going on, and they ask: * Can we not get into 
this?” 

Mr. Suearp: If a graduate wished to pursue that work, which would take two or 


three years at least, I should think, some provision would have to be made for his, 


maintenance and a sum of money paid to him in the shape of an emolument, to keep 


him, to reward him, and to make it worth his while. Would that not be necessary? 


Professor Crank: Oh, yes. 

"Mr. Tuompson: You referred to the application of science to the industrial supre- 
macy of Germany before the war. Did the German Imperial Government subsidize 
industrial research ? 

Professor CLARK: My opinion is not very definite on that point. 

Professor Frps: Not for industrial research in any case, but they had an 
engineering school. 


Mr. Suzanp: Some years ago, when I took a nine months’ course in Germany, as 
I understand the system was to provide free education and educational facilities in 
partieular lines of construction and development which the various students might 
choose to select, and that was the modus operandi. 

Mr. Tuompson: Did the German Imperial Government have a central laboratory ? 

Professor CLARK: Yes, there is a central laboratory. 

Mr. Suearp: Subsidized by the Federal Government? 

Professor CLARK: Yes. 

The CnamMax: At Charlottenberg. 


Mr. THompson: Do I understand you to say that you are in favour of a Bureau 
of Standards? 


Professor CLARK: Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson: I gather from your remarks that you are not in favour of the 
institute side of this bureau. We have been referring to it as a Mellon institute. I 
would like to ask your opinion as to whether you think, in the event of the institute 
side of the bureau being established it would offer a field which does not now exist in 
Canada for post-graduate scientific work. 

Professor CLaRk: Please repeat your question? 


Mr. THompson: There are only two universities in Canada giving post-graduate 
work in science? 


Professor Crank: Yes. 


Mr. THompson: You say the great thing is to have a source from which to draw 
the scientifie men, and a field in which they would do the work? 
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Professor CLARK: Yes. 
Mr. THompson: Would this institute side of the bureau offer a field? 


Professor CLARK: I think it would, but not to the extent I would like to see the 
field develop. 


The CuairmMan: Professor Dayton C. Miller, Applied Science, Cleveland, is here 
to-day and the Committee would like to hear from him. 


Professor Dayton C. MirLER: I feel somewhat embarrassed in the situation, 
because the question, as you have it here, is one about which I know nothing whatever. 
I am entirely unprejudiced, as far as your questions are concerned, and I have been 
engaged for nearly thirty years in teaching physies in the School of Applied Science 
in Cleveland an engineering college, and we have to do very largely with industrial 
problems and industrial research, and the school is primarily for applied science. 1l 
may say that I am fairly well acquainted with all of our large research laboratories. 
I have known the Bureau of Standards since its organization, and known all of its 
principal men, and acquainted with the Westinghouse laboratory, and the one at 
Schenectady, and the Cleveland laboratories, such as the National Carbon laboratories, 
and a great many other industrial laboratories of smaller sizes, and I have had occasion 
to see a great many students who have lately gone into these laboratories in the 
Bureau of Standards at the present time. ; 


In the Bureau of Standards, I have eight of my own students at work, and some 
are going into the Western Electrical Company, the General Electrice Company, the 
International Carbon Works, and other large industries. The head of the Inter- 
national Carbon Works is one of my graduates. A new laboratory in connection 
with one of the large industries at Cleveland has just been started in which some of 
my students are concerned. I could name many others. I have talked with Professor 
Duncan, who originated the Industrial fellowship, and who established the Mellon 
Institute. I have had direct personal communication with four specific industrial 
fellowships in colleges. So that, while I am not well acquainted with the particular 
questions at issue here, I have some rather definite opinions with regard to the rela- 
tion of research to industries, and perhaps I may make a few remarks at random, 
and then perhaps any questions that may be asked will bring out more clearly my 
views. I have had occasion to talk with many scientists about the conditions which 
Professor Clark has brought to your notice. We talk a good deal about them in our 
country, both industrial and college men. I have been in Washington a good deal 
during the last year, and three or four weeks ago I was at a meeting of the National 
Academy where the question of the relation between industrial laboratories and colleges 
was discussed. Some of the difficulties mentioned by Professor Clark are prominent 
in the United States. The fact is that the industrial laboratories are draining the 
college laboratories of their best men, and that is due to the fact that the salaries in 
the industrial laboratories are larger than those offered in the colleges. I find that 
my own students are inclined to go into the industrial laboratories rather than remain 
in university work. There is a difficulty in getting proper instructors. In connection 
with my work in the School of Applied Science, I have my own interests in the pure 
science side of the question, and have throughout many years been carrying on 
scientific research. My personal feeling is that scientific research of a fundamental 
character is of the utmost importance, but I also feel very strongly that. any industrial 
entanglement of that scientific research is detrimental. I do not know where one 
could be in a position to realize the conflict between the two than in my own position, 
because we are continually being called upon by the industrial people to solve certain 
problems. We are called upon for certain work, but we try to keep clear of them and 
stick to the scientific aspect of the problem. Specifically, I have been studying photo- 
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graphy, and the analysis of sound waves. It is a new development which is being 
carried out in other laboratories and I want to develop that as a general method of 
research. I had not been at this work more than two years when a large manufac- 
turer of ball bearings in the United States hearing of our work applied to the presi- 
dent for a permission to endow an industrial fellowship and to have a man come to 
my laboratory. They said they would pay all expenses, and he would nominally be 
my assistant. They were interested in the noises produced by ball bearings, and our 
president thought it was a splendid idea because it would link up the industrial 
interests with the college. I saw that if a man came to my laboratory, he would not 
only take up my time, but he would be expected to work continuously, while I work 
at intervals. He would use our apparatus, whieh had cost thousands of dollars, and 
which we could not duplieate, because it would take years to provide it, and I also 
realized that if he came there I should be nominally his assistant and would have 
to help him to develop this research problem for the ball bearings company. I absolutely 
refused to have a man come into my laboratory. I did however, without any charge 
spend three or four weeks studying the noises produced by ball bearings, and sent 
them a report. We had another industrial fellowship, and a gentleman came to the 
School whose problem was to investigate something relating to paints in the metall- 
urgical line. I gave him a room, and he went to work. He seemed to feel that he had 
the privilege of using not only that room, but the services of the members of the 
faculty. He came to the members of the faculty for advice a dozen times or more in 
the course of the year. We would talk two or three hours about his problems, and it 
was my duty as a member of the faculty to advise him. He stayed there for a year, 
and did some work for his concern. They patented the device, and informed us that they 
did not want any more facilities. All the other members of the faculty felt the same 
way as I did. I agree very-heartily with the idea that there should be a central labora- 
tory. I do not know much about the points that were discussed by Dr. Clark, but I 
do feel that while the Government should support research and provide a place for the 
solution of problems in the industries, those facilities should not be confined to indivi- 
dual concerns, but should be available to anyone who wishes to make use of them. 
I feel that in the colleges research should not be hampered by any direct industrial 
associations or relations. The difficulty still remains that the industries attract the 
young men, and I think something must be done to make college research equally 
attractive in order to train young men. Instead of yielding to the industrial pressure, 
'I would profer to see some effort made to bolster up universities in some manner. 
That, perhaps, is your plan. They should be helped so that they can carry on pure 
scientific research independent of industrial control. Then they will be able to provide 
the men. I had a student who has just made good. He went into the General Electric 
Company's laboratory where they have one thousand two hundred trained workers in 
research. He is now one of their leading men, and gets a salary of $6,000 a year. I 
saw him recently, and asked him how he would feel about retaining a place in the 
industrial laboratory or going back to a college, and what inducements he thought the 
college should offer. He said that he thought most men would feel as he did that if 
the college could offer two-thirds of the salary offered by an industrial laboratory, a 
great many of the best men would prefer the college atmosphere of pure research rather 
than the industrial laboratory. He said tkat while the laboratories of the Western 
Electric Company were splendid they felt under an obligation to make good in 
industrial research. They were allowed to do a good deal of scientific research, but it 
was understood that they must make good in the industry, and he personally would 
prefer to be in a pure science laboratory. In Cleveland there has been much diseus- 
sion over the establishment of a municipal university. The municipality taxes itself 
and contributes to education, and one of the strong arguments used by the City 
Council was that the college would have its professor of mechanical engineering and 
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its laboratories, and that when the city had some problem of municipal investigation 
to undertake it would only need to send to the college to have it done. We are opposed 
to the idea because we feel they would simply overwhelm the college and the research 
workers and make them servants of the City Council instead of allowing them free to 
do their work. We have therefore been fighting the proposal. I support the idea of 
Government assistance to research, the Bureau of Standards’ idea, and the encourage- 
ment of research in the universities in whatever plan might be deemed wise. I think 
they should encourage it in all universities, but my own opinion is that such research 
should be entirely removed from any industrial supervision or control, or from anything 
more than mere suggestion. 


Mr. NicHoLsoN: Your position is that the university should be an educational 
institution purely. 


Professor MILLER: Yes, I think that research men for the industrial laboratory 
should get their fundamental education in a university atmosphere. They need addi- 
tional instruction, as Dr. Clark indicated. Their general education should be obtained 
in a university atmosphere, and not in connection with colleges. The University of 
Cineinnati is teaching its graduates by sending them into the shops for part of the 
time. We have studied that with great thoroughness as to whether we should conneet 
our laboratories with the city, and we are very decidedly of the opinion that we should 
not. We think it is not desirable. 


Mr. NicHOLSON: In connection with the tendency of the better men to leave the 
university, and to deprive themselves of the opportunity of the instruction accorded by 
the university if the open door to the pure scientist could be made more attractive, 
would it not offset that tendency and tend to create a desire on the part of the men to 
remain in the university until they were equipped in a more thorough manner. 


Professor MILLER: JI think there is a tendency of that kind, but there still remains 
the difficulty that as soon as they are equipped, whether as graduates of engineering or 
in post-graduate courses, for many of them go up for the doctor's degree, many of the 
better men are attracted to the industrial laboratories by the greatly increased pay. 
Some of these men ought to remain in the universities to continue instruction. We are 
not quite disabled as yet, but there is a tendency to leave the universities without 
adequate teaching forces. 


Professor Fiztps: But pure scientific work has a greater attraction for these men? 


Professor MILLER: I think that was pretty clearly brought out. At present, I am 
looking for an assistant.professor of Physies, and I find that a number-of men are wil- 
ling to return at a reduced salary, that is at a lower salary than they receive in the 
industrial laboratories. Specifically, the colleges have been paying a man for his first 
year's work from $1,200 to $1,500. I was told ten days ago by the Western Electric man 
that the average research man in their laboratories was paid $2,400. 


Mr. Suearp: Do you think that the best training for research work is in the pure 
science department ? 
Professor Minter: I do, particularly for the fundamental training, until he has 


got his degree. I am firmly of that opinion. The man should be rather free from 
specialized industry until he has got his doctor’s degree. 


Mr. McGisson: The difficulty is that the intensive commercialism of the present 
day offers a man a better salary than he would get in the universities. 

Professor Mitter: That is the difficulty. 

Mr. NicHoLsoN: Would it not rather appear that the necessities "dr the aetna 
situation were opening up a larger field for the scientific worker? What is required is 
a greater number of men. 
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Professor MILLER:, A great number of men, and they must be trained in the high- 
est possible degree. I was speaking to Dr. Lang Muir, one of our industrial research 
men, and he expressed the view that the remedy was to train these men in the colleges. 
He felt that the colleges should either have funds appropriated from the Government, 
or raised by taxes or by increased tuition, so that they could offer inducements to the 
better men to remain on the teaching staff to train men for the industrial laboratories. 
The difficulty is to retain the best men on the teaching staff. Dr. Lang Muir was of 
the opinion that while the tendency is for the best men to leave the universities, the 
colleges must make their work more attractive, and he wanted men trained in pure 
science, not in the industrial laboratories. 


WEDNESDAY, June 4, 1919. 
The Committee met at 10.90 a.m., Mr. Cronyn, Chairman, presiding. 


The Cuamman: We have Doctor Miller, Professor of Physical Chemistry in the 
University of Toronto, with us to-day, and I presume it is the pleasure of the Com- 
mittee that he be heard. 


Dr. W. L. MILLER: I thank the Committee for the honour done me in inviting 
me to appear before it, and also the Secretary for having sent me a copy of Dr. 
Macallum’s address in which certain concrete proposals were laid before the Committee. 
I am glad to say that,I find myself in substantial agreement with most of these. I am 
glad to give my support to the work of founding an institute of research and to bring 
the support of a number of gentlemen whose names I shall give. 

There is one matter which I would like to deal with first. A question was asked 
by Mr. Nickle, “Which is cause and which is effect? Is it the lack of demand by the 
establishments, or the lack of supply from the universities that makes so little research 
work in Canada?" Then again Mr. Nickle asked “You think that if the universities 
had produced the men, the industries would have absorbed them"? Again he remarked 
“So that it is the universities’ lack of appreciation that led to the small number of men 
being employed by the industries". These were very general questions, and the 
answers had to be given in a very general way. I should like to supply some informa- 
tion as to our experience in the case of chemieal industry, which I think will throw a 
good deal of light on that phase of the subject. If a student in Toronto wishes to take 
a university course in chemistry, he takes the honours course in the faculty of Arts. 
For some time there has been a similar course in the faculty of Applied Science which 
has now been amalgamated with the Arts course; they approached so closely to each 
other that they were turned into one course. This honour course in Arts includes 
instruction in chemical research to all students who take it. That has been the law 
and the practice since 1892, that is to say for 27 years. During all that time, any 
student in the university who took the honour course in chemistry had, as part of his 
undergraduate work, instruction in chemical research. During the last 15 years or 
so, practically the whole of the fourth year has been devoted to research. There are 
some five lectures a week, and some of the students who wish to teach spend a few 
hours a week in the biological laboratory, but all the rest of the time, during the fourth 
year, is devoted to chemical research. 


Mr. NICKLE: That was compulsory? 


Dr. MILLER: Yes. 
[Professor Dayton C. Miller.] 
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Mr. Ross: Laboratory work? 


Dr. MiLLER: Yes, practically the student's whole time was devoted tc research. 
"These students were divided up among the professors, so as not to bunch ihem, and 
now that there are more we are making a further division. 

In this we differ from the practice of the Ameriean Universities, and anticipated 
the recommendation of the Royal Commission on the University of London, and that 
of the recent Royal Commission on the teaching of Science in England. The latter 
body urged a fourth year of research after three years’ preliminary study; we have 
the advantage over the English Universities that here this fourth year is compulsory, 
whereas there a student may leave the University with his degree after the three years' 
preliminary training. We have had experience of the results of such an option. In 
the Faculty of Applied Science they used to give a Diploma at the end of the third 
year, and a Degree at the end of the fourth year; until the Diploma was discontinued, 
never more than half the men stayed for the fourth year—our students are not rich 
men, and many felt they had to go out and earn their living at the earliest moment. 

In thus providing training in chemieal research, the University of Toronto does 
not stand alone in Canada. Professor Ruttan of MeGill informs me that there is a 
somewhat similar arrangement for the honours chemistry students studying for the 
degree of B.Se. and I understand that in Queen's University a similar arrangement 
is in force, or in contemplation. Perhaps I should say that when speaking of the 
University of Toronto, I am not trying to advertise that university or to make invidious 
comparisons between the Canadian universities. I merely refer to it by way of illu- 
‘stration, and because it is the university with whose work I am most familiar. 

The student who made a beginning in research in his fourth year, and who wished 
to continue research after graduation, had opportunities for doing so. During the 
year before the war broke out there were ten assistants half of whose time was reserved 
for research; five half days per week were given to helping in the large laboratory 
classes, and the other five half days, and the whole of Saturday, were devoted to re- 
search. Some of these men stayed two years, or even three; we did not encourage them 
to stay too long, but from what I heve said it is plain that there have been good oppor- 
tunities for a man to learn to carry out chemical research in the University of Toronto. 
‘There have never been very many men in the honour chemistry course; I think that half 
a dozen graduates per year would be about the average during the 27 years. We never 
tried to induce large numbers of students to take up this course, and I am going to tell 
you why we did not do so. I am going to give you the facts which led us to take that 
course, by telling you what became of the men who took the course. To begin with a 
number have become professors. One of them is a professor in British Columbia; 
two are professors in Macdonald College, and one in the.University of Bishops College, 
and for some time there was one in the University of New Brunswick. One is in the 
University of Bristol, he is the only one in such a position in England. Now where 
are the others? They hold chairs in the State Universities of North Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Utah, Michigan and California, in the Michigan school of 
Mines, and in the Minnesota Agrieultural Experiment Station; one has'just been 
offered an appointment in Ohio. Twelve in the United States, as against four or five 
in Canada (excluding members of the staff of the University of Toronto itself). I 
should not forget to mention that the late Robert Kennedy Duncan, formerly professor 
at the University of Kansas, who began the work the Mellon Institute was founded 
to continue, was one of our graduates, and received his first training in research in 
‘Toronto. Every year we receive, and are glad to receive, papers giving accounts of 
experimental researches carried out by these gentlemen or by others under their direc- 
tion; they are doing good work—in the United States. 

Now I will tell you what happened to the other graduates. -Some are in the 
«Government departments; in the Department of the Interior in Ottawa, in British 
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Columbia, in Saskatchewan, and throughout the West. Others are connected with 
the experimental farms in Ottawa and in the West. Some are in the Mines Branch, 
some in the Ontario Bureau of Mines and Bureau of Health or in the civic laborato- 
ries of Toronto, Edmonton, and Saskatoon, and some have found employment in the 
mining region north of Toronto, at Cobalt, Victoria Mines and Sudbury. A few— 
Dr. McCallum told you there were not many, and he was right—are in Canadian 
Industries, in the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., for instance, in the Partridge 
Rubber Co., and in the Gutta Percha and Rubber Co.; in the Northern Electric Co., 
the Canadian National Carbon Co.; at Shawinigan; and in the Atlantic, the Domi- 
nion and the British Columbia Sugar Refineries, etc. But, as in the case of those 
who have gone into academic work, the greater number, and the best paid, are south 
of the border, in rubber works, oil, gas, soap, salt, abrasives, explosives, electro- 
chemical works, ete., not doing routine work under somebody else's direction, but in 
responsible well paid positions. We keep no list, and my information is derived from 
private letters and conversations and chance meetings, but I know that one of these 
men receives $15,000 a year, another $8,000, another $5,00, and a number 3,006 and 
$4,000; several are managers of chemical works, one is the head of the research labora- 
tory of a large corporation and a number of others are on the staffs of other research 
laboratories, two that I know of (in Michigan and in Illinois) are at the head of 
successful companies manufacturing products invented by themselves. 

I think these illustrations will help to make it clear why we did not try to get 
more men into the chemistry department. We were turning out half a dozen men a 
year and Canada did not need that number. If we sent out more men they would sim- 
ply leave Canada. We knew that, and we deliberately did not try to boom that depart- 
ment in order to get students into it. The same thing went on during the war, 
although the Professor of Chemical Engineering and I compiled a list of eighty men 
from the two departments (not nearly all of them graduates, of course) doing che- 
mical work for the British and Canadian Governments. At the beginning of the war 
there was a great cry for picric acid; the making of it involved the use of potash, and 
potash was not to be had. In the laboratories of the Faculty of Applied Science they 
found how to substitute soda for potash, and established a process in 1915 which 
turned out four or five tons of picric acid per day. But where? In Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey. There was a shortage of magnesium; the Electrochemical laboratory 
found out how to make that metal, substituting soda for potash as in the other case, 
and in January, 1916, a plant was in operation which finally produced 400 pounds of 
magnesium per day—that plant was set up at Rumford, Maine, but this was not the 
fault of our Canadian Universities. 

The same thing is going on yet. Last year one of our graduates left a laboratory 
of the Government here in Ottawa, where he was looking forward to $1,800—to take 
a position in a United States company at $3,000—initial salary. Two of the men 
who recently left the Forest Products laboratory have gone to the States. A gentle- 
man employed in chemical research at Winnipeg by the Hon. Advisory Council was 
successful in his work, and was promptly offered a position in a Pittsburgh company, 
where he now is. : 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that I have supplied material for an answer to 
Mr. Nickle’s question:—* Is it the lack of demand by the establishments, or the lack 
of supply from the universities that makes so little research work in Canada?” 


Mr. Nickie: Do I understand that you say the universities would have supplied 
the men and could have supplied them, provided there was a demand in Canada for 
them? 


Professor Miter: I put it stronger than that. The universities did supply the 
men, but we could not place them here, and the reason was not that the men were no 
good, for they have made a great success of their work in the United States. 

[Dr. W. L. Miller.] 
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Mr. Nickie: Were there greater commercial and financial opportunities in the 
United States than in Canada? 

Professor MILLER: Yes, without comparison. We saw these things a long time 
ago, as far back as 1902 we were just as clear about this subject as we are now. We saw 
what had to be done was to get up a little propaganda, and I think nothing the Advisory 
Committee has done has produced better results than their efforts to let people know 
what ean be done in the industries here, and what is being done elsewhere. Our plan 
was to found in Canada a branch of the British Society of Chemical Industry. There 
are now 380 members of that society in Eastern Canada, and another fifty in British 
Columbia. These different Canadian sections of the society are now getting together 
so that all the members in Canada will have one central organization. I am asked, I 
take it, how can this Committee of the House of Commons help the application of 
science to industry in Canada. My experience leads me to say that propaganda is one 
of the things needed. My impression is that you cannot get any better propaganda 
than through the Society of Chemical Industry, because this society is not composed 
exclusivly of chemists, but a great many manufacturers belong to it as well. The 
Chairman of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, for instance, is a member, and 
the General Manager of the Consumers’ Gas Co., the General Manager of the W. L. 
Davies Co., heads of iron, lumber, leather, glue, varnish, paper, milk companies, etc., 
ete. I will give the Chairman a copy of the membership list, with a mark opposite 
the names of members who are not professional chemists, but manufacturers, etc., 
there are some 65 of them; my object is to show that this is not a purely professional 
society. Such a society is in a position to do a great deal to help the situation now 
existing. If they received a grant from the Dominion Government it would be possible 
to establish branches all over the country, in addition to those now existing at Toronto, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Kingston, and British Columbia; these branches bear their own 
expenses, but without a fund to pay the expenses of an organizing secretary and of 
men to address the meetings, progress in founding new branches is very slow. I do 
not suggest a large sum, say $5,000 a year, and if this does not result in doubling the 
membership in short time it might be discontinued. 

Mr. Tuompson: What would be the justification for paying money out to this 
society ? 

Professor MILLER: The object of the society is to get managers of technical busi- 
nesses who are not chemists to see the advantage that would accrue to them through 
the employment of scientific assistance. It is the same kind of propaganda that has 
been done so well by the Honorary Advisory Committee, but I think it can be done 
better through this Society, because this society contains in its membership most of 
those engaged here in doing scientific chemical work in technical industries; they are 
personally acquainted with the manufacturers, and, if I may answer the question a 
little flatly, propaganda by men like that has a great deal more effect than propaganda 
by a professor. I am a professor and I have tried it. "These people work in the plant, 
they bring a friend in, and he brings a friend in, and in a year these men are mem- 
bers, and increase the influence of the Society. I am inclined to think that is the 
way in which money spent on propaganda would bring in most returns, but I would 
not suggest a permanent grant; try it and see whether there is a good result, and if so 
increase the grant. A manufacturer who joins shows this much interest at all events, 
that he is willing to pay an annual fee to the Society of seven or eight dollars. I will 
leave with the Chairman a recent number of the Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, and copies of some of the papers that have been read before the branches in 
Canada; these may help to give the committee an idea of the work done by the Society. 

This finishes the first matter I wished to bring before the Committee. In the 
branch of science with which I am concerned, at all events, the Universities are turning 
out more eapable research men than find employment in.Canada, with the result that 
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many leave the country. To remedy this what I have called propaganda is necessary ; 
I have pointed out why in my opinion the Society of Chemical Industry is the best 
existing organization for this purpose; and I have suggested that a moderate grant to 
that society would be the most efficient and economical method of obtaining the rosults 
desired. l 

The second way in which I wish to suggest to the Committee that money should 
be spent—because I take it that is the way the Committee proposes to help—is in con- 
nection with chemical literature. One thing that scientific chemists cannot get on 
without is the German “compilation” literature, the books that contain an account of 
all chemical work that has been done throughout the world, properly indexed and kept 
up to date that does not exist in any language but the German, and it has been 
cheaper for English speaking chemists to learn German than to pay for the translation 
and maintenance of such compilations. If any chemist had come before the House of 
Commons a few years ago and asked for money to get books translated from German 
into English, he might have been considered not intelligent enough to be a good chemist, 
and he might have been asked why he did not learn German; but during the war this 
question has been taken up very seriously in England by the Chemical Societies there. 

They have sent us a proof of the resolution and the conclusions they came to. 
It is called “The Report of the General Committee of Chemical and Allied Societies, 
re the Question of Publishing Chemical Bibliographies in the English Language." 
They go into the reasons for coming to the conclusions which they came to, and they 
point out how the use of the German language has been a great asset to the Germans. 
I will leave this report with the Secretary of the Committee but perhaps I may quote 
from it an address delivered during the war by Professor Leblane of the University 
of Leipsig on *Germany's Share in the Development of Chemistry". He said: 


The manifold scientific results are causing chemical literature to expand 
to an unparalleled extent, and from year to year the importance increases of 
a reliable means of reference by the preparation of detailed hand books and of 
literature registers. The problems have been faced on the German side in a 
praiseworthy manner, and two and a half million marks (£125,000), have just 
been collected for the further expansion of literary activities. Up to the 
present time, no other nation commands such organized information, and it 
is practically impossible to make up the initial German advantage. Every 
foreign chemical student is obliged to fall back on German chemical literature, 
and in this manner chemistry acts as a missionary of the German language. 


Even during the war the University of Toronto made it compulsory for every 
student of chemistry to learn German. He has to take a three years’ course of it 
because he can not get on without it. This English Committee proposes to replace 
these German books that we have been using for years, and they have ascertained how 
much it is going to cost. They are only going to bring out four books. One is on 
organic chemistry, one on inorganic chemistry, one on physico-chemical data, and 
the fourth on organic chemistry patents. These books will cost $550 a set, but I 
may explain that the first “book” has 18,000 pages, the second 16,000 pages, the third 
1,200 pages and the fourth 18,000 pages, and each, of course, will be bound in a num- 
ber of volumes. 


Mr. THompson: Your idea is to have these books translated into our language? 


Professor MILLER: Not merely to have them translated; the idea is to have them 
re-written in English and kept up to date. They estimate the cost at £129,000, that 
is over $600,000, and if they sold every copy they would make a profit But what 
chance have they to sell 2,000 sets of a book which costs $550 a set? Do you think it 
would be a dignified thing for the Dominion of Canada to bear 15 per cent or 90 
per cent of the deficit? 

(Dr. W. L. Miller.] 
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Mr. THompson: Why? We can get these books, can we not? 
Professor MILLER: Certainly you can by paying $550 a set. 
Mr. Tuompson: What do you mean by a set? 


Professor MILLER: One copy of each of the four books I have mentioned. Of 
course whether the Dominion Government does anything or not, the larger Univer- 
sities will get these books, in my opinion, however, apart from the obvious political 
and sentimental advantages of having such works in our own language—Professor 
LeBlanc has set them out for us in the passage I quoted from the report—the greatest 
practical advantage from their publication will accrue to men who from lack of early 
opportunity or from any other reason are ignorant of the German language. To all 
such, at present, the most important books for the research chemist are illegible. 


Mr. Tuomeson: Your idea is to get the Government to provide the money to buy 
these books? 


Professor Minter: I would suggest that you give a grant towards the expenses of 
publication. This might perhaps take the form of an order in advance for ten or fifteen 
complete sets at double the price proposed; in that case the books when they arrived 
could be distributed where they would be most used. Of course we do not need to do 
anything to help on this enterprise; I believe that with or without our help it will be 
carried through. But the work is for our good as well as for others; we too have 
proclaimed ourselves interested in the advancement of scientific research; here is an 
important enterprise getting under way—let us do our share with the rest. 


Mr. Tuowrsow: Before we can ask the Government to do these things, to take 
money out of the publie treasury, we must be in a position to explain to the publie 
what the object is. 


Professor Minter: I quite appreciate that. The reasons why our government 
might well support this project for the advancement of scientific research among 
English speaking peoples are set out in the printed copy of the report which I have 
placed in the hands of the Chairman. That is the second matter. The third and last 
thing I propose to deal with is the question of the research institute advocated by the 
Honorary Advisory Council. A year ago this matter was brought before the meeting of 
the Royal Society in Ottawa, when the following resolution was adopted on the recom- 
mendation of Section III of the Society :— 


“That this Society urge upon the Government of Canada the establishment 
of a Dominion Laboratory for scientific measurements similar to the United 
States Bureau of Standards; and that the following be appointed a committee 
to confer with representatives of other scientific societies, and to make recom- 
mendations as to the organization of the proposed institution: Messrs. E. Deville, 
L. V. King, O. Klotz, A. S. Mackenzie, W. L. Miller, and Stansfield.” 


A similar resolution was adopted by the annual meeting of the Canadian section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, and a similar committee was appointed. 

After discussion with the members of these committees, I drew up a detailed plan 
and sent a letter, a copy of which I have here, to each member, and obtained their 
comments on the plan. I have brought these comments here so that you may have an 
opportunity of reading them. There are letters from Messrs. Deville, Ellis, Goodwin, 
King, Klotz, McIntosh, Mackenzie, Stansfield, Wardleworth, and Burton. One feature 
that was new at the time these suggestions were made was the appointment of a 
Council or Board for the proposed Institute. I will just read a paragraph from page 3 
of the circular letter :— 

“To keep the interested publie in touch with the institution there should 
be a Council, consisting of members appointed ” 
[Dr. W. L. Miller.[ 
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and the consensus of opinion was for two or three years 


“by the Government, the Royal Society of Canada, the Canadian section of the 
, Society of Chemical Industry, the Canadian Society of Chemists, and the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association.” 


The members were asked to suggest what others should be on the Council, civil engin- 
eers, mining engineers, universities, etc. It was suggested that this Council should 
meet at regular intervals, not less often than four times yearly, and that their expenses 
should be paid; that they should have the fullest information as to the work in progress 
or contemplated, but that the responsibility of deciding what was to be undertaken 
should rest with the directors; that an annual report should be issued by the Council 
jointly with the directors, and that applications for grants should be made through the 
Council. Through such a body, the members of the important scientific and technical 
societies of Canada would be kept in close touch with the work of the institution and 
could have their views and wishes brought to the immediate attention of the directors. 
The latter would find the Council of the greatest service in dispelling misapprehensions, 
and in gaining publie support for their work. I believe I am right in saying that this 
Council or board is part of the scheme that is now under consideration.’ It seems to 
me that it might properly be part of the duties of this board to listen to applications 
from a university or from one of the Government Bureaus here in Ottawa. Such an 
applieation might say in effect: Here is a piece of work that we think ought to be 
done; we can do it in our laboratory more conveniently than you could do it in 
yours. Will you therefore help us to finance it? The Council should listen to such an 
applieation and if they thought favourably of it they might provide for it in their 
estimates, and thus in effect go to the Government and ask for the necessary money. 
I think such a scheme would give the universities a chance to ask for what they want. 
The Council of the proposed Institute would have to take the responsibility of refus- 
ing or coneurring in the application. 


Mr. Ross: What position does Queen's University take up? Does it take the 
position that the universities should turn out these research men? 


Professor MILLER: I think they would like to see direct grant from the Govern- 
ment to the universities. 

Mr. Ross: For research work in the universities ? 

Professor MILLER: Yes. 

Mr. Ross: Have you not rather strengthened their case in that regard? 

Professor MILLER: I sympathize with Queen's very strongly, but the difficulty I 
see would arise from the applications of 19 different universities to the Government 
fora grant. I do not believe that the Government and the House of Commons would 
consider that favourably, and I do not believe in asking for more than I am likely to 
get. i 

Mr. THompson: That is the crux of the whole question as to the future of scien- 
tifie research, as I see it. Is the research to be done by the universities, or by some 
central bureau here? I would like to have from Professor Miller a clear statement 
as to which system he favours. 

Mr. WHIDDEN: Before that question is answered may I say that I am not sure 
whether Dr. Thompson means specifie industrial research. 


Mr. Tuompson: It is industrial research that I have in mind. 


Mr. Wumen: Then may I ask Professor Miller whether he was referring to 
industrial research or to general research. 


Professor MILLER: The question you ask makes the distinction I was going to 
make in my answer to Dr. Thompson. I took the trouble to find out whether the pro- 
[Dr. W. L. Miller.] 
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fessors in the University of Toronto would like to see a “ Mellon Institute,” or some- 
thing analogous established in the university, and they would not; of course I didn’t 
see everyone, but that is the general opinion. 

Mr. Ross: What was their objection? 


Professor MiLLER: I think their objection is that the Mellon Institute plan is 
too far from the work they are engaged in. I think the Mellon Institute plan is this: 
The manufacturer pays, he expects to have the results of the work for his own exclu- 
sive benefit, and unless he gets results pretty quickly he will be disappointed, at least 
l think that is likely. I think the university would be glad to have an opportunity 
of carrying out some definite part of an investigation that was undertaken by the 
institute in Ottawa if it were within their powers. The university would be glad, I 
think, to help to that extent, but I think they feel that they would not like bargaining 
with manufaeturers, because in the long run the university would lose more than it 
would gain. That, I think, is their feeling. 

The CHARMAN: You think that the practical difficulty is that a direct appeal to 
the Dominion Government would not result in grants being made to the universities 
as a whole. You say there are 19 universities. That is one of the practical difficulties 
as I understand you. ; 

Professor MILLER: That is one of the practical difficulties. 

Mr. Ross: Would one of the difficulties not be that if a grant were made to the 
19 universities, there would be great trouble in apportioning the money. Some would 
get only a small grant, and it would be ineffective. 

Professor MILLER: There is one thing I would like to say as regards the small 
university. Suppose a small university. got a grant of $2,000. That would be a very 
small grant but it would make a great deal of difference to the professor who had the 
spending of that money in carrying out research work. I think that such a grant 
given to the smaller universities would lead to the professorships being sought by 
good men, not because of the salary, nor because of the undergraduate work, but 
because of the opportunities afforded of doing research work. I do not think there 
would be any immediate return to the Dominion Government, but I believe that in 
the long run such grants would be of very great service. 

Mr. Ross: Do you think they might do more effective work than the larger 
universities ? 

Professor MILLER: I ean remember when there was only one professor of che- 
mistry in the University of Toronto, and the appropriation for the department (exclud- 
ing salaries) was $400 a year. You can judge what $2,000 for research would have 
looked like to us in those days, can imagine good men competing for positions in the 
smaller universities if such a grant were given. 

Mr. Tuompson: So far as pure research is concerned, it should be confined to 
the universities, and industrial research is not included there. 

Professor MILLER: I would not prevent the institute in Ottawa undertaking 
pure research. 

Mr. Ross: You would not prevent the university from doing industrial research ? 

Professor Miter: Not if they wanted to do a certain thing and knew that they 
could do it better or more conveniently than in the other laboratories. 

Mr. Ross: You think that if the university would take up that work they could 
do it properly? 

Professor MILLER: Yes. 

Mr. THowrsox: They would have to have a much greater variety of plant than 
any university in Canada has at present. 

[Dr. W. L. Miller.] 
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Professor MILLER: They would; that is true. 

Mr. THompson: How would they finance themselves for that? 

Professor MILLER: If the representative of a university applied to the Board of 
the new Institute, as I have suggested, he would naturally ask to be allowed to under- 
take work for which he had special facilities of some sort. 


Mr. THoMPsoN: In all these investigations, we have to evolve some distinct plan 
which we ean recommend to the Government. We cannot ask the Government to 
establish a central research plant here, and also to subsidize the universities. So far 
as I am concerned, I am going to support either the one thing or the other. 


Professor Mit.LER: If you proposed to subsidize the universities, would you let 
ihe Provincial Governments take the onus of distributing the grant? 


The Cuairman: It will depend very much on the temper of the House. I do not 
know what view the House may take as to giving grants in aid of provincial education. 
That remains to be seen. It strikes me from what I have heard, that there are two very 
distinet needs, one the need of the universities for aid from some one to enable them 
to train the men and to train them first in fundamental or pure science. We need 
the men, and universities are the only establishments where they ean be turned out, 
and then we also need something to handle industrial research. Our problem is, ean 
we combine those two? We have had the view strongly expressed that the attempt to 
hand over to universities industrial research would not only produce bad results in 
the matter of industrial research, but would commercialize the universities and spoil 
them. 


Mr. THoMPsoN: Professor Miller is the second gentleman who has expressed the 
view that universities do not want to handle industrial research because it will result 
in commercializing the university. 

Professor MILLER: Assuming that one of the universities has got very good equip- 
ment for carrying on metallurgical work. Suppose some metallurgical work comes be- 
fore this proposed central institute to be dealt with, I think it should be in order for a 
representative of the university in question to come before the Board of the Institute 
and ask whether they would arrange to have that piece of work carried out in the 
university. That is a very different thing, from the university's point of view, from. 
having technical questions from all kinds of industries brought for solution to the one 
university without regard to its equipment in the various branches. By listening to 
applieations such as I have suggested, the Council of the central institute could make 
use of the plant and staff and special knowledge of the different universities without 
any one being forced to undue expansion. 


Mr. THompson: Are we going to ask the Government to subsidize the i resin 
and establish institutes analogous to the Mellon Institute as well? Or are we going to 
have a distinct scheme and say, “Let the universities evolve a plan and get money from 
the sources from which they have already got it"? As far as we are concerned, shall 
we say to the universities, Continue the work you have been doing, and we will give 
you a field for the operation of your highly scientific men in our institute.” I do not 
know what the Committee will do, but that is one of the things I have in mind. 

Professor Miter: Do you think it would spoil your scheme if you added that in 
ease the body at Ottawa here decided to take on a partieular investigation, they might 
be allowed to sublet it to a university? 


The CHAIRMAN: That would be in the hands of the Advisory Council. 


Professor MILLER: In answer to the other question you asked, I should be very 
glad indeed if this committee could find any way to assist the universities financially 
in the work they are doing. Speaking for myself, I think that would be particularly 
beneficial to the small universities, and I believe that, while you might not get any 
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immediate result, you would build up a collection of good laboratories with good men 
competing for the professorships. That is one of the cases where you have to put in 
the money in advance and then wait a little while. 

Dr. MacALLUM: We have had a number of applications from Maritime uni- 
versities for grants for special investigations. These grants must involve the payment 
for apparatus that should belong to laboratories. As Dr. Miller suggests, there may be 
small laboratories where grants might be made for payment of the expenses of certain 
investigations.. 


Mr. WHIDDEN : Is it well for us at this stage to go into a discussion that will natur- 
ally concern the Committee in reaching a decision when we are hearing the witness. 


- These matters should be discussed when the Committee is in session by itself after we 


have heard the testimony. 


The CHAIRMAN: Except so far as a discussion of that kind may tend to bring out 
expert information. 


Professor MILLER: That is the way I understood the question. By way of sup- 
plementing my evidence, I should like to leave with the Committee a short printed 
account of recent work done in the University of Toronto by the School of Engineering 
research, and a copy of one of the papers from the chemical laboratories. 


The Committee then adjourned. 


Fnmav, June 6, 1919. 


The Committee met at 10.30 o'clock, a.m. 
Mr: Cronyn, Chairman, presiding. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. W. A. Hamor, Assistant Director of the Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will address the Committee. 


Mr. Hamor: At the present time, gentlemen, manufacturers in the United States 
are spending annually ten million dollars in chemical research, and perhaps an equi- 
valent amount in physical and mechanical investigation. The chemical research 
relates largely to the discovery of new processes, the improvement of existing pro- 
cesses, the cheapening of products, standardization work, and a certain amount of 
research applied to public service. Some of our biggest corporations find it advan- 
tageous to keep before the public the fact that they are engaged in research work, 
showing that they are progressive, and that they are alive to the needs of the public; 
and that has led to the organization of associations, research by groups of manufac- 
turers, and in that way we are carrying out a most effective work. The Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research, the home of the system of co-operation between science 
and industry, founded’ by the late Doctor Robert Kennedy Duncan, in 1907, was 
dedicated in 1915, and this building, with its equipment, is generally regarded as 


` being a complete experimental plant; in fact, it is the most thoroughly equipped 


industrial chemical institution in the United States. Our growth has been progressive 
and steady, and at the present time we have 47 industrial fellowships in operation; 
on these fellowships 77 research chemists and engineers are employed. According to 
our system of applied research, a company, an association, or an individual, and in 
some instances a state or government, may become the donor of an industrial fellow- 
ship, by contributing a definite sum of money to the institute for a period of at least 
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-one year. This amount is in every case adequate to defray DELE salary or annual stipend 


of the chemist or engineer whom we select to work on the problems, the solution of 
which is of interest to the donor, and also to cover the purchase of any necessary 
special equipment, largely apparatus or mechanical equipment. The Institute fur- 
nishes the use of its permanent physical, mechanical and chemical apparatus free of 
charge, provides laboratory space, and every facility for the successful conduct of the 
work, as well as constant supervision, and an atmosphere which is sympathetic to 
fruitful work. In addition, we have splendid library facilities and machine shops, 
where we can turn out any mechanical apparatus that is required. We are able to do 
that through our private appropriation. That endowment now brings us in a return 
of $60,000 a year, and industrial firms are in addition contributing $250,000 a year. 
That makes $310,000 coming in annually. The $60,000 is used to maintain the insti- ` 
tution, and to make it an efficient instrument for the industrial fellowship. The 
industrial fellows are paid from the $250,000 a year, and that also maintains the 
operation of their laboratories, unit plants, and so on. The usual operation of accept- 
ing a fellowship is this. A manufacturer having a problem or group of problems 
requiring study submits them to the administration of the Mellon Institute. Since 
we only accept one fellowship in any one field at any one time, this is considered 
from that viewpoint as well as its importance, because, since we are now spending 
$60,000 a year and have 47 fellowships, these fellowships each eost us $1,400 a year 
to operate; therefore we have to be very particular that the proposed fellowship is of 
enough importance to require our attention for the period of a year. Usually the 
industrial fellowships are renewed year after year or until the completion of the work. 
Sometimes the problem is solved in a year, and the manufacturer starts in with other 
investigations, so that we have fellowships which have been running for five years or 
more. 

There is a variety of problems under study. We have work in bread, yeast, Mond 
ing, petroleum, in leather belting, and many other subjects. Each one of the 47 fel- 
lowships is in a distinct field of industry, and I think it would be well here to mention 
some of the things we have done in the improvement of processes. Perhaps our big- 
gest accomplishment in recent years has been the discovery of Arkady yeast food. That 
has saved the donor of the bread fellowship half a million dollars a year by cutting 
down the cost of yeast and reducing the amount of sugar used. This donor, the 
largest baking concern in the United States, has a bakery in most of the big cities of 
the east and middle west. Arkady yeast food is based upon the discovery of Dr. 
Henry Kohman and his assistants, that certain salts stimulate the growth of yeast, 
and in that way cheapens production. These preparations were used by the British 
and French Governments during the war, and, of course, it was used by the American 
Government, too. Many other things have been discovered at the Institute. For 
instance, in the matter of dental cement, before the war various cements were im- 
ported from Germany, cements which produced an enamel-like finish upon solidifiea- 
tion. We were able to work up a cement which was far superior to any of those, and 
that has been in the market now for over a year. A little over a year before it was 
put on the market it was tried out by several hundred dentists in order to receive an 
expert opinion as to its efficiency. 

Another interesting line of accomplishment is in the field of insecticides. In fact, 
the work of Dr. Hedenberg is said to be the most important accomplishment in applied 
entomology in the last twenty-five years. Our work on petroleum has been going on for 
eight years. During that time; we have discovered several new processes of making 
gasolene, and also important refining methods for petroleum. In addition to that, we 
have devised processes for making chemicals from petroleum. A considerable amount 
of work has been done in connection with natural gas. The Institute has also worked 
out a new process for producing acetylene which is probably more economie than the 
caleium carbide process. 
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Dr. MacarLuM: Is that on the market? 
Mr. Hamor: Would you like me to explain something about it? 
Dr. MACALLUM: Yes. f 


Mr. Hawon: Of course I am not privileged to tell much about it. The donor has 
that information. We have carried the process through,the unit plant stage, and the 
donor plans to put it in large scale operation in the near future. I may also mention 
some of our work in the field of industrial engineering, and of our work on refractories. 
There is an organization of 84 of the largest refractor manufacturers in the United 
States for which we have been doing standardization work, the standardizing of refrac- 
tory products. 


Mr. Trompeson: What do you mean by refractories? 


Mr. Haor: A product whieh will stand a high temperature, like furnace brick, 
or metallurgical brick. 


Mr. Tuowrsox: Has it any connection with refractory ores? 


Mr. Hamor: No; except minerals used in the manufacture of brick. There are 
hundreds of problems in connection with the manufacture and use of refractories. 
Another investigation relates to new uses for various products, like magnesium. Mag- 
nesium was put on the market during the war and there is a big demand for it, but we 
want to have new uses. We are also trying to find new uses for sulphur. When you 
consider that sulphur is one of the cheapest materials: we have, costing about a cent a 
pound, there are many possibilities if we are able to get new uses. Some of our best 
known investigations have been in the chemistry and technology of laundering under the 
auspices of the Laundry Owners’ National Association. We do the work for 2,500 com- 
panies, and have succeeded in improving and rendering more effective the various 
processes of laundering. We have prepared a special manual of washroom formulas 
which has been distributed to all the members of the Association. In addition, we have 
worked up separate reagents, like soaps and sours, study bleaching processes and deter- 
gents for textiles, etc. We have a little laundry in the Institute. In every case when 
a piece of work justifies it, we put in a small plant in order to duplicate as nearly as 
possible the conditions which obtain in the factory. When a process under development 
gets beyond the laboratory stage, we erect a unit plant near the Institute where the 
economics of the process are studied. With regard to the relations with the donating 
companies, each Fellowship which comes to the Mellon Institute is the subject of a 
definite agreement between the company concerned and the Institute. We have pub- 
lished a brochure about that and I think you have received copies of it. We make no 
agreement for a less period than one year. The average foundation sum of an indi- 
vidual Industrial Fellowship is $3,500. Of that sum, approximately $3,000 goes in 
salary to the incumbent of the Fellowship. That is, the Industrial Fellow gets that 
sum, while the remaining $500 is an apparatus fund. 

Mr. TuowPsow: How is your Institute financed? Do you get any Government 
assistance ? j 

Mr. Hamor: None at all. Our income is from two sonrees. First, $60.000 per 
annum ^omes from our founders, the Messrs. A. W. and R. B. Mellon, bankers of 
Pittsburg. The remaining $250,000 comes from donors of Industrial Fellowships. 
These Fellowships range in foundation sums from $2,500 to $10,000 a year. 

The Cuamman: Would you elaborate that a little further and explain to us how 
the Institute interests those industries? What is the actual machinery for getting a 
certain industry attracted to your institute? 

Mr. Hawon: Dr. Robert Kennedy Duncan carried on the pioneer work in that 
connection, and the work was primarily educational. For instance, Dr. Duncan found 
it necessary at first to call upon industrial concerns which he thought had problems 
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requiring investigation, and he interested them in the Industrial Fellowship system. 
We moved into our new building in 1915, and then we passed the experimental stage. 
We had twenty-three Industrial Fellowships. We have been able to double that from 
the accomplishments which we have been able to make. At present, we have a waiting 
list of five or six companies anxious to put in Fellowships as soon as we can find the 
necessary space for them. Weare full to capacity, and there will be only one Fellowship 
accepted during this summer. That takes the place of one which has expired. We have 
carried on publicity work in a dignified way. We have brought the importance of 
research before the manufacturers. As a usual thing, we publish ten or twelve papers 
a year on the importance of research and we average twenty-five reports of research a 
year. These papers are distributed to industrialists throughout the country who are 
interested in these things, and in that way they see that the Institute is doing good 
work, and that research properly does pay. But what has made our work most attrac- 
tive, particularly to the small manufacturers, has been that the cost of research at the 
Mellon Institute has been reduced to à minimum, the founder of the fellowship merely 
paying the salary of the research man and the cost of the necessary special equipment. 
We have shown that we can carry out work for $3,500 a year at the Institute, which 
would cost $30,000 a year to duplicate in a plant laboratory put up specially for that 
purpose. 


The Cuarman: Tell us what becomes of the profits from the patents for these 
discoveries? Have you any rules governing that? 


Mr. Hamor: Yes, a rule that all discoveries made on any industrial. fellowship 
becomes the property of the donor thereof, and the Insutute reserves the right to 
publish the results of each investigation three years after the expiration of the Fellow- 
ship, with the understanding that the publication thereof does not unduly injure the 
interests of the donor. Sometimes there may be only certain aspects of an investiga- 
tion reported; but in every case we try to publish the results of our work, although all 
the discoveries on each investigation become the property of the donor. 


Mr. THowPsoN: What is the minimum amount received from a manufacturer or 
individual or association for the establishment of a fellowship and the time limit of 
that fellowship? 

Mr. Hamor: We will accept no investigation for a period of less than one year. 
In that way we show that we do not attempt to confliet with the consulting chemist. 
We take only protracted inquiries—ones requiring at least a year or so for investiga- 
tion and solution. 

The CHARMAN: And the amount? 

Mr. Hamor: The amount is primarily dependent upon the type or research man 
for the work. For instance, our Fellows’ salaries range from $1,200 a year to $5,000 
a year. We have at the Institute men who have a national reputation as experts in 
certain branches of technology. For instance, Howe, Kohman, Elledge, Curme, 
Garner, and other men of that type, who are known all over the country as our lead- 
ing men in their lines, and to obtain and keep men of that calibre you must pay good 
snlaries. 

Mr. Trompson: So that the man applying for a fellowship would have to have 
enough money to pay the particular type of man they want for the research work. 


Mr. HaMon: Exactly. A man puts in a fellowship and leaves it to us to decide 
what should be the foundation sum for this fellowship. We select the suitable man, 
and of course we determine exactly what type of man is wanted. A manufacturer 
would not be able to do that, spéaking generally. Let us take a hypothetical case. 
A manufacturer wishes to work up a method of making a new dye. He submits his 
problem to the institute. We find it does not conflict with any investigation in opera- 
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tion, and we accept it. The agreement is entered into for the sum which we deter- 
mine. For work of this kind it would take a man with a salary of at least $3,000 
a year, a man of considerable training, and of course we advise each donor to get the 
best man he can, to pay as much money as is necessary to secure the highest type 
of research chemist or engineer, and the donor always leaves it to us to decide upon 
the type of man, and also to select the man. In fact, we will take no investigation 
under any other conditions. ; 

Mr. Tuompson: I do not think I have made myself quite clear yet. Take a hypo- 
thetieal ease. The manufacturer asks for a man and you select one, and you pay 
$3,500 a year to him. The manufacturer agrees to pay that sum for one year. That 
is the minimum. 

Mr. Hamor: Yes. 

Mr. THompson: He may agree to pay that for four or five years, may he not? 


Mr. Hamor: Our investigations last from one to two years, and beginning a piece 
of work we will generally accept it for one year, and if it is an industry where there 
are constantly a number of problems coming up, we will take it for two years. We 
have several in operation for two year periods. Is that an answer to your question ? 

Mr. Tompson: Not quite. I understand you have a permanent income of $60,000. 

Mr. Hamor: Yes. 

Mr. TuowPsow: And the balance of the income, $250,000 comes from fellowships? 

Mr. Hamor: Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson: How are you assured of continuing an income of that sort if the 
fellowships only last one or two years? Do I make myself clear? 


Mr. Hamor: We have a waiting list for one thing, five or six firms who want to 
put in fellowships, and most of the companies that establish industrial fellowships 
at the institute renew the fellowships year after year. If we show that we make good 
on an industrial investigation, the donor thereof is so impressed that he renews the 
followship and gives us other problems to work out. 

Mr. Tuompson: That is the problem I wanted to get at, as to the continuing of 
the revenue. i 

Mr. Hamor: We could have a hundred fellowships if we had the room for them. 
There would be no trouble about it, because our manufacturers are awake to the 
realizable functions of research; they know that research properly executed pays, that 
chemistry is the intelligence department of industry, and that chemical research is 
the best agent for the extension of manufacture. For that reason they take the view- 
point that investigation, inquiry and research are the bases of progress in manu- 
facturing, and we have no trouble about interesting people; in fact, they come to us 
and want to put in fellowships. We have had firms almost beg us to take fellow- 
ships from them, but we could not do it, owing to lack of space. 

The Cuamwax: Do you do anything in the way of helping the formation of 
associations? You have spoken of the Laundrymen's Association and this big bread 
company. Does the Institute issue any propaganda, or do the trades form associa- 
tions so as to be able to donate the fellowships? 

r. Hamor: Not directly. We play some part in the stimulation of association 
work. That is, we have shown that a small company, which could not afford to spend 
three or four thousand dollars a year in research work, if joined with othér companies 
in similar lines of business, could contribute several hundreds and the association 
could then put in a fellowship, and each company member would profit therefrom. 

The CHargMAs: We are starting at the beginning. We would like to know just 
what are the first steps to make this successful. As you say, you make good, and the 
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men come to you. The question is what are the first steps to take to interest indus- 
tries throughout the country ? 


Mr. Hawon: It requires an extensive round of dignified publicity; journal articles 
showing the value of research, addresses before associations and groups of manu- 
facturers, interesting them in research, and the careful distribution of literature. 


The Cuairman: Have you anything to do with the marketing of the product 
which is the result of your discovery and research? For instance, as.to insecticides, 
what do you say. 


Mr. Hawon: Dr. Hedenberg's work on insectieides will be eventually finished 
and he will be taken over by the company, if he desires, and put in charge of the 
manufacturing department. He is now developing the processes and finishing his 
research work. The Institute advises on marketing products developed for donors, but 
does not participate in actually selling these produets. ` : 


The CHARMAN: Can you work out from the start the various steps you have 
taken in your research? You spoke of a unit plant. You have the Institute, but you 
go further and actually erect nearby a complete factory to prove up. Could you give 
shortly the various steps which are taken by the Institute? 


Mr. Hamor: Immediately after the appointment of the incumbent of a fellow- 
ship, his first work generally is bibliographical, making a study of the literature in 
order to familiarize himself with the problem. He then goes to the plant of the donor, 
and spends some time there, usually a week or two, depending entirely upon the com- 
plexity of the different problems. He returns to the Institute, equips his laboratory, 
and starts work. He orders in the special apparatus that he needs. At the conclusion 
of the laboratory work—it is sometimes termed research on the test tube scale—we put 
up a unit plant and study the economics of the process developed. It is usually done 
at the Jnstitute but sometimes at the plant of the donor interested. The Fellow- 
ship works out the economics of the process, and if he shows it to be profitable on a 
unit scale, the company takes it up and makes a large scale installation. 


The Cuamrman: Where do you yet your men? 


Mr. Hamor: That is our biggest problem. At first we went out to the universities 
for men, but gradually, as our work came to be better known, and the positions 
became more attractive, we got a line of applicants, and we have, speaking on 
the average, from 100 to 150 select applications on file all the time. Our positions are 
attractive in that they offer good opportunities for productive research and, upon the 
successful completion of the fellowship work, a permanent position with the donating 
company. 


Mr. THompson: How long has your Institute been operating? 


Mr. Hamor: Since 1911. From 1907 to 1911 the system was in operation at the 
University of Kansas, and in 1911 it was transferred to the University of Pittsburgh. 


The CHatrman: In 1915, you got into your present premises? 


Mr. Hawon: Yes, in 1915 we moved into our permanent building. We had 
passed out of the experimental stage. Up to that time the system had been operated 
in a demonstrational way. It had been in the adolescent stage up to the time we 
moved into the new premises. 


Mr. Tuompson: Could you give us an approximate idea of the amount of money 
involved in the establishment of the Institute at the University of Pittsburg and 
now as you have developed it? 


Mr. Hamor: At the University of Kansas, the first Fellowships were on launder- 
ing and bread-making. They had six or eight Industrial Fellowships in operation 
when Dr. Duncan came to Pittsburgh. In September, 1912, we had eleven Fellow- 
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Ships in operation, and when we moved into the new building, twenty-three. At the 
present time we have forty-seven. 

Mr. Tuompson: How much money do your plant and buildings represent at the 
present time? : 

Mr. Hawon: Our building and equipment cost about $350,000. 

Mr. THompson: The present buildings? 

Mr. Hamor: Yes. The first building cost $10,000. It wags a frame building, 
which is still standing. That was a building put up in 1911 for the department of 
Industrial Research at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Tuowrsow: It cost $10,000? 

Mr. Hawon: Yes. 

Mr. TnowrPsow: And your büilding to-day eost what? 

Mr. Hamor: $350,000. 

Mr. Tuomprson: And equipment? 


Mr. Hamor: That cost includes our permanent equipment. 
The Cuatrman: Was that donated by the Mellons? : 


Mr. Hawon: Yes, the building was erected through the generosity of Messrs. Mellon, 
and in addition they have provided a foundation which gives us an income at the 
present time of $60,000 a year. 

Mr. THompson: What was the original endowment? 


Mr. Hawon: It was not endowed up to the time our building was erected. When 
Dr. Dunean accepted the professorship of industrial chemistry at the University of 
Pittsburgh, the University paid his salary and erected the first building, which cost 
$10,000. and maintained it itself. In 1913, Dr. Duncan interested the Messrs. Mellon 
in the Industrial Fellowship system, and they dios ied the money for the erection of a 
permanent building. Upon going into the new buildings, and getting everything organ- 
ized on the present basis, they assured us of their support. 

Mr. Trowrsox: That is to say, they gave $350,000 for the buildings and equip- 
ment, and an endowment besides. 

Mr. Hawon: Yes, we ask for an annual appropriation and this they furnished us. 
For the past two years, our administrative appropriation has averaged $60,000 which 
has been provided by the Messrs. Mellon. 

Mr. Tuompson: Did the Mellons pay this money, or have they a fund invested in 
that particular Institute from which they could draw? I want to get the basis on 
which this Institute is financed. 

Mr. Hamor: The Messrs. Mellon pay this money. I referred to it as an endow- 
ment fund beeause it is equivalent to that, but it is actually an annual appropriation. 
We have our own board of trustees to administer the Institute, but the money is pro- 
vided by the Messrs. Mellon. We ask for the money and they provide it. For instance, 
we intend to enlarge the institute, to complete a fifth floor, and we will get an 
additional appropriation for it. 

The CuramwaAN: What I think Dr. Thompson is trying to get is, have the Messrs. 
Mellon set aside say a million and a half dollars, the income of which is devoted to 
your purpose, or is it simply an annual gift of the amount which you and they consider 
necessary to run the institute? 

Mr. Hawon: It is an annual gift. 

The CHAIRMAN: Something has been said by previous witnessess about this bread 
Fellowship and a question was asked about the quality of the bread. It is not very 
important perhaps, but I suppose you can speak as to the quality of the product. 
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Mr. Hawon: The bread is of the very highest quality; in fact, speaking from a bio- 
chemieal standpoint, it is in every respect a good product. 

The CramMaAN: What is the name of the company, if it is fair to ask. 

Mr. Hamor: As a usual thing, we are not privileged to give the names of donors, 
but I do not mind telling you in this case. It is the Ward Baking Company of New 
York, with branches in the large American cities. 

Mr. Tuompson: How many men have you in the Institute, independent of those 
Fellowship men ? 

Mr. Hamor: You mean in addition to the Fellows? 

Mr. Tompson: I understand that the Fellows are paid. You do not finance the 
Fellows? 

Mr. Hamor: No. 

Mr. Troursox: How many do you pay for? 

Mr. Hamor: We have six men on the administrative staff and we also pay the 
wages of the janitors, the engineers, stock room men, and office force. 

Mr. Tuompson: What I am trying to get at is how. much money is it going to cost 
us to establish an institute in Canada analogous to the Mellon Institute. 

Mr. Hamor: I can tell you this, that to establish a large research laboratory costs 
$3,500 per year per research man. That is, a laboratory of the type of the Eastman 
Kodak Company or of the Mellon Institute. Your first cost would be $3,500 per man, 
and your maintenance charge would be $3,300 per year per man. 

Mr. TuoMrPsox: I would like to know the minimum number of men that we would 
have to employ to start this thing here. 

The CHuamMAN: We propose to combine two functions, a Bureau of Standards and 
an institution like what we call the Mellon Institute. 

Mr. Hamor: Yes, I understand about that. 

The Cuairman: That is the problem that Dr. Thompson is asking about. What 
would be your minimum? 

Mr. THompson: Could you give us an approximate estimate of what we would 
require to establish in Canada a research institute, together with the equipment and 
the eost of maintaining it? That is really the practical problem that confronts us. 

Mr. Hamor: It seems to me that your building and equipment would require an 
expenditure of at least $500,000. 

Mr. Tuompson: Building and equipment? 


Mr. Hamor: Building and equipment $500,000? That would not include a very 
elaborate equipment because a physical testing equipment is quite expensive. The 
Bureau of Standards has probably furnished you with information about their equip- 
ment. A chemical and physical research laboratory, presuming it to be of the type of 
ours, would cost $500,000 at the present. 


The Cuamman: We have had no evidence from the Bureau of Standards yet, so 
that we are somewhat in the dark as regards that. 

Mr. Hamor: All I can say is that a chemical and physical research laboratory of 
the type of ours would cost at least $500,000 to erect and furnish. 

The CHairman: Could you get that in operation with $60,000, E Wis of 
Fellowships altogether? 

Mr. Hamor: No, we could not. That $60,000 a year only defrays the administra- 
tion expenses and the cost of maintenance and upkeep of the building. 


The CuairMAN: Heat, light and power? 
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Mr. Hamor: Yes; and the janitorial and office forces, the library, shop and so on. 

The Cuamman: You have given us a figure for establishing; would you venture 
on a figure for maintenance, independent of Fellowships. 

i Mr. Hamor: $50,000 per year. You mean just for the operation of it? The admin- 
istrative staff and upkeep of the building would.cost about $50,000 a year. 

Mr. TuowPsoN: Whether we can go into the Fellowship business is another ques- 
tion. I understand that the Fellowships are a separate thing. The Fellowship branch 
of your work is self supporting? 

Mr. Hamor: Yes. 


Mr. TuHompson: We may or may not go into that, but if we establish a research 
laboratory, we shall have to have a permanent force of researchers, and therefore we 
shall have to provide an annual sum for that purpose. 


Mr. Hamor: You ean figure on $3,300 per man per year. That is for ten, and 
above. It would be impossible for me to anticipate how many men you would have. 
Suffice it for me to say that for the maintenance of your building, and the salaries of 
the permanent staff, that is administration, would be $50,000. That should be ade- 
quate. For your laboratory staff $3,300 per man per year should be sufficient. That 
should defray not only the salaries, but also the cost of the apparatus. In other words, 
to maintain a laboratory of the type which you plan, it is our experience that it would 
cost $3,300 per year per man. That is for maintenance, and includes salaries and phy- 
sical upkeep. 

Mr. Ross: That is a permanent investigating staff that you are talking about? 


Mr. Hamor: It does not make any difference whether it is permanent or not; it 
would be that per man per year, whether it would be under the Industrial Fellowship 
system or a Bureau of Standards plan. 


Mr. Tuomrson: Is that $3,300 per man independent of the administrative staff? 
Mr. Hamor: Yes. 


Mr. THOMPSON: Suppose you had a staff of ten researchers, you would require an 
administrative staff as well? 


Mr. Hamor: I have given you the figure for that. 
Mr. Tuompson: That is $50,000? 
Mr. Hamor: Yes, that is my opinion. 


Mr. TuHowPsow: Then your figures are $3,300 per man per year for the research 
staff and $50,000 for administration? 

Mr. Hamor: Yes. I think that is conservative for salaries and upkeep. I have 
discussed this subject with Dr. C. E. K. Mees, of the Eastman Kodak Company, and 
other leading industrial research directors, and they have given approximate figures 
which are practically the same as I am quoting. 


The Cuairman: It has been urged on us and elsewhere that in Canada it might 
be better to supplement the work of the universities throughout the country and enable 
them to carry on industrial scientific research, as well as research in pure fundamental 
science. Would you care to express an opinion as to that? 


Mr. Hamor: I am familiar with that aspect of your work, and I think there are 
certain problems that can be more advantageously attacked in the university, that is 
through the means advanced from the central organization. For instance, an investi- 
gation, let us say of oil shale in New Brunswick could perhaps be better carried out 
at an experimental station in connection with the University of New Brunswick. 
There you would have the material at first hand, and the opportunity to study the 
various economie and physiographie eonditions which have to be considered in found- 
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ing an industry. The same statement applies, of course, to the development of the tar 
sands of Athabaska. 
The Crairman: That might be maintained by a grant. 


Mr. Hamor: An appropriation. 

The CuamMman: But the suggestion went a little further than that. While we 
might establish a Bureau of Standards here, it was suggested that perhaps it would 
be wiser not to annex to that a Mellon Institute, if I might put it that way, but rather 
to see that the various universities are so equipped and financed that they could each 
be an independent unit similar to the Mellon Institute. Have you considered that 
aspect of the question? 

Mr. Hamor: Yes, I have. That is practically, as I understand it, the British plan, 
the plan that has been followed in England; I mean as regards the non-operation of 
the central institution, like the Mellon Institute, but the distribution of research to 
different institutions by means of appropriations. 

Dr. Macattum: These guilds in the vast majority of cases provide their own 
laboratories. A few, two or three, have placed their research staffs in the university, 
for instance, in the University of Sheffield. The dye industry has placed its research 
staffs in that university. But the guilds are supposed to directly maintain their own 
laboratories. 

Mr. Hamor: Those are distinct laboratories. 

Dr. MacattumM: Some of ours are placed in the National Physical Laboratories. 

Mr. Hamor: I think that research is so urgently needed in Canada that it would be 
well to start by distributing it to universities that are best equipped for handling it, 
and then begin this central institution. 

Mr. McGruson: Do you think that would be as well as one authority here and 
one directing mind? 

Mr. Hamor: Of course, there would be one directing mind, for the central com- 
mittee, or the council, as I understand it, would make these assignments to the institu- 
tion, but I do not see why research could not be commenced immediately at the uni- 
versities. You would not only be training men there for the institute, but you would 
be actually doing something and getting the work under way. 

Mr. MoGimnow: Supposing you have so much money for scientific research work, 
and you divide that up between fifteen and twenty universities and put them all on 
industrial research, that would be one method, and another would be to have a central 
director, aud have all the work under his control, instead of fifteen or twenty directing 
minds. 

Mr. Hamor: I think that would be a thing to aim for, and have a central institu- 
tion by all means, but I alluded to the initiation of work at the present time by 
eneouragement of industrial scholarships in edueational institutions, which could 
of course be earried out along with the central organization, because you have to look 
to the universities to feed you with qualified research men. 

The CmamwawN: You said you had 150 applicants. 

Mr. Hamor: We usually have about that many. 

The Crrarman: Are they university men? 

Mr. Hamor:, All of them. Most of them are men who have their doctors’ degree, 
or an equivalent. i 


Dr. MacanLUM: They have all been trained in mental research. ; 


Mr. Hamor: Yes; they are more or less proficient in research methods before 
we take them on, and quite a few of them are experts in certain lines of work. 
[W. A. Hamor.] 
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Mr. McGmnBox: You would not think of taking a man on for research work who 
had not been trained in this way. . 


^ Mr. Hamor: No. But I would like you to understand that we do experience 
difficulty in obtaining the right sort of men, especially experts. For instance, we are 
looking for two ceramic engineers and we cannot get the desired type at present. 


Mr. McGisson: Is that not a difficulty the world is up against always? Getting 
the right sort of men? 


Mr. Hamor: Yes. That is the biggest iite in the operation of a research 
institution, getting the men. The selection of a director is itself a big proposition. 
The director's first difficulty is in surrounding himself with a competent advisory 
staff, and after doing that to select the researchers is the biggest problem of all—to get 
the right type of men. 

Mr. Ross: There are two forms of research in the Mellon Institute, are there? 
There is the research that they undertake themselves and the research they under- 
take for certain industries. Is there not research carried on by the Mellon Institute 


off your own bat, and then research submitted by different guilds or industries for 
which they pay something? 


Mr. Hamor: Practically all our work is industrial research on an industrial 
fellowship basis. Members of the staff, for instance, do occasional research work, and 
with the exception of those members of the staff, there is no other research work car- 
ried on in the institution, except for the donors of fellowships. When a man is 
appointed on an industrial fellowship, he agrees to devote the whole of his time and 
thought to the interests of his fellowship. You see the donor of a fellowship enters 
into a definite agreement with us, and we enter into a definite agreement with the 
man whom we select as the incumbent of the fellowship, and according to that agree- ` 
ment he can do nothing else. There may be by-paths come up in connection with his 
research, and he will publish the result with the permission of the donor. For instance, 
in carrying out some work they may determine some new constituents in an organic . 
body, and with the permission of the donor a report may be published, but he devotes 
all his time to the interest of the fellowship. 


Mr. Ross: On that one aon 


Mr. Hamor: Yes. The members of the staff carry out a certain amount of research 
work. Dr. Bacon, for instance, has several assistants who are students for advanced 
degrees: They are pursuing graduate work under Dr. Bacon’s supervision, and also 
looking after his private researches which he is carrying out on lines in which he is 
interested. 

Mr. Ross: Is there any differentiation made in the results of the research, sup- 
posing your own staff make a discovery? I imagine that would be for the publie. But 
supposing the fellowship makes a discovery, does the donor alone get the benefit of 
that? 

Mr. Hawon: Yes, the donor of the fellowship. All results obtained belong exclu- 
sively to the donor. But three years after the expiration of the fellowship we reserve 
the right to publish the results, providing they do not injure the rights of the donor. 


Mr. Ross: How long, under the American law, has the donor the right to this? 


Mr. Hamor: We turn over results entirely to him, and they become his personal 
property, and he is entitled to them, because he is the man who takes the chance and 
makes the investment. 

Mr. Ross: And he has to go through the usual form of obtaining a patent. 

Mr. Hamor: Almost invariably the processes are worked out and patented, and 
assigned by the fellow to the donor. The applications are made in the name of the 
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fellow, and he makes an assignment to the donor of the fellowship. In other words, 
he has no interest in the patent, but in certain cases, on certain fellowships, they give 
bonuses or interests in the processes. 

The CuairmMan: That is either a matter of voluntary gift or arrangement at the 
time. 

Mr. Hamor: It is usually a previous arrangement, but last year, on account of 
work carried out by some of the men, they did give large bonuses voluntarily. 

_ The Cuamman: I do not understand the situation from a commercial or financial 
standpoint. After three years you have the right to publish to the world so long as it 
does not injure the donor. 

Mr. Hamor: Assume that the donor has made a big investment in plant and has 
carried on the process, he might be injured if the details of the process, particularly 
the economic details, were published. Of course, in a case like that we discuss it with 
him and almost invariably abide by his decision. I may say that every donor is per- 
fectly liberal. Manufacturers are becoming increasingly keen to advance the interests 
of science. They give information wherever it is possible. 

Mr. Ross: If this was a publicly endowed institution, I could understand it, but I 
do not see how the system adopted by the Mellon Institute can be adopted for the people 
of this country. 

The CuatrrmMan: That is what Dr. Thompson was trying to get at, whether it would 
be better to have Fellowships donated, or whether the country would bear the greater 
part of the eost of these specifie investigations into industrial problems. 

"Mr. Hamor: Your station would be much the same as the engineering experiment 
stations that have been projected in the United States; that is to say, industrial experi- 
mental stations somewhat of the same type as the agricultural stations, only carrying 
out investigations for industrial concerns, with everything publie and made available. 
That is a closer analogy than is the Mellon Institute. The Mellon Institute, so far as 
the publication and distribution of information is concerned, has taken a lead. I do 
not think that can be urged as a criticism against the system. Since our foundation, 
we have averaged twenty reports of researches per annum. 

Mr. Ross: I am not finding fault with the system. 

Mr. Hamor: You want to know how it would go here. 

Mr. Ross: Yes. Yours is a privately endowed institution. You do not get any 
money from the State? 

Mr. Hamor: Not at all. 

The CHamwaw: Let us suppose that one of these donors secured a valuable dis- 
covery, and patented it, but made no use of it at all, what attitude does the Institute 
take? P 

Mr. Hamor: That would be something for the donors own determination; we 
would have nothing to do with it. 

The CHamMaN: But if after the lapse of three years it was found that he had not 
used it? : 

Mr. Hamor: We would prevail upon him to make it available. The process be- 
comes his personal property. 

Mr. THompson: He pays for it. 

Mr. Ross: That may be alright in their institute, but we cannot spend publie 

money in that way. 

Dr. MacaLLUM: 1f all the firms in an industry were engaged in contributing to a 

Fellowship, what then? 
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Mr. Hamor: That is the advantage of this system of guild Fellowships. Let us 
take a case. We have one on magnesia insulation. This association is made up of five 
or six companies, and the researches which we carry out are supervised by a committee 
appointed from the members of the association. That is, this committee collaborates 
with the Institute in earrying out research, and all discoveries made are presented to 
each company member of the association. If one company does not adopt our improve- 
ments, that company falls behind. Of course, the adoption of any discovery that we 
make is usually general by the company members. 

Mr. Ross: In that ease, would the members of that association alone be entitled to 
the advantages of whatever patents they obtain for the discoveries made? 

Mr. Hamor: Yes. ~ 


Mr. Ross: You might make an arrangement in this country, or generally, in regard 
to all guilds that in case of a donor making a discovery of value he should have the 
exclusive use only for a very limited term, and then it might become public property, 
the time allowed being shorter than that granted under the patent laws. 

The OHAIRMAN: It is in my mind that there was such an arrangement in Great 
Britain, or some other country; there was a limited use. 

Dr. MacaLLUM: The trade associations for research receive grants. There is a 
department for scientific and industrial research in'Great Britain, and these associa- 
tions must not take out patents without advising the department. They are, of course, 
all the firms in a certain line of' industry. 

Mr. Ross: They ean all use it? 

Dr. MaACALLUM: Yes. 

Mr. Ross: And anybody ean take out a patent? 

Dr. MaAcALLUM: The patent may be taken out if the'department of scientifie and 
industrial research so advises or permits. The department gives a certain grant to aid 
the partieular association, and the department 'preserves its right to say whether a 
patent can be taken out. m ! 

Mr. Hamor: We do that at the Institute. The decision rests entirely with the 
administration of the Institute as to whether any process developed is patented or not. 

Mr. Ross: Irrespective of what tne donor wishes? 

Mr. Hamor: The donor leaves that entirely to us. For instance, we have developed 
a number of processes which we think it may 'be more advantageous to operate in 
secret rather than to patent them. That is particularly true of our war work. 

Mr. Ross: The donor himself 'can operate that? 

Mr. Hamor: As a secret process rather than as a patent. 

Mr. Ross: That is bad. If there is any good idea developed we 'should get the 
benefit of it. i 

The CHAIRMAN: In 'relation to several of those large laboratories established in 
your country, they make from time to time most valuable discoveries. They either 

: keep them secret, or take out patents. The result is the same. But they are laid by 
for years to come. The manufacturers may not want to change their machinery or 
their'mode of operation, or the market conditions. As a matter of fact, the world is 
not enriched for an indefinite time because of these discoveries. 

Mr. Hawon: That statement is perfectly true. 

Mr. McGiBBoN: What would you suggest 'to avoid such a condition of affairs, 
because I think it is, on the face of it, very unfair and unjust. That is one of the 
problems we have before us.' 

Mr. Hawon: In the case of those company laboratories, they have a right to do 
that; that is their privilege. It is an unfortunate condition,'but it all depends upon 
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the spirit of the man back of the operation of that laboratory, and the spirit of the 
executives and' officials of the company. For instance, the General Electric Company 
and the Eastman Kodak Company have published research results and papers con- 
stantly. If you take up a number of the journal of the Franklin Institute, you ‘will 
find papers from the Eastman Kodak Company. They run a section in the ‘journal, 
which is a monthly publication. Certain of the work of the General Electric Company 
—you all'know of Dr. Lang Muir’s work—has been published. 


Dr. MacattuM: That is on pure science, not on the industrial side. 
Mr. Hamor: On the industrial side, they do keep most of it secret. 


Mr.'Surarp: In your judgment, is it not fair that the fellow who makes an 
important discovery should have some financial interest in and derive some benefit 
from the discovery upon which he has worked probably two or three years? 


Mr. Hawon: Usually, if a problem is one which upon solution proves very 
important economically, a bonus clause is provided in the agreement. For instance, 
Dr. Kohman, who developed the Arkady yeast food received a bonus of $10,000 on solv- 
ing that problem, and he has received another bonus of $10,000 from the same com- 
pany. One of our petroleum fellows received a bonus of $10,000 for getting up a pro- 
cess of cracking oil; and Dr. Vogt, who developed the dental cement, receives a royalty 
from the sales on that product. It all depends on the importance of the problem 
solved. We'have another ease in the Fellowship on asphalt roofing material The 
fellow made such improvements that the company voluntarily gave him a bonus of 
$500 without being asked. Of course, if a man makes good he has a'permanent con- 
nection with the company, either separately at the Institute, carrying on research, or 
with the'company in a research position. 


The CrramwaN: Supposing he had two or three lines of work which he was follow- 
ing up—one discovery leads to another—he might want to continue his work, the 
different lines being co-related to that industry ? 


Mr. Hawon: He could stay on at the Institute if he was a good research man. 
We provide for a man’s staying on who is doing brilliant research work. We have 
some men who have been with us for twelve years, men who came from’ Kansas witb 
Dr. Duncan, and stayed on. They are men who would not go into the factory. They 
have made good in laboratory research, and they have not the personality to make 
good as industrial executives in a plant. They are born researeh men, and research 
genius is often of that type. 

Mr. McGrspon: How are these men paid? 


Mr. Hamor: Our salaries range from $1,200 to about $5,000 a year, and the 
average salary of an industrial fellow might be stated as $3,000 a year. That would be: 
a fairly good average. 


Dr. Macattum: Do you not think that it would be economical and practicable to 
include in the National Research Institute proposed here provision for research along 
the industrial lines for guilds. 


Mr. Hamor: Yes, I do. I am strongly in favour of it, because it seems to me that 
your manufacturers could be guilded, if I may use that word, and formed into asso- 
ciations. For instance, you could get all the brick manufacturers and the refractory 
manufacturers together. They would come together; at least the important and pro- 
gressive ones would, and eventually the others would follow their lead. In that ease, 
all the information would be publie, and would be made available immediately. You 
would not be working for one firm. If one firm wants to carry out research, it could 
endow an industrial seholarship at MeGill or Toronto University, or Queen's, or at 
whatever university has the best facilities for the purpose. It seems to me that your 
association should be primarily concerned with guild or association work. In that 
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way you would be open to no critieism, and instead of serving one company as a 
university might do, you would be serving a big group of the leading firms in the 
country. 


Mr. McGripBoN: There is one point which might assist us here in the way of argu- 
ment. Can you give us one or more instances of the value of the discoveries that have 
been made? 


Mr. Hamor: Yes, I could give you quite a number, but it is difficult to supply the 
economie data which is so desirable for that purpose. With the exception of the yeast 
food proposition, I am unable to give you any figures as to what saving was effected. 
The accomplishments of research form a big story. Some of our most important work 
at the Institute has been in petroleum; that is in the methods of cracking oil to pro- 
duce gasolene; and in the improvement of processes in the hydro-metallurgy of copper, 
particularly the utilization of low grade copper ores. In that connection, there was the 
development of the Weidlein sulphur dioxide process, which has been found to be 
of advantage at our plant in Nevada; the working out of new flotation agents for the 
flotation of low grade ores; the development of a process for eoncentrating coal by the 
applieation of flotation principles; the utilization of washer-waste, coke breeze, and 
other low grade fuels; the improvement and development of the Koppers by-product 
‘coke oven which is used by 90 per cent of the people in the States, the development of 
new motor fuels like benzol which is now being used mixed with natural gas gasolene; 
the discovery of dental cement; the improvement of bituminous roofing materials, 
especially combinations for industrial buildings; the discovery of methods of manu- 
facturing various dyes, and chemieals formerly imported from Germany, processes for 
which we have worked out during the last four or five years. There is an endless number 
of these. Then there is the improvement of all the processes in the laundry industry, 
and in that connection the investigation of soaps. The discovery of colours necessary 
for the manufacture of inks formerly imported from abroad, presented quite a big prob- 
lem, because there is over a million of gallons of ink used in the United States per 
annum. There was the standardization of magnesia insulation, the drawing up of 
standard specifications, and improving of the manufacture of products along various 
lines; the same thing for asbestos; the systematie study of leather belting, something 
that had never been earried out before; the study of the relative value of composition 
soling; the discovery of a new process for the production of sulphuric acid. You see 
platinum is a metal which is usually employed, and we found a material which is very 
much cheaper and had a longer life, and that constitutes the basis of a new fertilizer 
process. Sulphuric acid is the principal agent in the production of phosphate. The 
production of pure hydro-carbons of the type of acetylene, ethylene and other things 
have increased and we find new uses for them—the preparation of products therefrom, 
and so on. And so it goes on in almost endless variety. I have had many people ask 
me about the instances where great economies had been effected through the agency of 
research, and of course if you do not mind about my being a little general, I could 
refer to great chemical discoveries and accomplishments of research in the United 
States. Perhaps the best illustrations of what chemists have done in the improvement 
of industrial processes is to be found in the list of recipients of the Perkin Medal. 
Each year the New York Section of the British Society of Chemical Industry gives a 
medal in honour of William H. Perkin to reward the chemist who has made the greatest 
achievement in industrial chemistry, and among those recipients have been Charles M. 
Hall, who discovered the process used by the Aluminum Company of America for the 
electrolysis of aluminum oxide; J. B. F. Herreshoff, who discovered the furnace which 
bears his name and which is widely used in the copper industry in the United States: 
Leo. F. Baelseland, who discovered balselite, which is a combination of phenol and 
formaldehyde, and also discovered velox paper, and thus made photography popular; 
Arno Baer who developed the corn products industry, an enormous manufacture in the 
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United States. Then Herman Frasch, who not only discovered a method of getting 
sulphur from the Louisiana deposits but also found a process which was purchased and 
adopted by the Standard Oil Company for removing sulphur from petroleum. The 
Gulf States sulphur deposits are rather interesting. They occur about 800 feet below 
the surface, ranging from four to eight hundred, but in Texas and Louisiana the princi- 
pal one are eight hundred feet. They run down steam and air and force up the 
molten liquid sulphur, which is run into bins and solidified, and that sulphur occurs in 
strata whieh are 20 feet or more deep. 


The OnamwaxN: They produce it at one cent a pound. 


Mr. Hamor: Yes, sulphur is worth a cent a pound, twenty dollars a short ton, and 
that 1s one of the big problems, finding new uses for sulphur, because there are such 
enormous quantities of it available. Then we have James Gayley, who discovered the 
dry blast, which effected such great economies in the steel industry. The big improve- 
ments that have been made in industrial practice, particularly in the last 25 years, 
have been chemical improvements. Mechanical improvements have been made con- 
stantly, but the striking improvements have all been the result of chemical research. 
I have written some papers dealing with the subject. I have sent copies to Dr. 
Macallum. It is the big story about the growth of the appreciation of research 
in the United States. Our big laboratories, like the Dupont laboratories at Wilming- 
ton, the General Electric laboratories, the Eastman Kodak Company’s laboratories, 
Armour and Company at Chicago, with their varied interests, and others have done ` 
great work. The large chemical companies have increased from four to six hundréd 
per cent in the last three years in laboratory personnel—of course, along with that, 
accommodation for research. 


Mr. McGrsspon: Could we get copies of your papers? 


Mr. Hamor: I could not send all of them, because most of them are out of print. 
I would be very glad to give you a list of the articles. They! are nearly all journal 
contributions. With the exception of Dr. Duncan’s books, which of course we have - 
never revised, the literature of our own staff and of other directors of industrial 
research have been published in the journals of the American Chemical Society. 
Dr, Mees of the Eastman Kodak Company has in preparation a book on industrial 
research. I am only sorry that this subject presents such a vast field, and so many 
questions come up that you cannot make a very connected account. 


The CnamwaN: Mr. Murray of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association is 
present. and will address the Committee, 


Gitpert M. Murray appeared before the Committee. 


The Cuairman: If you have any statement to make, our procedure has been 
that the witness shall make the statement and questions follow. 


Mr. Murray: I feel a great deal of diffidence in appearing as a witness before 
this Committee after a gentleman who has given you so much valuable information 
right on the point, as Mr. Hamor has. I presume, however, that there are certain 
things that are wanted for the purpose of the record, and it may be of value, there- 
fore, for you to know that the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, for whom I speak 
to-day, are unqualifiedly in favour of the policy of very liberal financial support for 
the purpose of advancing the cause of industrial research. Our resolutions upon that 
subject can easily be secured and filed with you for the purpose of the record if you 
desire. 

The Cuairman: We have them. 


Mr Morray: I might add that at a recent conference between the representatives 
of the Manufacturers’ Association and organized labour, another resolution was 
adopted and transmitted to the Government in support of this same very worthy work. 
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Some ideas oceurred to me while listening to Mr. Hamor's evidence, which I know 
I ean offer with the full approval of the Manufacturers! Association, and which may 
perhaps clarify some points with regard to which there seems.to be a little doubt. 
The manufacturers of Canada have long been organized to a somewhat limited extent 
into what might be called guilds or trade sections, trade organizations; and the 
tendeney of recent years has been to progress along that line much more rapidly. F 
think perhaps that an incentive to such progress has been provided by the exigencies 
of the war, but the fact remains that in this country we are now being organized 
either in affiliation with the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association or independent of 
it. There is a large number of societies which are concerned with the problems 
peeuliar to one line of industry, so that it seems to me that the foundation is there 
laid for a very hearty measure of co-operation between manufacturers as organized 
in those guilds and the research institute, the establishment of which is under discus- 
sion. These organizations, of course, have been formed primarily for purposes other 
than research, though às they get more closely together and understand the problems 
more fully and more sympathetically, there will be a notable tendency to make progress 
along one of the lines that is contemplated in the resolution which this committee is 
considering. I refer particularly to the development of standards. If I am correctly 
informed the proposition is to combine with this research institute a bureau of 
standards. The incentive moving manufacturers, who are practical business men, 
towards this question of standardization of products is to some extent a matter of 
_ economical production, the reduction of overhead expenses, and the saving of the 
consumer from unnecessary confusion. I might perhaps illustrate by pointing to 
something which was accomplished long before the war, that is, the arrival' at a 
standard specification for Portland cement among the manufacturers of this country. 
I refer, of course, to a period antedating the cement merger, because there was a time 
when we had perhaps twenty different companies manufacturing Portland cement in 
Canada. In the absence of any standard of cement, these people went out to sell their 
goods in a manner that confused the purchaser. There was, of course, an opportunity 
for great resourcefulness on the part of the salesmen, but so far as the purchaser was 
concerned it only gave rise to confusion, and frequently it was found that in the 
absence of any uniformity of specification on the part of the Canadian mills, prefer- 
ence was given in large publie works to a cement of a standard specification imported 
from another country. 

I might illustrate again from the experience of the manufacturers of furniture. 
You have here a desk which is finished in what I think would be called golden oak. 
The finish of that desk is arrived at by a series of stains and varnishes, with varying 
degrees of rubbing, and various applieations, sometimes two and sometimes three 
alternately, sometimes not alternately. The fact remains that if you were to purchase 
a piece of furniture of the golden oak finish made by a Canadian manufacturer five 
years ago, and another piece of furniture, presumably of the same finish made in the 
same factory, you would probably find a lack of uniformity in the finish. There 
would be a difference, and to the householder that means a great deal, because the 
woman who presides over the house is frequently called upon to match furniture. She- 
goes back to the same store, and if she is careful she will inquire whether the article 
is made by the same company. Her doubts are set at rest and she passes out of the 
store only to find when she reaches home that there is a slight difference. It does not 
exactly match. If there are these variations between the products of one manufac- 
turer at different times, how much more likely are they to occur as between the pro- 
duets of different manufacturers at different times. Consequently the furniture 
manufacturers got together and began to consider the question of standard furniture. 
Taking the oak, we have the golden oak, the weathered oak, the eathedral oak, and 
many others. I am not going to follow that through. I merely give that as an illus- 
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tration showing the tendency for standardization that existed even before the war, 
and upon which the manufacturers are concentrating with more energy than ever at 
the present time. 

It finds illustration in another way with regard to those classes of goods which are 
subject to variation in pattern and design. Take for instance boots. I was talking to a 
manufacturer the other day. He operates only a small factory and makes only men’s 
boots, and yet he is producing thirty-eight different lines of boots, irrespective of the 
sizes in each particular line. There is a boot with a solid leather sole; a boot with a 
softer sole, a boot with a solid leather heel, a boot with a rubber heel, a boot with patent 
leather. sides, and box calf tops, and so on it goes, to say nothing of the enormous 
variety of lasts which has to be employed to make boots of different patterns. It has 
occurred to them that there is an unnecessary diversity of styles, and so long as they 
all continue to produce in those various styles, they lock up an enormous amount of 
money in lasts. If by means of getting together and adopting more uniform standards 
they can eliminate these overhead expenses, it will benefit the manufacturer because by 
producing large quantities of boots of more uniform design he can get his price lower, 
and the consumer will get the advantage. There is a constant tendency along that line 
to-day, and that is the reason why the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association views with 
a great deal of satisfaction the proposal to establish a bureau of standards in connec- 
tion with the bureau of research. Possibly the illustrations I have employed would 
hardly rise to the dignity of the operations which Dr. Macallum has in mind, or to 
the standards which he would concern himself with; but at any rate they can be readily 
appreciated by the lay mind. There are some thoughtless people in Canada, who, 
believing there is no international boundry line in science, have been content to let 
Canada profit by the results of research in other countries. But that is an exceedingly 
inadvised course, it seems to me, for Canada to adopt, for the simple reason that in 
this country we-have a great many resources which are more or less peculiar to this 
country, at any rate in the form in which nature provides them; and if we rest upon 
our oars, and await the progress of research in other countries it means that the develop- 
ment of our own natural resources will be very unnecessarily delayed. I need only 
refer to the work in which the Research Council interested itself in connection with 
the development of lignite in the West to illustrate what I mean in that regard. We 
have a great many resources of the kind in Canada which ean and should be developed. 
But research, of some form or other, is a necessary pre-requisite of their development. 
Apart from placing the association on record as in favour of the establishment of 
this institute of dual capacity, my instruetion from the Association is to say a word 
in regard to the advisability of concentrating upon one central research as against the 
spreading of energies over the universities. I cannot speak, of course, nor would the 
Association profess to speak, from the standpoint of the trained Sclentist, because 
after all that is out of our field, but from the standpoint of a business proposition, 
which is the standpoint from which we look at it, we feel that the establishment of a 
central bureau is something that cannot be got away from. In the first plaee, we 
recognize that expert men in research work are very scarce, and if there is going to be 
competition among the universities all over Canada for these men, and if when secured 
their services are to be available only for the investigation of such work as is turned 
into that particular university, then there is going to be a great deal of capacity wasted, 
and furthermore, there are going to be some very important problems entrusted for 
solution to men of inferior capacity. Consequently, we think that with so few really 
good men available, the services of these men should be available for every peculiar 
national problem that comes along. 

In the second place, we think as business men that there would be an unnecessary 
duplication of plant and equipment if the work were parcelled out among the 
universities, without any central bureau. Every problem that comes up, or at least 
a great many problems that come up, will require special apparatus, and it is quite 
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eonceivable that under a plan of distributing this work among the universities, two 
or perhaps three universities may be investigating the same problem, or at any rate, 
kindred problems at the same time, and piling up the cost for equipment which one 
set of equipment in a central bureau could handle. 

In the third place, and we feel very strongly upon this point, we think that all 
rescarch work is more or less inter-related. The research in one department may not 
proceed very far before we find that to get the results to follow things through to 
a conclusion, we have to initiate research perhaps in some other department. Let me 
illustrate that by reference to a specific commodity. Suppose, for instance, under 
a plan dividing the work among the universities, it was decided to avoid duplication 
by consolidating all investigations in rubber in McGill University, all investigations 
in textiles, in Toronto University, and so on. What are you going to do when it 
comes to investigating say automobile tires which combine textile and rubber? What 
will you do in the case of investigations which, when you get to the root of them 
involves some principle of colloidal chemistry which perhaps may affect investigations 
going on in half a dozen universities at the same time. We feel, therefore that with 
researches carried on in the Central Bureau under one directing mind with a staff 
under one roof, the results of one department can be quickly communicated to another 
Gepartment, thus saving unnecessary labour, unnecessary time, and so it will be all 
to the good. We do think it is possible that with a Central Bureau established, 
according as the administrators of the bureau acquire their experience, they will find 
that there are certain problems which may safely be left to the universities, and we 
would strongly favour utilizing the universities in so far as they can be utilized and 
in so far as the possibility of utilizing them is shown by the experience of the admin- 
strative staff of the Central Bureau. But to repeat, we feel that the Central Research 
Institute is indispensable, that our efforts should be consolidated on that in the first 
place, and that the handling of work by the universities may be allowed to proceed as 
circumstances would seem to justify. 

There is another point that I think is worth mentioning; that is, that the founda- 
tion of successful research work is the ability of a research institute to command the 
services of men who have been trained in pure science. It is certainly the function 
of the universities to train men in pure science. I question whether it is the function 
of a research institute to train men in pure seienee, it would prefer to take these men 
that had been trained and utilize them in industrial avocations. But if any great 
amount of research work is turned cver to the universities we fear there will be a 
tendency for men to be weaned away from the study of pure science to the application 
to industrial work; rather than the applieation of pure science first of all on account 
of the fact that there is more money in it, and consequently on account of that fact 
that he may be expected to open up a way to a more profitable occupation in connec- 
tion with industrial concerns. Arising out of the evidence which Mr. Hamor gave 
and referring again to the question of these organizations of manufacturers it seems 
to me that one of the matters which seem to offer the best solution if we are to 
proceed in Canada along the lines of industrial development such as the Mellon 
Institute pursues would be overcome because of the struggle these trade associations 
or guilds in this country, I speak advisedly when I say that I know these associations 
would be glad to contribute to the support of fellows in the research institute. My 
reason for making that statement is that through the instrumentality of the Manu- 
facturers? Association the Executive Committees of a number of these trade associa- 
tions were consulted and they expressed their readiness to support such an institution 
and even in some lines of industry where there is no organization in existence, we 
secured promises from the leading firms in those industries to contribute towards a 
fund which would be a means of supporting industrial fellowships. Any beneficial 
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property to all those who contributed to funds and we feel therefore for that reason 
there would not be the same objection to having the fellowship largely supported by the 
State funds as there would be to fellowships supported in an institute privately endowed 
because I am quite sure in this country under the scheme I have outlined the publie 
would be sufficiently protected and that the private employment of advantages arising 
out of discoveries would not be tolerated at all or at most for only a very short time. 
I think, gentlemen, this is a very imperfect statement, but if any of you would like 
to ask any further information I shall be glad to answer any questions. 

The CuairmAn: It strikes me that it is a very important matter that has been 
opened up. , 

Mr. Tompson: I question whether if the Bureau of Standards established as you 
have it in mind, would standardize the industries, as Mr. Murray has referred to. 


Mr. Murray: Possibly I did not make myself sufficiently clear. I could not con- 
ceive of course that it would be the function of the Bureau of Standards to take up a 
business at all, but I am impressed with this fact that at the present time there is 
legislation on the statute books of Canada which, and rightfully so, standardizes cer- 
tain products when sold for export, for instance our beef when exported bears the stamp 
of the Canadian Food Board, and when your beef goes to the foreign market and there 
is upon it the official stamp of the Government of Canada to show that it has passed 
inspection, that the carcass was the carcass of a healthy animal, then it inspires con- 
fidence in that particular kind of product, and no doubt makes it more easy to sell that 
particular product. Our apples again are required to pass a certain inspection before 
being shipped abroad. Now the importance of some form of Government approval for 
standardizing these products and thereby affecting the sale of these products in the 
foreign markets cannot be overestimated. , 


Mr. THompson: That is particularly true of food products. 


Mr. Murray: Particularly of food products. Now I recall that before the war we 
bought an article which was manufactured in Edinburgh and the box in which it was 
put up bore a certificate from the Institute of Hygiene, I think it was, of the United 
Kingdom, certifying that the contents of this box were made from wholesome material, 
under inspection and so on. Inside the box there was a more lengthy explanation of 
all the principles of hygiene and the circumstances under which the manufacturers were 
allowed to use these labels. All that went far towards inspiring confidence in the con- 
sumer who once having used this article and found that it was satisfactory would have 
a tendency to always ask for the same food again. Now then, if by the request of the 
manufacturers, who themselves perhaps would be consulted in setting up the standard, 
this Bureau were to make or to authorize certain standards for Canada I believe it 
would be of tremendous advantage to us in our efforts to increase the export. Take, for 
instance, woollen goods, it should not be difficult having regard to the length of the 
staple and the admixture of cottons to standardize woollen goods with certain labels, 
which would be a tremendous advantage to the consumer in this country. I know I 
can go to certain shops in Ottawa to-day and I can get a suit of clothes that would have 
the appearnce of being splendid value but if I expose those clothes to a rainstorm pro- 
bably a very large percentage of the weight of those clothes would disappear simply be- 
cause the filling dust would be carried out by the water. Take a thread of that material 
from the hem and unravel it and you would get an idea of the length of the staple, and 
from that you would get an idea whether it was a woollen or a cotton thread. I was 
examining samples a few days ago and I found that the center of the yarn was pure 
cotton and around that wool had been woven or affixed to it by means of some adhesive. 
There was some short wool woven around the cotton cord that probably had been worn 
by many different people before, because at every process through which it goes the wool 
is shortened until this particular sample of wool was practically dust and was not more 
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than one-eight of an inch in length and yet by some process that short staple was 
twisted around and made to appear like a good thread and when that particular material 
was exposed to a rain storm the water washes the short wool away and leaves nothing 
but the cotton thread. Would it not be possible by means of a Bureau of Standards to 
provide wool protection for the Canadian consumer, to provide some standard for wool- 
len goods. I think it is possible and from my knowledge of the fact I am certain that 
material of that kind is not made in Canada at the present time, but is imported, and 
the general attractiveness of that material people are encouraged to buy it thinking they 
are getting full value, but they find out when they have worn it a very short time that 
they have been stung. I think under those circumstances that the establishing of a 
standard for woollen goods would be a perfectly legitimate function for this Bureau to 
discharge. 


Mr. Hamor: A strong movement in the United States, instigated by the National 
Commission, to have enacted legislation creating a standardization for textiles and we 
have the vigorous approbation at the present time of many great men among our fellow- 
ship which has just taken up the subject much along the lines that you have indicated 
here. It is one of many ways in which a Bureau of Standards could be of great use. 
The association of wholesale druggists and merchants has been somewhat backward in 
that respect in the United States and also the manufacturers of textiles but the legisla- 
tion would be a good thing because the purchaser would be protected. Now there is still 
another way in which the association can be benefited by research and that is in the 
utilization of waste and by-products. Let us take, for instance, the tanning industry, to 
which you have referred. We have not utilized all the tallow, and the utilization of 
leather scraps or waste is another subject for consideration. One company began to in- 
vestigate and they took up the utilization of cattle hair, that is an industry that has 
been more or less centralized, in order that it may be converted into a marketable form. 
Now that result has been obtained in the United States to-day. We have one company 
that handles and puts up from the tanneries 85 per cent of the cattle hair resulting 
from the depilation of the hide. And they have created a large number of new uses for 
that hair; for instance in textile work. It is used in the utilization of waste leather. 
A shoe company should study that subject. They found out in the United States that 
all this scrap leather could be taken up by one central company which could be organ- 
ized just like any other organization, and they could convert this waste leather into 
fertilizers, because with appropriate treatment with sulphurie acid, you could make a 
very good fertilizer from leather scraps. You could very logically present that situation 
to him and give him a better insight into the conditions. I did not know of the number 
of guilds you had. I knew of your association but I did not know of the guilds. The 
spirit of these organizations is very encouraging and would give a central institution 
the very best kind of support and in fact secure its success from its inception. 


Mr. Murray: I could give you one illustration along the line of utilizing waste 
material which is ripe for organization at the present time. In the Niagara district we 
; have a great many wineries and in all the vats at these places there is a certain en- 
erustation on the inside which is being absolutely wasted at the present time. ‘The 
amount which any one winery would produce is hardly suffieient to justify that winery 
in putting up a plant for the utilization of that waste material, but if a process could 
be worked out and a company set up that would collect that encrustation from all the 
wineries there is no doubt they could make a very high grade of tartarie acid out of it, 
or perhaps something equally useful. Again, in the lobster canneries and the salmon 
canneries out in British Columbia, a tremendous waste is going on all the time of 
material which could be used for fertilizers and perhaps for various other purposes, 
and we have the salmon canneries of British Columbia very well organized. Similarly 
the lobster canneries of the Maritime Provinces are organized; so that there seems to 
be an organization in effect now, or a series of organizations in effect, which are simply 
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awaiting the establishment of something of this kind, in order to overwhelm them with 
problems, all of which could be worked out in the national interests without any desire 
to keep the results secret, which would add tremendously to our national wealth and 
indirectly benefit the consumers by lower prices. 

Mr. Hamor: We have one industrial fellowship in operation at the institute which 
is founded practically on Canadian associations. This particular manufacture has 
eight or ten plants, and it is operated in accordance with rules of an association, a co- 
operative association. The owners of the plant and the donor, upon our advice is ready 
at any time, upon the organization of this central institute, to take it from the Mellon 
Institute and place it in the central institute. He is a very patriotic man and in fact 
quite prominent in political affairs in Canada, and after discussing it with him we 
advised him strongly to do it, because he knows the conditions here, and you would be 
able to do the work just as well as we could; in fact you will be closer at hand and 
could do the work more effectively than we could. We received a letter from a canner 
in Manitoba, recently, wanting to put in a fellowship at the Mellon Institute, and we 
told him something about the plant in Canada, and advised him to wait, and said that 
he would have an opportunity of having his work done at home just as well if not better 
than we could do it at the institute. There is a keen interest among Canadian in- 
dustrials in research, and they are waiting for the full realization of its value, and I do 
not think there will be any disregarding what you said. We have seen it and it is going 
to be a big success when it is started. 


The Committee adjourned. 


WepnespAy, June 11, 1919. 
The committee met at 10.30 a.m., Mr. Cronyn, the Chairman, presiding. 


The CHairmMan: We desire to have evidence from the representatives of the various 
scientific departments or branches of the Government on this question. We have Dr. 
Shutt, of the Experimental Farm; Professor Prince, Chairman of the Biological 
Board, and Dr. Saunders, the Dominion Cerealist. 


Dr. Frank Shutt, of the Experimental Farm, will first address the committee. 

Dr. SuuTT: lam here in response to your call, but I must confess to an ignorance 
of the exact nature of the subject or subjects upon which you wish me to give evidence, 
I shall, of course, be extremely happy to contribute anything in my power towards the 
deliberations of this committee, if you can indicate to me the phases or aspects of the 
question—which l presume is scientific research—upon which you would like me ta 
speak. 

The Cuamman: We are here to inquire as to the desirability of aiding industrial 
scientific research in Canada and to diseuss the best methods to adopt in furtherance 
of that aim. Although the order of reference is not perhaps as broad as was origin- 
ally intended, we also, I take it, are asked to consicer the question of the co-ordination 
of the various scientific departments now in existence with any other scientific insti- 
tute which might be formed; in other words whether there can be such co-ordination, 
economically and properly adapted, or whether it is necessary to continue the separate 
departments of scientific research. ‘Several departments have scientific branches. 

Dr. Snurr: I will endeavour to follow the outline you have given me and say 
a word or two on these several aspects of the matter, subsequently amplifying my 
remarks as may seem desirable to you. 
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Taking first of all, the proposition of the Advisory Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, which has now assumed a definite and concrete form, I may say 
that I very heartily approve of the proposal to establish a National Research Institute, 
and for very many reasons. We have not in this country at present any establish- 
ment, university or laboratery to which problems needing research—chemical, physical 
or biologieal—ean be referred, nor to which we can turn for the standardization of 
apparatus, materials, etc. This is something we have felt the want of for many years, 
and that feeling must become more and more keen as the years go by in the progress 
and development of Canadian industries. That is to say Canada needs a bureau or 
institute in which we ean have our various physical standards determined. We are at 
the present time dependent upon other countries for work of this character and, apart 
from the fact that this is not a very dignified position for Canada to take, it is a very 
great inconvenience and a great detriment to progress in scientific work. I should 
perhaps be wrong in saying that we have absolutely no means in Canada of determin- 
ing or investigating standards, but at any rate, those means are few and meagre and 
altogether insufficient, I am convinced, for the country and for the development of 
its Science and its Industries in the future. I believe the determination of physical 
standards is to be one of the principal functions if not the chief, of this National 
Research Institute. Then there is the question of the standardization of scientific 
apparatus. This is an important matter. We have at present no bureau in which 
thermometers, burettes and other instruments of precision used in absolute determina- 
tions, may be corrected and standardized. We are dependent on the Washington 
Bureau of Standards, or similar laboratories in other countries for this class of work. 
Every intelligent, educated man, I may say, not merely those who are scientific men, 
will appreciate the necessity for accurate apparatus and correct standards.' This work 
is national in character and importance; the equipment and the specially trained 
scientifie men to carry on this work must be provided for out of the National Treasury. 
May I repeat, this is a work of publie and national importance. The institute, as I 
understand it, is to have another function. It is to be the means of promoting and 
undertaking research and investigations in connection with the manufactures and 
the industries of Canada. As an agricultural chemist, and one who has devoted his 
life to the studies of agricultural problems, I could not be expected to have detailed 
and intimate knowledge of Canadian industries but yet I know énough in regard to 
the manufactures of Canada to be aware that it is highly desirable, for the progress 
and welfare of this country, that some steps should be taken whereby many of the 
problems that are waiting to be solved should be attacked and solved. I think it is 
patent to every man conversant with the subject that, on the whole, our manufacturing 
processes in Canada are crude and wasteful. J am not saying anything derogatory to 
the intelligence of our people, but many of our industrial processes are on a very 
much lower plane, scientifically and economically, I think, than those of Europe, or 
even of the United States. j 

It is the same in agriculture as it is in the industries; the same in manufactures 
as in agriculture. J presume that every young country has to go through this rule- 
of-thumb, rough and ready, wasteful phase before it learns to be economic, but we have 
about reached that stage, it seems to me, in our history and development when we 
should take a step forward, improve our methods and utilize our waste by-products. 
Scientific research alone can do this. For some years I have been finding the need 
of greater attention to problems, relating to soil fertility, for instance. It is the same 
in the field of manufacture. There are processes of great value that have been worked 
out by some of our manufacturers, but there is still a large amount of work to do in 
that respect; and if we as a nation, are to compete successfully with the people south 
of the line and with our rivals in Europe, it seems to me that it is high time that pro- 
vided the manufacturers will not take steps, the country should take steps to see to it 
that our processes are more economic, less wasteful. There is no necessity to go far 
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afield to cite examples. Nearly everything we have handled has been handled in a 
crude and wasteful way. Perhaps this has been inevitable owing to the exigencies, 
the necessities of the times; but what I am trying to emphasize is that we have reached 
the stage in our history when we must look more closely to it, and I do not think 
that the manufacturers unaided by science and by investigation on the part of men 
trained for the purpose will be able to do very much. That is another function of the 
Institute; it is I believe the most important function it will be called upon to perform. 

In connection with the industries and manufactures there will be an opportunity 
for the many and varied natural resources of this country to be examined and investi- 
gated. A great deal has been said and rightly about the wealth of Canada in her 
natural resources, and I presume that there will be an opportunity for work to be done 
in that connection, although I am not certain as to the ways and means that have been 
proposed in which these partieular problems will be dealt with. 

With respect to agriculture, I may say that the problems in agriculture have to 
do with certain things, such as soils and plants and animals. They have to do with 
life, in its various forms and activities. The problems of agriculture are extremely 
complex in their nature. They are as a rule very difficult, and require patience and 
continuous and uninterrupted work. In these respects, of course, they are in certain 
aspects like the problems which will be attacked by the National Research Institute, 
if that institution is established and developed, as we hope it will be. But the point 
I am making is that many of the problems in agriculture require, to say the least, soils 
and plants and animals, and these, of course, cannot be found within the four walls 
of a chemical laboratory such as the institute will be in a measure, I presume, or a 
collection as it may be of laboratories. Consequently, the equipment and accommo- 
dation afforded by the Research Institute would not be such as to adequately provide 

for the conduct of a large number of agricultural problems, that is if I have correctly 
gauged the scope of the work of the Institute. I am pointing this out because, without 
consideration, one might think it would be possible for the Institute to at once take 
under its wing the conduct of our agricultural investigational work. That would not 
be possible, for there are so very many conflicting factors in agricultural investigations, 
not merely the different kinds of soil, and the different kinds of plant life, and the con- 
ditions affecting these, but even the weather conditions enter into it, making it absolutely 
necessary for much of our experimental work to be tried out, not only in the eastern 
provinces of Canada, but on the plains and in British Columbia. It is quite evident 
from the nature of the work, therefore, that it could not be confined to any one place, 
or merely in a building no matter how well equipped and manned, for scientific investi- 
gations. There are very many problems in agriculture which can be worked out, at 
any rate to a large extent, in the chemical, physical and biological laboratories such 
as would be established in the Institute, but the complementing work in connection 
with that must be done outside, because many of our investigations have what you 
might call an inside and an outside phase, a laboratory phase and a field phase. You 
can see that in connnection with the determination of the ingredients of food stuffs, 
they must be analyzed in the laboratory, but they must be fed to the animals in 
properly equipped buildings for digestional investigations. The same things is true in 
regard to plant life. By our chemical analysis we may find a new material as a fer- 
tilizer, but it must be tried out in the field to obtain the results we seek as to its 
efficiency. Therefore, you will observe that for the proper conduct of agricultural 
investigational work we must have land and crops and animals. I may mention that 
I had suggested some years ago the establishment of an agricultural research institute 
for the prosecution of the more profound problems of agriculture. I am not going to 
make that suggestion this morning, because I am not sure that this is the time, the 
oceasion, or the place to make it. The whole matter is a debateable one, one of com- 
plexity, because we have already an experimental farm system, established by the 
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Dominion Government, which is very largely an investigational institution. I am 
not quite sure that in the minds of its founders it was to be entirely devoted to scien- 
tifie investigation. I do not think it was. I myself have been associated with the 
System since its establishment more than thirty years ago, and it has always had 
other functions. Certain of these functions have developed to such a degree that the 
purely scientific investigational phase of its work in the several divisions has been to 
a certain extent overshadowed by other and important phases of the work. I refer 
to the matter of educational and advisory work, work sometimes of an elementary 
character, but nevertheless work which we found to our hand, work which has been 
extremely popular, and which, if we may judge from results, has been very successful. 
It will be evident to you that this educational, advisory, and demonstrational work is 
a different phase of work from that relating strietly to the investigation of scientific 
problems, but nevertheless it is a legitimate part of the Farm's work. Consequently, 
I do not think it would be right to consider or to judge the Dominion Experimental 
Farm system solely by its output in investigational work, though there is no doubt 
that it was intended at the outset, and it has been borne in mind by the larger number 
of its officers, that investigational work was its first and most important work. Never- 
theless, as I say, and more particularly during later years and since the outbreak of 
the war, an analytical staff generally have devoted their efforts and energies to work 
other than strictly investigational and research work. 


Mr. THompson: Since they do investigational work, which system would you 
rather have; an enlargement of the laboratory system and of the research staff, or a 
central research bureau where certain phases of their research work might be done. 

Dr. Suutr: That is a difficult question to answer definitely and satisfactorily. 
Much would depend on the nature of the institute and its control, but I should say, if 
it afforded the facilities, that there are many agrieultural problems that would very 
properly be better investigated by an institute entirely devoted to research. I have 
been speaking strictly with regard to the main features of the work of the Farm's 
system. In addition to what I have termed the edueational work, the advisory work, 
the propaganda work of the Division of Chemistry, in addition to the investigation of 
agrieultural problems, our laboratory has undertaken and spends a very considerable 
amount of time upon two phases of work which may be considered foreign to the 
Experimental Farm system. One is control work which has been undertaken for other 
branches of the Department of Agriculture, for instance, in connection with the Meat 
Inspection Division. In this connection a very large amount of control in regard to 
packing house and cannery products is done, occupying the attention of two technical 
assistants. Work has also been done during the last four or five years and is still 
being done in connection with the war. This may also be considered as control work. 
For instance all the flour that has gone overseas for military and civilian use has been 
examined and paid for on our analysis. To give you some idea of the extent of that 
work, I may say that we analysed last year more than four thousand samples of flour. 
The contracts were settled on the basis of our analysis. The authorities told me that 
between December and August last we controlled something like 1,300,000 tons of 
flour and that our work had saved to this country, or to our allies, something like 
$60,000 in rebates on excessive moisture which had been detected by our analysis. 
Altogether apart from these matters, we have undertaken a considerable amount of 
work for other departments of the Government service. There are Government depart- 
ments which have no laboratories and these look to us for chemical assistance. As far 
as time and staff permitted we have rendered this assistance. Thus, chemical work 
has been undertaken for the Naval Department, the Post Office Department, the 
Interior Department and so on. For instance, we have just completed an investigation 
which has resulted in the devising of a new cancelling ink for the Post Office Depart- 
ment whereby they hope to effect a saving of several thousands of dollars a year, and 
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have a better ink than that which is used at present by the post office in cancelling 
stamps. I merely mention this to show you the wide and varied character of our work 
and by way of pointing out that we are not able to devote our whole time and attention 
to agrieultural problems. 

With this brief statement of our work I may ask if your question is, whether I 
favour the establishment of an institute for agricultural research or whether I think 
the Experimental Farm system should be so developed as to provide for the proper 
assistance and equipment for that kind of work. 


Mr. THowPsoN: That was not exactly my point. My view is that ink work, for 
instance, should not be done by you at all. that is something that should be done by a 
central institute. You have researchers for agriculture problems. Agriculture is one 
of our great resources. What I wish to know is whether in your judgment it would be 
better to extend the system which you already have and of which you are the head in 
the Department of Agriculture, or establish a central research institute here, or some- 
where else in which certain kinds of research work would be done that is at present 
done by you. 

Dr. Snuvr: A central research institute could do a part of the work and do it 
well, but from what I have said as to the necessity of land and plants and animals in 
the solution of agricultural problems it must necessarily follow that if we had a 
separate agricultural research institute provision for these would have to be made. 
All institutes carrying on agricultural research are so provided. 'To carry on its work 
effectively and economically such an institute could be affiliated with the Experimental 
Farm system. For if it did not use the lands of the Experimental Farm system, such 
lands would have to be acquired in different parts of the Dominion, in order that the 
factors of soil and climate may be studied in connection with the investigations. I 
am speaking not only of chemical work but also that of biological character. Conse- 
quently any severance of the chemical investigational work from the Experimental 
Farm system would be detrimental to agricultural interest, unless provisions were 
made by the Research Institute for land and crops and animals. It seems to me that 
such would be an unnecessary duplication. It is a debateable subject, but from what 
I have already said as to the development of certain phases of our work, it is evident 
that the purely scientific work of agriculture must be proceeded with if we are going 
to make any material progress. It is only the facts as revealed by scientific investiga- 
tion which will place us in a different position to-morrow from what we are in to-day— 
it is only by ascertaining these facts, these fundamental facts that we can make 
progress. We can demonstrate and set forth the knowledge that we have at present, 
and this is valuable, but if we are to make any permanent advance there must be 
scientific investigation. That brings me to another matter. If there is to be good 
work in scientific investigation it must be uncontrolled, in the sense of being free 
from petty regulations. There must be an opportunity for continuous and unin- 
terrupted, patient and free work, and that work must be done in the right atmosphere. 
It is the same in science as itis in art. The investigator ought to be as free as possible 
from routine work, and from the rules and regulations found necessary in the prosecu- 
tion of routine work. I think in this science is very much on the same lines as art, 
that is in the higher planes. The routine, which is inevitable in the larger number of 
governmental institutions and laboratories is irksome to the investigator. "The scien- 
tifie worker considers irritating and annoying the rules and regulations of a hard and 
fast discipline. They are not merely distasteful, but they spoil and prevent the best 
work. - Indeed, in my opinion, they are absolutely inimical to the best work being 
done. You have asked me whether I would enlarge the present Farm system or 
whether I would like to see a separate institution. It occurs to me that any wise and 
successful development of say the Division of Chemistry, with respect to purely 
investigational work, would mean its being set free from purely departmental rules 
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and being relieved of a very large amount of work which falls to its share at the present 
time. I am not complaining. If I had any complaint to make, this would not be the 
place to make it. I am merely stating what is necessary for investigational work of 
the most profound character. I know it is one of those inevitable necessities of Gov- 
ernment departments that there must be these things of which I have spoken. There 
must necessarily be routine and regulations and restrictions which would preclude the 
possibility of the highest class of work being done. 

Having said so much, I would say this in answer to your question: i is possible 
to develop the Division of Chemistry, and to do more work and better work in connec- 
tion with agricultural problems with which chemistry may be more or less related 
and of which there is a large number, but such is scarcely possible under purely gov- 
ernmental control and conditions. Chemistry is a fundamental science in connection 
with the larger number of our problems. It is possible but it would not be at all 
desirable to have a remodelling of the present system by merely adding to the staff 
and to the accommodation and equipment. That is my opinion. Research is not best 
carried on solely under Government regime. The controlling and directing body of 
a research institute should be made up largely of scientific men. I am sure matters 
will not be satisfactory if such is not the case. Government of course should have 
its share of control, but this should be chiefly as regards finances. The board of 
trustees should have among its members the best scientific men in the country. 


Mr. Nickie: I think that what we want to know is—we are all agreed as to the 
wisdom and necessity of scientific research—what we want is information from the 
point of view of agriculture as to what would be the best method of securing results, 
from that Department; whether there should be a central institute; whether the 
system at present in vogue, should be continued, or whether you can suggest some other 
system in regard to the Experimental Farm and the Department of Agriculture. 


Dr. Snurr: That is not an easy quéstion to answer satisfactorily off-hand. Some 
consideration as to plans and details would be desirable. It has been a matter in the 
. minds of many of us for years but I confess that I am not prepared at the moment to 
lay down a hard and fast plan which would he workable with regard to that matter. 
Several schemes might be considered. 


Mr. Nickie: Do you consider the matter as a debateable one? 


Dr. Suurt: Yes, I do. In that connection, I feel that it would be highly desir 
able, if it could be satisfactorily arranged, that the control and direction of the purely 
investigational work could be placed in the hands of a board of trustees in which men 
from the universities, as well as the Government, would have a place. I think that 
would be highly desirable. Indeed, I think it is really necessary to secure the very 
best results; there should be men of science, intelligence and training to encourage and 
direct the work. That would, of course, mean a distinct breaking away from the 
system as it is at present. There is no doubt that a larger amount of money would be 
necessary for the support of such an institute or division and this would have to be 
found by the Government. 


Mr. McGaBBoN: You would prefer having purely agricultural problems left with 
yourself in your own laboratories. 


Dr. Suurt: What I wished to make clear was that I would like to have the agri- 
cultural problems separated from the larger amount of the necessary routine and con- 
trol work which occupies time and diverts the attention from regulations, which are 
more or less irritating and annoying. I also say that the establishment of a research 
institute in a building merely could not adequately undertake the solution of agricul- 
tural problems, unless lands and other necessary equipment were provided.- Possibly 
if the National Research Institute under the control of a Board of Trustees, were 
affiliated with the Experimental Farm System, the Division of Chemistry, might be 
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transferred to the Institute with good effect. Or the Division of Chemistry might be 
made into a separate Branch or Bureau for purely investigational work with agrieul- 
tural problems, but it would be necessary to have it affiliated with the Experimental 
Farm system in order to provide land, etc., the working out of many of its investi- 
gations. Under the latter arrangement however I do not see how it could be arranged 
to have the direction and control save under purely governmental conditions—which 
in my opinion is not conducive to the highest class of investigational work. 


Dr. C. E. Saunpers, Dominion Cerealist: I was not here at the commencement of 
Dr. Shutt’s remarks, and I am not quite clear whether you expect me to say something 
on my own initiative, or whether you will ask me questions. 

The Cuamman: I said that we were here, in the first place, to ascertain the nature 
in Canada of the development of scientific industrial research, and to determine the 
best method, if that is thought advisable, of furthering that end, and in the second 
place, I said, with some hesitation, that we felt we should inquire as to the advisability, 
if a central institute were founded, of bringing about co-ordination between the various 
scientific branches already established by the Government. Those are the two main 
points. 


Dr. SaunpErs: It seems to me that an institute such as is being discussed could 
take up agricultural problems perfectly well, but of course entirely within its four 
walls. It would require land and buildings (not extensive ones) at various points 
where this work could be done. For some reasons, it would seem to me desirable that 
the purely scientific part of agricultural investigations should be separated from the 
present experimental farm s$stem. Possibly the institute might use small areas on the 
experimental farms; but it would probably be better for the institute to entirely control 
such land as would be needed for research work, in agricultural science. The main 
difficulty, as it seems to me, with which we have to contend at present, and with which 
an institute might have to contend, lies in the control of the work by the Government. 
Speaking frankly but without any personal feeling, I should say that government . 
control is based on the idea that immediate success is to be aimed at no matter what 
sacrifice of ultimate good may be necessary. The proper method of control, 
which I might by contrast call the university method (although some universities 
are managed like some governments) the proper method is to look not for immediate 
success, because immediate success often means permanent failure, but to look for 
light. Those two words success and light express the contrast between the two methods 
as well as I can put it. The Government looks for success for’ obvious reasons. 
Governments wish to please the people. They wish to be re-elected, and the ordinary 
voter wants results right now, just the very time when they cannot be had. At any 
cost therefore he must be convinced that success is being attained. Under the other 
method of control of scientific work oné is encouraged to seek not immediate success, 
but light—a very much finer and more important aim. Our experimental farms to-day 
are spending most of their time instructing the farmers, making demonstrations— 
very important work too—and solving little problems of a semi-scientifie character. 
But we are doing scarcely anything to advance the science of agriculture and are 
obliged to depend on scientifie researches performed in other countries. I think it is 
extremely undesirable that Canada, now that we have come to a sense of national 
responsibility in some respects, should be permanently dependent on the rest of the 
world for all its basic agricultural science. But I see no hope whatever for the 
experimental farms, as they are now established and governed, ever becoming the 
scientific institutions they should be. There are too many things that the Department 
requires from day to day, and these petty details prevent proper work being done. Laws 
and regulations are steadily increasing in number and red tape has become a tragedy 
rather than a joke. It is impossible for a man who has not done scientific work to fully 
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realize the futility of trying to carry on difficult researches (for which freedom of 
action and an undisturbed mind are essential) when one is impeded and harrassed by 
all sorts of annoying regulations and demands. I am not criticizing the work the farms 
are doing. It is useful work, but it is not what I think they were intended to do, nor 
what they should do. We are working at the publie end of matters and not at the 
scientific or basie ends. We are giving out information rather than acquiring it. We 
are erecting a fine looking structure on insuffieient foundations which are already 
crumbling away. 

The question arises how should an institution for scientific research be governed. 
lf it is to be a section of an ordinary department of the Government service there 
would be no use trying to do the best type of scientifie work in it. There is no hope 
for scientific research in its best form unless an institute be established which is not 
under direct, daily, departmental control. Scientists are different from ordinary 
labourers or other men doing any kind of so-called practical work, and they are 
Cifferent from ordinary clerks. They cannot do their best work when they are regu- 
lated. If a scientist is busy thinking he should be left alone and allowed to think as 
long as he wants to, and the idea of having to sign an attendance book at nine o'clock 
next morning must not be permitted to interfere with him sitting up all night if he . 
needs to do so. He must be largely his own master. Regulations and limitations . 
destroy the right spirit. A worker in science must have peace and he must have the 
proper atmosphere. If these essentials are not provided his work will seldom amount 
to much. I spent four years in researches in pure science at two of the best Ameri- 
can universities and I have occupiec! my present position for over sixteen years. I 
therefore, know at first hand the difference between the atmosphere of a university 
and that of a department of the Government. If an institute for scientific research 
could be established under the control of an independent board of scientists, it might 
accomplish a great deal both in pure and in applied science. Such an institute could, 
I think, very well take over the study of the great basie problems of scientific agri- 
culture, while the experimental farms might continue to be demonstration farms, 
teaching institutions and propaganda centres for good farming. But if the institute 
is to be organized and managed in the usual way, it will be just as unsatisfactory 
as are the experimental farms from a scientific point of view, and there would not 
be any object in transferring any of our work to it. 

There is one other point I should like to emphasize in this connection: Those of 
us who are trying to do scientifie work on the farm have found that under present 
arrangements, scientific papers are refused publication. The Printing Committee will 


-not pass them. Now, with all due respect to that committee, I do not admit the 


right of any one but a trained scientist to pronounce upon the value of a piece of 

scientific work. As long as a committee, composed of men who are not versed in 

science and who are unsympathetic towards science, is allowed to decide what shall be 

published and what shall not be published, it is not worth doing any very fine work. 
Mr. Nickie: Do I understand the committee will not permit the results? 


Dr. Saunpers: Not unless the committee consider them of “ practical” valuc. 
The chairman of the committee told me plainly that he would not allow the publica- . 
tion of purely scientific papers. I went to him having in view the publieation of 
some of my studies in heredity in cereals; but I found that there would be no use 
submitting them at all. I shall be obliged therefore to have them published somewhere 


else—not under government control. 


Mr. Nickie: Do I understand that in regard to the research work done on the 
Experimental Farm the Printing Committee reported against the publication of it? 
. Dr. Saunpers: I do not know how far the committee has gone in rejecting matter 
which has actually been submitted; but we have been warned that the committee will 
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only publish such articles as they consider of practical value—such as will increase 
the supply of bread and butter, I suppose. 


Mr. McGrsson: Was that ever brought to the attention of the Minister? 


Dr. Saunvers: I could not say. But I know that other departments of the 
government service have encountered the same difficulty. I understand the Research 
Council has not had plain sailing. Manifestly it would be absurd to establish a 
Research Institute if it could only publish such results as pleased a printing com- 
mittee which is frankly hostile to science as such. 


Mr. Tompson: I understand from Dr. Saunders that he thinks that the routine 
work which the agricultural stations are doing can be continued there, but that there 
are certain matters in connection with research that could be better done in a central 
institute. 


Dr. SAUNDERS: Yes, provided the institute were so organized as not to be sub- 
ject to departmental routine. 


Mr. Tuomrson: That goes without saying. I would like to get Dr. Saunders' 
opinion as to whether this research work could be better done in a research institute or 
whether it should be divided among the laboratories of the universities in Canada. 


Dr. Saunpers: Perhaps it might be done in both ways. But I am quite sure of 
this, that the universities of Canada should have some research work to do, because 
we must look to them for the training of the men; and I think the Government ought 
to take cognizance of this fact in establishing a central institute, and should assist the 
universities to become training centres for scientific workers. 


Mr. MoGisBow: That would not necessarily mean that they would have research 
work to do. 


Dr. SauwpERS: Yes. I think they would require to do such work at the universi- 
ties. A good research specialist can (usually) only be produced by carrying on post- 
graduate researches for a couple of years at least at a university. 


Mr. MoGispon: Would it not require that a man should have graduated in 
fundamental science previous to taking up agricultural research? 


Dr. SAvwNpERs: Certainly he should have a broad scientific education. 
Mr. McGiBBow: Would that not be an absolute necessity? 


Dr. SAUNDERS: Yes, a broad training would be necessary before he specializes in 
agricultural or any other science, because, otherwise, he would have much too narrow 
an outlook. 


Mr. McGrpson: Would the university part of his training be the first part, rather 
than the latter part? 


Dr. Saunpers: The university part is to train a man up to the point where he 

is fit independently to take up the great problems that will be submitted to him. I 

should say that the universities would require to have a regular department of agricul- 

tural science where post-graduate work could be carried on, before we could expect to 

get men from the universities fit to be leaders in a central institute. It would 

obviously be undesirable to import the whole staff for such an institute. I do not 
think that Canada should contemplate any such course. 


Mr. NickLE: You do not think that there is any marked cleavage between indus- 
trial research and pure science as we ordinarily use that word? 


Dr. Saunpers: There is a distinction, certainly, but one runs into the other. 
Industrial research looks for light on a specific detail. The scientific worker as such, 
is looking for light too; but if he is advancing in one direction, and perceives more 
light in another, he turns and goes after the larger light. That is why he must not 
be worried by instructions to hand in a report on that first subject by the end of the 
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month, because he may have discovered a far more important subject on which he can 
submit a splendid report in the course of a few years. He must be allowed to decide 
for himself what is most important to be done. 


Mr. NickLE: In endeavouring to obtain the greater light, he may be led to some- 
thing of much greater importance than the problem to which his attention had been 
first directed. 


Dr. Saunpers: That is the idea. 
Mr. Nickie: Very often pure science may turn itself to industrial advantage. 


Dr. SauwpEns: It does. It is the foundation. Applied science is built on pure 
science. But the great, basic laws of science are rather like Maeterlinck's blue-bird of 
happiness, very difficult to find if you hunt directly for them. In pure science you do 
not always get what you start out to seek, but you may discover something far better. 
The whole of an aniline dye industry of Germany was based on an accidental discovery 
made by a chemist who was carrying on a research in another direction. 


Mr. Nickie: In order words, the pecuniary advantage of some knowledge that is 
obtained today may be thought to be negligible, and yet in the realm of the ultimate 
future it may prove to be of immense financial advantage. 

Dr. SauNDERS: Yes, sir. 

The CnHamMaN: You were speaking of fundamental problems which are so 
diffieult to follow out and investigate when the investigator is constantly interrupted 
by routine matters. In your opinion, is it possible to have any government institution 
which could deal with fundamental problems? 

Dr. Saunpers: I think so, although I think that the proper spirit could more 
readily be obtained under university control. But if a research institute were governed 
by an independent commission of scientists a good atmosphere for scientifie research 
could be provided. But, as I said before, I would not consider such an institute as 
likely to be useful in pure science unless it were organized on an independent plan and 
were given very much more freedom than is generally allowed in government depart- 
ments. ; 

The CHamMAN: As things are at present constituted, and in view of the practical 
and politieal defects which must always prevail, do you think that a central institute, 
if founded here, would be of any use to the Department of Agriculture in solving its 
laboratory problems? Would there be some co-operation between the Department of 
Agriculture and such an institute? 

Dr. Saunpers: There might be. So far as my work-is concerned, nearly all my 
problems are filed problems, but I have a few problems which could be perfectly well 
dealt with in such a place. I do not know however that there would be any great 
advantage in removing the laboratories from where they are now situated. Practically 
all of the more scientifie part of my work is done in the field, and could not of course 
be dealt with within the walls of a building. 


Mr. MeGreBow: I take it that you would rather have the laboratories under your 
own direction than in an institute in Ottawa. 

Dr. SAUNDERS: Yes, for personal reasons; but I do not think it would make a very 
great deal of difference, so far as the work is concerned. Milling and baking labora- 
tories like mine were established by the Department of Trade and Commerce for 
essentially the same kind of work. Consequently the two over-lap a good deal. Both 
could be combined in a new laboratory to do all the work, which might be more 
economical. 

Mr. MeGriBBoN: I am not looking at it from an economical standpoint, but from 
the standpoint of whether it would be better to have one directing mind, or a number 


of directing minds. 
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Dr. SauNpERS: That would depend a good deal on the minds in question. Some- 
times there are advantages in having more minds because more problems are taken up. 
Laboratory work is not a large matter in my division. My fundamental, scientific 
work is chiefly in the study of heredity in plants, which of course involves field work; 
but there is no reason whatever why a central institute could not control such field 
work if it were thought desirable. It could purchase or rent the small areas required. 
It is only when the work becomes of a more practical character that large areas are 
required for the propagation of the best new sorts of cereals. 


Prof. Epwarp E. Prince: I propose to confine myself very largely to the fisheries 
as a great natural resource of this country, and a lucrative industry because I feel 
that the future development of our fisheries depends upon scientifie knowledge more 
than anything else, and that the decay of the fisheries, which has already begun, is 
due very largely to ignorance. There is no greater source of decay in exploiting any 
great natural resource than ignorance. The fisheries have already shown signs of 
some decline, so that I am an advocate of scientific research and scientific knowledge 
in regard to this great natural resource. I do not know whether the members of the 
committee are familiar with my work, but without I hope being regarded as egostistic 
I shall devote a few words to my experience. 

I was appointed in October, 1892, as scientific adviser upon fishery matters by 
Sir Hibbert Tupper, who was at the time the Minister of Marine. He felt the need of 
scientific advice. He had plenty of what was called practical untrained advice, officials 
who knew all the red tape of the department; but, as he told me himself, he felt that 
he needed some advice continually on fishery questions from some trained man, and as 
I had had great experience in Scotland, England and Ireland, having made quite a 
number of fishery surveys and having also been one of the pioneers in the study of fish 
life in the sea, he thought I was qualified for the position, and I was appointed. 

During many years of my official life, I have felt what others have expressed 
to-day, that official rules and routine do not encourage a scientific man. He feels 
himself hampered at every point, and consequently carries on any scientific work 
which would be of benefit to the country, under great difficulties. As an illustration 
of what I mean by a scientific knowledge having a practical value in regard to the 
fisheries, I will refer to the circumstances which led me, when attending the univer- 
sity in Scotland, to take up fisheries research and become a fishery expert. The British 
Government had been asked repeatedly to pass laws in regard to steam trawling, and 
to prevent this method of fishing upon certain grounds in the sea because they were 
said to be spawning grounds. Commissions were held under great authorities like 
Professor Huxley and others, at which evidence was given by fishermen. Some fifty 
thousand Scottish fishermen testified that great quantities of spawn were destroyed 
by steam trawling, that the young fish were destroyed in immense quantities, 
and they urged that laws be passed to stop that method of fishing. The 
fishermen were asked where the spawn lay. They described the spawning grounds 
and told how they got up specimens of the spawn from the bottom. I was 
appointed by the Scottish Fisheries Board to work under a very distinguished 
authority, in fact the greatest authority on fisheries living, I think, Professor McIntosh. 
He asked me to find out where the fishes laid their eggs. I dredged and trawled for 
quite a long time from Government boats, and could get no spawn whatever on the 
banks which were claimed to be the greatest spawning grounds for haddock, herring, 
flat fish and plaice. I then used tow nets in the water and I found that the eggs of the 
fishes instead of being at the bottom, as fishermen had said, were floating near the 
top, and that the fishermen were all wrong in their opinion that the trawl destroyed 
the spawn, for the simple reason that the spawn was not at the bottom to be destroyed. 
The laws preventing trawling on alleged spawning grounds were therefore entirely 
erroneous, and I am glad to say that this fact awakened the public mind, and it 
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awakened the fishermen too, because they burnt in effigy some of the men who made 
this discovery of floating spawn. The public were awakened, and they said: We must 
not rely on the evidence of practical men any longer; we must get expert information, 
and that led to the Scottish Fishery Board inaugurating a system of fishery researches 
which have been carried on ever since. Every enlightened country has done the same 
thing, has carried on fishery researches in their seas and lakes and rivers with great 
advantage to the fisheries; so that the late Lord Lyon Playfair, who knew a great deal 
about this work, announced in the House of Lords a few years ago that fishery laws 
based on unscientific information were worthless and harmful. He gave some 
examples, citing particularly the herring industry as being directed by laws based on 
unscientific information which had proved destructive to the herring fisheries on the 
west of Scotland. 4 

I may say in parenthesis that the herring is the only fish of great economie value 
that lays its eggs on the bottom. I may also add that trawlers cannot trawl on herring 
spawning ground because it is very rough rocky ground as a rule; so that herring are 
protected in that way. i í 

I have been the scientific advisor to a great extent in the naval service of the 
Department of Fisheries for many years, and have continually been giving scientific 
opinions on various matters. It would astonish perhaps the committee to know that 
I get letters from all parts of the world asking for information on fish and fisheries. 
Within the last few days I have received letters from New Zealand, Australia, and 
India asking my opinion as to fishery questions. Of course, I have gathered a great 
deal of information about our fisheries all over Canada, and have visited practically 
every part of Canada with the exception of the Yukon. I have also been chairman 
of about twelve government commissions appointed to investigate various fisheries, 
suck as lobster, or shad, or salmon in British Columbia, the Government having felt 
that a scientific man at the head of these committees of investigation was desirable. 
I am also chairman of the Arctic Expedition Committee, of the Fish Refrigerating 
Committee of the Research Council; and for many years have been a member of the 
international eommission dealing with international fishery questions under the 
Treaty of 1908. Fish hatching and hatcheries were for fourteen years (1895-1909) 
under my charge, though placed under other superintendence in recent years. What 
struck me very much as a departmental offieial was the uncertainty when technical 
problems arose as to who should deal with them. If it were a question of say the 
analysis of samples of water from lakes in which we were going to plant fish they 
might go to six or eight different authorities; frequently they were sent to Dr. Shutt, 
Central Experimental Farm. He has done a great deal of this work as a scientific 
analyst. It might go to the Inland Revenue Department's chemist, or to the Customs 
Department's chemist, or to half a dozen other departments which have chemists on 
their staffs who can undertake the analysis of water. I often felt that there should 
be some one authority to which these samples should go. There are at least ten 
different departments that are at present dealing with fishery matters. There is the 
Naval Department, the Interior Department, which deals with fisheries in some reports; 
the Inland Revenue Department, the Customs Department, the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, the Mines Department, the Census Bureau, which recently published 
an extended report on fisheries, the Agriculture Department, and the Natural Resources 
and Conservation Commission. Most of these reports published by commissions and 
departments, other than the Fisheries Department, are compilations instead of being 
original work by men who are experts on fisheries. 

This waste of energy and duplication, and re-duplieation, seems to me one of the 
greatest weaknesses of our present system and some centralization is absolutely neces- 
sary where scientific questions dealing with fisheries, as with other matters, can be dealt 
with economically by qualified experts. I know I am on controversial ground but 
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official heads like to have big departments and the more officials they have the more 
credit they think attaches to themselves. So that each department wants 1ts own 
lawyer, architect, biologist and medical officer, and all duplieation goes on in order 
to enlarge the staff and make the department important. The idea is duplication and 
waste of money. What is the remedy under this condition of things? I, myself, 
suggested in the Fisheries Report, 1893, page 188, the creation of a biological station. 
This has grown into a system which is under the Biological Board of Canada. The 
Biological Board of Canada was started in 1898 and worked for under the Naval 
Department, which was then the Fisheries Department, but it found itself so con- 
tinually hampered and trammelled by red tape and all kinds of petty official inter- 
ference that there was some danger that the best scientific men would resign from the 
"Board. For the sake of efficiency it was represented very strongly to Sir Douglas 
Hazen, when he was Minister of Fisheries, that the Biological Board must be made 
more independent of the Department but still under the Minister’s control. This was 
done. ` A special Act was passed by Parliament. The Biological Board Act, 2 George 
V, chap. 6, and the Biological Board was given that freedom which was essential to 
suecessful scientifie work, and for some years now the Board has gone on successfully 
doing its work in a most satisfactory way as the Deputy Minister has cordially testified, 
free from red tape official interference. The results have been that quite a number 
of important reports have been published. These reports are mainly the work of scien- 
tifie men who have worked without fee or reward. The Biological Board consists of 
nine men, including myself. They are representatives sent by the great universities and 
all are eminent Biologists, McGill, Toronto, Laval and Queens and other universities 
are represented on this Board. By the Act creating this Board these men are precluded 
from taking any honorarium or fee. They do their work gratis. Their expenses -~are 
paid and their board. I am the only paid official on the Board. Dr. Macallum is 
the Secretary-Treasurer. This splendid work has been done largely by the honorary 
system. ‘Some junior biologists, who are distinguished graduates, appointed by the 
Board to do definite work, receive somewhat inadequate pay, and recently the Board 
appointed two permanent officers in charge of the stations, one of whom is on the 
Atlantic coast, and the other on the Pacific. About 150 reports have been published, 
by the Biological Board, of work done at these stations. I would like to indicate in 
a few words what the reports cover, so that the Committee may see that this technical 
scientific work is of practical importance to the fisheries. Broadly speaking, the 
reports cover about 10 separate fields. They are, first of all, problems of a strictly 
practical nature, like the sawdust question as affecting fish life, also experiments with 
respect to the use of dynamite and other explosives. Dynamite and other explosives 
have been used by the fishermen, and the effect of that was investigated and it was 
shown how harmful it was. There have been bait experiments and tests with different 
kinds of bait, to inform the fishermen how they might use neglected bait resources and 
make better catches of fish. Very important investigations were carried on upon our 
valuable seaweed resources. The great B. C. kelp beds were investigated by Professor 
A. T. Cameron, of Winnipeg, who showed what great commercial products might be 
secured from this source. The question of freezing and curing fish has been 
investigated and these curing experiments have had good results, because under a 
distinguished lady, a biochemist, Dr. Olive Patterson, the fish were cured under the 
best scientific conditions. Specimens were sent round to members of Parliament and 
to various authorities to ask them what they thought of these cured fish which were 
prepared by the Biological Board, and they were unanimously declared to be the best 
finnan-haddie that ever appeared on the table of these people who got them. That was 
an important practical result. It was shown how the best finan-haddie could be 
produced. The finnan-haddie generally prepared in Canada have not the high 
repute in the market that other finnan-haddie have. They are supposed to. be an 
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inferior production compared with the Scotch and English finnan-haddies . Then 
there was the study of the food of the finny tribes, because wherever the feeding 
grounds are found the fish will gather, and it is important to know therefore where 
the food occurs. There are a number of reports by Professor R. Ramsay Wright and 
iProfessor Playfair MeMurrich on this question of floating fish food, etc. The Board 
planned studies of the diseases and parasites of fish, and on the spawning habits and 
life history of fish. These researches are in many cases still going on. The study 
of fishing operations, fishing gear and the use of various new baits is an important 
field and must be of benefit in the future to the fishermen. We have had special 
investigations on the oyster and the clam beds. It was found that much needed 
information of a technical character was entirely lacking in regard to oysters, clams, 
scallops and other shell fish and valuable reports have been issued dealing with them. 
Then a very important problem was the great lobster industry. We have had a special 
investigation in regard to the decline of the lobster, and methods of restoring the 
lobster to plentitude and a number of reports have been published. Then we have 
had chemieal, hydrographieal and physieal investigations of the waters which form 
the habitat of fish, and these bear vitally on the prosperity of the fisheries. These 
physical researches are of importance to the fisheries as a commercial enterprise. We 
also have a series of reports of a faunistic and botanical nature, a series numbering 


no less than twenty. These faunistie researches upon all kinds of life in the sea and 


in inland waters have a direct bearing on the abundance of fish. 'Then the Biological 
Board started researches on the utilization of fish waste and production of fish 
manures. This subject is one in regard to which several publications have been issued, 
and we have had great assistance from Dr. Shutt, of the Experimental Farm, in the 
analysis of fish fertiliser produets, especially dogfish and other waste fish. This rough 
survey indicates what the Biological Board has attempted to accomplish 


‘and the large field the fisheries afford for researches at our biological stations. 


The question naturally arises, what is the best method of ensuring the best results 
from such technical researches. I myself have had experience of three different methods, 
namely, departmental researches under official departmental control; researches car- 
ried on in universities under academic conditions, and researches carried on in special 
research laboratories. From my long experience I unhesitatingly say that the research 
laboratory is the one in which the best work can be done. The enthusiastic trained 
worker can investigate and know that he is left free to do his work in the best way. 


_I was a university instructor myself in Scotland, and I know that even there, how- 


ever enthusiastic a man might be about research, the main object of the university 
staff is the training of students for professions. Everything is concentrated on that, 
on training men for various professions. It has been said that Germany is an illus- 
tration of the conversion of universities into research institutes. So far as they 
became research institutes they failed as universities. I will illustrate this by an 
example. A man who wanted to study my object, biology, might go to Jena in order 
to be under Professor Haeckel. I have known them do this; they have gone to Jena 
to study under Haeckel. But during the several years which they spent at Jena they 
never saw Haeckel, because instead of teaching he was busy with research. A friend 
of mine went to Heidleburg to study under Carl Gegenbaur, the great anatomist, 
and he told me that he never saw Gegenbaur the whole time he was there, he was so 
busy with research. An exceptional man may be able to do both research and academic 
duties, but the professor, who is doing his duty as a teacher, has his spare time only 
for research. Therefore, I favour a central research institution devoted solely to 
original investigation. 'The preparatory and thorough training of men for research 
is, of course, the great duty of a university. The fact is that in Canada we have too 
little of that special advanced training in the universities. The Biological Board has 
found year after year, that there were not enough men training to take up problems 
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-which might be urgently waiting solution. Students are anxious to qualify for 
medicine, law, the church, ete., and there is a lack of men qualified to take up original 
scientific research. 

Now, if the universities can devote themselves to the training of men for technical] 
research, they will be helping a great deal in furthering the advance of scientific and 
practical work in the country. Professor Clark, of Queens, recently appeared before 
the committee and I believe admitted that he intended to devote himself to research 
at Queen’s University by relinquishing his university duties proper. He would give 
up his teaching largely, and devote himself to research. Of course, the two things 
are, to some extent distinct. University training should lead to research. The student 
who bégins research too soon makes a mistake. No man ean begin research until he 
has had a thorough training in the general principles of science, chemistry, physics, 
and I would say languages, too, are necessary because in order to read scientific litera- 
ture he must have a knowledge of several languages. Therefore, a university training 
is essential as a preliminary to advanced research later on. 


Mr. Wumpen: Is it possible for a professor who is not doing a regular amount 
of research work to produce research students, to give them the spirit and the attitude. 
If they are diverted into merely routine instruction or have to devote themselves to 
the duties imposed upon them by the university authorities, how are they going to 
give the student of the third or fourth year spirit? 


Dr. Prince: Any teacher in a university who is not an enthusiast has no place 
there. I remember that I myself was a pupil of Sir Michael Foster, the great physi- 
ologist, and he gave lectures in the University of Cambridge, but he inspired every 
student to go on with research. No man passed through Sir Michael’s classes without 
feeling that he would like to take up some original physiological problem. "That was 
the result of his ordinary university work preparing for the usual degree. I myself 
was inspired with enthusiasm under such great biologieal teachers as Professor Adam 
Sedgwick, of Cambridge, and Professor McIntosh, of St. Andrews. On the other hand, 
I have been under professors who killed enthusiasm. Perhaps these are men of the 
type you were referring to. A teacher in a university can inspire men to take up 
research by the instruction they give in the usual university course. I would not pre- 
clude a university from research, I would encourage it. In Scotland the regular uni- 
versity work does not kill the desire of the student to carry on research. 


Mr. THomrson: Which system has produced the great scientists in England, such. 
as Darwin, Huxley, or Tyndall, or Olark Maxwell? 


Dr. Prince: I am very glad that Dr. Thompson has raised that point. We have 
been looking very critically at Germany lately. One of the most remarkable points about 
German science is that it is now recognized how very few men of the highest rank it 
has produced. The leaders in science, the great men in biological, physical and other 
sciences, are either British or French. Charles Darwin, Sir J. J. Thompson, Lord 
Rayleigh, Sir J. Y. Simpson, Lord Lister, Lord Kelvin, and a host of others who could 
be named as occupying the first rank. German scientists have looked up to British 
leaders. The German system produced largely not original workers but plodders at 
problems which other better trained, better qualified scientists gave them to solve. 
Darwin gave Germany a multitude of problems and she worked them out laboriously. 
Tf you want to produce original men the German system is not the system to adopt; 
it is a system by which profound problems thought out by great men are taken up and 
further developed. Imagine Sir Isaac Newton being told by a department or by a 
university to discover the law of gravitation. Sir Isaac Newton, founder of the 
modern science of physics was produced by a university system which is the system of 
thorough training and culture in the largest sense. I am very glad that that point was 


raised, because the more one looks into the question of original research, the more 
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one finds that the German system did not produce the great pioneers and leaders in 
science, but mainly laborious and patient followers. Take radium studies, Professor 
Rutherford, late of McGill University, is one of the leading men in that most recent 
field of science. In France the same condition prevails. It produces original scientific 
leaders. 

The CHamMaN: What is your view with regard to the aid which a central insti- 
tute for research would give you in your special problems. 

Dr. PniNcE: I rather think that it would be an advantage for the biological stations 

to be affiliated to some central authority. These biological stations deal with work in 
_the field in which I have all my life been interested, and in some way they should be 
_affiliated or connected with the central institute, so that it would be part of its system. 
As Dr. Shutt said in regard to agricultural researches, they must be carried on in the 
field and a large amount of fishery research likewise must be carried on in the sea and 
inland waters. It cannot be done wholly in a central institute, but the central insti- 
tute, directing scientific body, would be able to give the direction and provide the appa- 
ratus for such researches and it would be of very great value to a department like ours 
to have the assistance of such centralized organization of eminent scientists to solve 
the problems. 

Mr. Tuompson: There is no doubt in your mind, I take it, that we should have a 
central research institute? 

Dr. Privce: Yes, I think that would certainly produce the most economic results, 
and would avoid the duplication and waste in scientific investigation and in publication 
of technical reports which at present goes on. 

The CuamMan: Would you lay some stress on the need of having the same inde- 
pendence as your Board has? 

Dr. Prince: I may reply to that by a personal allusion. I began and worked for 
many years as an enthusiastic fishery expert, and official Departmental association has 
knocked all the enthusiasm out of me. I am an enthusiastic scientist without 
enthusiasm. 

Dr. Macattum: The present biological stations are open only for a certain time 
of the year. The climate determines that. These stations cannot be manned as they 
ought to be for certain problems, such as for instance the chemistry and bacteriology 
of the fish curing. ‘Could not that work be carried on best by an establishment that 
would be open all the year round, by some central establishment Professor Prince?. 

Dr. Prince: Yes, the material could be secured in the sea and shipped and most 
satisfactorily dealt with. The material could be sent to a central point and worked 
up there as is the case in most scientific laboratories. 

Dr. Macattum: Is not the bio-chemistry of fish products a subject that calls for 
special qualifications in the way of research training? 

Dr. Prince: Bio-chemistry is such a new science that it is rather difficult for me 
to reply to that. It is becoming more and more important. It touches so many diverse 
fields. It is being realized that some of the most practical questions in regard to food 
are bio-chemical questions, and the bio-chemists require to be specially and thoroughly 
trained. We have a very few bio-chemists in this country, and there is a great and 
expanding field open. The universities would require to train bio-chemists. Students 
might be encouraged to take up bio-chemistry if they were assured that there was some 
permanent work for them in connection with the central research institute. At present, 
the bio-chemist may feel uncertain as to what may become of him after he has passed 
through his long and difficult training, and that is an important feature about a central 
institute, it offers careers to such men. A large staff of workers would be necessary 
and the best men could look forward to some permanent career. It would also insure 
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the publieation of their results which, as Dr. Charles Saunders pointed out, is very 
important. The Biological Board has published a number of volumes from 1901 to 
1918, and now we are warned that no more will be printed. A central institute would 
issue bulletins which would be of international as well as national importance. 


The Committee adjourned. 


D 


Fripay, June 13, 1919. 
The Committee met at 10.30. a.m., Mr. Thompson, Acting Chairman, presiding. 


The Acrixa Cuamman: We have with us this morning Dr. Stratton, of the Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, who has very kindly come to give us his experience. 


Dr. S. W. SrRATTON, Director, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C. 


The Acting CHarrMAN: We have no particular method of presenting the evidence 
before this Committee. Each witness proceeds to make his statement in his own way. 

Mr. Suearp: If the Doctor would kindly give us briefly an outline of the Bureau 
of Standards! work, it might be of assistance. 


Dr. SrRATTON: I have no special topies this morning, nor any particular way of 
presenting the matter. The subject is one in which I am greatly interested, and if 
anything I can say or do would enlighten the Committee on this subject of establishing 
a similar institution in this country, I am sure it will give me very great pleasure to 
assist you. I think perhaps you had better proceed in the way you are accustomed 
to, and I imagine your methods are not greatly different from the methods of our own 
committees. Do not hesitate at any time to interrupt or ask questions. It is only by 
questions that very often the important points are brought out. 

First, the Bureau of Standards was established in 1901. At that time our 
Government had a small Weights and Measures Department which grew out of the 
necessity for standards of length in our coast survey service and standards of weights 
and measure in the Customs service; it consisted of four or five rooms, and perhaps 
half a dozen employees, it performed little or no functions for the public and its 
activities were confined to length, weight and capacity standard. At that time we 
were securing our electrical and many other standards from the German institutions. 
No provision was made for the standards of scientific work such as temperature, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, ete. , The law establishing the Bureau of Standards was enacted in 
1901. It took two years to select the site, make the plans and erect the first building. 
The original appropriation was $250,000 for the building, which was divided into two 
buildings, requiring an additional $75,000, a staff of 14 or 15 people, and perhaps 
$100,000 for equipment. That would mean at the present time about double that: 
amount. The bureau was located two or three miles from Washington, in a neighbour-, 
hood which we felt would be reasonably free from commercial or popular development. 
That has been a good thing in many ways, but it has had its drawbacks. We have 
never been interfered with as far as traffic or the development of a poor class of build- 
ings is concerned, but the land about the bureau is largely held by speculators and it 
has been very difficult to get land for our extensions, and very difficult to secure houses 
in the neighbourhood of the character that our people wish. On the other hand, the 
traffic to this institution is in the reverse direction. Those who live in the city go out 


to the bureau in the morning, and they come into the city in the evening, so that the 
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transportation problem is fairly well handled, and that is a question to which you 
must give-careful consideration in establishing your own institution. I refer to the 
transportation problem and the comfort of the employees. It will add very greatly to - 
the efficiency of the institution if it is established in a place which is accessible and 
around which the employees can live comfortably. The bureau site now consists of 
30 acres. The recent acquisitions have been at a cost of $8,000 per acre, making 
approximately $200,000 for the site. The first building provided for was divided into 
two, and I think you will probably do the same thing. One building is a laboratory 
and the other containing the power plant and heavier mechanical facilities that always 
go with such an institution. That should be central. A building should be provided 
for this power and heating equipment about which all of the others can be grouped, the 
other buildings, as they have been added from time to time, are connected with this 
central building by tunnels. Steam pipes can be carried from one building to another. 
In investigational work one never knows what facilities are going to be required, and 
in the kind of problems taken up by the Government in an institution of this kind 
you are going to need exceptional facilities, you can install from our power house, as 
it is called, or mechanical shop, to any other room in any other building, steam pipes, 
water-pipes or electrical wires, without piercing the walls and without any great labour. 
That is a matter which your architect will look out for and about which we can prob- 
ably be of some assistance. The type of building selected in the first place is rein- 
forced concrete for solidity, faced with a very pleasant type of local brick and trimmed 
in limestone. In this country you might substitute your ordinary building material, 
but the particular feature of our laboratories is that the floor plans are much the same. 
Partitions are carried up from the bottom to thé top resulting in a very strong cellular 
construction. You never know where you are going to put a heavy piece of machinery, 
weighing tons, or whether the apparatus is going to be a delicate mechanism. That 
has been a great surprise to us, and the most important thing that must be looked after 
in your construction. Our late building, the two that have been built recently, are 
what would be termed mill-construction, reinforced concrete for the floors, columns 
and walls and built very strongly; before the outside is put on you would say it was a 
factory building; the outside is put on with the same brick we have used in the construc- 
tion of the former laboratories. The trimming is Indiana limestone, and makes a very 
presentable building. It would not:be a good type in this country perhaps, on account 
of the severity of the winter, but it gives splendid light. Large broad windows give 
good light in the laboratories. Our laboratories are standardized in such a way that 
a room which is used for a certain thing to-day can be used to-morrow for another; 
we have followed that throughout, so that the question of growth is provided for. 
That is approximately 200 feet long, 60 feet wide and 4 stories high, and basement; 
there are six of these. The first one was taken as a general laboratory, the power house 
and shop was built at the same time; it is practically the same. It was the first of the 


' large buildings. The others have been added from time to time. It is a very simple 


thing to move because we have standardized the laboratory rooms to a large extent. 
The next one built was the electrical laboratory so that from the first building the 
electrical section went to its permanent home, the next one built was the chemical 
laboratory. Every branch of work and almost every problem taken up involves 
chemistry of the most difficult kind and so we have met all these needs in the chemical 
laboratory. The fourth one taken up was the laboratory of metallurgy and a number 
of other things. During the war funds were provided with which to build a large 
laboratory for military purposes. Instead of building a temporary wooden structure 
we built the simple type of laboratory referréd to, one of which was built last year. That 
laboratory is approximately equal in size to three and nearly four of the others. We 
have in all three small buildings that represents an expenditure of $75,000 each, six 
that cost approximately $250,000 each and one at $1,250,000, making approximately 
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$3,000,000 as the accumulation of about 18 years. They have been built from year to 
year as the necessity arose and there has been no great burden upon the Government. 
The original plan was such that when a new building was completed some one moved 
out permanently and others got more room. The staff of the bureau at the present 
time is aproximately one thousand people. During the war it numbered something like 
1,500 and we had 300 or 400 soldiers. We found that our drafts included the 
young scientific men, and like the other countries, our military authorities were on 
the point of assigning them to other duties, but fortunately they saw the need for 
them in the work of military development of a scientific character, and we were 
allowed to select experts from the draft. About 70 per cent of this normal staff of a 
thousand are scientific and technical and about 30 per cent clerks, workmen, labourers, 

watchmen, ete. Now the basis of the Bureau organization of science. The thing that 
` has impressed me more than anything else is that you can reduce most all of these 
questions asked by the industries and by the public to the ordinary fields of physics 
and chemistry. So our organization is based upon the fields of physies, and chemistry 
and a few technical divisions, but even in the case of these technical divisions as a rule 
the work is based upon that of the scientific divisions. Now the questions of measure- 
ment are fundamental in commerce, as you know, and in industrial processes, so that 
the first thing done in the new bureau was the enlargement of the old weights and 
measures office into what we call the Weight and Measures Division of the Bureau of 
Standards. 


The Acting CHAIRMAN : Pardon me, is that the way the Mellon Institute originated. 


Dr. STRATTON: Oh, no, the old office was under the Coast and Geodetic Survey. - 
In 1901 the Bureau of Standards was established and it is rather important to keep 
that in mind because it absorbed the weights and measures work. 


The bureau's work as originally planned and carried out in our first years consisted 
in addition to weights and measures, electricity and magnetism, heat, light, and other 
standards of measurement. We had almost nothing in our country in the way of pro-, 
visions for standards of electrical measurements. We were going to German institu- 
tions for our electrical standards almost without exception. I think it was that one 
thing that influenced our Congress more than any other in providing for the estab- 
lishment of the bureau; they had two hearings in regard to the bill and the faet that 
we were depending upon foreign countries for the standardization in connection with 
the standards of measurement was the thing that impressed the committee. 

The relation of such an institution to the electrieal industries of your country 
will well warrant the expenditure that you propose. 

Our own institution receives many requests from this country along that line, we 
standardize electrical instruments for your individual units of industry and some- 
times for your officials and I may say here that in case you establish this institution 
a great deal of good can come from the interchange of ideas. You will have an 
enormous advantage over us in that respect. At the start we had the experience of 
the work in Germany and of the National Physical Laboratory in Great Britain and 
they were of great assistance to us in establishing the bureau. Now you have the 
accumulated experience of all three institutions and ean establish such an institution 
more economically and with a better organization. I see no reason why your institu- 
tion should not work in the closest harmony with ours and I think it will. The rela- 
tion between the National Laboratories is very close. No question pertaining to a 
standard of measurement is taken up and settled by our bureau without co-operating 
or at least corresponding with the National Bureaus of other countries. The closest 
relation had sprung up before the war and that will be continued and emphasized by the 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures in Paris, you can see that this is 
very essential if we are to have uniform standards throughout the world. 
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When we took up the question of candle power we had one unit of measurement 
for gas and another for electricity; Great Britain was using one standard, Germany 
another, the candle power was different in each of those countries. Now it was not 
desirable to continue that condition; we cannot do that because standards are too 
closely related to the commerce of the world and I can give you many illustrations 
of that sort. One of the principal fields of standards is that of heat and thermometry. 
You ean hardly realize what that means to the industries using high temperatures 
or to the manufactures in almost any field. Only a few years ago no uniform 
methods were available, very many industries depend upon temperature measurements 
for the success of many operations. There is hardly a branch of industry which must 
not have proper standards of temperature, and, what is equally important, proper 
methods of measurement. That is another thing to keep in mind. It is of no use 
to have a standard—you may develop all sorts of standards and measures and file 
them away, but the important thing is to make these accessible to the publie. It 
involves not only the most diffieult kinds of researches in developing these standards 
and methods of measurement, but the most difficult sort of work in making them 
available to the publie, and in teaching the publie how to use them. I know of no 
better illustration than heat measurement. Most of us are familiar with the 
thermometer. A few years ago we got our standards of the ordinary thermometer 
from abroad. Modern scientific work has made it necessary to measure low tempera- 
tures. We must measure the temperature of liquid air and liquid hydrogen. We 
are called upon to do that quite often. The separation of many gases depends upon 
that process. During the war, the production of the helium gas for the Allies 
depended upon that process. As you go up the scale, there are many temperatures to 
be measured in the industrial processes, from the boiling point of water up to the 
melting point of the ordinary metals. These temperatures are exceedingly 
important, but they involve an entirely different class of apparatus. Then there are . 
the high temperatures used in all sorts of furnace work. That brings in another 
kind of instrument, if you provide the standards in the thermometry, and the methods 
of using these standards; if you provide the facilities for testing these things, and 
comparing that apparatus—and the standard is often embodied in the apparatus— 
with the standards which your institution sets up you will need the very best men 
in that branch of physics. It involves the most difficult sort of physics. We are 
familiar with the melting point of ice, and the boiling point of water. They are 
taken as fixed points, but to-day the melting point of metals and their boiling points of 
liquids are used in exactly the same way in the testing of the heat measuring instru- 
ments. Your institution will have to maintain and preserve all these things in such 
a way that they may be made quickly available to the public. 

Another division is that of optics. But before we leave heat measurements, I 
think you can see that the question of measuring heat at industrial plants is a very 
important matter. These questions pertaining to the measurement of heat and the 
development of heat measuring instruments are just the same and handled by one 
group of experts. 

The fourth division of the Modem work is that of opties. You would be sur- 
prised at the number of optical instruments that are being applied in all sorts of 
industries, and especially in scientific investigation. A few days ago I was waited upon 
by three or four gentlemen representing an industry, and it was a question as to 
whether the colour of a certain material was permanent. While he waited, the 
sample was sent down to the laboratory and tested. I could give you many instances 
of the application of the prineiples of physies that possibly you have not heard of. 
before. That is one of the great values of an institution such as this. Instead of 
having to wait ten or twenty years before a scientific discovery is made available to 
the industries, the institution becomes a clearing house for such ‘information. It is 
the business of these people to know what is available. The ordinary manufacturer 
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or members of the publie ean go there and see what is available in scientific data or 
methods, and it is marvellous how it works out in that way. - 

The fifth division is chemistry. As stated before, nearly every problem that we 
take up in regard to materials or in regard to the development of standards involves 
the purity of materials, and so one complete division is devoted to chemistry with a 
chen ical staff. These are the scientific divisions. ; » 

Then follow the technical divisions which represent groups of applied science as 
it were, working with the industries on the one side, and with our own scientific 
sections on the other. The first of these is that of the engineering instruments and 
investigations. Throughout the industrial world there are a great many instruments, 
such as gauges, and meters of all kinds, water meters, and steam engine indicators. 
A great many of these do not come within the scope of the scientific divisions. This 
particular division handles that sort of thing and undertakes investigations which 
would be classed as mechanical engineering, but the work of this division is based 
upon physics and chemistry jand it co-operates with those divisions. 

The seventh division, or the second of the technical divisions is that of structural 
materials. That has to do with the leading structural materials. It is divided into 
several groups. The first has to do with metals, both ferrous and non-ferrous. The 
second is cement, concrete, stone and lime. The third is the clay products, and the 
fourth, miscellaneous materials such as textiles, rubber, lubricating oils and so on. 
You would be astonished to know how little is really known im regard to the actual 
properties of these materials. , There is not a single one of these subjects under this 
structural or miscellaneous material work that would not warrant the expenditure 
of every dollar that our bureau expends every year. \ i 

For example, the clay products; when the war broke out we were importing all 
of our crucible clay for certain purposes, what we call graphite crucibles are used 
for the higher temperatures in many industrial processes. I think we were making 
$25,000,000 of them a year. The industries are very apt to follow along the lines of 
tradition. In our porcelain and china industries we use the English kaolin, a 
systematic study of our refractory clays—fire clays as they are called—has shown 
that by a suitable combination we can produce a better material than the German 
clay. We study clays from the standpoint of fire resistance, their load carrying 
capacity under high temperatures, their melting point, ete. Some will carry a very 
high load, but do not have a high melting point. Others are very refractory, but will 
not carry a load, so that a retort or furnace built of it will go to pieces. Now, by 
a suitable combination of these clays, we can produce a better clay than a single one. 
But think of the conditions that existed at the outbreak of the war, the making of 
our crucibles in which the metals.for munitions were melted from German clay and 
Ceylon graphite and we had many such instances. Then again the questions of the 
clay products are very closely related to many other industries, such as glass-making, 
the question of glass-pots alone would warrant great expenditure on this material. In 
these days of new processes, the lining of a furnace must be adjusted to suit the thing 
that is being melted in it. I know of one case where a furnace lined with the wrong 
sort of refractory caused a loss of over $400,000. Gas retorts and crucibles, 
especially gas retorts and equipment of that kind, have to meet a much higher demand 
than: before. It is almost impossible to get refractories that will meet with the 
requirements of modern development. That one thing, the researches in connection 
with the clay products, is an exceedingly important one, and in itself would warrant 
the establishment of such an institution as you propose. I cannot overstate the value. 

Under miscellaneous materials we class paints and oils, paper, textiles, rubber, 
leather, lubricating oils and a few other things; the day has come when it is just as 
necessary to have standards of these materials as it is to have standards of measure- 
ments. We call them standards of quality. To-day paper is bought and sold by a 
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specification and test, it is the same with textiles and other material. The day is not 
far distant when you perhaps will require the branding of all materials, and that it 
will be a misdemeanour to sell textile or paper or anything else for other than it is. 
It is coming just as we insist upon pure food, but, that is impossible, and cannot be 
done, until you have proper standards of these materials and methods of measuring, 
I think we would have had such a law some time ago in regard to certain materials 
if we could have made it possible to administer the law. Such a law cannot be 
administered until you have your standards and methods of measurement. I know 
of no subject that needs investigation more than rubber. I mean from the standards 
of both the manufacturer and the publie, and in these matters we must always keep 
in mind the interests of the publie. Tt is not all one-sided and is not all for the 
industry, but in the long run the interests of the publie and the manufacturer are 
just the same. The user wants to get the best material that is suitable for his 
purpose. It ought to be the manufacturer's object to make the material that is 
wanted in the most economical and efficient manner. The two things are not at all 
inconsistent, in fact they go hand in hand, and if we undertake to establish a standard 
of the materials, the process is always the same. We call together the typical users. 
Such eases often arise, we sometime take from the Government service our typical 
user to begin with. It may be rubber, leather, textiles, or what not. We discuss with 
these users their needs. We try to locate, if we can, good as well as bad articles or 
material. Take the question of lubricating oil; we ask the Government engineers 
for samples of oil that have been found satisfactory, and what is equally important, 
for samples of oil that has failed, or any other material, whichever one we happen to 
be discussing. Then as a laboratory, we try to find out why the one is good and the 
other is bad, and build up what is ordinarily known as specification. It is going to 
be called a standard of quality. The term “specification” will disappear, and the 
standard of quality will take its place in a great many cases. Then we call in the 
manufacturer. He looks at this and he criticises it. He says, “I can’t make this,” 
r “I can make this.” Usually he makes valuable suggestions to the laboratory, and 
aids in building up the standard. Then the material as specified must be made, 
and so you have a hand in hand relation between the manufacturer on one side, the 
user on the other, and the investigations of the laboratory. You would be surprised to 
see how that does away with the differences between the user and the manufacturer. 
We have the establishment of a standard which the user says is a thing he wants. The 
manufacturer says, “It is a thing I can make,” and the laboratory has put it in 
scientific terms, so that it can be measured just as you measure yards and pounds. 
That is just as necessary in good business as good weights and measures. But the 
great work of such an institution is to make such scientific investigation as may 
lead to an improvement of the standard and hence the quality of the material, the 
object sought by both the user and the manufacturer. 
I think you would be interested in some of the other things that are involved. 

I will refer to our appropriations for the present year, the one which is just about to 
close. Our fiscal year ends June 30, it includes considerable military work. We have 
two forms of appropriation. Most of the regular government bureaus are provided 
for by specific or statutory appropriations, so far as personnel is concerned, that is 
each salary is fixed by law. It is a very good thing for clerical service and service of 
that kind which has been standardized. It has turned out to be not a very good thing ` 
for scientific work, because there is too little flexibility. The Legislative Bill carrying 
these provisions designates each salary, so many physicists at such a salary each and 
s0 many associate physicists, and so on. Then in addition to this regular budget we 
are given from time to time certain sums for handling specific problems. Now for 
the past year our regular appropriation for statutory positions, equipment and lump 
sums, from all sources, so far as legislative action is concerned, $1,185,000; for the 
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large building from the National Security and Defence Fund, the amount was 
$1,250,000. Congress appropriated during the year for special military work at the 
Bureau, such as military researches and standardization of munition gauges $400,000. 
Then there were transferred to us certain sums from the military department, the 
aviation service, and other services wishing problems solved, would come to the Bureau, 
and finding our own funds not sufficient, would transfer funds to carry rtogrorand 1 
think we had something like half to three-quarters of a million, so that during the 
year our total expenditures were something like three millions. 

For the coming year, the regular appropriations already made amount to $1,400,000, 
as compared with $1,185,000 for last year, showing that notwithstanding the wave of 
economy that is spreading over the country, and the discontinuance of military funds, 
our regular appropriations have inereased. Supplemental estimates have been sub- 
mitted for half a million dollars. Quite a number of urgent things have come up which 
have made it necessary to submit supplemental estimates to the amount of half a 
million dollars. The transfers during the year will probably amount approximately 
to $100,000, making in all a total of $2,000,000 appropriated or requested for the 
coming year. Leaving out the cost of the large building, the appropriation for which 
is very close to what we had last year, the appropriations show that there is a growing 
appreciation not only on the part of the publie but on the part of the members of Con- 
gress, of the value of the work of the Bureau. This sum of $1,400,000 for the coming 
year is divided as follows: for statutory salaries, $486,000; for equipment $100,000; 
for general expenses $60,000; for repairs and alterations of buildings $8,000; for care 
of grounds $6,500. That is the regular budget, salaries, equipment, and for non- 
expendable things. These items will be of interest to those of you who I hope will be 
ealled upon to submit the estimates, a great deal depends on the way the estimates 
are prepared. We have classified our expenditure into equipment consisting of 
inventoried apparatus, and general expenses consisting of expendable things such as 
coal, gas, railway travelling, and so on. Then for structural materials there is 
$125,000. As I have explained this structural material work has to do with the devel- 
opment of standards of materials.. That fund ig not at all sufficient. By means of 
it we are enabled to test a tremendous amount of government purchases of material. I 
do not know whether that has been considered in connection with the proposed insti- 
tution here, but it will certainly have to care for the standardization of materials. 
That one item alone has meant a great saving to the Government by enabling it to 
make its purchases properly. That fund also provides for investigations and tests of 
building material, under it we test all the cement used in Government buildings, and 
much of the steel and other materials. The amount of cement tested by the Bureau last 
year, if done by ordinary laboratories, would have cost $200,000. That was unusual, and 
the work was carried by the transfer of military funds. Then for testing machines 
there is $30,000. We have a very large testing machine in which we test building 
columns and other beam material. The first programme carried out was one of a series 
of steel columns. This programme was planned by the civil engineers. They explained 
what sort of columns they wanted to use, and what were the commercial shapes. We 
had these columns made and tested them on the machine. Out of this work will grow 
a lot of information that enters into the work of architects and engineers. The 
architect and engineer looks at a table to see whether a certain column will carry a 
certain weight; and some one has to produce these tables of the strength of columns. 

Finally, there are the fire resisting properties of materials. Our building codes 
in some parts of the United States are in frightful shape. Most of them have grown 
up in various States based upon traditions. All sorts of peculiar things have crept 
into them, and there is an evident desire throughout the country to have more con- 
sistent building codes and especially buildings with fire-resisting properties. The Joss 
by fire in our country is enormous every year, and so we have $35,000 set aside for 
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investigating the fire resisting properties of materials. We take concrete columns and 
put them in a furnace, and find out how these columns stand up in a fire. We take 
steel columns which have been fire-proofed, covered by some fire-resisting material, 
and subject them to a test. That is a problem which involves physics, and physics of 
the most difficult kind. Information is coming out of that fund of unmistakable value. 
Then we have an appropriation for public utility work. That is another impor- 
tant branch of work to which I would direct your attention. The day is coming 
when public utilities are going to be regulated to a certain extent. The publie at 
present are more or less suspicious of public utilities, and unfortunately the men who 
have to do with the making of regulations and laws affecting publie utilities are 
rarely familiar with the scientific things concerned in them. In our country at 
least, they have had to go for this information to the people who were trained up in 
the particular public utilities, and naturally they will always give their own side of 
it. There is the greatest need for an institution where State officials or public 
service officials can go and have ready access to information that is scientific and 
accurate. In the States we have much litigation with regard to the damage to water 
pipes by electrolopsis and with regard to the right method of installation of electric 
wires, water pipes, etc., and as to what is fair and just to the company as well as to 
the public. You will find that such an institution will supply a long felt want in 
acting as a mediator between the public and the public utility companies. We call 
this the standardization of practice. The amount appropriated for public utilities 
is $85,000 and it ought to be $250,000 Our estimate next year would probably be 
$250,000. For Radio research we have $30,000, we have a special building for that 
work. Our military department, our navy department, and two or three other 
departments are using radio, and so the Bureau undertakes scientific investigations 
that have to do with radio communication. The fund for that is $30,000, but it 
ought to be ten times that amount. To-day telegraphic communication and cable 
communication are just about what they were years ago. The war has stimulated 
progress to a large extent, but the methods of cabling have not advanced much and 
the cables are idle for a large part of the time. There is therefore a most urgent 
need for the development and improvement of these methods of communication. 
There is no reason why the telegraph should not take the place of the mails to a 
larger extent, but it must be done by methods of transmission, making it possible to 
transmit messages much more quickly. : 
Then there is colour standarization. The industries are very much interested 
in that. Many of the products, such as cotton seed oil and other materials of that 
kind depend for their value on their colour. We have developed a method of referring 
eolour to the spectrum colours and making it in such a way that the manufacturers 
ean use it. The fund for that is $10,000. I am giving you these sums that are 
appropriated for the investigation of problems in a particular field. Some of these 
will be appropriated for a year; some are appropriated continuously for a period of 
four or five years. Then there is a sum of five thousand dollars for investigating 
physical constants. That is a very important matter in connection with all sorts of 
industrial work. They must use melting points, the conductivities of materials for 
heat and electricity, and the constants used by engineers in all sorts of work. Most 
of these constants were determined years ago, some of them fifty and a hundred years 
ago. A great many of them need redetermination. They are just as importànt in 
engineering work as yard sticks and so on. Let me give you an illustration. Con- 
gress gaye us $15,000 annually for five years to determine the refrigerating constants. 
The refrigerating industry was badly in need of such things as the specific heat of 
brine, the latent heat of ice, the boiling point of ammonia, and the latent heat of 
ammonia. These are ordinary data that they had to use. These constants were 
determined very carefully and accurately, and several of them stand as classical 
productions in that line of work. Some of them are just as useful to a steam engineer 
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as they are to a refrigerating engineer. I think the determination of physical 
eonstants is provided for in your bill, as it should be. 

Then for mechanical devices there is a fund of $15,000. One interesting feature 
is that the Post Office authorities are endeavouring to prevent the use of the mails to 
promote frauds. They do not allow the use of the mails for this purpose. I do not 
know how it is in this country, but in the States there are many people who live by 
the promotion of fraudulent devices, and the Post Office referred many of these 
questions to the bureau of standards. Every industry has its patent medicines. 
Take the cement industry; millions of dollars have been put into materials which 
added to the cement are supposed to make it waterproof. It has been shown clearly 
by experiment that the cement if’ properly mixed and installed, is impervious to 
water. The country is flooded with things to put in gasoline to give it more power. 
They have even gone to the extent of professing to make fuel out of water. The 
number of electrical devices for medical purposes is simply enormous. There should 
be an institution where any government bureau or the public can go and have a 
proper answer in regard to these things, to obtain proof or disproof, and the stamp 
of disapproval in many cases is as valuable as the stamp of approval. 


Mr. Grass: Are they obliged to submit these devices for approval? 


Dr. STRATTON: No, I do not think it would be wise under our form of govern- 
ment to compel them to do so at present. | 

During the war we put over half a million dollars into the standardization of 
guages for munitions. Manufacturers are not going to give it up. They are going 
to retain that method. We will put into it $40,000 or $50,000 and make it possible 
for any manufacturer to bring his master guages to the bureau to have them stand- 
ardized. These guages were tested very largely by the block guages imported from 
Sweden. If a manufacturer wished to test a pair of calipers to measure three inches, 
or a set guage, he could build up three of these inch blocks and set them in the caliper. 
We depended formerly on the imported guages, but during the war a method of 
making these guages was discovered and there you have a splendid illustration of how 
the application of science which I will describe. There were two or three lines in the 
work in the Bureau that we felt would have no practical military application, and we 
thought of dropping them during the war. Omne was a method of measuring lens by 
means of light waves. For many years there has been a desire to have a natural 
standard of length that could not be destroyed. The problem was solved by the light 
waves. The wave rays are very short, about a fifty thousandth of an inch long as an 
average, but definite waves of a constant length can be produced. The method of 
using them is diffieult. You would find it very hard to measure distances, by counting 
the divisions on a steel tape with no minutes on it. That is what is meant in the case 
of light waves. But we have gotten beyond that now. When these standard blocks 
or end standards were developed we had to test them. We found it practically 
impossible to compare them with the length standards of the bureau. The original 
standards, metric or common, are bars with limes defining their ends, whereas these 
in question are bars with two flat parallel ends, and you test the calipers or guages 
over the ends. The value of the metre in light waves was established twenty years 
ago, and we know the relation between the yard and the metre. We measure the 
standard blocks in terms of light waves, and we can translate it into inches or centi- 
metres just as easily as you can translate pounds into dollars and cents. . It is possible 
to test the guages by this method and test them quickly. 'They have never been 
compared with any material standard of length; that is a great improvement, and it 
has turned out to be one of the most valuable things in munition or industrial work 
and will have a lasting effect. We can depend upon the light waves as a standard 
of length. The late Sir David Gill, an emünent British astronomer, advocated this 
proposition, and it only lacked the proper trial to have it adopted. It is now demon- 
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strated beyond a doubt that the light wave is a reliable standard. If ‘all the metres 
and yards were destroyed to-morrow we could go on with this work. 

The mine scales investigation cost $15,000. We found that the track, elevator, 
and mine scales were very poorly installed, and great errors occurred because the 
scales are so large you cannot take them to a particular place. We have three test 
cars, of 100,000 pounds each. 'They go over the country along the railroads and test 
these large scales. One very serious ease was that of a mine scale where the workmen 
were being defrauded out of a large part of their wages, because the scales were 
fraudulently used, but in most cases the scales were incorrect simply because there 
were no facilities for testing. It is not an easy matter to test a 100,000-pound track 
scale. It requires a good deal of work to get the weights to do it with, and they must 
be transported over the country. 

Then we have metallurgical research fund $25,000. That has to do with a 
great many important metallurgical problems, also the industrial pyrometry fund. 
Very nearly everything here could have been carried on with our regular appropria- 
‘tions, but they were insufficient. Each one of these special funds represents some 
particular group of work that ought to be emphasized and put through quickly. With 
regard to industrial pyrometry, we will develop pyrometry more rapidly than we have 
before. That is high temperature measuring in the industries. There are several 
of these methods, but I will not go into them. 

I want to say something in regard to the relation of this work to the industries. 
In the first place the various industrial representatives asked almost the same ques- 
tions. They can be grouped around certain classes of experts in definite fields of 
physics and chemistry. The relation of this bureau to the industries is, first, in 
connection with standards of and the methods of measurement, these are essential 
in all commerce and industry. Secondly, it helps the industries to solve their prob- 
lems. The policy of the bureau is rather to help industries to help themselves. We 
take up only those problems which are a benefit to an industry as a whole, and 
someone is sure to ask the question, “Why not let the industry do that themselves?” 
If you confine the work of such an institution to the problems which the industry as 
a whole needs; you have done it in an efficient and economical way. What is the use 
of a hundred units of industry working out a thing that can be done in one place? 
Furthermore, these industries have all they can handle in problems which are specific 
to their own work. If we furnish them with the standards and with the general 
underlying results of scientific work, they will assist in applying them. They will 
take it up themselves and they will establish their own research laboratories and do 
what they never could have done before. In other words, this institute will be the 
leader of all those laboratories. It will be the clearing house for certain kinds of 
knowledge, and it will lead these people to do for themselves what they never could 
do otherwise. I think that is the greatest value that comes from such an institution. 


Mr. Nickie: One of the professors of the University of Toronto, in giving 
evidence before the Committee, stated that for a number of years they endeavoured 
to stimulate post-graduate work, but ultimately they abandoned it because they found 
that all their best men went to the United States, and that there was no demand 
among the manufacturers and producers for highly trained men. What would you 
suggest, by propaganda or otherwise, as a means of stimulating the appreciation of 
the manufacturers in this country to insist on the application of scientific research 
to industry? 


Dr. STRATTON: I think the establishment of such an institution is the first 
great step in that direction. Let me finish this point and I think it will answer your 
question. Many industries are unaccustomed to going to a university for some 
strange reason. There is a very wide gap between them and the university, A great 
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many university professors have not yet arisen to the importance of this problem. 
The manufacturer does not think he can get help.at the university very often when he 
can. Even in our own case he has heard of the Bureau of Standards but 
he does not think it can assist him in a general way. However, he often 
comes to it much in the same way that the man will go to the dentist when 
he has the toothache, he is in trouble about some partieular thing, usually a 
standard or a method of measurement or he needs a material with certain properties. 
When he comes to us we help him. We say nothing about his work, we simply do 
what he wants us to do, but he has become interested and he wants more, he begins 
to look around, and soon asks himself this question, “ Why can I not do something 
of this kind?” And we have established relations with him. That is part of the 
answer to your question and the other is that we try to anticipate the needs of an 
industry very largely by working through its organizations. I presume it is the same 
with you as with us, that your industries are all organized. We have an iron and 
steel institute. All the steel men belong to it. In the ceramic industry they have 
several associations of men in the various clay products and they may want assistance. 
We work with these associations, and we ask them to appoint research committees. 
Nine times out of ten our contact arises through our own people taking an interest 
in those associations. Our ceramic and clay product men on the bureau staff are 
members of these societies; they find out these problems and take them up. The day 
4s past for these units of an industry to work alone. One of the greatest things that 
is done in these industries is getting together. They put their problems on the table 
and diseuss all matters of common interest; they have gotten beyond trying to fight 
each other, and they unite in the solution of their problems; this is only one special 
instance of it. They will soon learn to come to you with their troubles. 


Mr. Nicxue: I do not think our industries are as closely co-ordinated as yours. 
We have one large manufacturing association, but they are not co-ordinating with 
others. 


Dr. STRATTON: Start on that and the others will follow. Our experience is that 
as soon as you establish contact with an industry others will follow. It does not 
always mean doing a thing by the Government. Members of Congress sometimes say 
that they do not want to develop a paternal government as in Germany. My answer 
always is: “ Of course not, but we do want to develop a fraternal government." 

Now as to the relations of such an institute to the publie, you would be surprised 
at the great amount of good that it can do in that direction. The publie do not 
understand many of these things, especially in their dealings with manufacturies and 
industries. Even in regard to labour problems, you would be surprised at the number 
of questions that come from the labour side as to whether this should be allowed or 
not, and whether it is safe to do this or that. We are just as anxious to give them 
the right scientific knowledge as we are to give it to the manufacturer. In fact, if 
both sides knew the right thing, knew the truth, we would have few differences. This 
is especially true in the economie and efficient use of materials. We are undoubtedly 
very wasteful in the use of materials. We ought to know where a certain thing can 
best be used, and if we could only edueate the publie up to the things they ought to 
have or do we would save an enormous amount of waste. We are issuing some 
circulars along that line intended to educate people in matters of the household. It 
is a mere by-product of the bureau, but it is a saving of knowledge that would other- 
wise be wasted. One deals with weights and measures in the household. Another 
has reference to safety. Another deals with materials in the household. We have 
tried to put some of these things in simple terms so that the person in the ordinary 
walks of.life can understand them. These circulars are very popular. There are 
merely by-products that are of value. 
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Mr. Grass: How is that information diffused among the public? 


Dr. Srratron: Through publications. When a publication is issued, copies are 
sent to the technical press. The technical press is pretty well organized in the 
States. If, for example, a publieation is issued giving the results of an investigation 
in regard to a clay product, there are half a dozen papers that will publish abstracts 
of it, and we send the information to them. We do not have any free distribution 
except in the way of those popular circulars that I have referred to. We have not the 
slightest difficulty in getting the scientific and technical press to publish these 
abstracts. They are glad to do it, and we get requests for them. Individuals 
wishing further information request the publication of the bureau. Some of the more 
expensive publications are sold. When we wish to carry on propaganda among the 
public, we take the initiative and distribute some of these publications. That is a 
question that you will have to consider, the question of how best to bring the résults 
before the publie. 

I wish to emphasize a matter that does not: seem to be directly provided for in 
your bill; that is the relation of such an institution to your other government activi- 
ties. Glbuerally; government departments are carrying on a number of technical lines 
of work. You have your various Surveys, I presume, and there are others. Such an 
institution as that proposed is available for the Government départments and will 
increase their efficiency just as much as it will increase the efficiency of an industry. 
Our own institution could be applied with great profit to government work alone. 

Every technieal department of the Government has a certain thing to do, and 
the tendency of Government institutions is to do it themselves. That is largely 
because they cannot get it done elsewhere. Our Surveys comes to us for the stan- 
dardization and testing of their standards and for many pieces of apparatus. That 
enables them to use their own forces along other lines, and gives them the advantage 
of eorreetness and uniformity. 'The same is true of other technieal departments. 
There is not one that will not be involved in scientific or technological work, and they 
will use the institution just as the publie does. 


l 


Mr. Grass: Does the Bureau do work for such a department as the Department 
of Mines? 


Dr. SrRATTON: The Bureau of Mines cannot go into testing of the instruments 
for measuring the heat values of fuel and so on. The measurement of the heating 
value of fuel is a problem for a physical laboratory. Take iluminating gas. Its 
value depends on its heating value. We have almost abandoned the light standard 
of gas. It is a difficult matter to measure the heating value, it involves standards and 
methods of measurement in heat; such problems must be solved for the publie and for 
manufacturers, and the efficient way to solve them is to have one place to work them 
out. You could not have brought up a better illustration. Take our coast survey. 
It used to spend a great deal of time in the testing of its base measuring apparatus. 
It had to do so. Now we test them just as we do for manufacturers or for anybody 
else. I could give you any number of illustrations of our government work, 
particularly in regard to these departments of the government that are involved in 
the use of electricity, the distribution of power, and things of that kind. The legisla- 
tive branch of your government will find the institution invaluable. 


Mr. Nickie: In connection with your Government, the various departments that 
carry on investigation work, carry on their own work, making use of your constants? 


Dr. Stratton: Yes, their own technical work. There is another point that I 
desire to bring out and one which I do not see emphasized in the Bill. That-is the 
placing of government purchases on a proper basis. I made an investigation some 
ten or twelve years ago and I found it took several pages of large paper to detail 
the number of varieties of pencils that were used by our Government departments. 
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There was no co-operation between the various departments. In other words, there was 
no standardization of these things. What is even more important than that is the 
specification of standards of quality, I presume your Government is engaged in con- 
struction work of all kinds, involving the use of many varieties of building materials. 
There is no teason why these specifications should not be uniform and the best. 
In the case of cement we found that in the various government bureaus they were 
using different specifications. That made it dificult to test it at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The first step was to get them to adopt a uniform specification for cement and 
its testing. Our supervising architect had a specification which stated that the 
magnesia content should not be more than two and nine tenths per cent. He could 
not tell where he got the specification or the reason for it, nor could we get him to 
change. We called together the representatives of the Government, and agreed upon 
a specification as far as we could, but there was this one outstanding point, we found 
it necessary to construct a small cement mill to investigate this point. We burned 
the material there varying the magnesia cement of from 2 to 6 per cent and we 
showed that up to 5 per cent it was perfectly harmless, but that was insignificant as 
compared that the fact that we could give this knowledge to the public; serving in an 
advisory capacity to the Government results in a great saving but the value of our 
work in connection with Government standardization to the Government is insignifi- 
cant as compared with the value of giving this knowledge to the public. There is 
another thing; do not overlook, namely, the importance of such an institution in 
serving the Government in an advisory capacity your legislative bodies in matters 
pertaining to scientific work. It is a fact that legislation is too often based upon 
wrong scientific principles, there is no class of people who need more, a place to go 
for scientifie facts than those engaged in the preparation of laws or regulations. 

In State and even national legislation we found a great many cases of the incorrect 
use of terms and scientific laws in view of the lack of proper knowledge of scientific 
facts and scientific terms, this institution will be of the greatest service in ordinary 
legislative work. The day before I left a question was referred to us by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives, and it is a common thing 
for that or the other committees to refer to us with regard to scientific factd in 
connection with proposed legislation. 

A locomotive in going from New York to Chicago would meet with a different 
law regarding headlights in each State; some of the State laws were monstrosities, and 
not a single one of them was based upon correct scientific principles. That arose 
from the fact that the men charged with legislation thought that something ought to 
be done but did not know how to state or define the action of the headlight in proper 
terms. It is amazing the amount of good that such an institution can do in the 
preparation of legislation alone. 

Before closing I would like to state another reason why the industrial man has 
not applied science as he should, and why the scientifie man has not gotten as close 
to the industrial side as he should, I refer to the great gap that exists between the 
scientifie investigator and the manufacturer. ‘Take the case of the cement cited, if 
the manufacturer had undertaken to perform that experiment it would have cost him 
thousands of dollars, because his mill was a large mill burning many barrels per day, 
and to vary his product is a very serious matter. On the other hand the scientific 
investigator in his laboratory is entirely unfamiliar with the production side, he has 
not the variety of materials at hand with which to work; in the case in question we put 
in a small mill as stated before, and that enabled our scientific men to have before them 
the samples they needed for investigation, that is of the utmost importanee. I cannot 
emphasize this toó strongly. Next we put in a small paper mill The paper manu- 
facturers said that we could not succeed in standardizing paper, that there were no 
good methods of testing it, and I said, “ All right we will develop them,” the manu- 
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facturers said we could not make paper, but we got the mill, it makes a sheet of paper 
30 inches wide and we succeeded in making the samples néeded. Those are our 
methods. We can vary the product in that mill At first manufacturers claimed the 
specifications of the Government were not correct. We made up the paper in some 
cases and found out where the limit should be drawn or when the specifications could 
be improved. You could not utilize a large mill for that purpose, because it would 
stop the progress of the whole factory, we have bridged that gap. We think no more 
of operating that mill than of using any other apparatus, it has paid for itself many 
times. The manufacturers said to us, “ Where did you get that mill? We want one 
like it" And now there are several similar mills. A very short time ago the 
Siamese Government got the specifications for one to be sent over to Siam. Next 
followed small mills of other descriptions, they are pieces of laboratory apparatus, 
and the laboratory man's field is broadened, he has the means of producing the 
material he works with. As soon as the manufacturer sees that you have something 
and that you know what you are talking about, he is only too willing to co-operate, 
because it does not mean the stoppage of large plants. We have recently added in our 
metallurgic work a 1v-inch rolling mill. A few days ago I addressed the Iron and 
Steel Institute in New York, and I hesitated somewhat about showing them the 
picture of this machine. I was afraid they might think it was a little presumptuous 
on my part, but I did show it and the result was great applause, and we have 'had 
inquiries since as to where they could get such apparatus. The purpose of that mill is 
in connection with the investigating of metal and their alloys, there is no more 
important question in metallurgy than that of alloys. A little tungsten or zireomum 
or some other substance completely changes the character of the steel, and the steel 
has its character changed by its mechanical treatment. The alloy has to be made up 
and rolled and hammered, and treated in the way these things are ordinarily treated 
in the factory to see what these properties are. You must have furnaces and hydraulic 
presses in order to make these experiments with metals. The industries are asking us 
to help them do things which they have never done before. There is one very serious 
question which is arising. These industries will find in coming to you that this or 
that man is just the one they want, and they will try to get him. We have had some 
of our laboratories almost completely stripped of scientific men in the last year or 
two. This is largely due to the fact that there is no place, or very few places to-day 
in our country or yours where the educational institutions are equipped for turning 
out men prepared for technical work. It is not entirely within their functions. We 
want men for this work and the industries want men who are thoroughly grounded 
in physics and mathematics, this our universities can do, but unfortunately these 
fields are not looked upon by students as professional fields. Something should be 
done to encourage the study and teaching, especially of physics, chemistry and 
mathematics; if the universities will turn out men well grounded in these subjects they 
will be taken up rapidly by the industrial concerns of this country; that to-day is one 
of the greatest essentials in doing this sort of work. Such men can be trained by the. 
technical schools by the institution you propose to establish and by the more 
advanced industries in the methods of research as applied to the industries. 


Mr. Nickie: Can you elaborate on the question as to how the universities should 
be encouraged ? 


Dr. Stratton: There are a number of ways. The average boy when he goes to 
college has no idea of physics or other sciences as a profession. He ought to be taught 
that earlier in life. He does not know of these great opportunities along industrial 
lines, or that there is a demand for scientific men. Of course, most of the young men 
who go to college and have a leaning that way are thinking of engineering and take 
it up. The great demand in the past has been for engineers, they know little of these 
other fields. The remedy must be to popularize that work and make it known to the 
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young people starting out in their college work. The universities should recognize 
such fields exactly as they do engineering. 

Mr. Nickie: After these men become thoroughly proficient in the University of 
Toronto, it seems they are going to be taken from this country, because there is no 
opportunity for reasonably remunerative work in Canada? 

Dr. STRATTON: You need not give that a second thought. It is the other way at 
present. You are calling for our men. There are not enough of these men trained 
in fundamental science in both countries to satisfy one or two of the large institutions. 


Mr. Nickie: You think the time has come when there is a stimulative demand 


for these men? 3 

Dr. Srrarron: Worse than that, and if the present demand continues we will have 
very few teachers left in our institutions, that is a serious matter. 

Mr. Nickie: Can that be remedied by the granting of scholarships? 

-Dr. Srrarron: It should be done by raising the salaries of the scientific men, so 
that the universities can hold the best men as instructors and by granting scholarships 
to students. 'The universities must give these students better opportunities for 
research work, and make it worth their while, they must turn out students who are 
taught how to investigate. That is the main thing. Men are wanted, first of all, who 
are thoroughly grounded in the fundamental sciences. I always think of physics, 
chemistry and mathematies, there should be added technieal eourses in graduate work, 
the universities should prepare themselves for some of these things. They could turn 
out men trained in cellulose chemistry, in chemistry of rubber, ete. That is what the 
industries want. It does not mean a departure from classical science, because these 
things mean scientific work of the most advanced and difficult sorts. 


Mr. Nickie: You look upon the universities as the source for the supply of these 
men? 

Dr. STRATTON: Yes, that is the weakest point in this great problem—the supply of 
men skilled in the methods of applying science. 

Mr. NickLE: Do you think it is practicable in this country, where up to the 
present there has not been much demand by the manufacturers to carry on independent 
research work to incorporate the Mellon Institute idea with the Bureau of Standards? 

Dr. SrRATTON: That can be done. Very often the smaller units of an industry 
will advance and do something of that kind. Personally, I would like to see a govern- 
ment institution confine its work to those problems which give the information needed 
by the industries as a whole. In some cases it is probably wise to provide for the 
small unit in some specific investigation; but on the whole, the units of an industry 
will sooner or later have their own technical men and their own small laboratory and 
handle those problems. You will have to do both things, but especially the great 
fundamental problems. 

Mr. Nickie: You think that the tendency is to allow industries to establish their 
own laboratories? 4 

Dr. STRATTON: To certain extent. You cannot do everything for the manufac- 
turer; you want him to help himself. There are certain problems that come up in 
relation to his own industry, and to solve them successfully he ought to have the neces- 
sary facts. You do not want to interfere with their independence, you want to encourage 
them to improve their processes, but in this they need leadership and help. 

Mr. Nickie: In the Bureau of Standards you conduct research work along the 
line of pure science, as well as along the more narrow line of. applied science? 

Dr. Stratton: Yes, but it is difficult to draw a line between pure and applied 
science. 
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Mr. Nickie: You make no distinction? 


Dr. STRATTON: Not much. Some of these problems that come to us from the 
industries are most difficult, and involve the most difficult questions in physics and 
chemistry. / 


Mr. Nickie: The pure science of to-day is the industrial science of to-morrow? 


Dr. STRATTON: Yes, they can go hand in hand. The main thing is to educate 
the industries as to the value of science, and as to doing things better than they have 
done them before. This institution is just one of the many factors. Your educa- 
tional institutions will have their own problems. I do not know how it is in this 
' country, but in the United States the educational institutions are provincial, that is, 
supported by the various states or private endowments. They are getting greatly 
interested in this work. There are always enough problems of local interest with 
which they ean deal, and there should be no conflict between this institution and the 
edueational institution. "This institution will help every university to do better work. 
In the old days, and even now, many workers in the university engaged in problems 
which involve say the precise measurement of temperature, spend three-fourths of 
their time in doing work which they could get done at the bureau you propose to 
establish for a few dollars or even free. It is marvellous how such an institution 
will help a university to do its research work better. 

With us, and I presume it is the same with you, the need is to divert some of 
the coming generation of college men to work of this kind so that more men may be 
turned out for the scientific work. I should say that the supply to-day was about 
one-tenth of the demand, not more. I do not believe that enough real investigators 
in scientific fields are being turned out to satisfy the needs of the General Electric 
Laboratory alone, and I am sure that the Bureau of Standards could absorb every 
one of them. This institution will have a very great effect upon your educational 
institutions. It will stimulate research in them rather than work against them, and 
in turn the educational institutions will provide more men for scientific investigations 
both in the educational and industrial laboratories. 


Mr. Grass: You spoke of the development of ceramics in the United States, and 
you said that there were materials there that were not being properly used. We have 
in this country large deposits of clays which are made into sewer pipes that are said 
to be vitrified, but are really porous, and the sewage escapes through the pipes into 
the soil. What vitrifieation is defined in your Bureau? 


Dr. Stratton: If any of your units in this industry will take the trouble to go 
to Pittsburg and confer with Doctor Blemnger, our class expert there, he will be 
delighted to help you along that line. The trouble arises largely from the fact that 
the manufacturer is not inclined to use a substitute, that is to leave out one thing 
and put in another. Take the question of kaolin for pottery and other ceramic work. 
We have been importing the English kaolin. Our own is just as good, but it must 
be treated differently; a substitute cannot always be used the same as that which 
it replaces. If we had built up our ceramic industries by using our own materials 
it would have been better. A substitute involves a proper knowledge of its charac- 
teristies. You have to learn how to use a substitute, and that would be an important 
funetion of your institution. 

Mr. Nickie: What is the legislation of the Smith Howard Bill? 

Dr. Stratton: I do not know, there has been so much difference of opinion with 
regard to it. That was originally an effort to get additional assistance for the uni- 
versities, to establish engineering experimental stations. Most of the universities 
have them already, but it would undoubtedly help the smaller schools to undertake 
researeh work. We have two kinds of State institutions, the land grant colleges, and 
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others. They have not been able to agree as to which institution in each State should 
have this assistance it is proposed the national government should give, but that is 
not of much consequence, 

Mr. Grass: I want to ask you a question with reference to the development of the 
flax fibre industry for textile purposes. The growing of flax is an important industry 
in the western part of Ontario, and we have had some demonstration and some infor- 
mation in regard to the development of the flax fibre industry, and the desirability of 
establishing a textile industry in Canada. I understand that your Bureau of Stan- 
dards has been doing some work in this connection and that the process has been 
developed by which the flax fibre might be produced at a lower cost than cotton and 
that in the demonstration which was made it was shown that the fibre produced by 
the Bureau of Standards’ process was far superior to the other. 


Dr. STRATTON: I think that was overdrawn. This concern did come in with a 
chemical process that was satisfactory, and made fibre as good as by the ordinary pro- 
cess. I understand they were prevented from developing it by the serious conditions 
brought about by the war. It was attempted to grow flax in the Western States; we 
grow a great deal of flax for the seed, when it is grown for seed it is altogether different 
from what it is when used for textiles. It is a very promising field. Do you manu- 
facture any now? 


Mr. Grass: We manufactured 3,000 tons of fibre last year. 
Dr. STRATTON: Have you spun and woven it yet? 


Mr. Grass: The Government gave a bounty for spinning yarn from Canadian 
flax. 


Dr. STRATTON: That is a splendid thing to do, it is a new industry that should be 
welcomed in both countries. I want to give you one illustration of how such things 
are worked out. Just before the war we were developing a large aviation programme, 
and somewhat suddenly it was discovered that there was not enough linen to cover all 
the planes, the question was immediately asked whether anything but linen would do. 
The Bureau of Standards had been working, and contemplated the use' of cotton fabric 
made from long staple cotton. We anticipated this need for cloth, to cover the 
machines, we got out the specifications for cloth and went to the mill to have it woven, 
by the time they discovered this need we had a sample ready. Now we use cotton in 
our aviation, and the British Government is also using it, last year they all used cotton 
and that relieved the linen industry. i 


Mr. McGisson: Were they just as good? 

-Dr. SrRATTON: Just as good or better. 

Dr. Macattum: In a publie meeting at Montreal, one of the speakers made the 
statement that the Bureau of Standards did not do actual research work, that it was 


not for scientific research. I would like to have a statement made by Dr. Stratton 
here in reference to that. 


Dr. SrRATTON: The Bureau does work on scientifie research, you cannot separate 
the two branches, you cannot standardize the material without making scientific 
research. : 


Dr. MACALLUM: It is a scientific bureau. 


Dr. STRATTON: Absolutely, one of the best equipped scientific laboratories in the 
States. 

Dr. Macattum: The statement was made that the scientific work published by 
the Bureau was simply a report of work carried on outside the Bureau by other 
organizations. 
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Dr. SrRATTON: We have never published a single publieation, to my knowledge, of 
work eayried on outside the Bureau. There may have been one or two instances where 
the man began work while at the Bureau and afterwards left it, and we asked him to 
finish his work, the results were published by the Bureau. 


The Acting CHAIRMAN: The reason why there is some opposition to this proposed 
enterprise I understand is, that if the scientific research institute were established in 
connection with the Bureau of Standards the fact that a man who is engaged in 
scientifie research has to sign a book, or punch a clock at a certain hour and go at a 
certain hour for a certain number of dollars per month would have a dampening effect 
upon his ardour as a scientist. 


Dr. Srrarron: The conditions are exactly the same as those in any scientific 
laboratory. 


The Acte CuamwawN: How do you handle that at the Bureau of Research at 
Washington? 


Dr. Stratton: With regard to the genuine scientific man who has his work at 
heart we are more concerned in keeping him from killing himself by overwork than 
about the punching. The labourers, the minor assistants and the people of that 
kind you have to check by some means, but we keep a record that places no restric- 
tions upon the scientific men, and by these records we find that a very large majority 
of them put in overtime, too much overtime occasionally. The restrictions at the 
Bureau are no more severe than in any educational institution. Our hours of work 
commence at 9.00 o’clock and end at 4.30, we have no trouble with the scientific 
investigators, if they find it necessary to work at night or in irregular hours they 
do so; of course you never know, it may be that has been abused, and will be probably, 
by assistants and people of that kind; we must have some system, but we have a flexible 
one, we put these people upon their honour. 


Mr. McGrsson: There has been a suggestion made that instead of having a 
Central Research Bureau here in Ottawa we should divide it up between the different 
universities, what do you think of that? 


Dr. STRATTON: The business of the two institutions are entirely different. The 
university’s business is to turn out men, trained men, there must be a certain amount 
of research work done to train them. But this is a different thing altogether. As 
stated before I think this will encourage and help every university, it will enable 
the universities to do much more than they did before. We found it so, it standard- 
ized the instruments used in the universities. I have never heard a complaint about 
doing the work they ought to do. In fact a new question has arisen within the last few 
weeks; a few of our leading organizations of industrial men have asked us if they 
cannot send men to the Bureau for this intermediate training. They must of course 
be college men who have finished the college course, these manufacturers want them 
to work in the Bureau in order to fit them for investigational work. The question is 
up to-day, as to whether or not they can send these men; they have asked us to state: 
the conditions under which they can send them. | 


Dr. McGrsson: Do you think Dr. Stratton, that it would be possible in training 
to provide regulations for such an institute to put down some scheme that would 
bring together in closer co-operation all these factors, this institute and the industries 
and the universities. 


Dr. Stratton: I do not see how you can put it down, but it will work out that 
way. You have your functions there which are very well stated. It depends largely 
upon the personnel, too, and the attitude of the people in charge towards the industries. 
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Mr. McGreBox: As the function of this Committee is to make a report to Parlia- 
ment and to embody something more or less concrete, could you give us an idea of the 
eost that would be required to start? 

Dr. Srrarron: I do not know what provisions you contemplate making. There 
is this to be kept in mind: That it will take about twice as much to start with as it 
would ten or fifteen years ago, but it is better to start on a modest scale for many 
reasons. You will have to cultivate a connection with the industries gradually. You 
must give the universities a chance to meet this new demand for men. If you could 
start a bureau such as ours to-morrow, if it were possible to place instantly all these 
buildings and equipment here, you could not man it. You will have difficulty in 
manning it in any event. It will give it a reasonable start if you have half a million 
dollars or so for the first building, draw up the plan in such a way that it can be 
extended from year to year, I think you will meet the situàtion. It will take a year 
or two years to prepare the plan and erect the building and get the bureau operating. 
In the meantime some work can be done in temporary quarters. We usually count 
upon about half the cost of the building for equipment. That does not come in the 
first year always. I do not mean the heating and lighting, but the scientifie equip- 
- ment should be about half the cost of the building. Sometimes it is more and some- 
times it is less. It depends on the nature of the work. The main thing at the start 
is to have one or two buildings of the style or type you propose to perpetuate, and 
have a few good men as leaders, men who have the breadth of vision, and who can 
plan this work for the future, as an architect could plan a building, and have these 
men supplemented by such assistants as you need. Unfortunately, we had to 
commence at the other end of it in many eases. We had to take a man out of college 
and put him in charge of work, and then tell him to find out something about it. 


The Actinc CHARMAN: It has taken eighteen years to reach your present state? 
Dr. SrRATTON: Yes. 


The Actie CHAIRMAN: In describing your plan you said you began in a small 
^ way. 


Dr. Srratron: Yes. That is the proper way to do. 

The Acting CHamMaAN: Were you connected with it then? 

Dr. STRATTON: Yes, I helped to draw up the original bill. 

The Acting CuairMAN: Do you recall how much your original investment was? 

Dr. SrRATTON: $250,000 for original buildings and $100,000 for equipment, and 
a staff of 14 or 15 people, the first year. It would take twice the amount now on 
account of the rise in the price of things. You should take advantage of our experi- 
ence as far as possible and also of the experience of the British National Physical 
Laboratory. There is no use in going over the ground we have traversed, but begin 
where we left off. T am convinced after 90 years of experience that all the money you 
can put in this up to a point where it can be efficiently handled and properly admin- 
istered, will yield greater returns than any other money you can spend. 

Mr. McGiBBON: Can you tell us how to convince members of Parliament on that 
point? 

Dr. SrRATTON: That is what I am trying to do. 

. Mr. MoGiBBON: I mean the members who are not on this Committee. 

Dr. Stratton: Parliament usually adopts the report of a Committee, does it not? 
I think the thing to do is to educate a few of the leaders, the more the better. That 
was done in our ease with five or six members. Make them thoroughly familiar with 
the proposition and what it means, and they will advocate it on the floor of the House. 
Of course our system is entirely different. The members of the Government cannot 
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go on the floor and advocate a measure. It must be done through the members of 
Congress, in fact it would be well to prepare a concise and clear statement of what 
the institution is for in language the layman can understand. 

I hope that if your institution is established, those who have it in charge will 
take advantage of our experience, we will give you everything, not only along the line 
of our successes, but also along the line of things you are not to do. We ought to do 
everything possible to cultivate good relations between the two countries. 

The Acting CHARMAN: In the name of the Committee and of Parliament I 
thank you for your interesting and instructive address, which I think is going to be 
of great benefit to the Committee in regard to advising the Government as to the 
course we shall pursue in Canada on this very important matter. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE. 


House or COMMONS, 
Orrawa, April 16, 1919. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, a special committee should be 
appointed during the present session to inquire into and report wherein the Inside 
Civil Service staffs in the various departments can be reduced and rearranged, with 
a view to securing the greatest efficiency in the Service with the minimum number of 
employees, with power to send for persons, papers and records, to,examine witnesses 
under oath, and to report from time to time. 

Attest. 
W. B. NORTHRUP, 
Clerk of the House. 


OTTAWA, April 24, 1919. 


Ordered, That the following members do compose the said Committee, viz: 
Messrs. Andrews, Archambault, Boys, Charters, Douglas (Cape Breton South and 
Richmond), Jacobs, Loggie, Long, McCrea, Mowat, Pacaud, Redman, Sinclair (Anti- 
gonish and Guysborough), Steele, and Stevens.—15. 

Attest. 
W.B. NORTHRUE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Turspay, May 21, 1919. 


Ordered, That the said Committee be given leave to sit while the House is in 
session. 
Attest. : 
W: By NORTHRUP, 
Clerk of the House. 


à Monpay, June 2, 1919. 


Ordered; That the quorum of the said Committee be reduced to five members. 
Attest. f 
We BE NORTHERUR 
Clerk of the House. 


Fray, June 13, 1919. 


Ordered, That the said Committee have leave to print, for the use of the Com- 
mittee, their Proceedings and such evidence as may be taken by them, and that Rule 
T4 be suspended in reference thereto. 

Attest. 
IMCCOBISNOTUDERUP; 
Clerk of the House. 
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REPORTS. 


First REPORT. : 
Tuespay, May 20, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the possibility of reducing or 
rearranging the Staffs of the Inside Civil Service, with a view to securing the 
greatest efficiency with the minimum number of employees beg leave to present the 
following as their First Report :— 


Your Committee recommend that they be given leave to sit while the House is in 
session. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
M. STEELE, 
Chairman. 


Second (Report. 
Fray, ‘May 30, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the possibility of reducing or 
rearranging the Staffs of the Inside Civil Service, with a view to securing the 
greatest efficiency with the minimum number of employees, beg leave to present the 
following as their Second Report :— 


Your Committee recommend that their Quorum be reduced to five members. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
(M. STEELE, 


t Chairman. 


Turrp REPORT. 
TuHurspay, June 12, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the possibility of reducing or 
rearranging the Staffs of the Inside Civil Service, with a view to securing the 
greatest efficiency with the minimum number of employees, beg leave to present the 
following as their Third (Report :— 


Your Committee recommend that their Proceedings and such Evidence as may 
be taken by them, be printed from day to day, for the use of the Committee, and that 
Rule 74 be suspended in reference thereto. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 3 


M. STEELE, 
Chairman. 


—— 


FourtH REPORT. 
Frmay, June 27, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the possibility of reducing or 
rearranging the Staffs of the Inside Civil Service, with a view to securing the 
greatest efficiency with the minimum number of employees, beg leave to present the 
following as their Fourth Report :— 
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Your Committee having had before them the ‘Report of the Civil Service Com- 
mission made to the Governor in Council, pursuant to Order in Council dated 17th 
April, 1918, and having considered that portion thereof relating to the retirement and 
superannuation of certain officials therein referred to, and having heard evidence upon 
the question from a number of witnesses called and examined under oath, are of the 
opinion that such officials, owing to their age or permanent impairment of health, 
should be retired with a reasonable superannuation allowance, and with that end in 
view, Your Committee beg to recommend that immediate action be taken to give effect 
to the said Report so far as the same relates to the officials therein referred to; and 
further that the necessary steps be taken to add to the list of such officials, for a like 
purpose, the names of any other employees in the Inside Civil Service, who for similar 
reasons might, with advantage to the Service, be retired therefrom upon a like super- . 
annuation allowance. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
M. STEELE, 
Chairman. 


Firrg Report. 
Fray, July 4, 1919. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the possibility of reducing or 
rearranging the Staffs of the Inside Civil Service, with a view of securing the 
greatest efficiency with the minimum number of employees, beg leave to present the 
following as their Fifth Report :— 

> Your Committee have held Eighteen meetings, at which twenty-eight witnesses 
were heard. These included deputy ministers, heads of important branches and 
officers of the Civil (Service organizations. 

Lack of time prevented the investigation being as thorough as could be desired, 
but from the evidence submitted your Committee find .— 

1. The overmanning in the Inside ‘Service exists to a considerable degree in 
many of the Departments. T 

2. That leave of absence is permitted and practised to an unreasonable extent, as 
may be readily seen by reference to the reports regarding absence of employees filed 
with your (Committee, abstracts from which follow :— 

These statements are for the year 1918. 

Average days 
absence for each 


Department— employee. 
"Aterienlture- sd. 2. Te squad. auduique Eve mies vdd dod ya 
Customs and Inland Reca po ae M ones x eno. oye 
Eimances. 5 E cool ea TO A 
Immigration Had usu bend Sati ies CUNTUR A O10 NEM] AIEO OE 
Miucrigpe s d Epp EUN MAT NL Nae. OEE TTS ELA UE TOE FLEE 
Hu IMEEM R A T A OX ege see 
d-Mabours 0 TX Hu uM c P Nd NI c dM meets 
Militia aud BEI up ea E ee i uet c dcos Xe 
Merine ama Fisheries 4 0 e v eer i uli S: 
Naval Service 4 c ce s Mu E ic quus 11:9x.«* 
«Boy Mech c ro M c qu. Meli. v 2290-8. 
Public Works.. uu uic qM tt 79:8 pea 
Reanways and nas d M c D uU i ua IDA t 
Secretary of State. . Mp pur cuu ado... 
Soldiers Civil R BO RM Ee CR E A PMID s 


iiradcrand@omimerce eee e M eL a m M i a TB fe 
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Some Branches show a much larger absence list than others, as shown by the 
following statement :-— 


No. of Ave. Days 


‘Branch Emp. Absent. 
‘Natural: Resources: Branch! ais. lolly anaE A het 12 47-2 
Postal Note Division.. .. neret Aa UE it ste 41 
Correspondence Bicisisiediios Branche Qua ipd cenne a AB 41 
‘Salary Warrant Division, P.O.. seii aaeoa +.» 36 36-3 3 
Maline Room Interior Depta: i242 50004 Je ew. Tu lA 35.1 
(Money Order Exchange Office.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 66 34-2 
Currency Branch, Finance Dept.. .... 6. ee ee ee es 29 32-8 
Land Patents, Interior.. .. C Ea cod vol REOR. Un d 
Secretary’s Staff, Public Wonka xam. Pe tun cic t. 50.4 
School Lands Branch, Interion 7 2 39 DU M ok ee OTT 
rores s. Branch P. 6.04 e ut Ee etu en a eee 91.3 
Money Order branch, PH. 47 S MX cer E 97-3 
Deputy Commissioner's Officen Intermot m ai NS 25.1 
Patent Office. . i Lait raa eo ae a GF 21-5 
Auditor FAAN s "Office. . AU E Aste Pes llb 10 
Timber and Grazing Branch, Tastee’ rox p in uda 10-7 
MITES- p 5 JOR OND, £29 SOS 9-3 
Savings Baik Bá Post "Office: : JOUER NERS y IUE HUE 9.5 
Appraiser s Branch, (Customs... :2 00 ‘as 70 029 D M3 9-1 
Statistical Branch, Customs.. .. .. .. .. .. .. +... ,108 ! 8-5 
P dn quie siu Uh dui TT 6-1 
Taxation Branch, Finance.. .. EOS ATS 5-9 
Chief Architect’s Staff, Public, Works: EEO Gor Vg 4-7 


The total days absence for. the whole service, not including the temporary 
employees in the Department of Militia and Defence are 94,633, or an average of 
12-7 days. 

The above absence is in addition to the three weeks’ vacation and all statutory 
holidays allowed under the Act. 

From the above it will be seen that with a few exceptions the average absence 
is very high. In the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment the average is 
only 4 days. A return from the Canadian National Railways office staff with 885 
employees, gives the average days absence for the staff at 3-95 days. The evidence 
of witnesses indicated that under no ordinary circumstances should the average 
exceed 5 days per employee per year. Means should be taken by Deputy Ministers 
and heads of branches to remedy this abuse. 


3. That the method of dismissal provided by Section 28 of the Act is too formal 
and difficult of accomplishment to lead to the results which no doubt were con- 
templated when the section was adopted, and in consequence the efficiency of the Ser- 
vice is impaired. 


4. Statements filed with your Committee and the evidence adduced at the various 
meetings indicate that over 100 employees are, through increasing years, unable to 
render efficient service, but in the absence of:any provision for superannuation there 
appears to be no way of retiring them without hardship, having in view the many 
years of faithful service rendered. In view of this, and from the evidence heard apart 
altogether from this feature, your Committee recommend that a general scheme of 
superannuation should be devised and put into operation with as little delay as pos- 
sible. 


aii eee 


cain 
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5. In view of the limited time for prosecuting the inquiry your Committee 
recommend that a similar Committee be appointed at the next Parliamentary Session 
to continue the investigation. 

In conclusion your committee beg to recommend that their proceedings and the 
evidence taken by the Committee submitted herewith, be printed as an appendice to 
the Journals. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

M. STEELE, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


al. 
Turspay, April 29, 1919. 
The Committee met at 10.30 a.m. 


Present: Messrs. Andrews, Boys, Charters, Jacobs, Loggie, Long, Mowat, Pacaud, 
Redman, and Steele.—10. 


Mr. Boys moved that Mr. Steele be elected as chairman, which was agreed to. 


After discussion as to the method of Procedure, the Chairman suggested that a 
subcommittee, composed of Mr. Boys, Mr. Mowat, and the Chairman, be appointed 
to arrange the procedure for the next meeting, which was agreed to. 

The Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 

M. STEELE, 


Chairman. 


Turspay, May 20, 1919. 
The Committee met at 11 o'clock, a.m., Mr. Steele in the Chair. 


Other members present: Messrs. Andrews, Archambault, Boys, Charters, Douglas 
(Cape Breton), Loggie, Long, Mowat, Redman, Sinclair (Antigonish), and Stevens.— 
12. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The Chairman reported that the subcommittee appointed at the last meeting had 
decided to instruct the Clerk to supply the members of the Committee with the follow- 
ing documents, ete. viz: The Civil Service Act, 1918; the last Report of the Civil 
Service Commission; Regulations of the Civil Service Commission, and the Civil 
Service List, 1918; also to obtain from each Department of the Civil Service a state- 
ment showing the name, age, sex, salary, occupation, length of service and number of 
days absent during the past year, exclusive of regular holidays, of each employee in 
the Inside Service; also a statement of the total number of permanent and temporary 
employees in each Department, and a statement of the number of married women 
employed, whose husbands are living, and indicating whether the husband is employed 
in the Service or elsewhere. 

The Clerk reported that in accordance with the above instructions he had procured 
and distributed the books and papers referred to, and had also written to the Deputy 
Heads of thirty-two Departments and Commissions asking for the required statements 
regarding their employees, and that to date eleven such statements had been received 
and filed. 

After discussion as to the method of procedure, Mr. Mowat moved, That Mr. 
Thomas Mulvey, Under Secretary of State, and Mr. Desbarats, Deputy Minister of 
Naval Affairs be requested to attend at the next meeting of the Committee and give 
evidence as to the organization of their respective Departments, which was agreed to. 

Resolved, That the committee do recommend that they be given leave to sit while 
the House is in session. 

The Committee adjourned till Thursday next, 22nd instant at 11 o'clock, a.m. 

M. STEELE, 
Chairman. 
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Tuurspay, May 22, 1919. 


The Committee met at 11 o'clock, a.m., Mr. Steele in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The clerk reported that three further statements had been received from thie 
dey artments, making fourteen received to date. 

Mr. Thomas Mulvey, K.C., Under Secretary of State, was sworn, examined and 
dis -hargea. 

Mr. J. G. Desbarats, Deputy Minister of Naval Affairs, was sworn, examined and 
discharged. 

On motion of Mr. Charters, it was 

Ordered, That Mr. J. H. Grisdale, Deputy ‘Minister of Agriculture, be requested 
to attend and give evidence at the next meeting. 


The Committee adjourned till Tuesday next, 27th instant, at 11 o'clock, a.m. 
M. STEELE, 


Chairman. 


TUESDAY, May 27, 1919. 
The Committee met at 11 o'clock, a.m., Mr.'Steele in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


The Clerk reported that seven further statements had been received from the 
Cepartments, making twenty-one received to date. 


Mr. J. H. Grisdale, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, was sworn, examined and 
discharged from further attendance. 


On motion of Mr. Boys, it was 


Ordered, That Mr. J. B. Hunter, Deputy Minister of Public Works, be notified 
to attend and give evidence at the next meeting of the committee. 


The Committee adjourned till Friday, the 30th instant at 11 o’clock, a.m. 
M. STEELE, 


Chairman. 


\ 


Fray, May 30, 1919. 


The Committee met at eleven o’clock a.m., Mr. Steele in the Chair. 
Present: Messrs. Charters, McCrae, Mowat, Redman, and Stevens—6. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


The Clerk reported that four more statements from the departments had been 
received, making a total to date of 25. 


Mr. J. B. Hunter, Deputy Minister of Public Works, was sworn, examined and 
discharged from further attendance. 


On the suggestion of the Chairman it was 


Resolved, That the Committee recommend that their quorum be reduced to five 
members. ' 
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Mr. Stevens moved, That the committee report a recommendation that provision 
be made in the Supplementary Estimates for the current year for the retirement of 
employees of the Inside Service, who have become incapacitated by reason of age, 
sickness, or who are otherwise inefficient. Debate thereon adjourned. 


On motion of Mr. Charters it was 


Ordered, That Mr. W. W. Cory, Deputy Minister of the Department of the 
Interior, and Mr. R. C. Desrochers, Secretary of the Department of Publie Works, be 
required to attend as witnesses at the next meeting of the committee. 


“On motion of Mr. Redman it was 


Ordered, That Mr. William Foran, Secretary of the Civil Service Commission be 
required to attend at the next meeting of the committee, and to bring with him the 
statement, recently prepared by the commission, under instructions received from the 
Government, setting forth a scheme whereby any employees in the Inside Service, 
who may at the present time be incapacitated by reason of age or sickness, may be 
superannuated or retired from the service. 


The Committee adjourned till Monday next, June 2, at ‘eleven o'clock, a.m. 


M. STEELE, 


Chairman. 


Monpay, June 2, 1919. 
The Committee met at 11 o'clock, a.m., Mr. Steele in the Chair. 


Other members present: Messrs. Andrews, Boys, Charters, Douglas (Cape 
Breton), Redman and Stevens.—6. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


Mr. R. C. Desrochers, Secretary of the Department of Public Works, was sworn 
and examined. Witness was required to prepare and produce at the next meeting a 
statement specifying the employees in his branch who had been absent on account of 
the epidemic of influenza during the last year, and also a statement showing the num- 
ber of days of absence of each employee in the branch for the year 1917-18. 


Mr. W. W. Cory. Deputy Minister of the Department of the Interior was sworn, 
examined and discharged. 


On motion of Mr. Boys, Mr. Cory was requested to instruct the heads of the fol- 
lowing branches to prepare and produce at the next meeting of the Committee, a state- 
ment showing the cause of absence in each ease in his branch, specially in cases of 
alleged sickness, and also a similar statement for the year 1917-18, viz: The Dominion 
Lands Branch, the Lands Patent Branch, and the Mailing Branch. 


Mr. William Foran. secretary of the Civil Service Commission, was sworn and 
examined in part. 

As required, the witness produced and read a copy of the Order in Council of 
April 17, 1918, instructing the Civil Service Commission to prepare a statement of 
officials in the service, who on account of advanced age, failing health, or lack of 
experience or ability are not capable of rendering efficient service to the State, and 
who might therefore be retired, and to recommend the conditions under which each 

~ such employee should be so retired. 


The Committee adjourned till Thursday next, 5th instant, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 
; M. STERLE, 


Chairman. 
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THURSDAY, June 5, 1919. 
The Committee met at eleven o'clock, à.m., Mr. Steele in the chair. 


Other members present: Messrs. Boys, Charters, Jacobs, Long, McCrea, Mowat, 
Redman.—8. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


The chairman reported that in accordance with the recommendation of the com- 
mittee the quorum had keen reduced to five members. 


The clerk reported that one departmental statement had been received since the 
last meeting, leaving six departments not yet heard from. 


Mr. Long moved, that the clerk communicate forthwith with the said departments, 
and require the production of their statements at the next meeting of the committee; 
and if in any case the statement cannot be so produced, that the proper officer be 
instructed to attend and explain the cause of the delay, which was agreed to. 


The examination of Mr. R. C. Desrochers, secretary of the Department of Public 
Works was resumed. He produced the special statement regarding the absence of cer- 
tain employees in his branch called for at the last meeting, which was filed. 

Mr. Desrochers examination was concluded and he was discharged from further 
attendance. , 


Mr. H. E. Hume, Deputy Commissioner of Dominion Lands, was sworn and exam- 
ined. He produced a statement showing the cause of the absence of each employee in his 
branch, specially in cases of alleged sickness, during the year 1918-19, and also a similar 
statement for the year 1917-18. Witness was directed to prepare a statement showing 
the total number of days and hours lost in the branch through absence caused by vaca- 
tions, sickness or other cause, and deducting the number of such days and hours from 
the total number of working days and hours in the year (less Sundays and statutory 
holidays), show the average number of days per year and hours per day that each 
employee is giving; also a statement of the estimated number of hours of overtime 
during the same period. 


Mr. W. S. Gliddon, First Assistant Controller of Dominion Lands Patents, ete., 
was sworn, examined and discharged; he produced statements showing cause of absence 
of each employee in his branch during the year 1918-19, and the year 1917-18. 


Mr. C. C. Pelletier, clerk in charge of mailing room, Department of Interior, was 
sworn, examined and discharged; he produced statements showing cause of absence of 
each employee in his branch during the past two years. 


Ordered, That Mr. F. C. T. O'Hara, Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
be notified to attend at the next meeting of the committee. 


The committee adjourned till to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 


M. STEELE, 


Chairman. 


Fripay, June 6, 1919. 


The committee met at 11 o'clock, a.m., Mr. Steele in the chair. 


Other members present:  Messrs. Boys, Charters, Long, MeCrea, Mowat, Red- 
man—T. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
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The clerk reported that five additional departmental statements had been received 
since the last meeting, leaving only one yet to be received. 


Mr. F. C. T. O'Hara, Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, was sworn and 
examined, and discharged from further attendance. 


He was requested to prepare and send in time for the next meeting a statement 
giving particulars in certain cases of absence on account of alleged sickness. 


Ordered, That Mr. George F. O'Halloran, Solicitor of Patents and Copyrights, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, and Mr. R. M. Coulter, Deputy Postmaster 
General, be notified to attend at the next meeting. 


The committee adjourned till Tuesday, June 10, 1919, at 11 o'clock, a.m. 


M. STEELE, 
Chairman. 


Turspay, June 10, 1919. 
Eleven o'elock, a.m. Members present: Messrs. Steele, Charters and Long—3. 
Owing to lack of quorum there was no business transacted. On the order of the chair: 
The committee met at 4.30, p.m., Mr. Steele in the chair. 
Other members present: Messrs. Charters, Long, Mowat and Stevens—5. 
The clerk reported that the last departmental statement, namely, that of the 
Finance Department, had been received. 


Mr. R. M. Coulter, C.M.G., Deputy Postmaster General, was sworn, examined 
and discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. George F. O'Halloran, Solicitor of Patents and Copyrights, was sworn, 
examined and discharged. He submitted a statement regarding certain cases of 
absence in the Patent Branch, as required through Mr. O'Hara, 


Ordered, That Mr. A. W. Throop, Secretary of the Post Office Department; Mr. 
E. E. S. Grout, Superintendent of the Money Order Branch, and Mr. J. G. Fortier, 
of the Postal Note Division, be notified to attend and give evidence at the next meet- 
ing of the committee. 


The committee adjourned till to-morrow afternoon at 4.30 o'clock. 


BLUR 
THURSDAY, June 12, 1919. 


The Committe» met at 11 o'clock, a.m., Mr. Steele in the Chair. 


Other members present: Messrs. Archambault, Charters, Long, Mowat, and Red- 
man.—6. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


Mr. A. W. Throop, Secretary of the Post Office Department, was sworn, examined 
and discharged. 


Mr. F. E. S. Grout, Superintendent, Money Order Branch, Post Office Depart- 
ment, was sworn, examined and discharged. 
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Mr. J. G. Fortier, Chief Clerk of the Postal Note Branch, Post Office Department, ' 
was sworn, examined and discharged. 


Mr. Robert Fowler, Superintendent of the Dead Letter Office, was sworn and 
examined in part. 


On motion of Mr. Charters it was 


Resolved, That the Committee do recommend that their Proceedings and the 
evidence taken by them be printed from day to day for use of the Committee, and that 
Rule 74 be suspended in reference thereto. 


Ordered, That the examination of Mr. Robert Fowler be continued at the next 
sitting, and that Mr. James White, Assistant to the Chairman of the Commission of 
Conservation, be notified to attend and give evidence at the same sitting. 

The Committee adjourned till to-morrow at 11 o'clock, a.m. 


M. STEELE, 
Chairman. 
= Tlg 
Fray, June 13, 1919. 
The Committee met at 11 o'clock, a.m., Mr. Steele in the Chair. 


Other members present: Messrs. Andrews, Charters, Loggie, Long, and Mowat.—6. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


The examination of Mr. Robert Fowler, Superintendent of the Dead Letter Office, 
Post Office Department, was resumed and concluded, and he was discharged from 
further attendance. 


Mr. James White, Assistant to the Chairman of the Commission of Conservation 
was sworn, examined and discharged.. 


Ordered: That Mr. Sidney Smith, Controller of Postal Stores, Post Office Depart- 
ment, and Major Coristime, Commissioner and Secretary of the Board of Pension 
Commissioners, be notified to attend at the next meeting of the Committee. 

N 


The Committee adjourned till Monday next, June 16, 1919. 
M. STEELE, 


Chairman. 
19; 
Moxpav, June 16, 1919. 
The Committee met at 11 o'clock a.m., Mr. Steele in the Chair. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


Major Coristine, Commissioner and Acting Secretary, Board of Pension Com- 
missioners, was sworn, examined and discharged. 


Major Coristine was requested to send for the information of the Committee a 
copy of the chart showing the organization of the Commission Board; also copies of 
forms in regard to pay, and time clock forms, also of the daily, weekly and monthly 
report, also showing how pay is deducted for absence without leave. 


Mr. Sydney Smith, I.S.O., Controller of Postal Stores, was sworn, amined and 
discharged. 
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Mr. Smith was asked to send in a statement showing the proportion of leave i 
absence which was allowed in his Branch without pay. 


Ordered. That Mr. Robinson, Deputy Minister, Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, 
and Mr. Grant, Manager E. J. Daly Co., Ltd., be notified to attend at the next meeting. 


The Committee adjourned till to-morrow afternoon at two o'clock. 


M. STEELE, 


! Chairman. 


13. 
TUESDAY, June 17, 1919. 


The Committee met at 2 o'clock p.m., Mr. Steele in the Chair. 


Other Members present: Messrs. Charters, Loggie, Long, MeCrea, Redman— 
Total, 6. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


The Chairman reported that Major Coristine, of the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners had filed with the Clerk of the Committee the forms which he had been asked 
to furnish on the 16th instant. 


Mr. F. G. Robinson, Deputy Minister of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
Establishment was sworn, examined and discharged from further attendance. 


| d ; 
The committee adjourned till to-morrow at two o'clock. 


M. STEELE, 


Chairman. 


14. 
WEDNESDAY, June 18, 1919. 


The committee met at two o’clock, p.m., Mr. Steele in the Chair. 


Other Members present: Messrs. Charters, Loggie, Long, McCrea, Redman— 
Total present, 6. 


The clerk reported that Mr. Sidney Smith, Controller of Postal Stores, had, as 
requested on the 16th instant, submitted a statement showing leave of absence in his 
branch without pay, also a letter suggesting a change in the organization of his branch 
as regards the Purchasing Agent’s section, and which he requested to have inserted in 
his evidence. 


Ordered,—That the statement and letter referred to in the preceding paragraph 
be included, in condensed form, in Mr. Smith's evidence. 


Mr. J. C. O'Connor, president, and Mr. E. Lisle, vice-president of the Civil Service 
Association of Ottawa, and Miss M. Tremblay, president of the Women's Branch of 
the same association were severally sworn, examined and discharged from further 
attendance. 1 


A copy of the constitution of the said association was filed with the committee by 


Mr. O'Connor. 
The committee adjourned till 2 o'clock to-morrow. 


M. STEELE, 


Chairman. 
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15 
Tuurspay, June 19, 1919. 


'The committee met at two o'clock, p.m., Mr. Steele in the Chair. 


Other members present: Messrs. Boys, Charters, Loggie, Long, Mowat, Redman, 
Total present, 7. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. L. D. Burling, 1st Vice-President of the Civil Service Federation of Canada; 
was sworn, examined and discharged. 

The clerk reported that Mr. F. Grierson, President of the Federation, had been 


notified to attend but that through illness he was unable to do so to-day, but he 
submitted a written statement which was laid on the Table. 


Ordered,—That Mr. Grierson's statement be included in the evidence. 


The committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
M. STEELE, 


Chairman. 


16. 


Monpay, June, 23, 1919. 
The committee met at two o’clock, p.m., Mr. Steele in the Chair. 
Other Members present: Messrs. Loggie, Long, and Mowat—Total present, 4. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 
Mr. W. P. Grant, manager for H. J. Daly Co. Limited, Ottawa, was sworn, 
examined and discharged. 
The committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
M. STEELE, 


Chairman. 


HE 


TuHurspay, June 26, 1919. 
The committee met at 2.30 o'clock, p.m., Mr. Steele in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


Mr. Andrew D. Watson, Actuary of the Insurance Department was sworn, 
examined and discharged. 


After discussion. 


Mr. Boys moved, seconded by Mr. Long—That the committee do make an interim 
report, as follows :— 

Your committee having had before them the report of the Civil Service Com- 
mission made to the Governor in Council, pursuant to Order in Council, dated 17th 
day of April, 1918, and having considered that portion thereof relating to the retire- 
ment and superannuation of certain officials therein referred to, and having heard 
evidence upon the question from a number of witnesses called and examined under 
oath, are of the opinion that such officials, owing to their age er permanent impair- 
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ment of health, should be retired with a reasonable superannuation allowance, and 
with that end in view, your committee beg to recommend that immediate action be taken 
to give effect to the said report so far as the same relates to the officials therein referred 
to; and further that the necessary steps be taken to add to the list of such officials, for 
a like purpose, the names of any other employees in the Inside Civil Service, who for 
similar reasons might, with advantage to the Service be retired therefrom upon a like 
superannuation allowance. 


Motion agreed to. 
The committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


M STEBRE, 
Chairman. 


18 
Tavurspay, July 3, 1919. 


The Committee met at 2.30 p.m., Mr. Steele in the Chair. 


Other members present: Messrs. Boys, Charters, Loggie, Long, and Mowat.— 
Total present, 6. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
The Chairman submitted a draft Report for consideration. 
After discussion, on motion of Mr. Boys, it was, 


Resolved: That the said Draft Report be adopted as the Final Report of the 
Committee. (For this Report see Fifth Report of the Committee, page 5). 


Ordered: That the said Report, together with the Proceedings of, and the 
Evidence taken by the Committee, be presented at the next sitting of the House, and 
that the Committee do recommend that the Proceedings and Evidence be printed as 
an Appendix to the Journals. 


The Committee adjourned sine die. a 
4 M. STEELE, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


TuHurspay, May 22, 1919. 


The Committee met at 11 o'clock a,m., Mr. Steele in the Chair. 


Mr. Tuomas MULVEY, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
: Q. You are the Under Secretary of State?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you occupied that position?—A. Ten years on the 1st of June 
next. 

Q. Will you just make to the committee any statement that you are prepared to 
make with regard to your Department?—A. If I know exactly what the committee 
wants to be informed upon I can frame my statement to meet it. I can speak generally 
a great deal about the Department, but I do not know if it would be to the point. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. At the outset of the proceedings before the reporter was present you stated that 
the state of affairs in your department was somewhat chaotic?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. Would you now state what exists in the department which warrants you in 
so describing the state of affairs?—A. Yes, that state of affairs has two causes, the war 
condition for one, which has required a large number of temporary employees, and the 
fact that we have been waiting for nearly a year for the reorganization which was 
proposed by the Civil Service Commission. We have several vacancies upon the 
permanent staff which we have not been able to fill, and when I say we have not been 
able to fill them I mean that I would not fill them just for the reason that until I knew 
what the organization is to be it would be unfair to put people in positions and then 
have the circumstances under which they are to work entirely changed. Then, just 
to give an instance, I have been endeavouring to establish a branch of the department 
which will deal with company affairs exclusively for the purpose of organizing and 
centralizing that kind of work. I applied for a solicitor who had some knowledge of 
the Companies’ Act last August and it is only within two weeks that he has been 
appointed. He would be accountable for a staff of five or six under him. 

Q. He is superintendent of the branch?—A. Exactly, he would be head of that 
branch. I did not want to appoint the members of that staff until he was appointed 
because he should have something to say about it. It is a regulation of the Civil Service 
Commission that those who are appointed permanently shall have six months’ probation 
and the period of probation might actually have passed before the man who is to look 
after this branch was appointed. That is the condition of affairs that are in existence; 
because the head of that department is responsible for the work of the clerks under him, 
he should be, and for that reason I have not asked for the appointment of anyone in 
that branch. The work has been spread over the department and done here, there and 
every place. That is the state of disorder I complain of, but it is inevitable at the 
present time. : 

Q. But when the difficulties you complain of are removed you can remedy that 
state of affairs?—4A. It can be remedied; if you will lay down the rules we will follow 
them, we want to know where we are but for the last year we did not know. 

Q. Just one minute—prior to last year what rule had you for your guidance? That 
you havn't had during the last year ?—4A. In the first place the Minister was directly 
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responsible for the appointment of all the staff and now the Minister's responsibility 
is taken by the Deputy and the Civil Service Commission, that makes a very consider- 
able change. 

Q. That is defined now, the responsibility has been defined for a year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, then why under these definite conditions eould you not bring about a 
satisfactory state of affairs rather than chaotic?—A. Because the organization of the 
department by the Civil Service Commission was under consideration and had not been 
disposed of. 

Q. You were waiting for that?—A. I was waiting for that; I thought it was the 
proper thing to do because we have been expecting to have that organization from time 
to time. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Will you state to the committee just for our information how many branches 
you have in your department?—4A. It is merely for the purpose of facilitating the work 
that we have a branch at all. In some branches there are only two or three people, but 
it is a ready method of dividing things up. There is the correspondence branch; you 
must remember that the Secretary of State is the official secretary of the Governor 
General in Council and the most important work of the department is attending to 
correspondence which arises on official matters. That is the most important branch of 
the department. Then there is the Registrar Generals Branch. The Secretary of 
State is also the Registrar General of the Government. We have what I ean describe 
better by an ordinary registry office which is perhaps as large a registry office as there 
is in the Dominion, because we register every commission that issues and every con- 
veyance of land to the Government and every conveyance of land by the Government, 
excepting the free grant lands of the Interior and of Indian Affairs, which formerly 
were with the Registrar Generals Branch but several years ago were removed. For 
instance every conveyance including all those of the Railways and Canals and Public 
Works Departments they are all registered with us. That is the second branch, the 
Registrars branch. 

Then there is a third which we call the Remission Branch which deals with the 
correspondence with respect to the ticket of leave and capital cases and the remission 
of sentences generally. There is a great deal of correspondence connected with that 
and while it is still correspondence and ought to be included in the correspondence 
branch it is found that it is more convenient to have it segregated from our general 
correspondence. Then we have the Naturalization Branch. Since the Act of 1914 
passed all naturalization certificates are issued by the Secretary of State. Prior to 
that certificates were issued by the judges and were merely recorded in the Registrar 
Generals Branch. Then we are establishing a new branch to deal with Government 
matters alone. That may take some work from the Correspondence Branch and some 
also from the Registrar General's Branch. Then there is the Accountant’s Branch, 
I think that completes the branches. 

Q. There is the branch for parliamentary returns?—A. Yes, we had that branch 
established for the purpose of taking care of correspondence and one thing or another 
of that kind, so that there would be somebody in the department who would be held 
responsible for these parliamentary returns. 

Q. What about the War Charges Branch?—A. That is a temporary branch which 
was established a year ago last January to deal with matters arising under the War 
Charges Act It is hard to say how permanent that may be. The War Charges will 
last long after the declaration of peace, in fact so long as there are indigent returned 
soldiers or their dependents to look after. Referring to war work we also have the 
Censors Branch, the Chief of the Board of Censors is under the Secretary of State 
and his office is administered by the State Department. 

Q. Then each branch is in charge of the head of the branch ?—4A. Yes. 

Q. Are the salaries uniform?—A. No. You see the clerks who are in charge of 
these departments grew up in the department and they took charge of them at various 
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times and their salaries are really that of their position or their length of service in 
the department rather than the work which they are at. There are, for instance, two 
men who are in charge of office branches one of whom was appointed at the salary of 
$2,100, and the accountant who has just retired was at a salary of $3,500. The Assist- 
ant Deputy Registrar General who was just retired was getting I think $3,500 and his 
successor was just recently appointed at $2,800, so that the salaries are not uniform. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Would you say you were overmanned in any of your departments?—A. No, we 
are not. We are undermanned. It is necessary now to appoint at least three or four 
more to the Department. In the last year five of the staff have been superannuated 
and their places have not been filled. : 

Q. You have arrangements in your branch for superannuation ?—A. Well, these 
all happen to be under the Superannuation Act, which was partially abolished in. 1898. 
They were all clerks who were there prior to that time. There was the assistant deputy 
registrar general, the accountant, and three junior clerks who were superannuated 
during the past year. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You state that your department is undermanned ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why do you think it is undermanned?—A. I will give you one instance. I 
have been in that department about ten years, and I can say fairly that I have not had 
a holiday in that ten years, and I think that is enough to show that it is undermanned. 
When I go away for a week,or ten days I get the office mail every day. I think the 
method of organization in this department is equal to that of any department, because 
there is no one who should not be able to go away or be ill if they want to, and have 
affairs go on just as they should. 


By Mr. Charters: 


! Q. What organization have you? Do the sub- re of the department consult with 
you as to the conduct of the work?—A. Oh yes. They do not consult together, but 
they consult with me all the time. 

Q. You do not have meetings of the different heads?—A. We have no formal 
meetings, but from time to time when a change of methods in the department is up 
for consideration we discuss them all together. 

Q. You do not have meetings of the whole staff?—A. No, we do not, not of the 
whole staff. It would be quite unnecessary, but when a subject is up for a change in 
the methods of the department, we do not have formal meetings, but I see everyone 
who is in any way interested in that discussion. That is as far as it goes. 

Q. Is the sub-head responsible for the direction of the work in his department ?—- 
A. Practically speaking, yes, but I am in constant touch with all of them. You see it 
is a small department. I know what is going on in every branch of the department all 
the time. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You exercise a close supervision over all the branches?—A. We are all there 
together. I know what is going on in every branch of the department all the time. It 
is quite close under my supervision, but, for instance, what particular girl is to do this 
kind of thing or the other kind, I do not interfere with. That is done by whoever may 
be the head of the branch. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. I have no doubt you have plenty to do, judging from what you have said about 
your holidays, but as to the staff in general, are you able to say whether there is suffi- 
eient work in your department, as a general thing, to keep the various stenographers 
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and clerks reasonably employed during the working hours ‘of the day ?—4A. Oh, yes, I 
have a most excellent staff who do their work satisfactorily and conscientiously, and 
they are engaged all the time. 

Q. I am not suggesting for one moment that they are not working satisfactorily 
and that they are not capable, but I want to find out if there is really work in your 
department to keep them all going, not perhaps at fever heat, but reasonably 2—A. 
That is exactly so. I would not undertake to say that everyone of them is engaged 
every moment from nine till five. Take company work, during the last two or three 
months we have had well on to a hundred charters issued. Next month we may have 
forty, but we require to have a staff to look after a hundred, and it may be that at a 
certain period work gets slack. 

Q. You have got to have staff enough for the rush hours?—A. Yes, we have to 
earry the peak load. : 

Q. What you say is that at the moment you are undermanned. You think you 
will have to fill all the vacancies to properly equip your staff, or do you imagine you 
can avoid that?—A. Well, now, that is a thing that will have to work out itself. As 
the work comes to an end we will be able to absorb a considerable number of the 
temporary staff into the permanent staff of the department. We would rather co 
that, because as a matter of fact every person we get in, every typewriter, we have to 
train them into our methods. Those who have been on temporarily for the last two 
or three years have had that training and will serve us far better than any others we 
would take on. 

Q. Dealing with what you said about the correspondence branch, I do not know 
that I am exactly familiar with the details of the change, but I was given to under- 
atand that formerly, where all correspondence between the department and the Foreign 
Office had to pass through your branch 2—A, Oh, no. 

Q. That is no longer necessary ?—A. No. 

Q. You correspond directly now, do you not?—A. No, the State Department has 
not for ten years had anything to do with that kind of correspondence. It is dealt 
with by the Department of External Affairs. 

Q. Then the change that was brought about by Sir Robert Borden in that con- 
nection does not affect the work of your department?—A. Not at all. 

Q. I thought probably it would.—A. The offieial correspondence that is dealt 
with by the State Department is more with the provinces. The State Department is 
the official channel between the Dominion and Provincial Governments. 

Q. Let me give you an illustration. I remember last year in the Public Accounts 
Committee we were dealing with an item that had to do with an ice-breaker, sold to 
Russia.—A. Yes. 

Q. Ana I recall that the correspondence there was with the Marine Department 
and that it would not pass through, if I remember correctly, the Secretary of State's 
Department.—A. External Affairs. It would be with the Department of External 
Affairs, but not by the State Department. 

Q. Not by your department?—A. Not at all. 

(97 Supposing you wanted a stenographer, is there a set starting salary for that 
stenographer in each department, or how is that?—A. Well, it is the Civil Service 
Commission that fixes the salaries altogether. We requisition the Civil Service Com- 
mission for a stenographer, and we describe the kind of work we want done by that 
person, and they assign us a person and fix the salary. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. M. J. Brpwutstte: Yes. There are different subdivisions and grades, and 
minimum and maximum salaries. 

Wirness: There is a minimum and maximum, and it depends on the require- 
ments we want. If we require a stenographer to take first-class dictation in a first- 
class way, we have to pay more than we pay to one who is merely to do typing work. 
It is the Civil Serviee Commission that fixes these salaries. We do not. 
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By Mr. Charters: 
^ Q. As to promotion and increases?—A. The question of promotions and increases 
is in a difficult position. My practice has been this: First of all, they get statutory 
increases year by year, fifty or a hundred dollars as the case may be, and our practice 
is that if their work is satisfactory and they get to the maximum of their class, that 
they immediately get promotion to the higher class. 


By the Chairman : 

Q. What do you mean by the higher class? A higher salary?—A. Yes. It puts 
them into a position so that they can go on getting the fifty dollars increase. 

Q. They retain the same position?—4A. Yes; they have to be qualified to some 
extent, because the Civil Service Commission exercises some supervision over it. A 
promotion from the Third Division to the Second Division under the old classification 
required an examination. We could not do that. But a promotion from say 3B to 
3A, that is the promotion to which I refer, or from 2B to 2A—these are made without 
examination, and in the same way from the second division to the first division. 
Promotion from the second division to the first division is subject to this qualification, 
the Civil Serviee Commission issues a certificate indieating that the person has some 
additional duties to perform. That is to say, the first division is supposed to be made 

_up of clerks having more responsibility than those in the second division. But it has 
happened on several occasions since the classification in 1908 that many of them had 
duties which were then performed by clerks belonging to a higher class, and when they 
reached the maximum class, I recommended their promotion right away. I have two 
or three cases in mind, the Librarian, and the head of the Remission Branch. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. That promotion does not involve an increase in salary; it merely entitles them 
to the continued increase year by year at the annual rate of increase provided for in 
that particular class?—A. Those in the second division run up to $1,600, and when 
they reach the first division they begin at $2,100, and are entitled to an annual increase 
of $100, until they reach the maximum of $9,800. 


By Mr. Charters: 

Q. They are eligible for promotion to the head of a branch ?—4A. Yes, it is usual 
to impose further responsibility and duties when they get into the higher division. 
But in some cases they have not been properly classed in the first place, and they 
perform duties which entitle them to promotion at any rate. 


By Mr. Mowat: 

: Q. I would like to know your experience with regard to getting clerks from the 
Civil Service Commission. Is it quickly done, or have you any trouble?—A. The only 
case where we had to wait was in the appointment of a solicitor which was made only 
two weeks ago. The application for filling the position was made last July or August, : 
and eighty applieations were considered for that position. I do not complain about 
the delay. 

Q. I mean with regard to stenographers?—A. We have no trouble at all. 

Q. There is one other thing; a Minister of the Crown said a short time ago that 
he had a number of-old people on his staff, that they could not live without getting 
a salary, and yet they were of no use, and he did not want to turn them off. We want 
to know how we can help that condition of affairs. It may be that we will have to 
consider the question of superannuation.—A. I quite agree with that. 

Q. Have you any such in your department?—A. Yes, we have. I would rather 
not give the names, but you will find that that is a condition in every Department of 


the Service. 
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By Mr. Boys: 

Q. What would your idea be as to a remedy that would take care of that situation? 
—A. It is a pretty hard thing to answer. Some of these men have been in the Service 
for thirty, forty or forty-five years, and it would be almost like a death warrant to 
superannuate them. I would not do it. It is not the mere faet of the change in salary; 
it is the change in their method of life more than anything else. They come to the 
office every morning, and they do their work satisfactorily, mind you, the clerks I have 
in mind. It could be done more efficiently by younger men, but they do their work 
efficiently enough. It is generally the fact that a person up in years, like those referred 
to, gets out of the ordinary run of life when superannuated, and does not live long, 
and that is why I say it would be almost a death warrant to superannuate them. 

Q. I gather that you think it would be better to continue existing things than to 
superannuate those elderly people?—A. It is a condition of affairs that will right itself. 

Q. But others will be coming on and increasing in years.—A. These are all men 
getting up in years who eannot live long. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. They were all there in 1897. I have heard of a man being appointed to the 
Civil Service at 68; that was recently. That man would have very few years of useful- 
ness ahead of him.—A. There are no cases of that kind in the State Department. As- 
a matter of fact, there are five who have been superannuated during the past year. 
They requested superannuation in every case. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. Pressing you on that point, I do not see how you can think that the matter will 
right itself. It will right itself in regard to the five or six gentlemen in your depart- 
ment; but five years from now, will there not also be five or six old people on the 
staff ?—A. That won't happen in the State Department, because when I came in ten 
years ago the condition of things I found was this: there were two classes of clerks in 
the department, those well up in years, and the rest all youngsters. One difficulty I 
have is to get clerks who will train up to the responsibility of the important positions, 
because they are too young at the time. There is only one to whom this discussion 
ápplies now, and he is up in years and has been in bad health for some time. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact, you have rather a limited number of old men in your 
department?—A. Yes, now. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. Apart from your own department, as a Deputy having the welfare of the 
service at heart, what would be your idea of the question of superannuation generally? 
Do you say it would be better to let them simply go on because of the effect it might 
have on their lives if they were asked to resign, or do you think it would be better to 
superannuate them, to treat them fairly that way and get younger men of more energy 
and efficiency in their places?—A. It is a very hard question to answer. If the depart- 
ment were run on a business basis, I would not hesitate a moment in giving an answer. 

Q. Why should it not be run on a business basis?—A. You cannot do it. All you 
can do is to approximate to business methods. 

Q. Suppose you were given an absolutely free hand, the same as the manager of a 
company, you would want to run it on a business basis?—A. I could. 

Q. Under the system, Deputies are not placed in the same position as a manager 
in regard to administration?—A. I do not know how under the Civil Service Act you 
are going to work it, but I think they are in a freer position than they were before. T 
do not want to reflect upon any Minister or any party, but it is an undoubted fact that 
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members of the staff who were appointed by ministers for their own politieal purpose 
were not qualified for the positions they were put in. 
Q. I have heard that, and the Deputies had to submit to it?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What other obstacles would you feel free to enumerate in regard to running 
your department on:a business basis?—A. I believe that the Civil Service Act, as now 
framed, is going to enable us to approximate, to a very great extent, to running it on a 
business basis. I will give you another reason. We will take the case of a younger 
man who comes into the department and works conscientiously and faithfully, and he 
is there thirty-five years, say. That man has no superannuation, or anything, and you 
cannot very well turn him adrift. A business concern would do that, but I do not think 
that a government should do it. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. I do not agree with you about the practice of business concerns. I am of the 
opinion that a great many business concerns when the man is not able to fill the duties 
required of him do not turn him out. What I am just trying to find out. is whether 
the superannuation idea is the right idea to remedy the trouble or to let it go on 
rather than as in the case of a man of seventy keeping him sitting at his desk when 
he has nothing to do and as a result he dies a few years sooner that he would other- 
wise?—A. There are certain elements of that nature, but I think it was a great mis- 
take when the Superannuation Act was abolished in 1898. "There is no doubt there 
were abuses under the Act but the Act in the main was a proper Act and should not 
have been dealt with in the way it was. As a matter of fact I have very little experi- 
ence in the old Superannuation Act, but as it has been run for a considerable time 
past I believe that it is a matter of profit for the Government. "That is to say that the 
service is putting in year after year a percentage of the salaries of those who die in the 
service and who get nothing out of the fund; it is a very few who do retire and get 
superannuation. 


By Mr. Redman: 
Q. And you save their salaries while they are getting superannuation?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You spoke sometime ago about rush times?—4A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing one of your branches requires an extra clerk for some extra work, 
what is the procedure?—A. We just rearrange things in the department. 

Q. Suppose you cannot do that, supposing you required an extra employee ?— 
A. We get a temporary employee, we have had to do that. 

Q. The request comes from the Chief of the Branch?—A. That requisition is sent 
to the Civil Service Commission for a temporary employee. 

Q. The request comes from the head of the branch to you and goes through you 
to the Civil Service Commission ?—A. Yes. 

Q. When the rush of work is over what happens to the employee?—A. They all 
go. As a matter of fact we have had very few cases where temporary clerks have been 
let out since the war began. 

Q. But that is the procedure?—A. Yes, that is the procedure. 

Q. Those clerks now are not in the branch waiting for his rush work?—A. You 
see before the war that worked automatically. The temporary employee who was 
taken on could only be on for six months, but the temporary work might not run for 
the whole six months; as a matter of fact we kept him on for six months, and except 
it was required for a substantial length of time we did not ask for temporary help. 
For instance, during the session, when we had to deal with a lot of returns we usually 
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got on one or two temporary employees for that time and they went as soon as the 
six months were up. Since the war times we could not lay down any rule because we 
have had such a rush of work and have had difficulty at times in keeping up with Jr 

Q. What about overtime work in the department, I mean in your particular 
branch ?—A. I do not allow it as a matter of fact. I do not think it should be done. 
If the clerks can't do their work in office hours we should get further assistance. Of 
course I have reference to what you may call fairly permanent overtime; I have had 
my staff working till 11 or 12 o'clock at night time and time again, but that would be 
only to help us over these few days. 

Q. Are they paid extra for that overtime?—A. No. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Doubtless you sometimes get inefficients?—A. Yes, quite frequently. 

Q. What do you do under those circumstances?—A. We get rid of them as well 
as we can; sometimes we have to suffer with them for a while. I am trying to recall 
particlar instances where that has happened. 

Q. What is the general procedure with regard to inefficients?—A. We have had 
several, I recall now, we have simply told the Civil Service Commission that the ser- 
viees were not satisfactory and asked them to take them away. 

Q. And they have taken them away —A. Yes. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. What about the girl that cannot spell and who does not take pains?—A. We 
get rid of them. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. You have no power to dismiss them yourselves?—A. We have, and it is the 
only safeguard we have, the right to reject them within six months. 

Q. You have a probationary period?—A. Six months; if we keep them on after 
that time we cannot get rid of them, but we can do it before the six months expires 
by simply saying they are not satisfactory. i 

Q. That is they have the right of appeal to go before the Civil Service Commission 
to find out as to the facts?—A. Exactly. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Are many of the temporary employees made permanent?—A. No, before the 
war very few at all, since the war we have had on such a large number of temporaries 
and we have had à number leaving the staff permanently and we have filled up the 
vacancies by selection from those whom we took on temporarily. I could not give you 
the percentage, we have a few, but I eannot tell you offhand what relation they bear 
to the total number. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. Speaking about the peak load has every department a large staff eapable of tak- 
ing care of that situation? If so of necessity there must be a large number of clerks 
who would not be steadily employed.—A. Well, as to the underlying principle you are 
quite right but, for instance, in our own department we have several branches and I 
do not know, I cannot recall at the present moment of any case that when we had a 
rush in one we had not a slackness in the other and moved them over. 

Q. You move them from one branch to another?—A. Exactly. 

Q. What was in my mind was whether with 30 different departments would there 
be any objection to having what might be called a relieving staff it might be called 
upon by any department when the necessity arose?— A. I think it is an excellent idea; 
T know of no reason at all why it should not be done. 

Q. I have known of many cases in connection with shell work and other industries 
where they had a system which they had worked out to meet emergencies. They had 
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what they called a relieving staff, the members of which were not on the regular staff, 
but one establishment kept a force of 30, 40 or 50 girls ready to be called upon at any 
moment to relieve members of the regular staff. It struck me that there might be a 
relieving staff in connection with the Civil Service which could be called upon by any 
department and, in that way, do away with the necessity of keeping a sufficient number 
of employees in each department to take care of the peak load?—A. That might by 
worked out satisfactorily. But take at the present time; the company returns are com- 
ing in now and we are overwhelmed with them, they ed all be dealt with, of course, 
immediately and should be acknowledged and so on but we can spread them out over a 
couple of weeks and that will be soon enough to deal with them. There are methods 
of dealing with such a situation as it comes up but nevertheless I think the idea you 
suggest can be well worked out. You see it will assist in this way: When we have a 
rush of work and have to get temporary employees on we usually get those who have 
no experience or qualifications and there is so much trouble in teaching them in groups 
that what we have to do in that way has perhaps taken double the time in which the 
work could have been done by the department. But if you had a staff such as you pro- 
pose, with fairly good training, to come in, their assistance would be very great. It 
would be better than taking on temporary employees. 


By Mr. Redman: 

Q. There is a tradition, whether well founded or not, in the country that Govern- 
mental Departments are rather slower in handling affairs than ordinary commercial 
institutions ?—A. I do not know about any other department in that respect except my 
own, but it is my instruction to the whole staff that everything has to be dealt with 
promptly and in a business like way, and run on a business basis. That is what we are 
trying to do. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. If there is any concern that turns out charters with greater facility and satis- 
faction than your Department, I have yet to run across it. "That has been my ex- 
perience.—A. Well, it has been just as prompt in any other department. 

Q. It is very different from the work in other departments.—A. That is undoubt- 
edly so, but there are often times in the company end of it when we cannot act so 
promptly, there are diffieulties that arise, and I often have a file on my desk a week 
thinking about it before I deal with it at all. 

Q. One of the troubles I experience is this: that in a department, before you can 
get anything accomplished, the particular matter has to pass through the hands of four 
different officials, the last one being the deputy. Would it be possible to have the affairs 
of the country run by giving some man, say the Superintendent, jurisdiction to deal 
with some matter, and then have it o.kd by him and passed on to some one else, 
and then to the Deputy ?— The cause of the delay is that these papers will stay in a 
particular office for a week or two, and then a week or two in the next office?—4. 
I have no doubt you will find dilatory work in some branches and offices of the Govern- 
ment. You cannot help that. J can only speak from my own knowledge. 

Q. You do not find any delay in the company’s end of it?—4A. I can say you will 
not find it in any branch of the State Department. It is my instructions, which I en- 
deavour to follow, that things are dealt with in a business way throughout. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In looking over this statement of your Department I notice one column giving 
the days’ absence of the employees. Without mentioning any names I notice one em- 
ployee is absent 7 months, another 62 days, another 29, another 19, another 56, another 
52, and 27, ete. Probably no one explanation will apply to all the cases, but what is the 
genera] rule regarding leave of absence?—A. Take the man who was away 7 months— 
I will not mention his name at all—he underwent a very serious operation, and at the 
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present time he has been in the Department 34 years. If he came and asked for it, he 
would be entitled to a year's leave of absence with pay. 

Q. What is the general rule for leave of absence regarding sickness?—A. I can- 
not answer that. It is contained in the Civil Service Commission regulations. 

Q. I do not mean the regulations, but in your department, what rule do you follow? 
If a man is ill he gets leave of absence until he is well, on pay?—A. He has to furnish 
a doctor's certificate, and that does not follow. The rules which are laid down in the 
Civil Service regulations are precisely followed in the department. Now that is all I 
can say. 

Q. Could you say that many of these cases are cases of absence from sickness? 
Some are specified as sickness and others are not?—A. Unless they are specified for 
some other purpose, I think in every case it is for sickness. 

Q. You notice this case; absent 62 days, 9 days on illmess?—A. Yes. Mr. Bird- 
whistle, the Accountant of the Department, can answer precisely with respeet to each of 
these. I cannot. I think I can give the explanation of that. The note here is that 
she is 9 days absent on account of influenza. She was 62 days absent, and my recollec- 
tion is that the majority of that was on account of ill health due to other causes than 
influenza. She is not in good health, and she is absent a great deal on account of ill- 
ness, although she is a most excellent typist. Here is another one who had an attack of 
illness and was absent 32 days, 

Q. Here is a young lady 26 years old drawing $730 a year, in the service two and 
one half years, absent 56 days, 18 days additional.—A. But she was not paid for this. 
They are not paid for these days they are absent like that. 

Q. That is the temporary staff ?—A. No, they are not paid. 

Q. Or the permanent staff?—A. There is a difference in the regulation which I 
cannot point out to you, but a temporary employee I think was paid for three weeks 
illness during the year, and if it goes beyond that they are not paid. Now the members 
of the permanent staff are treated differently. 


Mr. BrapwHürsTLE: They receive some compassionate allowance. 


WrrNzss: All I can say is that we follow the Civil Service regulations precisely. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. In ease of such absence is the work not being done by the remaining members 
of the staff ?—A. Yes, in all cases. 

Q. You do not put on additional hands?—A. No, we do not. You see it may be 
that during the summer time, when there are often five or six or more away on statutory 
leave, we have perhaps one or two temporary clerks appointed to assist in the com- 
pletion of all the work, but that is all. 

Q. In that case of sickness to which you have referred, the work was carried on by 
the remaining members of the staff ?—4A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The main point is, is there any unnecessary absence? There is no exception 
taken to a person being absent when ill but are you troubled with employees absenting 
themselves when there may be doubt as to whether they are really ill or not?^— A. I can 
say that I have often had suspicion of that, but I never found a ease in the Depart- 
ment. 

Q. You have not had confessions /—4A. Not only that; I have made inquiries, but 
I have never been able to find any. Of course, what often happens is this: A number 
of clerks go away Christmas and Easter and other times like that, and they often beg 
for a day extra. If they perform their duties satisfactorily I let them take it without 
any question, because I have always taken the ground that when you treat clerks with 
a little consideration you get a little better work out of them. 
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Q. What surprises me is that we find in certain branches—I will not refer 
specially to your Department—almost every employee in the braneh will have been off 
during the year. on account of illness /—4A. Yes. 

Q. It would seem as though in a good many branches a great many employees are 
rather delicate in their health.—A. You see you are dealing with the past year, when 
there has been a good deal of illness, and I do not think this past year should be taken 
as typical. 

Q. Of course, this statement specifies those who were absent on account of 
influenza.—A. Yes, I quite agree that influenza would cause much absence, not only 
on account of the sickness, but also on account of subsequent illness. "This happens; 
illness in the family is often taken as a ground for leave. For instance, a man cannot 
be so faithful an attendant to the office when his wife is seriously ill as he would 
otherwise be; and it often happens that young girls in the Department, when their 
mother is ill have to stay at home and do household duties. Things like that have to 
be taken into consideration. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Do you have any trouble with the members of your staff in reporting in the 
mornings?—4A. We have very little trouble in that respect. They sign the book at 
nine o'clock. Their names are all beneath the line, those who come in after nine 
o'clock, and I have to get a personal explanation from each of them when they are 
late every day. 

Q.. You have not much cause 2 complaint?—A. Very little. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. They are docked if they are late, are they not? I know some other Depart- 
ments dock them of a few days pay if they are absent five times in a month?—A. I 
have not had much trouble, except with one or two. It is a matter of giving them a 
talking to, to get them into shape. A lot of young girls go out dancing in the even- 
ings, and sometimes they do not get in in time in the mornings, but that is aboat the 
extent of it. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Have you in your Department any married women whose husbands are work- 
ing in some other Departments?—4A. Some time ago I said none, but I have since 
learned that there is one. She is on temporarily in the Press Censors Department. 
JT did not discover until about ten days ago that she was married, but her husband is 
not in the service. 

By Mr. Boys: 

Q. Her husband is not in the Service? Mr. Sinclair referred to married women 
whose husbands are also in the Service?—A. We have none in the Department. There 
is only one married woman at the present time, and her husband is not in the Service. 
A few months ago, we had one woman who was married while in the Service and her 
husband went overseas; but she has retired from the service as soon as her husband 
returned. 

Mr. Boys: There is no reason in the world why a married woman should not be 
in the Service. We are referring to married women whose husbands are also in the 
Service. 

By Mr. Redman: 

Q. How many returned soldiers have you in your Department now?—A. About 
four or five; I cannot tell you exactly at the moment but it is in the neighborhood of 
four or five. There are eleven members of the staff who went to the front. One died 
of influenza after he returned. There are about five now that are being carried on the 
pay-roll who are still away. 
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Q. Have you any unmarried men who have been taken on since the war broke out, 
and who are not returned soldiers ?—4A. It would require a little investigation to answer 
that question, but I think I ean say this, that since the war began no unmarried young 
man has been taken on unless he was held to be medically unfit. We have not taken on 
any excepting those, and I think there is only one that that applies to. 


Mr. GEORGE J. DESBARATS, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your position?—A. Deputy Minister of the Naval Service. 

Q: How long have you been in that service?—4A. I have been Deputy Minister of 
Naval Service since it was organized; I organized the Department in 1910. 

Q. What position did you ooceupy before that?—A. I was Deputy Minister of 
the Department of Marine and Fisheries. I have been in the Government service 
more or less since 1879. 

Q. Can you make a statement to the Committee regarding the organization of 
your Department enumerating the number of branches, and stating the supervision 
which you exercise as Deputy over the business of the various branches?—A. The 
Department practically is two separate Departments. There is the Department of 
Naval Service, and there is the Fisheries, which are really a totally different adminis- 


tration. 
Q. Who has charge of the Fisheries?—A. I have. 


By Mr. Redman: 

Q. The Fisheries are not in the Department of Marine and Fisheries?—A. No, 
they are in the Department of Naval Service which seems an anomaly. I think they 
were transferred largely on personal grounds, because, while I was Deputy of Marine 
and Fisheries I was well acquainted with them, and it was found convenient to 
transfer them; so that the Department divides itself roughly at first into two large 
groups, the Naval group, and the Fisheries group. Each of these is divided into main 
branches. In the Naval Department proper, we have, besides the naval organization 
which comprises all the war organization, the enlisted men, the warships flying the 
White Ensign, and all the Departmental work connected with that part. It also 
embraces a certain number of technical administrations. It embraces the hydro- 
graphic survey, which has charge of the survey of the waters of Canada and the 
making of charts for navigation purposes; also the tidal survey which makes surveys 
of the tides and issues tide cables for the use of navigators; the wireless service, which 
superintends the operation of all wireless activities in Canada, which operates a system 
of wireless telegraphs up the Pacific coast, and from Hudson to the Pas, and superin- 
tends a system of Government wireless stations from the head of the Great Lakes to 
the Atlantie Ocean, which stations are not operated directly by the Department, but 
under contract by the Marconi Company. It also issues all the licenses to new oper- 
ators or any shipping conduct examinations for the issue of these licenses, and the 
inspection of all ships coming into Canadian waters. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You can tell us the number of branches in the Department?—A. There is the 
Fishery Protection Branch which covers the vessels engaged in the International 
Fishery Protection work and the Life Saving service which administers a number 
of life saving stations along the coasts of Canada and gives rewards to men and ships 
doing the life-saving at sea. That covers the Naval Service. In the Fisheries the 
Department is divided up into several branches, the license and inspection branch 
which looks after the fishery regulations, the Fish Hatcheries and the Statistical and 
Inspection branch. These are the main branches and each is subdivided for adminis 
tration purposes. 
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Q. Each branch is under the supervision of the head of the branch?—A. Each 
branch has a head of the branch who has a number of employees under him. In the 
inside service we also have a correspondence branch which handles the correspondence 
work for all the different branches. 

Q. Under the head of the branch what divisions are there?—A. Varying very 
much with every branch. Practically every one of our branches has an outside service. 

Q. We do not want anything about the outside, but only the inside service ?— 
A. Under the head of the branch would come, depending upon the importance of the 
branch—if you are treating of the inside service only I could give you some other 
information. We have a large Purchasing and Stores Branch for the purchase of the 
supplies for the fleets and the overseas services which stores them and delivers them 
not only to our own service but also to a number of other services of the Government 
and largely to the Imperial ships visiting our ports and during the war this was a very 
large service. We have a correspondence branch which handles the general corres- 
pondence of the department and we have stenographers for the service generally. That 
is, that the stenographers of the department are not in a general way allotted to the 
special officers but there is a bureau in which these stenographers and typewriters are 
at work, so that you get away from the noise of the typewriters in the head office and 
it is done to spread the work among all these classes. A stenographer is not attached 
to one particular office, and when the stenographer is not occupied all day with the 
officer whose work he generally does, he is assigned to anyone else who requires his 
services, and in that way a far better efficiency is attained. 

Q. Who is the next officer under the head of the branch?—A. Depending upon the 
size of the branch, there would be an assistant in most of the branches. 

Q. Under him?—A. Under the head of the branch, and then there are subdivisions 
of the branch, according to the organization. 

Q. Each officer in charge of any particular branch is responsible for the work 
done by his organization?—A. As you get down the scale the responsibility is very 
much less and the degree of responsibility is less. In large branches there is a large 
degree of responsibility. 

Q. What supervision do you as deputy exercise over the general organization as . 
far as the work is concerned ?—A. My supervision is exercised in a general way. There 
is the head of the branch, the chief of the branch reports to me on his activities and 
submits all his proposals for work for approval. 

Q. His methods of doing work?—A. His methods of doing work, his organization, 
his need for more employees, the changes that have to be made, the various activities 
that are authorized are all submitted to me for approval and Hes branch has to carry 
out the details. ` 

Q. I have reference especially to the office work and the gatas tt work; how 
does the head of the branch supervise the methods of work carried on in his branch? 
Is he solely in control of that, and does he confer with you as to the best methods 
adopted in dealing with the work which is brought in the branch?—A. As to methods 
he would confer with me; as to any change any advisable method which should be 
brought in, any further subdivision of his branch he has the carrying out of it. I 
would not interfere unless there were some cause. But in every case the chief of the 
branch would carry out his work. 

Q. In the methods employed in business offices there is no doubt there has been a 
great change in the methods pursued in carrying on the work in the last 20 years; 
has your department kept up-to-date in these methods?—A. Our department being a 
comparatively new department has been organized upon very up-to-date methods. 
When I had to organize the department, I had the advantage of starting fresh, it was 
under the Civil Service Commission, and the men appointed through the Civil Service 
Commission, the Minister took no hand in the appointment and as a result we have a 
very well balanced staff and an efficient staff. On the Naval end it is practically a 
staff of young men. 
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Q. How many employees have you?—A. We have here in Ottawa about 300 
employees just now. 

Q. Both temporary and permanent?—A. Both temporary and permanent. 

Q. How many temporary/—A. On the 12th of March we had 364 in Ottawa of 
whom 230 were temporary and 134 permanent. During the war our organization was 
very much larger than that. Since the 11th of December we have dropped a couple 
of hundred temporaries. 

Q. How do you eliminate the temporaries—how do you get rid of them ?—A. We 
tell them their services are no longer required, and we, notify the Commission that we 


are dropping them. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. You spoke about a Purchasing Branch what relation does that branch bear to 
the War Purchasing Commision?—A. The War Purchasing Commission do auditing 
work, they never do any purchasing work for us. Our purchasing department is, I 
think I may say, a fairly well organized branch and a very efficient one, and while we 
had to do all the work through the War Purchasing Board they did absolutely no 
purchasing. It would be easy for me to give some infermation of the method that we 
follow. 

Q. Perhaps the members of the committee would like to hear it?—A. When any 
goods or articles are required the requisition is made in one of the branches, probably 
and possibly for regular naval supplies to Ottawa and'a requisition is sent in. Tenders 
are then requested and the Purchasing Commission is informed that they have been 
called for. The tenders come in and a clerk comes down from the Purchasing Com- 
mission and opens the tenders with one of our officers; the tenders are classified, 
divided up and examined in our department and the samples which had been submitted 
may be analysed if necessary, and examined by the technical officer. And a decision 
is reached as to the tenders which should be accepted; that is approved by the Deputy 
Minister, and in the case of large purchases by the Minister, it goes to the Purchasing 
Commission for issue and approval. They do not do any of the aetual work, but they 
ratify or approve it or may disprove of it. Practically they approve of it. 


By Mr. Boys: 


' Q. You have very few elderly clerks in several branches of your Department ?— 
A. We have quite a number in the Fisheries Department, which is an old branch. 

Q. I do not see anyone over sixty-seven, and only one of that age, and one 65.— 
A. You are looking only at the Inside Service. 

Q. All our remarks are in regard to the Inside Service?—A. We have very few. 

Q. Would you venture an opinion on the question of superannuation?—A. I think 
the service is in great need of it. 

Q. Do you think it better when a man reaches a certain age, whatever you con- 
sider proper, that he should be superannuated for the reasons which Mr. Mulvey gave? 
—A. Yes. I do not quite agree with Mr. Mulvey, and perhaps the best way would 
be to give you some examples. At the present moment we have an employee who 
is not in the Inside Service—he is in the Outside Service—who served for many 
years. About eight years ago he was incapable of doing his work. He could not 
be dismissed. It meant putting him om the street. He was given a nominal employ- 
ment. He was blocking the position. You could not appoint another man to it. He 
was given a nominal employment. 

Q. At the same salary of course?—A. No, in this case, it was a smaller salary, 
and since that time he has been drawing the small salary and doing nothing, and living 
quite happily. He is being employed under false pretenses, I may say. He is given 
a nominal employment. 

Q. Your idea would be that you could treat them fairly in that way, and get 
greater efficiency, and save money for the country ?—4A. Greater efficiency, and greater 
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encouragement in the service. lt is a most discouraging thing for a man to have to do 
. the work of a superior officer, an old man who is above him, who has the title of the 
position, who is supposed to do the work, and who is drawing the salary, for the young 
man under him to be doing the work with no prospect of getting that position and no 
credit for the work he is doing. It is a most discouraging position in the service. 

Q. It is not putting it too strongly to say that you unhesitatingly favour super- 
annuation?—AÀ. Absolutely, but I would qualify it with a pension system. That is, 
that I would give the superannuation not only to the man who has failed in health 
and who has been all these years in the service, but I would provide in some way for 
his dependents. I think I would make it wider than the individual. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. From your knowledge of your own Department do you think that is necessary ? 
Are the conditions in your Department such as to require the getting rid of a number 
of old employees?—A. The Department would certainly be benefited by the super- 
annuation or the replacing of a certain number. As half of my Department is new, I 
have practically no men in that half but on the other side there are men who could be 
replaced. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. Do you require all the staff you have got to do the work?—A. We are very 
badly undermanned at the present time. During the rush of the war our work was 
increasing all the time, and we could not get the staff to keep pace with it. The staff 
was working after hours to a very large extent. 

Q. I suppose naturally in your department the war affected you very greatly /—A 
Yes. 

Q. And in the Public Works Department it would be the reverse?—A. Yes. 

Q. I was very much struck with what you said as to your system of utilizing a 
stenographer. You apparently have a relieving staff?—A. Well, it would have the 
same effect. 

Q. Only it would be a relieving staff within the Department rather than a reliev- 
ing staff for the whole service?—4A. Yes. 

Q. You think operating the way you do will lead to efficiency and keep your clerks 
employed ?—A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. It would be preferable to have a relieving staff on which any department could 
eall?—A. You ean do both, but what happened if a stenographer is attached to one 
particular officer? That officer may be very busy for days and then for one or two days 
never dictate a letter, and the stenographer will sit with her hands crossed before her 
and will do nothing, whereas if she is in one room with a large number of stenogra- 
phers she will not be allowed to do that. 

Q. I absolutely concur in what you state, and I think it is a wise way of utilizing 
the help, but I was trying to get you to say if you think the idea we are discussing 
could be worked out satisfactorily that way, as distinguished from a relieving staff 
for the whole service?—A. I think the two have a different object. The staff as we 
have it arranged takes care of the regular work, and while there may be a little less 
pressure in one branch one day there is a little extra pressure in the other branch. 
That is regular work. From time to time there is great pressure, a large amount of 
work comes in and temporary help is necessary. Then we get that temporary help in. 
It is a regular thing. From time to time we have to do that. We get that temporary 
help in, and it is, as a rule, not very efficient, because the efficient help is employed per- 
manently, and the floating help which is available at any time, is not very efficient. 
The staff which would be a relieving staff might be of advantage in that way, but there 
would be this drawback, that if any employee felt that he was being employed in the 
Department so long during a rush and so soon as that rush was over, he could go back 
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to the relieving staff and sit down and do nothing, there might be an incentive not to 
stay in that department very long, but to go back on the relieving sini where he could 
sit around. There might be a drawback to that. 

Q. Don’t you have the same thing in the department if you eet the department 
staff suflieiently manned to take care of the peak load? There must surely be many 
hours of each week-end where some of these girls would have to sit around and do 
nothing?—4A. We do not do that. We have got our nose to the grindstone. 

Q. We will have to wait for one or two of the other departments to deal with 
that?—A. Yes. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. All the precautions are taken to avoid idling in the Department’—A. That 
must necessarily depend on the chiefs of the various branches, and they are fairly 
active. 

Q. But without going into that the work comes into your office, and practically 
all the work goes to the Deputy, does it not?—A. Oh, no. The Department is so large 
that there is a large amount of correspondence and work which may never get to him. 

Q. The general work isn’t distributed through any one channel/—4A. Yes, all the 
correspondence. The correspondence comes in in the morning—— 

Q. I mean the work for the Department—not the correspondence?—A. The cor- 
respondence means the work. Reports from outside offices lead to most of the work 
in our department. The correspondence from outside parties or the correspondence 
report from branches come into the office, two clerks attend an hour before the Depart- 
ment opens and open all the correspondence, and distribute it roughly into groups. 
It is then distributed, put on the file to which it refers, and handed over to the various 
branches for action. If the action is of a routine nature, it is taken care of by that 
braneh. EU 

Q. Suppose to-day there is a great deal of correspondence requiring work at a 
certain branch, and very little at another branch what is likely to be the result in that 
branch to which very little work has been assigned ?—A. Well, the work may not come 
in to-day, it may have come in yesterday, and there is a large amount of work going 
through the branch continually. 

Q. So that you find as a rule each branch has sufficient work to keep them occu- 
pied ?—4A. Yes, they have always work ahead of them. 

Q. I notice in looking over your list, a good deal of leave of absence which is 
not specified as being due to sickness.—A. It is practically all sick-leave. There is 
very little special leave given in the Department. Any leave of that kind is frowned 
on, and there is very little of it. 

Q. I think we require some medieal assistance in some of these Departments 
then. It seems rather remarkable. For instance, here on this page I find that only 
one out of fourteen was on duty without leave of absence—A. Which branch? 

Q. The Records Branch.—A. We had a very bad epidemic of influenza last fall, 


and an Order in Council was passed giving leave of absence to all employees who- 


were afflicted with influenza. If an employee got a medical certificate that he or she 
was suffering from influenza, leave of absence was granted. Up to last fall leave of 
absence was in the hands of the Deputy, and little was given. Since that time, it 
has been under the rules of the Civil Service Commission, and that leads to a few 
more requests for special leave, because under those rules, a certain amount of special 
leave may be given. There is very little of it given. There must be a good reason, 
and it must be for a very few days. 

Q. Under the present regulations I understand that an employee ean be absent 
six days without a doctor's certificate. Do you think that that is taken advantage of ?— 
A. No, if there is any doubt, we ask for a certifieate. You ean always tell. If an 
employee is working overtime, as a great many of them do in our Department regu- 
larly. and is absent for a day, it is not unreasonable to grant it. 
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Q. Do you have reports made as to the number who work overtime.—A. No. In 
some branches during the war we had a regular system of reporting all overtime, 
and there was a very large amount of it. In the Accountants Branch during the war 
they were working until six o'elock every day and on three days in the week up to 
eleven o'clock. ; 

Q. Do your reports show which employees are working overtime, and which are 
not?—A. No, it runs by branches, and it was evened up. If one was on overtime 
one day, the next one had to be on overtime the next day. 

Q. Does that not work injustice to the employee who does not wish to give over- 
time, to the willing servant?—A. It was not a case of being willing; it was a case 
of having to. It was divided up, and each one had to take his turn: 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. You do not pay for overtime?—A. No, and that has been a cause of complaint 
in branches where overtime had to be worked. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I have been told that it frequently occurs that in a branch there may be two 
or three rather unwilling employees not anxious to work. That of course, necessitates 
that other employees will be doing part of their work. Have any matters of that kind 
been brought to your attention in your Department?—4A. Oh, yes, we drop them. 

Q. How do you drop them?—A. We have such a large proportion of temporary 
employees; it has occurred largely amongst them. 

Q. Suppose they are permanent employees?—A. That is a more difficult ease to 
deal with, if he is an old permanent employee. If he is a new permanent employee 
who is not doing his work, there is no difficulty in dropping him, if we notify the 
Commission that they are not satisfaetory, and that we do not wish to keep them. 

Q. Does that mean he is dismissed from the service?—4A. Yes. 

Q. Or is he simply transferred to some other branch.—A. He is dismissed. 
I have frequently had cases where a man did not get along in one branch, and we 
have transferred him to another branch. It may be that he was not getting along 
with his chief. There may be some reasons, and before dropping a man who has 
been with us for some time, we would give him one or two chances. If he did not 
make good, he had to go. I had one case this year which was a fairly bad one, a 
man who had been six or seven years in the department. He was not doing his work, 
he was not useful, and while it was quite a struggle, we got rid of him. When you 
get rid of a man in a Department in that way, it wakes up the whole Department. 
If a man knows he runs the chance of being dismissed, he is not going to slur his 
work. 

By Mr. Redman: 


Q. In running over the lists relating to the number of days of illness, I find that 
the average illness is greater than it would be in an ordinary business concern. Do 
you think I am right in that conclusion ?—4A. I think that for this year you are 
right. There is a further reason in our Department. We had a bad breakdown in 
two of our branches due to overwork undoubtedly, the strain of the war work and 
the extra hours. I think it was our accountant’s branch that broke down completely, 
and we had to ease up. 

Q. Leaving out these particular causes, do you think that there is more leave 
of absence for illness in your Department than there would be in an ordinary busi- 
ness concern.—A. There is a little more. The rules which the Civil Service Com- 
mission have put in undoubtedly allow for easier leave of absence than would be 
given in an ordinary business concern. 

Q. Do you think that possibly the rest they get in that way would tend to 
greater efficiency, or do you think you get less efficiency than would be reasonable om 
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account of that leave of absence ?—A. There is a risk of getting less service. The 
trouble is that a rule of that kind, if you attempt to lay down definite rules as to 
the amount of leave of absence that may be given, that leave of absence will be given. 
Q. As a matter of right ?—A. Yes, and since that d has been put in our 
leave of absence has increased. 
Q. You are referring to rules 36 and 31 of the CAEDE 2—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That would mean, would it not, that the employees are taking advantage of 
the privileges given under the regulations ?—A. Well, I would not like to say that. 

Mr. Repman: I suppose anybody would ? 

Wirness: If an employee feels that his absence is going to lessen his pay, as was 
generally the case before these rules were put in, he might not be very well, and 
still come to the office. If under these rules he gets a certificate from a doctor that 
he is not well, he may stay away, and it certainly leads to absence that might be 
avoided. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Would not their doing that make them less interested in their work and 
put a sort of slackness into them ?—A. I have not been troubled with that in the 
office, but there is a tendency undoubtedly to it. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I thmk that must be right because I cannot understand Sa in a department 
or in a branch with normally healthy employees there should be so much absence as 
reported in this statement; in some of the branches practically every employee has 
been absent more or less in the year ?—A. Well, if you have a large number of women 
employees you will have a large number of absentees. 

Q. The Civil Service must be destructive to the health of women in such case— 
A. You will always have a certain amount of illness from which you cannot get away. 

Q. There will be a certain amount from which you cannot get away, but the 
question is how much of that is necessary? No person will object to any employee 
‘being allowed leave on account of illness, or on account of the regular holidays, but it 
is the absence which results from other causes to whieh I am referring.—A. It is very 
difficult to say what is the cause sometimes. 

Q. But the point is what efforts are made in the department to try and limit that? 
—A. Leaves of absence are always closely scrutinized. 

Q. But an employee is allowed to be absent for six days without any reason being 
given, I understand.—4A. That is the regulation, but it is not the practice. It is not 
without any reason being given. 

Q. Without a medical certificate?—A. Without a medical certifieate, but any 
. employee that is absent more than two days with us must give a certificate. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. You lay the blame for that on the regulation, don't you?—A. No. 

Q. But largely?—A. No, I am not disposed to do that. I think our department 
has special reasons— 

Q. But I mean in a general way would you recommend any changes in these 
regulations that are now in force?—A. Well, I am not prepared to; I have not looked 
into it. Before the regulations it went the other way; they were not necessarily hard, 
but resulted possibly in running a little too far the other way. 

Q. Supposing there were no regulations at all, and you left it to the Deputy 
Minister to deal with absence?—A. The trouble of that is the inequality of treatment 
you would get in the different departments. That is what happened before. Some 
departments were notoriously slack and some people were allowed off on some slight 
reason. 
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Q. You would know where to go to cure the trouble in that case?—A. Not neces- 
sarily so, you might not. Comparisons are being drawn between the departments 
and it is said in such and such department you get better treatment, you can be off 
if you have very slight reason, whereas in another office the Deputy Minister is too 
strict entirely and does not give proper latitude to his employees. That is what caused 
the Commission, I have no doubt, to lay down definite rules. It is a very difficult 
thing to do and not leave the door open to abuse. 

Q. I think definite rules are not wise under those circumstances?—A. Well, if 
you do not have definite rules you will have different practices in different depart- 
ments and that creates unrest. 

Q. And resentment against the deputy heads?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you give the Committee information in regard to one or two of these 
cases (producing statement)? This employee has been absent 43 days, and there 
is no information given why he is absent—A. There were two reasons, he had 
an attack of influenza in the fall and then he broke down in the spring; he was doing 
overwork and broke down and was absent for a few days. y 

Q. Here is another case, absent 54 days—A. This is the case of a man who is 
delieate and had no health, and went overseas, came back again and worked a bit, and 
went overseas again; I do not think he did very much, but he eame back again and is 
in the department, he is a delicate man and is not giving the service he ought to. 
There is another one there with a large amount of absence I think. 

. Q: 2114 days, a man drawing $2,000 salary; that is a great loss to the country ?— 
A. Absolutely; he is a man that ought to be Caer a he is of no use to the 
department and could be superannuated. 

Q. Why?—A. Because he is not in good hosith. 

` Q. And is only 51 years of age?—A. Only 51 years, he is in a decline and will 
never be of any use. 

Q. Tubercular?—A. Tubercular. 

Q. Is he in the office?—4A. No. 

Q. He is not attending the office at all and is drawing $2,000 and absent from the 
office —A. He was on leave of absence for a time and, during this period he was on 
leave without pay. 

Q. No person ean object to that. Here is another case, a female, 28 years of 
age, absent 142 days?—A. Yes, she had a serious operation and is laid up in the 
hospital. 

Q. It is unfortunate that this record dosen’t specify all cases of illness. . [t 
mentions it in some cases but not in others—A. Yes. You see a man there who got 
36 days absence, he is a man who almost ought to be superannuated. He is very 
delicate. che d 

Q. 34 years of age?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tubercular?—A. No, but he has a permanent illness. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Superannuation is hardly the word, it is not the question of years, it is a 
question of physical condition—A. Yes, he is still doing good work, he is a good man 
but once in a while he gets gallstones and every once in a while he is laid up for 
an operation. When he is not in the hospital he does good work and is a faithful 
employee. 

By the Chairman: 
Q. You do not mean that he undergoes an operation each time he lays up?—A. 


Well, of course, he cannot take many operations in the course of 36 days. 
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Q. As a rule a man does not undergo more than one operation for gallstones.—A. 
He has had three, I think, I know he has had several. 


Witness discharged. 


Committee adjourned. | 


Tusspav, May 27, 1919. 
The Committee met at 11 o'clock, Mr. Steele in the Chair. 


J. H. GRISDALE, sworn: 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your position ?—4A. Deputy Minister of Agriculture. 

Q. How long have you held that position?—4A. About a week. 

Q. Prior to that?-——A. For about eleven months I have been acting Deputy Min- 
ister of Agriculture, and also Director of Experimental Farms, being assisted in the 
latter capacity by E. S. Archibald, who has been the acting director. 

Q. Prior to that?—A. I was Director of Experimental Farms from April, 1911, 
and prior to that, from 1st February, 1899, until that date, I was Agriculturist at the 
Experimental Farms. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Will you please tell us the different branches in your department/—4A. The 
Experimental Farms, the Live Stock Branch, the Health of Animals and the Inspec- 
tion of Meats, and so on; the Branch of Etymology, the Branch of Dairying, and 
Seed Commissioner's Branch, the Publieity Branch, and there is a branch of which 
Mr. Doherty is in charge, the Foreign Branch, which has to do with the Board at Rome 
that has charge of all the statisties of the world. 

Q. There is also the Quarantine Branch and the Patents?—A. That all comes 
under the health of animals. 

Q. I mean the quarantine of persons ?—4A. We have nothing to do with that. We 
used to, but that was taken out of our department last year. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. That will be under the Department of Colonization and Immigration ?—A. 
Yes. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Have you given us the complete list ^—A. I think that it is the complete list. 
There is the Fruit Commissioner's Branch, too. 

Q. The object of this committee, as perhaps you know, is to make a survey and 
give information to Parliament by way of assisting in the work of the Civil Service 
Commission. We are not antagonistic. I would like to know if, generally speaking, 
your experience has led you to approve of the Civil Service Act of last year, and if 
not, why not?—4A. That is rather a broad question. 

Q. It is broad, but perhaps you can answer it in your own way?—A. The Civil 
Service Act of last year and the preceding Civil Service Act seem to be so mixed up 
at present that I really have not been able to tell exactly where we are at under the 
one or the other. The Act of last year seems to apply to certain conditions, for 
instance the matter of holidays, sick leave, and that sort of thing; but it does not 
seem to apply in the making of appointments. So I would not like to say which Aet 
we are under. The Civil Serviee Act of last year, it has been explained to me, will 
not be wholly in effect until the reclassification is brought down, which I understand 
1s to be next week. I will explain what I mean. We have asked for several promotions 
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under the new Civil Service Act, and we were unable to get them because they said 
the new Civil Service Act is not in effect. 

Q. Not until reclassification?—A. Until reclassification. They have made certain 
promotions under the old Act, so I cannot really tell you exactly where we are at. We 
are working under the old Act, according to the Civil Service Commission, so far as 
promotions are concerned at least. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As a matter of fact, you are not called upon to be familiar with the working 
out of the Civil Service Act?—A. Only in a way; the determining as to what Act shall 
apply in certain cases is not in my field at all. I have just to take what they give me. 
They have made very elaborate regulations, which I suppose you have seen, and these 
regulations are not always working out satisfactorily. Any appointments that we have 
asked for, and that have been made for us, I presume under the new Act, seem to be 
going through fairly satisfactorily. There does not seem to be any precedent estab- 
lished yet for any particular thing, and the interpretation of certain clauses seems to 
vary slightly from time to time. But I presume that that will pass as time goes on and 
they get into the way of interpreting them along one line. 

Mr. Boys: Mr. Todd informs me that the schedule of salaries and promotions are 
not effective until the Commission has had the new classification. As to new appoint- 
ments they have jurisdiction. 


The Crrnk:. They are still making promotions, and the old classification and 
schedules of salaries still apply to those who were appointed prior to the Act of 1918. 
New appointments are made under the Act of last year, but the classifieation under 
that Aet will only apply to the whole of the Inside Service after it has been reorgan- 
ized under section 9 of the Act. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Have you had occasion to apply for the appointment of clerks in your Depart- 
ment ?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. Has there been any delay in their appointment or in supplying you with them? 
—A. We have had occasion to apply for a good many clerks of one kind and another. 
T cannot say that there has been any justifiable delay; sometimes there has been delay. 
For some time I have been asking for a dual language clerk, stenographer and typist. 
I have not managed to get him yet. They have sent over several, but they have been 
absolutely ineapable. 

Q. How long have you been asking for that?—A. Probably nine months. 

Q. It is not filled yet ?—A. No, not satisfactorily. 

Q. Are you consulted as to the salary to be paid?—4A. In the case E temporary 
clerks we are, yes. 

Q. You ought to know, and you think you know what is a probable adequate 
salary ?—A. Well, that is another rather difficult question. What is an adequate salary 
is not always a permissible salary. 

Q. If you suggested too low a salary for a dual language clerk the result would 
be that we would not get one?—A. We did not put any limitations on the salary. 

Q. Have you got any clerks in your Department who have passed their usefulness 
on account of age or illness?—4A. Yes, I think we have. 

Q. What is your method of dealing with that class of people? 

The CmamMAN: Would it be of interest to the committee to take each branch 
separately and have a statement from Mr. Grisdale? 

Mr. Mowat: Yes. Since the Superannuation Act ceased to be in effect in 1897 
trouble has arisen, we are told, in regard to old employees, who depend upon their salary 
for subsistence, remaining on, although their usefulness is gone, and no man at the 
head of the department with any humanity about him cares to dismiss them. What is 


your method and what do you suggest? 
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WirNEss: Well, I could not say that I have any method, because I have not felt 
that I was in any position to exercise any jurisdiction along that line, on account of 
being Acting Deputy till last week. I may say that previous to my taking office as 
Acting Deputy a report had been sent in asking for the dismissal or superannuation, or 
getting rid in some way or other, of a number of clerks. That list so far has been 
considered private. Whether I should read it here or not is a question. 

Mr. Mowat: What do think we ought to do about that, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAmman: We could scarcely ask Mr. Grisdale to read that report, but 
perhaps we cart get the evidence in our own way. 

Mr. Mowat: Perhaps he can give it without the names. 

Wirness: I can give you the cases without any names. One is the case of a 
man in one of the branches who was appointed politically some years ago—that is to 
say at the request of a very influential member of Parliament—whose duties or whose 
work proved quite useless, and he has been with us now for probably ten years, around 
there, and he is absolutely useless in the department to-day. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Does he attend the office?—A. Yes, most of the time. 
Q. About what is his age?—A. I should say he must be about 55. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Why is he useless?—A. Well, there are many ways in which a man can be 
useless. He is incapable, he is a dreamer and a talker without any ability to per- 
form. He is not a clerk. You cannot put him down to do stenographie work or the 
clerk work of any kind, because he has no ability along that line. He was put in in 
a special capacity to perform special duties, and he proved himself quite incapable in 
that connection, and in fact was practically useless. They do make use of him once 
in a while to make some compilations, but he does it in a poor way. 

Q. Is his health all right?—A. Yes, apparently. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. In which particular branch is he?—A. This is supposed to be private. 
Q. You can guard yourself, we do not want to press it?—A. He is 56 years of age. 


By Mr. Charters: 
Q. Has he been there ten years?—A. He has been there 12 years. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. You would not suggest his age would be any impediment?—A. I remember 
very well when he was appointed, and I was astounded that he was appointed. 

Q. I understand that age has nothing to do with that case, because yo" do not 
suggest a man 55 or 56 years of age is too old to be useful?—A. He is in good vigor- 
ous health. 

Q. The trouble is that he has not the knowledge for the office he took?—4A. Yes, 
and he is a very peculiar character, and tempermental, and he cannot do anything you 
ask him to do—cannot do it satisfactorily, anyway. 


By Mr. Mowat: 
Q. What is his salary ?—A. $1,600. 
Mr. Boys: He should be writing poetry. 


The CHARMAN: Perhaps it would be better to take each branch and take the 
information on each branch. 


Mr. Boys: If we are going to take up each individual case in every branch we 
are going to be here for a year. : 
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Witness: There are only four more eases™ 

Mr. Boys: It seems to me we should find out from the Deputy what is to be done 
with people that are incapable, from age or otherwise, and not deal with each case. 

WITNESS: All the other cases are on account of age. There are four more and 
they are all incapable on account of old age. 


By Mr. Mowat: 

Q. Male or female?—A. Two females and two males. 

Q. Do all these attend at the office?—A. One of them is very frequently absent, 
practically absent nearly all the time. 

Q. On account of illness?—4A. Yes; the rest are there. 

Q. Have you come to a conclusion as to what you think ought to be done in these 
eases?—4A. I think they'ought to be superannuated in some way or other, because they 

_ have an injurious effect, because the other clerks would see these people either absent 

or doing very little, and drawing their regular pay, and it has'the effect of making the 
rest of the staff feel that, “ Oh well, whether we work or not, we get our'pay." 

Q. It affects the general morale of the Department?—A. Yes. : 


By Mr. Long: 


Q. You would not extend the scope of superannuation to cover such cases as these 
to which you have referred, where a man is only 55 years of age?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. That should be handled on an entirely different line?—A. Yes. There was a 
proposition put as to how each of these should be dealt with. It did not deal with the 
individuals, but it dealt with the matter in a general way, and I think there was an 
order passed, but it never came into effect. If the order was not passed it certainly 
was sent down but never put into effect. "That was before my time. * 


T By Mr. Boys: 


Q. I take it from what you say that so far as the older ones are concerned you 
favour superannuation ?—A. Yes. 

Q. As far as the clerks who are not in that class as to age, but who are incapable 
for some other reason, what do you think should be done?—A. I think they might be 
given some slight consideration and asked to seek a livelihood elsewhere. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Why give them any consideration ?—A. Take the case of this man 56 years old, 
he has been 12 years there, and a good many people would say that he had spent the 
best part of the latter years of his life in the department and when any one of that age 
is discharged there might be some sympathy expressed, and therefore some considera- 
tion should be given, but I would not say that it ought to be very heavy. 

Q. You think he should not be removed without some consideration being given? 
—A. No. 

Q. Have you any more of that class anyway?—A. We have some men who are 
wrongly classified, and I presume reclassification will be effective as far as what may 
happen in the future is concerned, but the Act says that the man who is drawing a 
salary of $4,000 and doing the same work as the clerk who is getting $800 will keep 
on drawing that salary as long as he is in the service. We have some cases like that, 
but not quite so bad as the illustration I have just given; but here is a case, we have 
one or two clerks drawing $1,000 or $2,000 who are doing the same work as other 
clerks drawing $600 or $700. 


By Mr. Boys: 
Q. Must not that always be the case to a certain extent as long às you have annual 
increases /— A. No, because the increases just go up to a certain point and stop, accord- 
[J. H. Grisdale.] 
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ing to classification. But this man, by one means or another, the one I have referred 
to, has been in the serviee a long time and has managed to get up to the classification 
which he now holds, although he is still doing clerical work. 

Q. Take the class from $2,100 to $2,800, a man has been in the service for a number 
of years and he has risen to $2,800.—4A. He does not get that— 

Q. Butzif he is once put in the $2,100 class he goes on until he gets up to $2,800.— 
A. But he would not be put on the $2,100 class under this law unless he had certain 
qualifications. 

Q. But supposing he has got there, the increases continue I think until he reaches 
$2,800 ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there he stays ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Another clerk who is appointed to that class, he gets $2,100, he may be a 
capable clerk, possibly, but he will still have to go in at $2,100 with the annual increases, 
but the other one who was longer in the service gets $2,800; you cannot get rid of that, 
ean you?—4A. Not in any way that I know of. 

Q. It seems to me you will always have the situation that there will be certain 
men doing the same work, one with larger salary than others to the length of service. 
— A. Oh yes, according to the old Act, and in the new Act the same principle is 
endorsed and approved; increase in salary according to length of service, you cannot 
get the classes without having certain inequalities. 

Q. I appreciate that, there will always be the difference between the highest and — 
the lowest in that class.—A. In any class. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have recently become Deputy Head of your department?—4A. I am the 
youngest Deputy Head in the service. 

Q. It would be interesting to the committee to know, it is not a personal matter 
at all, what you did when you became Deputy Head, in order to get familiar with the 
work of the different branches so far as the efficiency of the men in the different 
branches is concerned? We assume that the new Deputy would make himself 
acquainted with the business and the working of the staff and ascertain whether he had 
twice too many officials on the staff, or only half enough, and so on.—A. I became Act- 
ing Deputy under rather peculiar circumstances. I have been in the service many years, 
I am in my 21st year now, and being at the héad of the Experimental Farm Branch 
Ithink I may say that I was in close touch with all the othér branches of the service, 
and I suppose I knew the Chiefs, I think I knew every one of them, in every branch 
of the department. When it comes to the subordinate clerks, the typewriters, I knew 
some of them as well, so that when I became Deputy Minister I did not have any 
trouble at all in that regard, I just went ahead and having got acquainted with them 
beforehand, I was able to offer a good many suggestions. Of course in some branches 
I did not have the same intimate knowledge as I had of others. 

Q. Have you satisfied yourself that all the clerks you have are necessary ?—A. Yes, 
I think I have, with the exception that there are some clerks not so efficient as others, 
probably, but when a clerk is not as efficient as I would like him to be even if I do 
not consider him absolutely necessary, it is pretty hard in such cases to draw the line, 
and to determine whether the clerk should be disposed of because of inefficiency or 
whether he should be retained. There are always a number of clerks who are very much 
more efficient than others in the same grade, and there are always a few clerks that 
are rather inefficient, but it is pretty hard to discharge a clerk because he doesn't quite 
measure to the standard. 

Q. Especially if he be on the permanent staff?—A. Yes. We have two or three 
men on the staff now we would like to discharge but it would put an odium on any one 
who recommended the discharge of some of them. The Deputy could hardly recommend 
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that a man be discharged, that is up to the head of the branch; he could hardly recom- 
mend the discharge unless the official affected by his recommendation were one of his 
immediate staff. 

Q. Why could you not as Deputy recommend the discharge of any member of the 
staff, you are in charge of that department?—A. Yes. 

Q. And supposing you have a clerk that is not what you want, why could you not 
or why should you not take whatever step may be necessary to secure relief under those 
eonditions?—4A. I could not do it very well myself and I say that because of the usual 
practice that has been followed for many years. When the services of a certain person 
are not required, or when it may be desired to discharge that person the usual practice 
is for the immediate chief to say that for certain reasons the official in question is not 
longer required; then that recommendation goes to the next highest person in authority 
and finally to the Deputy Minister. Of course if it is the head of a branch whose 
services are being dispensed with the Deputy Head is the next highest in authority and 
therefore he is the one who should ask for the discharge. 

Q. Supposing you were running this department as.a business man according to 
business methods and you knew of a situation such as you have just described you 
would mighty soon try a way of getting relief, would you not?—A. Oh of course, but 
the department cannot be run on those lines. 

Q. Why should not the business of the country be run the same way as an ordinary 
business?—4A. I cannot, it is a different question, altogether, I have no power, I cannot 
fire anybody. 

Q. Why shouldn't you have jurisdiction?—A. I have no control. If I wish to 
recommend the discharge of a certain clerk, we will say for reason, that he 1s trouble- 
some and unsatisfactory the chances are I will have to run the gauntlet of the country 
press, criticism in Parliament and criticism of his friends and I will have to stand the 
opprobrium of having fired that man because I was spiteful. That is the situation, as it 
is now, there are several instances that I have been considering, two or three of them. 

Q. What is your policy with regard to getting rid of an official whose services you 
do not desire to retain ?—4A. Apply to the Commission and give all the reasons you ean 
for asking for his dismissal. They will consider the matter and give you their judgment. 

Q. In your department, how many employees do you have whose services could be 
dispensed with in the interests of the department?/—4A. There are not very many, 
probably three or four. 

.Q. But you have not gone through the different branches carefully ?—A. I should 
not say that, I should say three or four men I am acquainted with. There might be 
some that I do not know of. 

Q. These are cases that have been brought to your attention?—A. I know them. 
There may be a stenographer or a clerk; I am. not in a position to judge as to the 
efficiency of every stenographer. 

Q. You have not made any special investigation as to the efficiency of your depart- 
ment ?—A. Not of all the subordinates. i 

Q. These you have mentioned are cases that you know of without any special inves- 
tigation, but there might possibly be some others?—A. These I know. I know the 
chiefs of branches and their assistants, and in most cases I know of the next class. 
To illustrate what I mean: I know the director of experimental farms—that was myself 
until a few days ago; I know the chiefs of branches like Mr. Archibald, Dr. Shutt, Dr. 
Saunders and so on, and I know all their assistants, and in many cases I know the 
subordinates below. them, that is four classes down. That leaves only the stenographers, 
the subordinate clerks and the messengers that I do not know. When it comes to 
stenographers, we have not very much trouble, because if a stenographer is not very 
satisfactory, the officer for whom he works soon tires of him, makes complaint, and he 
is transferred. 
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Q. In the ease of an employee in one of these branches who is not very satisfac- 
tory, how would that fact come to your knowledge; through the head branch?—A. You 
mean a subordinate, a stenographer ? 

Q. Yes.—A. It would come from the branch. It might come indirectly otherwise. 
Since I know all these men, and meet them, they are apt to tell me their troubles. 

Q. It would rest pretty largely with the head of the branch?—A. I would not act 
until he came to me directly. Supposing that one man said that one of the steno- 
graphers was no good, I would say to him, “I am very sorry to hear it," but I would 

- not take any action. That would come through the head of the branch. 

Q. I do not know that I have made my point clear. Would you have any means 
of knowing whether a subordinate employee was efficient or inefficient except through 
the head of the branch, or perhaps by gossip?—A. No, I would have to get a letter 
revealing the condition. I would not have anything of that. I have visited the 
branches a few times since I became director, but even going through and getting the 
names of the clerks and seeing them at work does not give you very much information. 
I suppose they are all on their good behaviour at that time. 

By Mr. Boys: 


Q. Have you any suggestion to make as to improving the situation we are discus- 
sing? What recommendation could you give to this committee that would get rid of 
what does seem to be undesirable from what you say?—A. I see objections to the 
deputies being allowed to discharge people; there might be cases of spite. 

Q. Then why not secure more protection against that? In the main, of course, 
the deputies could be trusted to do what is right?— A. I think so. 

Q. I would think so. Then to guard against individual cases of spite; might there 
not be the right of appeal to somebody ? 

Mr. Mowar: There is now. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. But the Deputy does not discharge at all It starts practically with the 
Superintendent or Chief Clerk and travels through one or two grades, and finally 
reaches the Deputy; he in turn makes a recommendation to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and they have to go through it.—A. I may say that the Civil Service Com- 
mission hesitates just as much as the Deputy would about incurring the opprobrium 
of discharging a clerk. 

By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. I am very much surprised to héar that; you say that?—A. I think so. Of 
course, the Deputy or Clerk that recommended the discharge is the one that would 
get the worst of it. 

Q. Our idea was that the Civil Service Commission would be absolutely just, but 
at the same time absolutely indifferent to public opinion.—4A. I think they are human 
beings. JI do not say that without reason, without having had experience. 

By Mr. Boys: 


Q. Would you get protection by giving the right to the Deputy with an appeal 
to the Minister?—A. I do not believe the Minister would want it. 


Q. Then would you suggest that authority be given to the Deputy with an appeal 


to the Commission ?—4A. Yes, that would be much better. 

Q. With your years of experience and your knowledge, you have described, per- 
haps not a very extensive state of affairs, nevertheless a situation which, if we want 
a business administration, should be rectified.—A. Yes. 

Q. We want, if we can, to make a recommendation which will improve the situa- 
tion. With all your knowledge and experience before you, are you not able to give us 
a practical suggestion which would be fair and workable?—A. It is a pretty difficult 
situation. | 
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Q. I cannot see why. I can appreciate perhaps what is in your mind. You speak 
perhaps with a certain delicacy of feeling. If that is what you mean, I can appreciate 
that; but that there should be any difficulty in making a practical suggestion to relieve 
the situation, I cannot appreciate.—A. I will just tell you why it is a difficult situa- 
tion. The publie service and private service are two entirely different things. The 
public service is looked upon—you may say it ought to be otherwise or not as you like— 
but it is looked upon as a service where there should be a good deal of charity in dealing 
with those people, and where the amount of labour required from an employee is not 
as great as in outside service, and any one who has secured a position in the Civil 
Service is looked upon as having a place for life. 

Q. A resting place for life?!—4A. A resting place for their lives, and to disturb such 
a dream, or such a feeling on the part of the Service antagonizes a great many 
of them, and not only sniagonizes them but my experience is that it disturbs the 
equanimity of all newspaper men who are not particularly in favour of the Department 
or Mizister and are not particular friends of the chiefs who have made the recom- 
mendatiou, because it has got to go back to them; and the lack of desire to awaken 
sucn an uproar as is sure to follow is very certain to destroy any effort along the line 
you suggest. Of course, if you say, “John Smith is ill” there is no question about 
it, but if you say, “John Smith is inefficient," that is another question. You may be 
asked, “ How is he inefficient?” * Well, he does not do his work well.” * Why don't 
you make him do it?” * Oh, you cannot.” “Oh, that is no excuse,” and you are up 
against a situation where it is almost impossible to justify yourself in the eyes of a 
very large percentage of the publie with whom you have to live, and who look to you 
as the arbiter of the destinies and fates of these poor devils. That is the situation 
as I see it. I appreciate the difficulty, because if I could do so, I would fire two or 
three to-morrow, but I cannot do it. In the first place, it would have to go through 
the Commission. : 

Q. That is why I was asking you the question. I ean appreciate that the method 
adopted now is troublesome?—A. I should say it was. 

. Q. You need a method which will not be so troublesome. Can you suggest 
anything better than the one I mention, that authority should be given to a deputy, 
with an appeal to the Commission?—A. Here is a method sometimes followed; I 
have seen it followed very effectively. A man is called in, not necessarily to the 
deputy, but to some superior officer, and that officer says, ^ Now, Jones, your services 
are not very satisfactory. You know you have done a number of things wrongly, and 
really I think we will have to let you go. Don’t you think you had better resign? 
We will give you two or three months.” On several occasions Jones has resigned. 
That is the most peaceable way of settling the thing that I know of, and it is the 
most effective, but in some cases that will not work, because the man who has to 
retire, while he might think that he is worthy of retirement, will not admit it, and 
he is ready to fight rather than retire, because he does not see much future anyway. 
Then you are up against it for fair. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Now that he has lost what you call pull?4—4. He has lost pull with the member 
of Parliament. A member of Parliament cannot come along and influence people, 
but he has not lost pull with the newspapers, nor with the multitude of friends with 
whom he may*come in contact. 

Q. Ottawa newspapers?—A. Not only his friends but your enemies. Every man 
has some people who are not friendly to him, may not be absolutely antagonistic, but 
we are very prone to give a fellow a kick if we are not particularly friendly to him, 
or slightly the other way. He is very sure to know more or less of your connection, 
and to make use of that. I have seen cases of it. 
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Q. That may be personally disagreeable to the deputy, but there is nothing that 
you know yourself that would interfere with him doing his work in administering the 
department?—A. With the deputy doing his work—no, I do not think there is. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Then the result is that the service is to a certain extent ineffieient because 
of the disinclination of the heads of the department to report the men who are 
inefficient and have them dismissed?—A. There is no, doubt about that. 

Q. Is there not more danger of greater reflection upon the heads of the depart- 
ments on account of the inefficiency than there would be on account of any campaign 
carried on by the newspapers and others against them because of their having made 
dismissals?—A. There might be in the long run, but the immediate danger is apt 
to strike a man as the first thing to be considered. I want to say this, gentlemen: in 
the Department of Agriculture, as I said, there are three or four that I think we ought 
to get rid of, and there are four or five that ought to be superannuated, or got rid of, 
for some reason or other, and apart from that I do not think that we have any person 
that we want to get rid of. In such a large staff as we have, a great many hundreds, 
that is not a bad proportion. The proportion is very small. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In the accountants’ branch there are fourteen permanent employees and two 
temporary. Are you quite sure that every one of these employees is necessary in order 
to carry on the work? Has any effort been made to ascertain if there are any unneces- 
sary employees?—A. I do not think there are any unnecessary employees in that 
branch. I am closely in touch with that branch. It is right next door. I go in there 
at all times, unexpectedly, and you break right into the room where there are ten or 
eleven of them, and I have never seen any loitering or dilly-dallying around that 
branch. 

Q. It seems like a large staff. Of course we are not familiar with the work they 
are doing?—A. They have something like five million dollars to handle, and the 
aeeounts are very numerous and very varied in their character, and require a great 
deal of auditing and working up, and so on, and that branch is pretty good. 

Q. As to the days of ubsence recorded last year, practically every one in that 
branch was absent more or less, with the exception of one?—A. Yes. 

Q. Thirty-four and a half days, thirty-eight and a half days, sixty days, seventy, 
twenty, twenty-three and a half days, and one six months and three days. That may 
have been special leave?—A. That is the one I told you about. We have already men- 
tioned her. 


By Mr. Mowat: / 
Q. That is the old lady ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. I suppose the absences referred to in last year were due in large measure to 
the “flu”?—A. To the “flu.” The chief officers said there were very many more 
absences than usual on account of the “flu.” Mr. Fraser, the head of the branch, was 
absent thirty-four days. He was sick in bed for three weeks, and had to recuperate 
a bit, and then his family were all taken down, and he had to stay away for a few days 
on that account, so that it was quite justifiable. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Following that up, were there any additional employees appointed during 
chat year to make up for the work that was not done during the absent days, or is this 
the regular number of employees?—A. That is the regular number There is one 
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temporary employee, Mr. Blair. We had some additional work last year on account 
of the war. We had to commandeer all the flax-seed and that made quite a bit of 
extra work, and we appointed Mr. Blair. 

Q. Would it not follow that in a normal year, when there is not so much work, 
you would not require so many, because in calculating up I find nearly a year and 
a half's absences? In a normal year when there is not any abnormal business would it 
not be likely that there are more employees than are necessary ?—A. Well, it might be. 
Of course I have only had the one year's experience. 

Q. I notice also that the absence in some branches was very much greater than 
others. Naturally a person would question the head of that branch more strictly than 
the head of some other branch. It might possibly be that there was a good deal of 
absence without justification ?—A. I think there is, yes. Of course there is a possibility 
that such may happen. Sometimes the clerk works very hard, and sometimes his chief 
appreciates the extraordinary effort that clerk has made; he may have been working 
overtime and have received no remuneration for it. In my own office very few of my 
clerks go away before six o'clock or five o'clock, and in the accountant’s branch they 
are very seldom away before five-thirty or six, doing extra work, and extra absences on 
account of sickness sometimes happen in that way. But the chiefs of branches and 
their immediate staff very seldom quit at five o'clock. 

Q. I notice that in the Fruit Branch with eight permanent employees and one 
temporary every one of the employees has been absent for some time; one for one day, 
others twenty-two days, fifty-one days, fifty days, sixteen days, eleven days, and eighteen 
and one-half days, while on the other hand comparatively few in the Seed Division 
have been absent.—A. You see there are no very serious absences in the Fruit Branch 
except that of Miss Robinson, Mrs, Rubbell and Miss Sehing. Miss Robinson who 
was absent fifty-one days, is a most efficient clerk, she is most untiring and works on 
Sundays, Saturdays and a great many days overtime. : 

Q. Then she makes up for a great deal of the time she is absent?—A. She makes 
up a lot of that time. 


By Mr. Long: 


Q. With reference to this matter of absences every clerk has a certain amount 
of annual leave and in some of those eases where they have been absent on account 
of sickness they have not taken advantage of their annual leave as well?—A. Some 
are in that situation. 

Q. And some of those are credited m very many days absence on account of 
sick leave have taken as much advantage of annual leave as those who did not take 
advantage of annual leave on account of sickness. I have known of several cases 
where clerks had a small number of days sick leave and they took advantage of the 
annual leave.—A. The annual leave is not included in that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. As I understand it under the regulations they are allowed to be absent six 
days without sending in a doctor's certificate?—A. Yes, that is included there. Once 
in a while a girl will be absent for a time but the men are very very seldom away on 
account of sickness. I was going to say there was one order passed last fall, that, 
possibly, is responsible to a limited extent for this increase in the number of days’ 
absence that any one was to be allowed twelve days’ sick leave each year. I have no 
doubt that was taken advantage of to some extent. If employees are absent for more 
than a eertain number of days we eut him off, do not pay him; they are absent with- 
out pay, and some of those who are shown as absent in that table were absent with- 
out pay. I cannot pick them out from memory, but if an employee is in our service 
for one year he gets so many days sick leave. 
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By Mr. ‘Boys: 

Q. What was referred to the other day as the * peak load” was spoken of; that 
developed in this way it was found that there are certain times, covering perhaps 
several days, when there will be a pressure of work which Mr. Mulvey described as 
the “peak load.” Have you enough clerks to take care of the work during the peak 
load?—A. During the months of January, February and April we had very strenuous 
times in keeping up with the work. ; 

Q. Then, of course, if you have a staff sufficient to handle the big work during 
those periods, one naturally thinks that when the peak load is not on you have a 
larger staff than is necessary to do the work of the department?—A. That is true to 
a certain extent, but this peak load in my office is taken care of by overtime, for 
which the staff does not get paid extra, they stay there and do the work. 

Q. Are the various stenographers in your department attached to certain clerks or 
do you have them all in one room ?—4A. In the head office, that is in the deputy's office 
and the accountant's office they are not attached to any particular clerk, in the Experi- 
mental Farms Branch, one stenographer might do the work for two or three chiefs; 
for instance in the Live Stock Branch, the agriculturalist at the Experimental Farm, 
there is a chief and three assistants and they have two stenographers, one works for the 
chief and one assistant and the other works for the other assistants. 

Q. Mr. Desbarats thought it was of advantage not to have them attached to any 
one clerk but to have them all in one room so that any one stenographer 
could be called to do work in a particular branch when work was slack 
in the branch in which that stenographer was usually employed?—A. That is what we 
are trying to do, that is the plan which is in operation at the Langevin Block, but. there 
are limitations to the operation of the plan and beyond a certain extent it cannot apply. 
For instance Miss Robinson is the Fruit Commissioner’s special secretary and his 
work takes up practically all her time, but when she is not occupied at that work she 
is working on accounts, and seeing that everything is in good shape. 

Q. I can quite understand that either the deputy or the chief of the branch would 
require one stenographer ?—A. Yes. z 

Q. But outside of that it would work out the other way, the work could be more 
evenly distributed?—4A. Yes, but there sometimes are objections from the clerks. 

Q. Objection from the girls?—A. Yes, both from the girls and from the officials. 

Q. I can quite understand that a man, even if he be a subordinate clerk, likes to 
have the services of the stenographer he is used to?—4A. We have got over that objection 
by allocating a girl to two or three men; she is not always working for the same man, 
but she will always be working for one of the same group. i 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Sometimes a man has so much work that he has to call in another girl, and in 
that case she usually resents it?—A. Yes, that is so, but they have to do it; they. 
demur about going over to the other branches although they have to do it. 


By Mr. Boys: 
Q. They have no business to do that, but if the girl who is sent over to the other 
branch sees one of the girls over there loafing she naturally objects to having to do the 


other girl's work?—A. There is more or less of that no doubt, they have to do the work 
that the other girl should have cleaned up. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are familiar with the Chief Translator's office?—4A. Yes. 

Q. There are five translators there; permanent employees, and one temporary ?—4A. 
That man has not had any holidays for three years; he has just driven right along. 

Q. There is work enough to keep him busy?—A. Oh yes, everything has to be 
translated. He is the only translator of letters in the whole department. We have an 
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immense amount of business in the province of Quebec, hundreds of thousands of 
letters in the year, I suppose. I am mistaken in saying he is the only translator; there 
is a translator at the Experimental Farm. He does translations of the correspondence, 
but not of publications. This man translates all our reports, bulletins, circulars and 
so on. ` 1 
Q. There is work enough to keep them busy?—A. Oh yes. In reference to our 
translator, I am sure that there is not another department in the service where there 
are not two, 1f not three men doing the work that this man is doing. He is a marvelous 
- man; he is a qualified man. He was born in France and is a tremendous worker 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. What is his salary ?—A. $2,800, and he is not as well paid as most of the trans- 
lators. ; 

Q. I do not think that any man should have to work in the Government service 
without a holiday for three years?—A. There is no one to replace him. We had two 
very fair men, assistant translators, but they went to the war, and the-men who came 
to replace them, being temporaries I suppose, could not be so careful. It is very diff- 
cult to get a translator anyway. , 

Q. Generally speaking, since the Civil Service Act came into effect, speaking from 
your twenty-one years of experience, has a deputy as good a hold over his department 
as he would have without the Acts?—A. I do not know whether to attribute it to the 
acts or not, but the deputy can have very much more influence over his department now 
than he could, say fifteen years ago. 

Q. That is to say, so much depends upon leaving it to the deputy ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Otherwise, there might be political pull under which the deputy could not inter- 
fere?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. With reference to the matter of absence, I see from the list that one permanent 
employee was absent 117 days and another 283 days, and that the absences of temporary 
employees were as follows: 121 days, 941, 974, 35 and 53. The last one on the list is 
overseas. These absences must interfere very much with the work?—A. They do. 

Q. If these people were sick and had to be absent, of course no exception could be 
taken; but my information, which of course may not be authentie, is that there is a 
great deal of absence of employees in the service without justification. Some of these 
reports to one not familiar with the conditions would indieate that there is a good deal 
of truth in it?—A. Some of these people have been docked. In the case of this par- 
tieular branch, this is what is done: it does not appear on the list, but we let them have 
labourers. A lot of that work is just sticking bulletins into envelopes, and if there is a 
rush, or a shortage of help, they get three or four labourers who do not appear on this 
list. There are three labourers there now, at least they were there the other day. They 
do not take them on themselves; they go to the Experimental Farm, which probably 
sends out as many publications as all the other departments put together, and when the 
rush is over they go back to the farm. 


The CHARMAN: If there are no more questions, Mr. Grisdale may be discharged 
from attendance. 


WITNESS: You asked for a certain statement, and I may say that immediately after 
I became acting deputy I had all that information you asked for compiled for my own 
information, and the outside in the’same way. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Is there anything you want to say apart from what you have been asked?— 
A. I do xot feel that I am quite old enough in the position to say anything. 
[J. H. Grisdale.] 
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By Mr. Long: 

Q. Is the Civil Service Commission placing any more emphasis upon the question 
of punctuality ?—A. We all are. We have had a great struggle over that. It is the 
thing we have had most trouble over. The absences we can not control very well, 
but punetuality we can, and we have narrowed down the margin to 5 minutes. Any 
one late 5 minutes, or over, gets a late mark, and if they are more than 4 or 5 times 
late in a month, there is a question asked, and he eomes on the carpet. 

Q. The employees of your Department sign a book on entering LA. Yes, and on 
going away. 

Q. Do you allow one individual to sign for more than one 21——N. Oh,-no: 

Q. That has been permitted I believe in some Departments?—A. Not in the 
Department of Agriculture. The time of going away was the greatest diffieulty in some 
branches; in fact, with the exception of the head office in the Langevin Block, the clerks 
left without signing. But now they have all to sign, and I have noticed quite an effect 
from their having to sign. 


Witness discharged. 


The Committee adjourned. 


Frmay, May 30, 1919. 
The Committee met at 11 o'clock, Mr. Steele in the Chair. 


Mr. J. B. HUNTER, sworn: 


By the Chairman: / 


Q. You are the Deputy Minister of Public Works?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you occupied that position ?—A. Since 1908. 

Q. Would you tell the Committee briefly just what supervision you exercise, ns 
Deputy, over your Department, in a business way, for the purpose of doing the busi- 
ness of your Department?—A. The Department has several functions. It has the 
architectural function, the erection of publie buildings, the engineering function, the 
harbours and river works and the Dominion Government telegraph lines, the dredging, 
and the slides and booms and graving docks. The Department is divided into branches, 
each of which has a Chief in charge of a staff, a supervisor of the operations that I 
have mentioned, and they obtain information and report to me. Each staff reports to 
me, with recommendations, suggestions or requisitions for advice or authority, and T 
deal with what eomes within my responsibility, and anything that I think is a matter 
of policy, or something that the Minister should be personally cognizant of I take up 
with him, either by memorandum, or personal discussion on the information received. 

Q. About the supervision of the employees in their individual work, what do you 
say?—AÀ. These staffs, according to their size are divided into—you might call 
them sub-branches. attending to certain specified portions of the work, and they have 
an immediate chief over them who is under the chief of the branch. That means the 
Chief of the branch may not come into personal contaet with some of his men, except 
very occasionally. They are acting under their immediate chief, and these chiefs are 
directly under him. He works through them, and I work through him, if that is what 
you mean. 

Q. There is more or less effective supervision of the individual employees ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. We are concerned chiefly with an inquiry as to the efficiency of the depart- 
ment, and as to whether there are many unnecessary employees in the department, 
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and if there are any, as to what provision could be made to have the department 
relieved of them, ete. Perhaps we might look for a moment at one or two of the 
branehes. Have you any general statement to make as to whether the staff could be 
reduced without interfering with the efficiency of the department?—A. Yes, the 
staff could be reduced without interfering with the efficiency of the department. 
There is no question about that. 

Q. To what extent, speaking generally ?—A. Well, dividing the service into the 
service at Ottawa, and that outside of Ottawa 

Q. We are concerned only with the Inside Service. 


Mr. Stevens: Dealing only with Ottawa. 
—A. I understand. I would say that probably thirty or forty could be spared from the 
Public Works Department without interfering with its efficiency in any way whatever, 
in fact probably increasing its efficiency, through lack of having te find work for 
these people to do, to warrant them in drawing their pay. 


By the Chairman: 


` Q. That is a matter of dividing the work to be done among some of the em- 
ployees. Thirty or forty fewer could do the work equally well?—A. Yes, and better, 
because they would not have the interference and looking after the other people. 

Q. What class of employees would those be?—A. Those are scattered through 
the different branches. 

Q. The permanent staff?—A. About twenty of those would be on the permanent 
Civil Service List, and the other twenty on the engineering staff that are not on the 
permanent list, although they are really permanent as far as that is concerned, and 
are residents in Ottawa. 

Q. What do you mean when you say not on the permanent list?—A. What is 
known to the Civil Service as the permanent list is the Blue Book that is published 
containing the names of those in the Civil Service. Those men are not in the Blue 
Book. 'They are in what was called hitherto the Outside Service at Ottawa, but under 
the new Act everybody resident at Ottawa is in the Inside Service. They got their 
appointments, not through any Commission or examination, but were just added to 
the staff by the authority of the ministers who were in charge at whatever time their 
appointments took place. 


By Mr. Redman: ; 


Q. What would be the ages of those men ?—4A. Well, they vary in age. I do not 
suppose any of them are under forty-five. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose you have a number whose services might be dispensed with om 
account of their age?—A. Yes, on that Inside Service there would be six or eight who 
are practically through their working days, but they have no superannuation, so that 
we are not dispensing with their services. We are allowing them to continue, and 
finding work for them to do, in order to have an excuse for continuing them on the 
payroll. 

Q. What would you say as to the balance of the thirty or forty that might be 
dispensed with. Could you put them in any special class, or are they just twenty or 
thirty more than are really required?—A. They could be divided into men who are 
fairly competent, but whose services are not needed because there is not the work for 
them to do, and others that are not competent for employment at all They are 
useless tools. 

Q. How many of that class do you think there are?—A. I suppose we have a good 
round half dozen that are absolutely no good for anything. 

. Q. Only half a dozen ?—4A. Well, that is very conservative. 
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By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. If you had a free hand, what would you do with the thirty or forty ?—A. I don't 
know. The minister gets up against that proposition, and when he comes to take 
action he gets cold feet, and I might get cold feet, too. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Suppose your feet were all right ?—A. I think their services would probably be 
dispensed with. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Assuming there is a difference between the Government and a proprietor of 
works, who simply wanted to run in an economical and business way, and suppose you 
were asked to change it to a business concern, what would your first recommendation 
be as to these poor old people, who need their salaries to live on, of course ?—A. I would 
recommend that where they are situated in that way some superannuation should be 
arranged. You need not pass a superannuation Act, but you could put some provision 
in the estimate, and then work out the detail by Order in Council. It would prac- 
tically be giving them superannuation. 

Q. It would be better to pay them their present salaries, or perhaps a little less, 
if they did not do any work—that is to get rid of them ?—A. Tt certainly would. 

Q. You are definitely of that opinion?—4A. Yes. 

Q. They are really no good in the department and time is taken up in giving them 
work which you are not sure they will do efficiently ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. When an additional number comes round from year to year would you deal 
with them in the same way—men who get too old?—A. Decidedly; they should be 
dealt with in the same way, some provision made and the service cleared of these men. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Speaking generally, could you suggest any other eause which would interfere 
with the efficiency of your staff? For instance, what about unnecessary absence among 
the employees ?—A. Well, of course, there are regulations concerning that, that if an ~ 
employee is absent without leave he is not paid, and that is enforced. We do not have 
much trouble on that score. All these men are present. 

Q. I notice, looking over the secretary's list, that out of sixty employees there are 
only, I think, four or five on the whole staff who have not been absent some time during 
the last year ?+-A. You mean in addition to the holiday period? 

Q. Yes?—A. Special leave, you are referring to? 

Q. Yes, in this column specifying the days of absence, the number of days absent 
not including, holidays during last year ?—4A. Yes. 

Q. For instance, they run something like this: 16, 32, 150, 393, 14, 2273, 334, 203, 
2284, 39, 273, 443, ete. What would you say about that? Is there any explanation 
why there should be so many days’ absence?—A. If I might see those names, it would 
suggest the reason to me. 

Q. I suppose in individual cases there are special reasons ?—4A. Yes. 

Q. But speaking generally, why should there be so many employees in that branch 
absent?—A. Well, sickness is the only reason that I can give. That is the only cause 
that they are allowed to be absent for. 

Q. Perhaps you have not looked into the matter. Could you say that sickness 
would be the reason?—A. That is why I wanted to see the names, because they would 
suggest the reason. Take in 1-B a man is absent 150 days. We never expected to see 
that man get back. He was away through sickness. He just as nearly died as it was 
possible for a man to do, and it took him a very long time to recuperate, and that 
was a very genuine case of illness. 
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Q. He took ill last year?—A. Yes, he was away a year. He was away a full year 
ill so that this is probably a return during last year. He was away longer than that. 

Q. He was sick the year before?—4A. Yes. Here is one on the list who has been 
absent thirty-nine and one half days. His health seems to be continually bad, for 
some reason or another. I know that he takes boils and carbuncles, and every now 
and again he gets laid up. 


By Mr. Stevens: ; 

Q. Does he get paid while he is away?—A. Yes, if he gets a doctor's certificate. 
The Commission has laid down rules according to the length of a man's service as 
to how long he can be sick, provided that he gets a doctor's certificate that he is really 
sick. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Regarding the secretary’s staff, what general principle would be applied to the 
payment of those during the absences indicated there?—A. Whenever they are taken 
ill, they make application for sick leave, and furnish a doctor’s certificate as to their 
physieal condition, and if they are really sick, and on that we give them leave accord- 
ing to what the doctor says they require within the limits fixed by the Commission. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Do they all come before you?—A. Yes, the procedure is this: I have a form 
that has to be filled out by the head of the branch giving certain particulars. There 
are about seven or eight questions asked, and he has to sign that with his recommenda- 
tions as to what is to be done, and that is sent to me for approval. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Of course they get their pay when they are absent on sick leave?—A. Yes, 
when everything is in order, and we have no reason to believe that they are otherwise 
than sick. Here is one absent 228 days. That man has been away a full year. He 
has arterial sclerosis, and he will never be back in the department. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. How old is he?—A. I think he is only about 45. Then I see one girl 824 days. 
`I do not know anything about her. Another girl has 112 days. She is consumptive, 
that girl, and she loses one third of her time every year. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you any other consumptives in your Department that you know of?—A. 
No, I cannot think of any cases that impress themselves on me sufficiently to remember. 
There are cases of continually recurring reports from the doctor. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. In what departnient is that consumptive?—A. She is in the law branch, a 
copyist. 3 

By Mr. Mowar: I think that the new Department of Pubhe Health might very 
well take cognizance of such cases. Why should a tubercular girl be associating with 
people in the Government Service. The government should look after her. You have, 
I believe, an old man of 78 in your department, directly under you I believe. How 
many days was he absent?—A. He is away without pay now. He has exhausted his 
year's leave of absence, and was not able to come back. He was the head messenger. 

Mr. Mowar: I would say that the Dominion of Canada might very well look after 
that man. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. How long has he been there?—A. He must have been there for 35 years. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Before leaving the Secretary’s branch, outsiders like ourselves are struck with 
the general absence of employees. I sce that there were only four or five in that branch 
who were not absent last year. If there was something which necessitated so much 
absence from that branch, I could understand it; an epidemie which swept through 
that branch and did not strike other branches. That would explain it. But unless there 
was something of that kind, it is difficult to understand why there should be about ten 
per cent absence?—A. If I were to make a recommendation, I would abolish all sick 
leave. It is abused, and most terribly abused, and the doctors abuse it as much as the 
civil servants. 


By Mr. Stevens: : 

Q. Do you think that it would be advisable to have Civil Service medical 
inspectors ?— 4A. I have always been in favour of appointing a man on salary, or two 
men if necessary, and make them all be examined by that medical man. Even he will 
not be perfect; he will have his easy moments like the others and let things go by. I 
have made inquiries at the doctors. I have called them up, and have said “I do not 
think that so and so is really sick." They get offended and say you are insulting them. 
They say * I am a doctor," and you have to let it go at that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Can you say that sickness was the cause of all that absence ?—4A. Sickness, real 
or alleged, is the cause. 


By Mr. Redman: 

Q. Would you give us your opinion of these regulations prepared by the Civil 
Service Commission ?—A. They are too generous altogether. 

Q. Do they have a good or bad effect on the efficiency of the Civil Service?—A. I 
will tell you what I find. I find clerks of the department reading these to see how much 
sick leave they can get in the year, and they set out to get it. They say, «How much 
am I entitled to take." They think it is a right, and the object then is to get it. 

Q. It is all on one page?—A. Yes, it is very comprehensive. They can get their 
arms around this very nicely, and see what they can accomplish. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. They look upon that as a right, the same as they look upon holidays?—4A. They 
see they can take so much, and they think they are entitled to it. 

By the Cuamman: That is my experience of human beings in sickness, and I was 
surprised to hear some of the witnesses who have appeared before us say that it was 
not being taken advantage of. My experience is that it would be taken advantage of. 
—A. Certainly it is taken advantage of; it is only human nature that it should be taken 
advantage of. 

Q. I find that the same condition does not exist in the other branches. Why 
should it be only in that branch?—A. The other branches may have had records of that 
nature in other years. I cannot say just this year. I do know of these cases I have 
pointed out. For instance I see one here, (referring to list), who was always on his 
job. That was the first illness he had. He broke down completely and went all to 
pieces. 

Q. Would unusually heavy work account for it, or would the leniency of the head 
of the branch account for it?—4A. It would decidedly. 

Q. You think that might be the ease?—4A. Yes. 


Mr. Stevens: I notice that the engineer's branch has very, very few cases. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. They are temporary largely ?—A. No, that statement you have there would be 
all right. 
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By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. The architect’s branch is pretty moderate. For instance, out of this long list 
of 46 names there are only six.—A. A great deal depends, of course, on the head of the 
branch. That was very well demonstrated in those reports which used to be made to 
the Commission and are made yet, on the employee's record, that is, as to his conduct, 
aptitude, industry, and so on. The personal element entered into this so largely that 
some of them were really useless. Some of the heads would give an honest opinion 
and write accordingly; another man would mark “ excellent” all along. 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. It is easier to do that?—A. It is easier to do that. He would say, “ Why 
should I fight against this fellow and get his ill will; I will mark him good or excel- 
lent,” so that these fellows were not marked up in the way they should have been 
marked. 

Q. And you find the same thing in regard to sick leave?—A. It is a little different. 
They get a doctor’s certificate and it is easy to get that. 

Q. They are allowed six days’ absence without a doctor's certificate ?——A. Yes. 


By Mr. Redman: 

Q. You say that the temporary staff do not get paid for sick leave?—A. No. 

Q. Have you found that during that period there was more sickness among the 
permanent staff ?—A. Decidedly. 

Q. Have you found any difference as to absence on the part of the temporary 
staff since these regulations were passed?’—A. The recommendations are coming in 
now the same as for the permanent staff. 

Q. Did you find any difference after the passing of these regulations ?—4A. The 
attendance of the temporary staff never came before me in that way, so that I have 
never made that comparison as to how often they were sick before, because we did 
not pay them, and nobody bothered. We knew that they would come back to get their 
pay again. So I am afraid I am not in a position to compare. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I notice that a number of your employees are absent on military service. 
What was done to fill the vacancies while they were absent?—4A. In some cases, we 
got along without appointing anybody. In other cases where a man was doing work 
that had absolutely to be attended to, a substitute was appointed, but only for the . 
term of leave for military service given to the other man. We have not kept one of 
these military substitutes after the other men returned; they went automatically. 

Q. I presume your staff was reduced on account of absentees through military 
service ?—4A. Oh, yes; very considerably. 

Q. And you get along with the work nicely during their absence?—A. By 
appointing substitutes in some cases, and doing without anybody in others. 

. Q. When they come back, they will get their positions, and that will inerease the 
staff again ?—A. No, that will increase the staff to the extent of the work we had done 
without employing substitutes. Of course, with the substitutes going, that leaves 
the staff the same. 

Q. Did you make some temporary appointments?—A. Those were temporary, 
those substitutes. We had 274 men who enlisted. 

Q. Inside and outside, both?—A. Yes. There were 274, and of these 102 have 
returned, and 30 have been killed. : 


By Mr. McCrea: 


Q. How many substitutes have been appointed?—A. I have not got that. I 


thought I had that information here, but I have not got it. 
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Q. Could you get that information ?—A. Certainly. 
Q. That is to say, how many of those places were left vacant, and still the work 
went on. : 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Men have their salaries increased according to the length of service and the 
division in whieh they are. Is there a tendeney for men to receive large salaries. who 
are possibly doing more or less unimportant work, that is, the salary paid is larger 
than is necessary in order to have the work done, simply because his length 
of service entitles him to that salary ?—A. Yes, that is a natural result of the system. 
A salary is paid for long service irrespective of the work he is doing. Naturally, any 
service would get top heavy under these conditions. 

Q. It increases the cost of the service unnecessarily /|—4A. Yes. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. When an old servant in one of the scientific branches is past working he is 
utilized consulting. Could some such device be introduced with regard to a messenger ; 
not consulting because he could not do that, but he could be put on reduced pay, for 
instance ?—A. Oh, the thing to do is to give the man superannuation. 

Q. But we have not got that?—A. But you can put it in the Appropriation Bill, 
to provide a certain amount of money to do certain things. That gives you the power 
to do that. 

Q. I would not think so, unless we had a general scheme of superannuation on 
an actuarial basis, by which the others would contribute?—A. No, it would not need 
that. In fact such a scheme has been worked out and is all ready to have the Parlia- 
mentary sanction, and the money provided to retire these men. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. In other words, you suggest that where there has been no provision made for 
superannuation, we should arbitrarily discharge these people and pay them a portion 
of their salary ?—A. Exactly. 

Q. To be fixed in the estimates?—4A. Yes, and that has been arrived at; it has 
all been worked out by the Civil Service Commission. They are all ready to do that 
if they are allowed to do it. 


By Mr. Mowat: 
Q. Nothing has been placed on the table of the House in regard to it?—A. No. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Would it be in the classification?—A. No. It would be an arbitrary thing, 


because superannuation by the co-operation of the employee presumes a period of years 
of payment by the employee. 


By Mr. McCrea: 


Q. What are the supposed hours of labour ?—4A. Nine to five, with an hour and a 
half for lunch, and during the months of June, July and August, four o'clock. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. How about the punctuality ?—A. That is not bad. It is a matter for the head 
of each branch to see that his clerks are on the job. 

Q. Could you reduce the staff by thirty or forty without decreasing the efficiency? 
—A. Yes, increasing the efficiency. 

Q. And in that way you would save, assuming they were not paid anything, thirty 
or forty thousand dollars a year?—A. Oh, yes, easily. The salaries would well average 
a thousand dollars. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any statement to make to the committee regarding the adequacy of 
the salaries in your department ?—A. I think our department is pretty well paid. We 
have been pretty well looked after. 

.. Q. Is there any work done for your department by other departments, or are you 
self-supporting, so to speak ?—4A. Yes, I think we do more for other departments than 
other departments do for us. Occasionally we are able to get information and save 
money in regard to surveys. We occasionally use the Mines Branch in connection 
with our dredging operations as to what sort of materials are found in certain locali- 
ties, and these are about the only instances that we call on other departments. 

Q. What do you do for other departments ?—4A. Well, we have in connection with 
our architectural engineering staff a photographie branch, and we make photostatic 
copies of blue prints, ete., and we do that for all the departments, particularly Rail- 
ways, Naval Service, and Marine, as well as our own. | 

- Q. Can you tell us what branches of work are carried on by your department in 
which similar -work is earricd on by other departments /—A. We have a Geodetic 
Survey staff attached to the Engineering staff, and the main Government staff for that 
work is with the Interior Department. There is no necessity for our having a Geodetic 
Survey staff whatever. Then in connection with the surveys that are made for river 
improvement, not for dredging, but regulating works in the way of dams and sluices, 
there is considerable duplication of information between the Interior Department Water 
Power Branch and our engineers. They practically go over the ground that we have 
gone over, and we go over the ground that they go over, and in the Marine Department 
it is the same way. 

Q. There is duplication of the work in that respect?—4A. There is overlapping of 
the engineering surveys in the Dominion. They tried to overcome that a few years 
ago, and the Deputy Ministers and Chief Engineers of these departments considered 
the matter, but they could not get anywhere. One department did not want to give up 
anything to the other fellow. They said, “ If we want this information we will go and 
get it. You attend to your business and we will attend to ours.” That was the attitude 
and it got nowhere. So that the only way would be by the Civil Service Commission 
knocking their heads together and saying, You do this, and you do that," and parcel- 
ling the work out in that way. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Would the Civil Service Commission be a competent body to do that?—A. I 
do not know about this Commission, but they could get at it the same as they are 
getting at the classification. They are not making this classification. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They could bring pressure to bear on the departments?—A. Yes, their moral 
effect would be good. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What would you think of this suggestion, that the Deputy Ministers of the 
departments should meet, say at stated periods for the purpose of conferring with 
one another in a joint effort to reduce overlapping in operations of:departments? You 
have, I notice, a Purchasing Department. Of course, we are putting through a. 
Purchasing Commission Bill. I am not discussing that, but what I am discussing is 
this. There are certain departments which are heavy purchasers, the Publie Works, 
the Marine and Fisheries, Naval Department, and Railways and Canals, and the 
material purchased is very similar; for instance you would be purchasing a lot of 
steel ?—A. No, very little steel. 

Q. You might be purchasing different articles of a similar class?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Why should not the different departments co-operate in purchasing and buy 
to better advantage than buying separately ?—A. No reason whatever. 

Q. Would it not be a good idea, if it could be arranged, to have some co-operation 
between the Deputy Ministers?—A. That is what I understand the War Purchasing 
Commission, which has now become the Civil Purchasing Commission, was intended 
to do, to get from each department its requirements along certain lines and place orders 
in a wholesale way. S 

Q. Would that eliminate these departments altogether?—A. No, because you 
would have to handle your requisition through your department. That information 
would have.to be given by the Purchasing Agent of each department. The way they 
do business, they do not handle it direct. They have a purchase made under their 
instructions for each department, and I do not know that it would save much if they 
made these purchases direct, and of course you could do either of these things; transfer 
all these purchasing branches to that commission, let them sort them out and handle the 
whole thing, or leave it with the staff to direct these purchases, leave it to them and 
have it dealt with in their own way by this purchasing staff. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. We are seeking to reduce the Civil Service to efficiency. We have these Pur- 
chasing Departments, in the large departrnents like the Public Works, Railways, 
Marine, Naval, Interior, and so on. Now we are going to appoint a commission to do 
this purchasing, and still retain these staffs. That seems to me a very injudicious and 
expensive way of carrying on. .Either this ought to be brought together under the new 
Commission, or the new Commission, in your estimation, would be a perfectly useless 
institution.—A. Let me tell you in that connection what may strike you as funny: We 
had no purchasing branch until this Purchasing Commission was given charge of 
certain branches. Each branch of a department did its own purchasing direct, but 
when that commission came into operation and they had to deal with each branch, 
they said, “ For Heaven’s sake get some central authority we can do business with. 
We do not want to be travelling from the Chief Engineer to another official, and then 
to some other official. Get a central branch and let us deal with your central branch 
and let it deal with us”. Therefore our purchasing branch, which we never had till 
a year ago, was organized. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. This is really to co-ordinate the purchasing branches to do business with the 
Purchasing Commission ?—4A. Yes. 
Q. Previous to that each branch did its own purchasing ?—4A. Yes. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Do you think that the welfare of your Department would be benefited if you 
had the power to dismiss for inefficiency or insubordination ?—A. I think it would, 
because then you have a grip on the whole machine. 

Q. It is said.that human nature differs in different deputies and that some would 
be tyrannical, and that some would have preferences.—A. I have no doubt of it. 

Q. And spites; and that that would interfere with justice?—A. I have no doubt 
it would. : 

Q. That is human nature. What is your suggestion as to how that could be 
tempered in case you dismissed?’—A. By appeal to the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. Your idea is that the Deputy should be given full power to dismiss with the 
right of appeal?—A. Yes. I would just like to add this, in connection with the posi- 
tion of the Deputy Minister. It is all right to give him this power, but consider his 
position in relation to the Minister; supposing he undertakes to fire somebody in the 
department who has friends, or who is a friend of the Ministers, he is going to be 
nicely embarrassed under these circumstances. 

(Mr. J. B. Hunter.] 
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Q. But the Minister has no friends now,—A. Oh, decidedly, lots of them. There 
is as much human nature, if not more, in Ministers as in any other people. There is 
the impraetieable part of that proposition; a Minister is in charge of his department. 
There is no gainsaying that. "There is no use giving the Deputy Minister power to do 
this, that or the other thing; he is not going to do it unless his Minister approves. 

Q. And he might be beset with a friend of the party dismissed ?—A. He assuredly 
would. 

By Mr. McCrea: 


Q. The Minister has more friends than the Deputy?—A. It is the Minister who 
has friends, because he is the political head of the department; yet the Deputy has 
to preserve friendly relations with the Minister, or else there would be a separation, 
and it would be the Deputy who was separated. 

Q. It is admitted by one or two Ministers that the departments are overmanned. 
On the other hand, the Civil Servants are asking for more pay which I guess they 
have to get as the cost of living has increased. Do you not think that that could be 
overcome by reducing the staff and increasing the pay, by getting more work done? 
—A. I do. 

Q. Do you not think that that is the proper way to do?—A. I do. We were 
diseussing that before you came in. 


By Mr. Mowat: z 


Q. The question is how to reduce?—A. That could be worked out. He is getting 
the work through, and through properly, and I think the fear of favoritism on the 
part of the Deputy would be much less than under the present circumstances. 


By Mr. McCrea: 


Q. Is it not your experience that the man whose duties call upon him to be 
reasonably busy is more efficient than the man who has nothing, or who has not so 
much, to do?—A. Decidedly. 

Q. My experience is that the less you give a man to do, the more negligent he 
becomes ?—A. I think the man’s health is better. You would have a great deal less 
sick leave if the work was harder. If they are kept humping, they would enjoy the 
work, and they would get it done efficiently. 


By Mr. Mowat: : 

Q. I do not like this idea of the Minister having any power at all to interfere? 
—A. You cannot help it. 

Q. Why should he have to do with the Civil Service? Can you suggest some 
way by which that could be avoided?—A. I do not think it can be avoided. ; 

Q. If the public understood that the Minister had nothing to do with it, that it was 
a matter for the Deputy and the Commission, they would know it would be futile 
to go to him?—A. Yes, but supposing you were a Minister, and that you had some 
man in your constituency who is very important. Supposing he has some nephew 
in the service, and that nephew is no good. The Deputy would fire that nephew, but 
the nephew takes good care to let the Deputy know that he has a high power with the 
Minister, and if anything comes up, the Minister will tell you that you will have to 
find some work for that fellow, and that he is not to be fired. 

Q. I want to get rid of that?—A. As long as you have Ministers, you cannot get 
ridi of it» 3 

Q. We got rid of it with regard to appointments to the service, and why should 
we not get rid of it with regard to discharging men?—-A. You can go a certain distance 
all right, but you cannot get rid of the political end of the Civil Service machine 
to that extent. The political head is responsible for his department, and he is going 
to have some say about it. 
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Q. How long have you been here?—4A. Twenty years this October. 

Mr. McCrea: The only way to remedy that is to get legislation passed in the 
House that the Civil Serviee will be subject to the Deputy and the Civil Service 
Commission and that the Minister will have absolutely nothing to say. 


By Mr. Mowat: 

Q. That is what I am suggesting, and he says that it cannot be done?—A. The 
only way you could do it would be by making a Deputy Minister's position the same 
as a judge's, removal on a two-third vote of both Houses, when he could tell the 
Minister to go to the devil if he insisted on interfering. 


By Mr. Redman: 
Q. A Deputy Minister can be removed by an Order in Council?—A. Yes, he is 
employed at ee 
Mr. Stevens: I would NEA another point of view. Mr. Mowat says that he 
does not think the Minister should have anything to do with it. I take this view. 
that the Minister should not only have something to do with it, but that he should be 
held responsible for the efficiency of his department. He is the head of the depart- 
ment, and whoever is head must be held responsible, just as if I were a Minister, the 
Deputy would be held responsible to me. I think that every Minister should hold 
his Deputy responsible, but to the publie and to parliament the Minister must be 
responsible. 
By Mr. McCrea: 


Q. The Civil Service Commission should have the right to discharge members of 
an overloaded service without consulting the Minister or anybody else-—A. They have 
that right, but they won’t exercise it. 


By Mr. Mowat: S 


Q. Is it not anomalous that we appoint a man, judge of his fitness, and so: on, 
and yet the moment he is there he cannot be dismissed because of political influence. 
Surely we can get round that difficulty ?—A. Of course, you can get a man appointed 
in that way. We have the privilege now of rejecting. We want a man for certain 
work. We state the qualifications, and apply to the Commission. They appoint a 
man, and we have the privilege, if that man is not satisfactory of sending him back 
to the Commission, and of saying: . This man is not capable, give us another. If he 
is sufficiently capable, he is accepted. If he slows down after he is appointed, then 
is when that other influence comes into effect, going to friends he has outside of the 
Civil Service Commission, and starting to operate politically. 

Q. Once he gets in, he is in a different position from that he occupied in getting 
in?--A. Exactly. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. What means have you of knowing whether a subordinate employee is doing 
his work efficiently or inefficiently ?—A. I have no means other than the reports of 
his chief, because I do not see him, and have no personal contact with him, and there- 
fore cannot judge. It is only those that I come in personal contact with that I can 
judge as to their personal efficiency or otherwise. My own staff I know, and if they 
are not satisfactory I change them. I send them to another branch. I have to have 
a staff around me that is efficient. 

Q. If you dismiss a man from the Service, it would edabi be on the report: 
of the head of the branch?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then it would not be the Deputy who brought about dismissal ?—A. He can- 
not have a personal knowledge. He does not work with the man. We get reports on 
individual work. I spoke of that. It all depends on the head of the branch. Some 
are easy, and give you a nice report and these reports go to the Commission. 
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Q. Let us follow up that question of the independence of the Deputy Minister. 
Tt is suggested that there is a difference between the Auditor General and a Deputy 
Minister of a big department like yours. Do you see any objection to putting the 
Deputy Minister in a position that would not make him dismissable except on a joint 
vote by both Houses of Parliament?—A. 'The only objection to that would be that 
the Deputy would then run a show of his own and become tyrannical, just as you 
indieated, and that the last condition of the individual might be worse than the first. 

Q. I am not asking you to guess. We can do that ourselves, but I want your 
opinion.—AÀ. My opinion is that it is not practicable, that no Government would stand 
for having Deputy Ministers independent of the Ministers, and I do not think they 
ought to be. 

Q. Can we make a change which is going to be beneficial to the service?—A. By 
changing the status of the Deputy Minister? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, it is problematical, if you did it, whether it would benefit the 
service, and, as I say, I do not think it is practicable to do it. 

Q. Leaving out the politieal practically, of which we may be better judges than 
you, suppose it is done, is it going to be for the benefit of the service to have an 
independent head, as a deputy?—A. That is a pretty large question for me to answer. 

Q. You have not thought it out A Yes, I have, but it would have to be 
tried. My answer would only be guess-work and would not help any. My opinion 
would not be worth anything. Supposing I said yes, or supposing I said no, what. 
difference would it make? You do not get anywhere by that answer. 

Q. I understood you favoured it at first ^!—A. Oh, no, I would rather a great deal 
work in harmony with the Minister than opposing him, because you would not get 
the Minister to stop getting after the Deputy, even if he were made independent. 
The result would be the Minister and the Deputy would be at odds and evens most of 
the time about somebody. 

Q. We assume both would have common sense and would want to work together.— 
A. You do not give them any inducement to work together if you make them work 
independently. 

Q. To do their duty they must come together?—A. There would: be dissatisfae- 
tion. I do not think it would work out. 

Mr. Mowar: It looks to me as if a Minister in Canada is too much of a depart- 
mental man and has too much to do. To-day they are worked to death, and I think 
they should leave half their work to the Deputy. 


The WirNEss: There is no doubt about that. - 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. And attend to the administrative part?—A. And you cannot get a Minister 
to do it because the members of Parliament won’t let him do it. d 

Q. We want to help them.—A. You will have to reform the members of Parliament 
before you can do it. 

Q. We want to help the Government of the country. There is a change since 
the war began.—A. I should say there is. 

Q. In the attitude of the ordinary member of Parliament, he is not such a 
partisan as he was. I want to know if we cannot pursue this thing to see if we cannot 
take the departmental work off the Minister—bothering about whether you should 
dismiss this man or not and those piffling things, and leave it to the Deputy —4. 
Suppose you want a publie building in West Toronto, and I say, “ No, that publie 
building is not justified, you cannot have one". Where do you go? To the Minister, 
and you say, “I want a publie building there". You would not let me run the Depart- 
ment. You would not take my “no” for it. 
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Q. I would personally?—A. I am using the word in the impersonal way. I am 
speaking for the ordinary member of Parliament and I know what I am talking about 
because I have had the experience, and there is no doubt about it. 

Q. What we are looking for is reform or improvement?—A. I do not know how 
you are going to work it. 

Q. You can if you get the right psychology—the right idea? (No answer). 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Under the Act the Deputy has after all no power of dismissal?—A. Not under 
the present Act. 

Q. As to the overlapping of work, can you suggest any other class of work which 
is carried on by several departments where overlapping occurs?—A. It is chiefly in 
the engineering end of it that the overlapping would naturally occur. There is some 
overlapping. For instance, penitentiaries erect their own building, and the Militia 
Department has tried to build its own buildings, and succeeded in building some, and 
the Military Hospitals started to build their own buildings, with the Construction 
Department lying beside them, but that was taken away from them last April, and we 
are building them, but I am not sure whether we are building all of them. There 
is where the overlapping comes in, and it is those two different branches where indi- 
vidual branches undertook to do their own construction. 


By Mr. McCrea: 


Q. Regardless of whether the Deputy has the power to dismiss or the Minister 
has the power, is it your opinion that the service would not suffer but would rather 
be improved by reducing the number in many departments and increasing the pay 
to those who are worthy of it?—A. Decidedly, that is my opinion. 

Mr. Stevens: I think we all appreciate the courtesy and frankness shown by Mr. 
Hunter in his evidence to-day. He has given practical advice to the Committee which 
in my estimation is very satisfactory. : 

The CnmamMaN: The Committee appreciates the evidence given by Mr. Hunter 
this morning. ‘ 


The Committee adjourned. 


Monpay, June 2, 1919. 


The Committee met at 11 o’clock, Mr. Steele in the Chair. 
Mr. R. C. DESROCHERS, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are Secretary of the Public Works Department.—A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you held that position?—A. For the last 9 years. 

Q. We notice in the report which we have from your department, Mr. Desrochers, 
in the Secretary’s Staff a great deal of absence recorded during the last year, and we 
feel we would like to have from you an explanation of those absences amounting to 
about 10 per cent of the time which should have been served by the staff—A. Yes, 
there was a great deal of sickness during the last year probably caused by the influenza 
epidemic, and we have had a number of other clerks— 

Q. Just following up that point so that we can get at the facts, how many were 
absent on account of influenza ?—A. Does not the list give that? j 

Q. No, it does not specify who were ill on account of influenza.—A. Well, I am 
sorry to say that I haven’t any information with me, but I can very easily procure it. 
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By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. You could easily get at the cases that arose from influenza by the dates of the 
absences because the influenza did not start till the first of October or the end of 
September/—4A. Yes, I could get that from the records but I could not give it from 
memory. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. We would like you to supply the committee with that information ?—4A. Yes, 
I ean do that. ; 

Q. And also perhaps you might give us information as to the number of days 
absence on account of sickness in your branch, during the previous year, 1917.—A. 
Yes, there are a number of clerks there down fairly extended absences as you will 
notice. 

Q. Give us an explanation of those cases, will you, without specifying the names; 
you might just refer to that. (Tabulated statement handed to witness).—A. There is 
one of the clerks, regular, who has charged against him 228 days’ absence; that was | 
the finish, he will not return to duty any more; he is suffering from hardening of the 
arteries and his departure may occur at any time; there is no doubt about this case. 
Now there is another one who is suffering from neurasthenia. I know of these cases 
personally, in my official capacity, and I know they have been ill. Of course doctors’ 
certifieates have been produced. 

Q. They are drawing pay?—A. Not recently, not these people; one of the clerks 
was drawing pay but the other, the one in the records room, the first one that I men- 
tioned, was on leave without pay and is now hoping that there may be some legislation 
‘that will enable us to deal with his case. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. How long have these officials you are referring to been in the service?—A. 
They are very old employees. There is another one, in the records room also, who has 
charged against him 150 days; he was very ill with bronchial trouble. I know that 
personally, and he had to go to Alberta, to some other climate, in order to try and 
recuperate. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Not tubercular ?—A. No, not tubercular, but his trouble was probably caused 
by an accident that occurred where he underwent severe exposure. These are the three 
cases of extended leave that I see on the list. 

Q. What struck the committee as peculiar in this report was the great amount of 
absence in your branch, much more than in any other branch, and that is the reason 
we wish to hear your explanation particularly; we could not see any reason why there 
should be more in your branch than in any other?—A. Well, the disease microbes did 
not use proper discretion when attacking my branch I fear. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. In that report, for instance, is every day recorded accurately when an employee 
is absent in your branch?—A. Yes, they keep a very accurate and a very strict list. 
Q. Then that list would be correct ?—A. Positively true. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me draw your attention also to the fact that probably the employees in 
your branch were beyond the age when influenza was very likely to attack them?—A. 
That is possible; those that I have mentioned are not influenza; they are usually 
special cases. 

Q. No, not the special cases. There are only four or five or yor~ aff tho+ were 
not recorded as being absent more or less during the last year?—A. What this gentle- 
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man (Mr. Stevens) says about recording attendances is exaetly why we are able to give 
this statement in such detail, otherwise if we did not have the attendances recorded 
we could not tell you the number of days absent. ` i 

Q. What is your procedure when a person is absent? Must they obtain leave of 
absence/—4A. For sickness they must get a medical certificate and we work on that to 
get the Deputy's authority for payment of salary during leave. 

Q. How long may they be absent without producing that certificate?—A. Six days. 

Q. And how frequently during the year can that absence be taken ?—A. It may 
occur frequently. REA 2 

Q. And how many days in the whole year would be allowed ?—4A. Providing it 
would not be at close intervals, I do not think it would make any difference how many 
times they-would be absent. 

Q. Might it be six days each month?—A. It might be each month perhaps. 

Q. That is according to the regulation?—A. That is under the regulations. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. I suppose the Deputy exercises discretion as to whether salary should be paid 
or not ?—A. Oh, yes. ; 

Q. And sometimes I suppose they are refused pay?—A. There has been no case 
to my knowledge when there has been a refusal of pay for absence on sick leave. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Suppose an employee is absent six days and returns, what inquiry, if any, is 
made as to the cause of the absence?—A. If an employee has been six days absent, 
we ask for the usual medical certificate, although we are not required to do so. The 
regulations require that satisfactory evidence be furnished of the absence. ` 

Q. They are permitted to be absent six days without a certificate?—A. Yes, but 
that is just so that the Deputy may be satisfied with regard to that particular case. 

Q. Is it your custom to ask for certificates in your branch?—A. I do in most cases 
where leave of absence is beyond two days. Where the cause is quite clear to me I do 
not ask for a certificate for six days. There are, as you may be aware, some clerks that 
are under, not suspicion, but who are not as free from doubt as others as to their move- 
ments. ; 

By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do you consider that the practice of obtaining certificates of the private doctor 
of the family is a satisfactory method?—A. We have doubts at times, but we cannot 
go back of the certificates. 

Q. Do you think it would be a good idea to have a doctor on salary by the 
government to examine?—A. Exclusively a government doctor, yes, a health board 
perhaps of some sort. ; 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What guarantee would that give that doctor’s certificate would be any more 
reliable than the certificates of the other doctor ?—A. He would not be exposed to the 
influence of the family relations. A family physician is asked, “We want a certificate 
for rest.” The man says he is very tired. Probably he will give the certificate, whereas 
if the government doctor were asked for the same thing, he would exercise greater care 
in granting the certificate. 

Q. You will admit, I think, and that would seem apparent to the committee, that 
so much absence must interfere with the efficiency of the work in your branch?—A. 
It does, to a certain extent. The efficiency itself is not interfered with, but it throws 
a lot of work on the others who remain. We manage to carry on with the staff that 
remains, and I do not think we have suffered very much in that respect, but it certainly 
throws work on the others. i 
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By Mr. Stevens: * 


Q. You could dispense with a dozen or two from your staff, could you?—A. They 
are working overtime. 

Q. Just in the session?—A. No, regularly. We have lots of overwork. The staff 
in the Seeretary's branch has not increased correspondingly with the growth of the 
department. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But the fact that there are so many absentees must interfere with the work in 
the department. The work may be done, but it injures the efficiency. Some of the 
employees will feel they are doing the work of the absentees, and that does not make 
for efficiency ?—A. No, it does not, but the staff has been very willing, and they have 
worked themselves off their feet to keep up with the work. 

By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Do you know that regulation regarding sickness in the Civil Service regu- 
lations?—A. Yes. 

Q. Three months, and so on. I think we have a copy here?—A. yes, I am 
acquainted with that regulation. 

Q. You are familiar with that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that is an encouragement to secure more sick leave?—A. Well, 
some may want to go the limit. 

Q. They look upon it as a sort of privilege or right to get that — of leave ?— 
A. Some would feel inclined that way, but it is hard to control the situation. 

Q. Have you a suggestion to make as to how we could very much more effectively 
control the leave for sickness ?—4A. Perhaps if the initial leave were limited to a short 
period, and then insist upon a fresh medical certificate for any further extension of 
leave, it might deter an employee from taking full advantage of a longer period. 
For instance, the clerk may be given two or three months’ leave of absence. One may 
be sure he will take the full two or three months, whether he has recovered or not, 
and doctors will give a certificate estimating the period of convalescence, and it is 
very difficult to estimate that period of convalescence. An employee may recover 
very quickly, but he will not come back to the Department if his leave is for two or 
three months. He will take the full time. If, in the first place, he had been given 
only one month, even if the medical certificate had been for two or three, at the end 
of that month, if he were obliged to secure a further certificate, it would certainly 
put him to that trouble, and the doctor might hesitate to continue the certificate if 
the man were well enough to resume his work. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. That would apply chiefly to the long absences?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why should an employee of your branch not report on the second day when 
he felt he was going to be absent on account of sickness? You can understand why 
they would not report the first day, but if they are going to be absent more than one 
day why should they not report?—A. Well, they usually do. They telephone. They 
usually advise us. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Do they telephone from the Gatineau?—4A. Hardly. 

Q. That is a great place for recuperating?—A. Not so far as we are concerned. 

Q. One of the chief prescriptions is a fishing trip?—A. If you notice, most of 
these absences are women. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do the women take advantage of that, in your opinion ?—4A. Of the Gatineau? 
[Mr. R. C. Desrochers.] 
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Q. No; do they take advantage of the regulation which permits an absence of 
six days without certificate?—No, I do not think so; only on account of sex restrie- 
tions they are absent a little more than men are, more frequently short absences. 


Q. That would apply to a very limited extent /—4A. Yes. 

Q. Unless the employees were more delicate than the usual female employees, 
it would not apply to any great extent—only a very limited extent; that is, it need 
not apply?—A. No; it probably rests with one's own conscience nde a duty 
whether they come or not. 

Q. We would like some other influence than the conscience of the employee 
regulating that, and that is the reason we are pursuing this inquiry î—A. Well, in a 
recent case I had doubts regarding the bona fide absence of one employee, and it was 
a short absence, and there was no medical certificate furnished. Well, I had inquiries 
made. I went to some trouble, and the doubt was removed, because I had a very 
satisfactory medical certificate later on; so that in any case where there is doubt 
we generally follow it up. I know I do in my own branch. In most of these cases. 
I follow it up. S 

Q. Then you will let us have that information?—A. Yes, a statement of the 


causes of the absences. 
Q. And the amount of absence last year-in your branch?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. What is your opinion regarding the superannuation system for the older 
employees ?—A. Something certainly should be done, because we have at the present 
time on our staff a number of old men who are waiting for such legislation to retire. 

Q. As an experienced civil servant, you would favour it?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Would you favour a system that would provide for a contribution annually or 
monthly by the employee?—A. I would favour a contribution. 

Q. It makes the employee more responsible?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 

Q. If these old employees were superannuated, do you think the department 
would be conducted more efficiently without them ?—4A. I think in some cases it would. 
There are some old employees who are still rendering good service, but there are others. 
whose days of usefulness have somewhat disappeared. I shall send you a written 
statement. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. With regard to the superannuation question, we have considered that along 
side, as it were, of the other question of retaining them just to do what work they 
could, and of allowing them to continue to work so that they would not sacrifice their 
health or their prospects on that account. We had one witness before the committee 
who seemed to think that a man of 65 or 70 if retired, would grieve so much that 
it would hasten his end. Have you considered, that aspect?—A. No, I cannot say I 
have. lt would not appeal to me very much. 

Q. You are satisfied that superannuation is the proper method of treating such 
cases A. Certainly, you cannot put a man on the street who has grown old in the 
service without some allowance. 

Q. It was not suggested to put him on the street. The suggestion was that he 
should be retained in the service, because, even if he were superannuated, he would 
have nothing to do and could not put his time in?—A. He could go fishing and enjoy 
himself. 

Q. It was seriously told us here that he would not know Sur to do with himself? - 
—A. That does not appeal to me, that reason. 

Q. We developed a thought, which we finally described as a peak load in various. 
departments. You gather what I mean ?—4A. Yes. 
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Q. Have you that in your department?—A. We have increased the volume of- 
work in a tremendous proportion within the last few years, not especially since the- 
war, but previous to the war.. The augmentation of work was very, very marked, 
probably one hundred per cent or one hundred and twenty-five per cent and the 
staff has not kept pace with the increase. 

Q. Have you a staff which can cope with the peak load¢—A. At present, I think 
we have. 

Q. Of course, you are more or less slack compared to what you were before the 
war?—A. Strangely enough, although our appropriations showed a fair diminution, 
the work remained pretty near the same. Our fyles of correspondence show that the 
number of reports received has been increasing, notwithstanding the fact that our work 
on construction has decreased. 3 

Q. If you have a staff which can cope with peak load conditions, one would infer 
that when you have not peak load conditions you have more employees than are . 
necessary ?—A. That might apply to construction work but not to secretarial. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make that would remedy that, because if that con- 
dition exists in other departments, it is a serious proposition, and it strikes me that 
it could be remedied/—4A. It would be difficult with a permanent staff; we could not 
let them off. 

Q. Take stenographers for instance, you have stenographers enough to take care 
of the peak load conditions so that you must of necessity have a number who are idle 
under ordinary conditions ?—A. Yes, but one can hardly say when the rush of work 
will come in. 

Q. That is the very point. You have to keep a staff to take care of the peak load 
conditions. That is what I wanted to find out. We understand that that is so in 
other departments. This idea occurred to me, and received some approval from some 

# former witnesses, that you might have what might be called a relieving staff/—A. 
Pardon me. I do not wish to convey the idea that we have in the Public Works 
Department a reserve staff to take care of peak load conditions. i 

Q. No, what I mean to say is that you have the regular staff which may be able 
to take care of peak load conditions, and therefore, when you are operating under 
ordinary or light conditions you have more stenographie help than you require?/—4A. 
That may apply to some branches. I am not competent to say as regards other 
branches, but it may be the situation with regard to other branches. 

Q. We want to see whether we cannot overcome that, and it occurred to us that if 
you had a relieving staff, that staff could be called upon for this branch or that 
branch when that particular branch had a peak load, and when some of the other 
branches perhaps were operating light?—A. That would apply to the clerical help. 

Q. Yes, I quite understand that it could not be applied to superintendents or 
assistants, but would that idea appeal to you as workable?—-A. Yes, it would have to 
be developed. 

Q. Would you think it proper to have a relieving staff for each department, or a 
relieving staff for the whole service?—A. Where the work varies in different depart- 
ments, a reserve staff suitable for one department would not always be suitable for 
another. 

Q. That is what we figure out. We were given to understand that in one depart- 
ment the staff gave trouble in this way: The stenographers instead of being assigned 
to a particular officer worked together in one room and could not be called upon by 
the various officers in any other branch. Do you operate in that way, or are they 
assigned to particular officers ?—A. Yes, they are assigned to individual work. : 

Q. Do you not think that trouble could be overcome by having a relieving staff 
in your own department, or a general relieving staff to be called upon by any depart- 
ment?—A. It looks a good idea. 

Q. You think it is worth giving some thought to?—A. Yes, I do. 
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Mr. W. W. Cory, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your positioon?—A. Deputy Minister of the Interior. 

Q. How long have you been in that position?—A. Since 1st January, 1905. 

Q. I notice from the health report of your department that the employees are 
divided into permanent and temporary +—A. Yes. 

Q. And each class is divided into inside and outside?—4A. Yes. 

Q. What do you mean by the outside?—A. The outside service are those who are 
charged up to outside votes. We were formerly able to put on outside people, charge- 
able to Dominion Lands, water powers, or any of these votes. 

Q. They are employed in Ottawa —A. Employed in Ottawa. 

Q. Does this list include all your outside employees?—A. No, that is just the 
Ottawa service. We have an outside service, about equal in number. That list just 
refers to the service at Ottawa, inside and outside. 

Q. Why is that distinction made?—A. For several reasons. One is that we have 
not enough clerkships to cover emergencies from time to time, and when a man or a 
girl is required, we have to put him or her on the outside vote. We have always done 
that ever since I have been in the Department. 

Q. How about the permanent staff outside?—4A. The permanents outside are those 
that are appointed—I do not know why they are called permanent. The temporaries 
are those which have been put on recently, I mean within a short number of years. 
We have temporaries on our staff who have been there for five or ten years. 

Q. On the permanent staff of the outside, you have 219 ?—4A. Yes, 279. 

Q. Why are they not included in the inside?—A. Simply for the reasons I have 
given; we have not had the clerkships to put them in. And then we never know 
absolutely whether we may or may not be able to drop them off; it is much easier to 
drop them off from the outside than from the inside; if a man once gets on the inside 
service, he is practically there for good. 

By Mr. Stevens: 

(Q. Have any of these outside service appointments been individuals who have 
"failed in their examination for the inside service?—A. There was no examination at 
“that time; we did not require any examination. But we cannot put any one on now 
"without the approval of the Civil Service Commission, either temporary or permanent. 

Q. I suppose many of these were appointed before that regulation came into 
force?—A. They were appointed before. 


By Mr. Boys: 
Q. As I understand it the permanent officials cannot be dismissed without an 
Order in Council ?!—4A. For cause. : 
By the Chairman: 


Q. How many branches have you in your department?—A. We have a good many. 

Q. I do not know that is of importance, we have a list of them on the first page 
of the report?—A. This statement I gave to the committee gives you all our branches; 
there is the Minister's office, the Deputy Minister's office, Inside Accountant’s Branch, 
Expenditure Division, Inside Division—there are somewhere about twenty all told. 

Q. How are the employees-of your department housed?—A. They are badly 
housed, they are scattered, I think we are in fourteen or fifteen buildings in the city, 
from the Experimental Farm right down to east of the canal. 

Q. What effect has that on the work of the department?—A. Very bad. It largely 
increases you see our messenger staff, which is quite large; that is due entirely or to 
a very large extent to the fact that the department is scattered in so many different 
places; it also makes it very difficult to supervise or keep in touch with the various 
departments. 
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Q. What supervision do you have over the employees as a whole—practical super- 
vision, with a view to getting the best work done by them?—A. Personally I cannot 
exercise any personal supervision over the various branches, as you can understand, 
except in the way of visiting them occasionally, very occasionally, because my time 
is otherwise taken up. 

Q. Is there any other official who exercises supervision?—A. Yes, the Assistant 
Deputy Minister, who goes around perhaps once a year. Then we have a man at the 
head-of each branch who is the chief clerk, and ke reports from time to time on the 
work of the branch which is under the Civil Service Commission; that is required. 
But I have to depend very largely upon the reports of the chief clerks, the heads or 
the chiefs of these branches. 

Q. What is the nature of the report which they make? Is it on the individual 
employee or not?—A. They do not report very much on the individual employee, 
unless it is a matter of discipline or something of that kind, but they would report 
on the general effieieney and standing of the branch. 

Q. But that is not conclusive evidence, I presume, that every employee in that 
branch is doing his or her fair share of the work?—A. If I were chief clerk of a 
branch I think I would be able to answer for everyone in that branch. 
= Q. The work of the branch might be well done, and still one, two or three of the 
employees of that branch might be doing little or nothing —A. That is possible, but 
I do not think it is in the case of our department. I do not know whether it is in 
the others. I generally find that if a man has anyone in his branch who is not doing: 
good work, it is results he desires, and he wénts to get rid of them. 

Q. How ean he get rid of them ?—4A. Well, we make a trade, and try and find out 
if she or he ean do better in another place. 

Q. Are there any means for trading efficiency for inefficiency ?—A. There are not: 
many. There may be another branch of the service where the head of the branch may 
try to see if he cannot get better service out of them than the head of the branch in 
which they are engaged has been able to. 

Q. Perhaps you might tell us what you know about absences recorded ?—4A. I was 
just looking over that statement, and I found that our people have charged up a great 
quantity of military leave, I think about 9,938 days, which should not have been in 
that statement because that is not leave of absence in the ordinary sense of the term. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q..But they are all marked, so that you can distinguish them ?—4A. Still while 
they are marked as military leave, the number of days is included in the total. 

Q. But deducting that from the total recorded here would still leave about 14,000 
days of absence for about 1,145 employees ?—A. The epidemic of last fall increased our 
absences very materially;'some of them are even going on yet, they are still on leave 
from last fall, not having yet recovered. 

Q. That, of course, is in addition to the regular leave?—A. That is in addition to 
the regular leave. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I notice there is a great difference between the various branches; in some 
branches practically every employee was absent more or less while in other branches 
comparatively few were recorded as being absent, can you give any explanation as to 
that?—A. No, I cannot give you the explanation for that; that is very largely a matter 
of the individual. 

Q. Do you mean individual absentee or the individual in charge of the branch ?— 
A. It is not'the individual in charge of the branch, because he has not very much to 
do with that. If an employee gets a doctor's certificate, asking for two months, thirty 
days, or two weeks’ leave, the head takes that and never questions a medical certificate. 
If he were to do so we would get nowhere. 
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By Mr. Stevens: j 

Q. Supposing we had two branches: here is one branch which shows that practically 
every member was absent for a considerable number of days during the year and in 
another branch there are very few members of the staff absent; is it not natural and 
reasonable to say that the respective individuals in charge of those branches are of ari 
entirely different type? One might not be the same type of individual as the other 
and would not that indicate that the responsibility rests largely upon the head of'the 
branch?—4A. I do not see how the head of the branch ean govern it very well; if the 
absences are within the regulations laid down by the Civil Service Commission I do 
mot see what he could do. 

Q. How do you explain the fact that one group of employees composed of people 
of exactly the same disposition and the same type do not take as much sick leave as 
another group of exactly the same character ?—A. Perhaps one branch has a great many 
more females in it than the other. 

Q. I do not think it follows that that fact should make a difference?—A. Now 
take one of the branches that you were speaking about; take the mailing lists, there 
are only about three males in that branch, the rest are all females, and you run down 
that list and you start in with one who has six days leave of absence and another one 
has sixty, I assume that was influenza, I do not know, but run down the list and you 
wil find that all the women have fairly generous sick leave and we cannot get away 
from that. 

Q. That is not usual in commercial business to that extent, or to any extent; that 
there is such a large amount of absence amgng female employees?—A. I have not much 
experience in commercial life, or in any other way, I cannot answer regarding that. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There is no epidemic becomes prevalent so easily in a large office as the 
epidemic or desire for a'few days sick leave?—A. I realize that quite well Now, 
here (indicating statement) is one woman who has 83 days; I know she is a woman 
who is in a very poor state of health; that has been her record in the office for a good 
many years, I think; she is not subject to superannuation; she has no friends or 
-relatives with whom she ean live; that is my information; it is a case of either 
earrying her on or letting her off. : i £ 


By Mr. Boys: i : 


U^ 


Q. In any case every one on that list of absentees in each part of your depart- 


ment has been brought to your attention?—A. Every application for leave; either 
comes to me or to my deputy. i 

Q. Dc you mean to suggest that if in one branch you find nearly every employee 
absent to some extent throughout the year, and that in another branch absentees do 
not exist to nearly the same extent, that does not arrest your ‘attention?—A. If you 
were dealing with 1,145 people, and doing a great deal of other work in addition, 
and two or three applications come in for sick leave to-day, and probably you do not 
get any more for a week 

Q. You do not grasp my point. If you receive an applieation by doctor's 
certificate, you would see it and pass it by, and that is all there is to it. That is not 
what I was after. What'I meant was, is there any quarterly list or yearly list, or 
anything of that kind '—A. Nothing of that kind, except what goes into the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Q. Suppose such a list comes in and you find that under a certain superintendent 
the absentees were very numerous, and more or less regular with every employee, 
would that not cause you to make some inquiry?—A. That would cause me to make 
some inquiry. : 

Q. I have not seen the list the chairman refers to. He asked a question which 


raised this point, as to the fact that in some branches the absences were 'constant, 
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and applying to practically every employee, while in other branches very few?—A. 
Yes, there is the Mailing Branch, for instance. 
The Cuainman: There is a large number of absentees there. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. With that list before you, does it not indicate that some investigation 
is required to ascertain why every single employee but one has been absent ?—A. Yes, 
. but some of the absences have been very small. 

Q. How many under ten days?—A. Only two under ten days. This one is in the 
Secretary’s Branch. : 

Q. The average is how many? 

The CuamMaN: Thirty-seven. 

Mr. Boys: And that is apart from the usual holiday ? 

The Cuairman: Yes. 


By Mr. Boys: i 

Q. Now you find there is absence noted against every employee but one, in addi- 
tion to the usual holidays, and does that not arrest your attention, and do you not 
think it calls for investigation?—A. The Mailing Branch is one that is not particu- 
larly important, and if there is a female that falls by the wayside, we generally send 
her over to the Mailing Branch. 

Q..You mean through ill health or inefficiency ?—A. No, not necessarily ineffi- 
ciency. Take this case I am pointing to: She was formerly in the Lands Patent 
Branch, and she was put in this Mailing Branch, and here is another one 863 'days. I 
have no explanation as to that. I do not know anything about that personally. Then 
I find one'63 days. : 

Q. It strikes me as indicating clearly that there is a head of that branch, whoever 
it is, that is decidedly easy ?— (No answer.) 


By the Chairman : j 
Q. Would you officially be prepared to give that as the -explanation ?—A. No, I 
am only giving estimations of those things I know. 
Q. If you look at the Dominion Lands Branch, Deputy Commissioner’s office, you 
see a condition there almost the same, excluding those absent on military service.— 
A. The Deputy Commissioner's office, yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: j 
Q. Practically every member was absent.—A. 17 days, 4$ days, 113 days, and 


so on. 
Q. Two sheets where practically every member had some sick leave during the 


` year?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. Two or-three for military service, and two or three for only half a day ?—4A. 
Yes, 24 days, 2 days, 9 days, 9 days, 14.days. 

Q. That is a list that would attract attention from the standpoint we are dis- 
cussing 2—A. Ordinarily it would, but last year we had a great deal of sickness in our 
department. 

Q. You think that may be due to the “ flu”?—A. I think if you compare it with 
the year before you would not find anything like tbat. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Many of these employees who have been absent were not of an 'age when 
influenza was likely to attack them. Men and women beyond forty-five years were 
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not subject to it?—A. Not so susceptible, but we had many severe cases of men very 
much older than that. 

Q. They would be exceptional cases /—4A. Yes. h 

Q. But there were no exceptions in this; they were all absent 2—A. There is one 
57, only four and a half days, one 57 three days. There is one 49 absent eighty-one 
and a half days, and one 50 only nine days. 

Q. One 66 absent 193 days?—A. The older ones have not got the large leave. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. The older ones would be on the job, and the younger ones might be up the 
Gatineau?—A. I do not think so. : 

Q. I do not object to their having their holidays?—A. They are entitled to their 
holidays. 

Q. This is too regular to be satisfactory? 

Mr. Stevens: I think it is. 

Mr. Boys: Mr, Cory is not in a position to explain that, and I think we ought to 
get the official who is in charge of that, and tell him we want to find out the whys and 
wherefores, and have him come here to'explain the lists. t 

The Witness: This is a thing I did not come prepared to answer. The statement 
speaks for itself. : 


Mr. Boys: Personally, I would sooner get it from the person responsible in 
the first instance. We might ask Mr. Cory to notify the officers responsible and tell 
them that we want them to direct their attention to'the extraordinary list of absentees, 
and to inquire of each one the specifie reasons for absences,'and to come here on 
a certain date prepared to explain it all to us. - 


The WrirNESs: I will do that. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You might do that for 1918 ?—4A. Yes. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. When an application for leave of absence is made, it comes to you and is 
granted as a matter of course?—A. Not necessarily as a matter of course, but if it 
is sick leave and verified by doctors’ certificates, we grant it, within the regulations of 
the Civil Service Commission. ; 

Q. When you are considering the question of granting or not granting leave, do 
you look up the records? Are there'records of absentees?— A. The records are all kept. 
No one is away for one day that the record is not there, but I do not call for the 
record and find out whether this party has had sick leave before. As long as they are 
within the Civil Service regulations and properly certified, we give them their leave. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. When they apply for sick leave, do you think it would not be well to inquire 
how much sick leave they had this year?—A. 'That is all in the records of the Civil 
Service Commission, and it goes down to them. 

Q. You would have that in your office?—A. They are the people who make the 
regulation. They have all this before’ them, and they have never yet called our 
attention to a case of excessive sick leave. 

Q. If a person comes to you for sick leave and has a certificate of a doctor you 
grant the leave?—A. I do. 

Q. Would it not be advisable for them in making that application to say, “We 
have already had 25 days or ten days of leave," and you might then have a little 
scrutiny of it if a person had a large number of leaves?—A. Mr. Foran could tell you 
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what the regulations of the Commission are. For a certain number of years’ service 
they allow so much, and then if they are away still longer than that they take it on 
half pay, and for certain period they get it without pay. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. That applies to all these men?—A. Yes, I do not know whether that was 
before us for 1917-18. 

Q. They may have relaxed it?—A. I do not know if they did it for the “flu.” 

Q. While there are a lot of absentees, so far as the country is concerned, each 
would only be paid in accordance with the standing regulations?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Would it not perhaps meet this trouble if, when an applictaion for leave was 
made, and a doctor's certificate was produced, it was also essential to bring at the same 
time a statement of all leave granted for the year up to that date?—A. That would be 
alright, but what am I going to do? I cannot say, because you have had say 25 days’ 
leave you are not entitled to any more. 

Q. If they are entitled to more leave, grant it, but if it was understood that they 
had already been off so many days?—A. I do not think I could’take the responsibility 
unless it was covered by some special authority. 


` By the Chairman: 

Q..I think the proper test should be, * Are you sick or not?"—4A. We tried to 
adopt a check. We did not want to question a doctor’s certificate, but we had Dr. Bryce, 
and when any extended leave was applied for, I had the parties appear before Dr. Bryce, 
and I never had Dr. Bryce turn down a single application. I have had application for 
three months’ leave. The doctor would certify for one month, and then report and 
certify another month, so that it practically 'amounted to the same. 

Q. There would not be the same difficulty with regard to applications for extended 
leave as in applications for a brief period, a few days at a time?—A. No. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. That check did not do any good?—A. No. 

Q. There must be a remedy of some kind, because you will admit that if this was 
a commercial institute there would not be a list of absentees like that?^—4A. A com- 
mercial institute has certain liberties of action which a Government has not. It is 
entirely for the Government to say. If they passed a regulation that no sick leave 
leave should be granted, no sick leave would be granted, and possibly nót so much 
would be asked for. But so long as it stands the way it is, I am not going to take the 
responsibility of questioning a doctor's certificate. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is it not largely in the hands of the head of the branch ?—4A. I cannot say that 
it is. The head of the branch possibly knows whether the person has been unwell or 
not, not up to the standard. But she comes along with a doctor's certificate and says, 
“I have to take a month's leave.” What is he going to do? He simply concurs in that 
recommendation, or makes a statement that this person is not well and is entitled to 
leave. 

Q. How do you think it would do if all these cases were allowed to.be absent 
without pay ?—A. My own impression is that a man or a woman never needs their pay 
more than when they are sick. If a person is really sick and requiring medical attention 
he is under a great deal more expense than ordinarily. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


~ Q. Would you consider it to be clear that the privilege of sick leave is being 
abused/—4A. I think that in some cases, before the Civil Service Commission passed 
their regulation, it was, but I am not prepared even to say that. 
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Q. Of course, I have no right to press you on that point, but to me—and I have 
been used to handling office staffs for a great many years—this report from your depart- 


ment, as also the report from the Public Works Department, demonstrates beyond all 


question that it has been flagrantly abused ?—A. Very well. i : 
Q. I am not saying that you are responsible for it; it is the system, and that 13 
what we are trying to get at?—A. If you make a hard and fast rule, you are certainly 
going to do injury to some person. I do not know whether the Government would take 
the position and say, * We would rather put up with abuse in a few cases than do injury 
to a deserving case.” f 
Q. It is not my desire to suggest that we do injury to a deserving case, but if 


the service generally is going to abuse the privilege and courtesy extended by the — 


Government, then if there is no other way to remedy that, I certainly would adopt 
that method. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. Your point is that there are certain regulations, and that if they are too 
generous they should be changed, but that so long as they exist, you must abide by 
them?—A. That is the position exactly. I am not going to question a man or a 
woman’s position certified by a doctor’s certificate. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. What do you think of superannuation?—A. I am very strongly in favour of 
superannuation on proper lines. : ; 
Q. Contributory or non-contributory ?—4A. What do you mean contributory ? 


Q. The employee contributing ?—A. I fancy they do that in all cases. They did. 


that under the old Superannuation Act. They contributed two per cent of their 
salaries. There are certain difficulties in that. 'There was a case in our department 
just recently. A man who had been 37 years in the service droppd dead, and all the 
widow got was a three months’ gratuity, and not another farthing. 

Q. That is on the basis to which I referred few moments ago?—A. On the same 
basis. 


` 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How many are there in your department who, in your opinion, might with 
advantage to the department be retired at the present time on account of old age or of 
il health?—A. I think we made a list of these some time ago. I do not think there 
are very many. I think perhaps that all told, there were 18 or 20 that were put 
on the list for superannuation or retirement in some form or another, 

Q. Can you give us any idea às to how many others there are in your department 
that might be retired to the advantage of the department for other reasons, ineffi- 
ciency, laziness, and so on?—A. When you have got 1,100 men and women in a depart- 
ment I think you will have difficulty in getting every one to stand on their toes all 
the time. " a 

Q. Can you tell us if there are any; possibly they have not been brought to your 
attention ?—A. I can only make a general statement and say I think there are some; 
but how many, I would not like to venture a statement. That was not the point we 
were dealing with when we made that other statement. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. Do you think that the service is in need of any improvement, or do you think 
that it is alright as it is?—A. It is very much better than it was. The method of 
appointment by the Civil Service 'Commission will benefit. 

Q. You think it will benefit?—A. I think it is better than before though au 
academic examination is not always a test of a man’s fitness for a certain class of 
work. 
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~ Q. We hear statements made from time to time that the service is overloaded ?/— 

A. Are you quite certain that the people who make these statements know? 

Q. The Minister of Public Works made it in the House of Commons?—A. He 
may perhaps know about his own department. 

Q. I assume, of course, that there is some foundation for that statement?—4A. I 
am quite willing to admit 

Q. We see men prominent in the Civil Service itself making these assertions ?— 
A. I have heard of that, but I do not profess to know. 

Q. Do you take the position that such criticism does not apply to any branch ?— 
A. I would not say that it does not apply to any branch. 

Q. Does it apply to a very small extent?—A. I think so, I make that statement. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. What would you suggest to remedy that small amount?—A. There are only 
two things to do: let the inefticient out, or retire them in some way or other. 

Q. Unless they were very old members of the service, it would not be advisable 
to retire them on a pension ?[—4A. A great many of them are old. 

Q. We are all agreed that in these cases there should be superannuation?—A. I 
am speaking of those who should be retired on account of their age. There are some 
who are not particularly efücient, but I do not know that there are any who jare not 
doing a fair day's work. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. You heard the discussion we had with Mr. Desrochers on the peak load? Does 
that condition obtain in your department/—4A. Not to the same extent I fancy as it 
does in other departments. We always adjust our staff, we borrow and transfer from 
one branch to the other. If we find that the staff cannot get through their work in 
the ordinary hours we make them stay till five-thirty or six, and we have found that 

- to be the most effective way of remedying the difficulty. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are not overmanned—I am speaking particularly of the permanent staff? 
—A. We are perhaps overmanned a little, but not very much. Of course there were 
a great many of our officials volunteered and went overseas and we had to replace 
those men, and in some cases had to take on two men to do the work that one was 
doing before, but we are letting those temporaries out from time to time. But looking 
at it in that way we had to take on a lot of inefficient help and therefore to that extent 
we had more in numbers than we ought to have had, but that is adjusting itself as 
these other men are getting home. Of course there are a lot of new branches starting 
like the Soldiers! Settlement Board and other branches of that deseription which 
necessarily make a great deal of work. i 

"Q. We are all anxious to know, Mr. Cory, as to whether the employees in the 
different branches of your department are busy all the time, or whether there is a 
great deal of time spent in idleness?—A. Not in our department. — 

Q. You are scarcely in a position to state definitely whether that is so or not ?— 
A. No, not in a general way. 

Q. But there is no system of general supervision ?—4A. Not any more than that 

. my assistant goes to these various branches from time to time and checks up the work. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. The hours are pretty generally from nine to five with an hour and a half at 
lunch?--A. Yes. 
[Mr WOW: Cor) 
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Q. Is there any check upon the dilatory employee ?—A. Yes, I made a rule about 
six or seven years ago that any one who was late either in the morning or at noon on 
more than six days a month would lose a day's pay. 

Q. Has that made conditions any better ?—A. It has improved them very mater- 
ially in our department. \ 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. You really believe that your employees are kept fairly well employed all the 
year round /—4A. Yes, there is no doubt of that. 

Q. I am informed thát in the various departments some of the girls not being 
fully employed have occupied their time in knitting and that they have been able, in 
the course of a year, when all their work was put together, to knit enough to uniform 
a small army.—A. That is not true of our department. 

Q. I want to say that I admire very much the girl who occupies her spare time in 
that manner, but if that be the case it would be legitimate ground for criticism as to 
whether there was not too large a staff employed or they would not have had time to 
do it. For my part I would rather see a girl employ her spare time in knitting thag 
to see her sit down and do nothing. You never heard of that being done?—A. I 
never heard of it in our department, if I had she would not be there to do the knitting. 


By the Chairman: ` 


Q. What have you to say about salaries in your department?—A. Our salaries 
are away too low. : 
Q. For what class of employees ?—4A. For all the underpaid officials. 


By Mr. Boys: ^ 
Q. Can you say whether or not the stenographers are paid a great deal more than 
in business houses?—4A. The stenographers have recently been getting more than they 
used to get; a senior stenographér now gets $1,000 to start with; formerly that was 
not the case. 
Q. Formerly that was not the case?—A. We used to put on our girls at $500 and 
I do not think any one will say that $600 is too much for an efficient girl. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. When you spoke of the salary being too low.for the underpaid you were speak- 
ing of the lower grades?—4A. Take generally, the clerical staff. The stenographers. 
are now in a better position but I think the general scale is too low, of course the 
bonus is helping out thing very materially. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. How will that be in comparison with commercial institutions?—A. I think it 
is too low. I cannot speak with regard to commercial institutions, I have not had 
any experience in them, I have clerks who go into commercial business from time to 
time. i 

Q. Do you lose many people who go into commercial business ?—A. We lose a 
great many people every year on account of that. 

Q. They can get higher salaries outside?—A. Very much higher salaries. 


\ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Take the Geodetic Service, I do not know whether you are familiar with that 
branch or not, they employ a number of men who are graduate engineers, some of 
them D.L.S. men who are drawing salaries of $1,200—A. $1,200. 

Q. What do you think of that salary for a man who is a D.L.S.?—4. I do not 
think that is all, you will find that that man draws $1,200 during the time he is in the 
office in the winter, but he gets a per diem allowance while in the field, in the sum- 
mer, of perhaps $7, $8, $9, or $10 a day. 
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Q. I did not understand that.—A. I mean that a man goes on at $1,200, and he 
draws his $1,200 while he is in the office in the winter time and when he goes out in 
the field, in the summer, he gets a per diem allowance when he is in charge of a party. 


By Mr. Stevens: 


Q. He gets an additional allowance over and above the $1,200?—4. Yes, of say 
$8 or $10 a day. 

Q. He gets $100 a month plus a per diem allowance?—A. Yes, I think that is so. 

Q. Now there is a general complaint by the Canadian Society of Engineers that 
engineers in the service are very much underpaid.—A. We have no difficulty in getting 
them, that is all I can say. 

Q. I suppose they have to work. I happen to know of a half dozen engineers, 
returned soldiers who have been overseas, who would be very glad to get work to-day, 
they are my own personal acquaintances in my own town, men having years of 
training in engineering, probably two or three „years field experience and they will get 
$1,500 or $1,600 while the stenographers will get as high as $1,200.—A. Not on appoint- 
ment. 

Q. Not on appointment, but stenographers who are far younger in experience and 
in years than the engineer who has field experience. Does not that seem to be a very 
unfair discrimination against the professional man.—A. It is, but take the Dominion 
land surveyor, he is exactly in the same class. 

Q. Exactly, but what I am getting at is that these technical men after years of 
study and training and some years in practical work are getting in some cases much 
less than the ordinary clerks—A. I am not saying that is right, but we are simply 
guided by circumstances. 


- By the Chairman: 


Q. The new classification will perhaps remedy that.—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. I notice here that you have a map-making department, a forestry branch, and 
probably others, and on both these lines of special work other departments are doing 
similar work.—A. You mean overlapping between departments? z 

Q. Yes. How many branches of work are done in your department that are also 
carried on'in other departments ?—A. I fancy take engineering generally, take survey- 
ing, take map-making, take levelling, —oh I could not answer that just off the bat. 

Q. And there is the forestry branch?—A. With regard to forestry I do not think 
it interferes with anybody. I do not know that any other department is doing forestry 
work except the Conservation Commission which is not supposed to do any practical 
work, they are simply investigating. There was some little overlapping in our own 
department in various fields of engineering, such as the Water Powers and Irrigation, 
and then there is the Surveyor Generals Department and the Dominion Observatory. 
Tt was absolutely impossible to avoid a little overlapping, but we have adjusted it with- 
in the last few years, so that I think it is reduced to a minimum. 

Q. Is there any special reason why this work should be done under your Depart- 
ment while other departments,are doing similar work?—A. ‘No, unless we can do it 
better than others. 

Q. As against putting all this work in one branch—A. That has been suggested 
various times, but we never got anywhere near it. 

Q. Why?—A. There is too much jealousy between the departments. Everyone is 
trying to steal something from somebody else. 

Q. It is not a matter of lessened efficiency by co-operating departments?—A. No, 
but there has been a movement along that line for co-ordinating them. I think we 
have the best map-making branch in the Service. All the maps could be made through 
that branch, with a little enlargement. We have the Geographer's map, we have the 
Surveyor General's map, and the Map-making Branch. 
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By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Do not the different branches in your Department make their own maps ?—4A. 
No. The Map-Making Branch makes what we call a cheap commercial map, a map that 
e can very well distribute. The Geographer makes a high-class map, such as the 
large eight-sheet map of.the Dominion, and shows the various provinces. The 
Surveyor General deals very largely with the townships plans. They subdivide land 


and make the township plans. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Each Department makes its own map?—A. Yes, the Surveyor General makes a 
map. He has a printing establishment where he prints his own plans. The Geographer 
has no printing plant. His work has to be done through the Printing Bureau, as well 
as the commercial plans. We have all those. The material is prepared and got ready 


&nd it is printed outside. 


By Mr. Douglas: 
Q. Have you a Purchasing Department ?—A. No, we purchase everything through 
the War Purchasing Commission. We have a Stationery and Supply Branch, but 


no Purchasing Department. 
Q. What staff has the Supply Branch?—A. It has. a very large staff. I should 


think possible half a dozen or a dozen. 


By Mr. Stevens: 

Q. On page 13 we find the supplies and stationery /—4A. Yes, there are 11, and 
one is a messenger. There is a clerk in charge of printing, an assistant clerk, 
-requisition clerk, and so on. I also represent the Immigration Department, if you 
have any thing to ask with respect to that Department. 

The CnamwaN: I do not know that we are prepared to-day to take anything 
as to that. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. There is the Mailing room, the Deputy Commissioner's office. I notice the 
Land Patents Branch is just about as bad. Perhaps if two of these officers were sent 
vp it would be-sufficient.—A. I fancy that perhaps one explanation would cover them 
all. But if you want those three I will have them. 


Q. I think we had better have two?—A. All right. 
Q. The Deputy Commissioner’s office and the Land Patents Branch?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Is that Dominion Lands?—A. Yes. The Land Patents Branch is where the 


patents are issued. 


By Mr. Boys: 
Q. It there is any doubt about it send the three of them ?—4A. I can send the three. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you any special statement to make with regard to the Immigration 
Branch?—4A. I have a statement prepared. It is a very small service. The leave is 
pretty well held down in that, I see. 


Witness discharged. 


[Mr. W- aW- o Cory- 
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; 2 By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your position?—A. Secretary, Civil Service Commission. 
Q. How long have you occupied that position ?—A. Appointed 1st September, 1908. 
Q. On the organization of the Commission?—4A. Yes, the establishment of the 
Commission. 
~ Q. I think in a request we made for your attendance, in connection with super- 
annuation, we asked for special information ?—4A. Yes. 
Q. Could you just give the committee, briefly, a statement in respect of that? 
I suppose you have a copy of the Order in Council? 
Q. No?—A. T had better read the Order in Council to you, upon which we made 
-this report to the Government, passed on the 17th of April, 1918. It reads as follows :— 


E 


WEDNESDAY, the 17th of April, 1918. 
jS 
PRESENT: 
His ExGELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN CoUNCIL. 


Whereas there are employed in the Inside and Outside Service a number of 
officials who owing to advanced age, failing health or lack of experience and 
ability, are not capable of rendering efficient service to the State; 

And whereas owing to conditions created by the war resulting in the 
cessation of work in several branches of the public service, numerous officers are 
now employed whose services are not required; 

And whereas it is desirable in the public interest, as well as in the interest 
of the public service, that provision be made for the retirement of such of these 

employees as may be deemed advisable; 

: And whereas the provision made by statute for the superannuation or 
retirement of employees is not in all cases sufficiently wide to include certain 
classes of officials who should be retired; 

And whereas it is desirable to take steps to make certain that no undue 
hardship shall result in the case of any of the employees who may be retired; 

Therefore His Excellency the Governor General in Council, for the 
purpose of arranging for the retirement of such employees and of making 
reasonable provision for such as may actually require assistance, and under 
and in virtue of the powers vested in His Excellency in Council by the War 

Measures Act, 1914, or by any other enabling authority, is pleased to order, 

and it is hereby ordered as follows:— 

1. The Civil Service Commission shall prepare and submit to the Governor 
" in Council for approval a list of all officers to be retired and the dates to be 
fixed for their respective retirements. 

2. The Civil Service Commission are hereby authorized to report to the 
Governor in Council for approval, the conditions under which each such 
employee should be retired, including the provision, if any, that should be made 
for any such employee. 

3. In case any special provision is to be made for any such employee, it 
shall be confined to one or more of the following forms :— 
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(a) The granting of an annuity. 
(b) The granting of a lump sum gratuity. 
(c) The granting of a lump sum gratuity and an annuity. 
(d) The granting of an annuity or a lump sum gratuity in addition to the 
amount an employee may be entitled to from the Retirement Fund. 
(e) The granting of a superannuation allowance. 
[Mr. William Foran.] 
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4. The necessary legislation to carry out the purpose and intent of these 
recommendations to be prepared by the Minister of Finance for submission to 


parliament during the present session. 


(Signed) RODOLPHE BOUDREAU, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


Upon receipt of that Order in Council we circularized the deputy heads calling 
their attention to it and asking them to send in at once a memorandum setting forth :— 


(1) Name of Official, date of entering the Service, and length of service. 
(2) Age on entering the Service, and present age. s: 
(3) Nature of duties. 
(4) Reason why retirement is Gone debo desirable. 
(5) In the event of retirement, will vacancy require to be filled, or can 
duties be performed by other members of the staff. 
(6) What examination (if any), was passed on entering the Service or 
subsequently. 
(7) If under Superannuation Fund. 
(8) What amount would be drawn from Retirement Fund. 
(9) Should any special provision be made upon retirement? If “yes” 
which of the following forms should it take :— 
(a) The granting of an annuity. 
(b) The granting of a lump sum gratuity 
(c) The granting of a lump sum gratuity, and an annuity. 
(d) The granting of an annuity or lump sum gratuity in addition to the 
amount to be drawn from the Retirement Fund. 
(e) The granting of a superannuation allowance. 


I am to ask further that you will be good enough to add a memorandum 
stating whether there are any officials of your Department over the age of 65 
years, whose services should be continued, and if Bay giving your reasons in 
each case. = 
The object in making that suggestion was to give the Deputies an opportunity 
of stating whether they had men over 65 years of age whom they thought should be 
retired. The memorandum continued :— 


I may add that as new legislation must be submitted to Parliament this 
Session to give effect to the recommendations which may be made by the Com- 
mission with respect to this proposal it is imperative that this matter sHould 
receive the immediate attention of the Departments. It is hoped that the 
reports received will be such as to reassure the Government that every effort has 
been made to accomplish the object contemplated. 


That intimation was: Here you have an opportunity of doing exactly what you 

complained you could not do for years. 
By Mr. Boys: 

Q. What is the date of that letter?—A. 20th April. We said: Here you have an 
opportunity of sending to the Civil Service Commission a list of those employees and 
of letting the Commission take the responsibility of recommending their retirement. 
We went into the matter, after getting these reports, but the session closed without 
any provision being made for the payment of the allowances we proposed to recommend. 

By Mr. Stevens: : 


Q. When did you make the report?—A. We were prepared to make the report in 
time. We made our report. This is dated March 21st, last. We made our report 


to the Government, and they brought in a Bill, gave it first reading, and then withdrew - 
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it. It provided that any sums recommended by the Commission should be paid out 
of the Consolidated Revenue, but they were not in a position to state definitely what 
that amount would be. There was a feeling that it might run into a large sum, and 
so they did not think it advisable to pass the legislation. There was therefore no way 
of taking care of the number recommended for retirement. I will read our report so 
that you will see that we suggested that those who came under the Superannuation 


` Act should be retired as a matter of course, and also that a number of those who had 


quite a substantial sum to their credit in the Retirement Fund should be retired 
because it would involve no hardship. There was another class of employees who had 
been eontributing for only a short time, and whose salaries were small, and some who 
had not been contributing at all. We made a recommendation to take care of that 
class. : 

By the Chairman: 


' Q. Is there any objection to this being made publie, or do you submit it simply 
for the use of the committee?—A. I understand that the Government considered this 
and thought it was a proper thing to hand over to you. I do not see any objection to 
the report being made public, but the names of those recommended, should, of course, 
be withheld. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. The question as to whether this should be given to us has been submitted to 
the Government ?—A. Yes, the Government thought it was a proper thing for this com- 
mittee to take up. This was not suggested as a basis for any permanent scheme, but 
as a basis for taking care of the situation which the Government asked us to inquire 
into and report upon. This is the report that we made to the Government. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Does it apply to the outside service as well as to the mside?—A. It applies to 
the inside only because we did not have-sufficient information with regard to the out- 
side. But it could be applied to the outside; the same principles would hold good. 
This is the report (reads): 


By the terms of an Order in Council of the 17th April, 1918, P.C., 804 
‘(Appendix A), the Civil Service Commission was instructed, 

1. To prepare and submit to the Governor in Council for approval a list 
of all officers who, owing to advanced age, ill health or lack of experience and 
ability, were not capable of rendering efficient service to the State and should, 
therefore, be retired in the interests of efficiency and economy, and, 

2. To report to the Governor in Council for approval the conditions under 
which each employee should: be retired, including the provision, if any, that 
should be made for any such employee. 

In order to carry. out these instructions, the Commission requested the 
several Deputy Heads of Departments to cause a memorandum to be prepared 
and forwarded to the Commission, giving a complete list of all offieials in their 
respective Departments, whose retirement from the Inside or Outside Service, 
for the reasons specified in the aforesaid Order in Council, they considered to 
be in the interest of economy and efficiency in the Public Service, adding in 
each case, the necessary particulars as to age, length of service, and reason for 
recommending retirement, etc. and further requesting an expression of 
cpinion as to the adequate provision which should be made in each case to 
* make certain that no undue hardship shall result from such retirement." 
The Deputy Heads were further requested to add a memorandum to their 
report stating whether there were any officials in their respective Departments 
over the age of sixty-five years whose services should be continued, adding the 
reason for such recommendation. 
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[n response to this request a report was received with reference to the 
officials in the Inside Service from all the Departments of the executive govern- 
ment with the exception of the Post Office Department, the Department of 
Inland Revenue, and the Department of the Secretary of State, and also from 
the offices of the Auditor General, the Olerk of the Privy Conc the Governor- 
General's Secretary, the Public Archives, the Commission of (Conservation and 
the Civil Service Commission. 

The report from the Department of Customs, Finance, Indian Affairs, 
Marine, Public Printing and Stationery, and Railways and Canals, also 
supplied the desired information with respect to the Outside Service. The 
Department of Inland Revenue reported on the Outside Service only and made 
no report on the Inside Service. 

The available data with reference to the Outside Service is not therefore 
complete enough to enable a satisfactory detailed report to be made at this 
stage, though the prineiples of the scheme set out in the following pages will 
apply to both branches of the Service. 5 

Dealing then with the reports upon the Inside Service, the Department of 
Insurance and the offices of the Auditor General, the Civil Service Commission, 
the Commission of Conservation and the Royal Northwest Mounted Police 
reported that they had no officials over the age of sixty-five years, and none for 
retirement. The Departments of Labour and Public Printing and Stationery, 
the Publie Archives, the Governor-General’s Secretary's office, the Library of 


Parliament and the Privy Council reported that they had no officials to 


recommend for retirement though in each of these Departments and offices there 
were one or more officials over the age of sixty-five years whose services were 
recommended should be retained. 

The reports furnished by the remaining Departments showed that there 
were 98 officials recommended for retirement, but of these two have since died, 
leaving 96. 


To take their places it was reported that 26 new appointments would be 
necessary. 


The details of this summary, by Departments, will be found in Tables A 
and B herewith. 


An analysis of the reports shows that of those proposed to be retired, a 
certain number had subscribed to one or other of the Superannuation schemes 
still operating, and were entitled to a definite amount of superannuation, and it 
would therefore appear that they might properly be dealt with by granting 
them the superannuation allowances to which they are entitled, in aecordance 
with the Act; and in addition a gratuity equivalent to, say, six months' salary. 
In every ease the superannuation allowanee formed a substantial proportion 
of the present salary, in only one case falling below 50 per cent. Therefore, as 
superannuation allowances average, the provision would be substantial. 
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Fhat is, the men who came under the old Superannuation Act, who were paying 
two per cent of their salaries and who were entitled after a certain length of service, 
after 35 years, to 70 per cent of their salary. There was no difficulty in those cases. We 
simply let them out, but it appears to be a case of who is going to take the responsibility. 


The remainder of those recommended for retirement had subscribed to no 
superannuation scheme and it is therefore necessary, under the instructions of 
the aforesaid Order in Council to formulate some scheme setting forth the 
condition under which each such employee can be retired, including the 
provision, if any, that should be made for any such employee. 
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The periods of service of these officials are, for the purpose of the said 
scheme, divided into three classes. 

(a) Periods of service for which contributions were made to Retirement 
Fund, said contributions not having been withdrawn. 


In 1898, the old Superannuation Act was repealed, and in its stead a Retirement 


Act was adopted. A great many employees who were formerly not contributing to the 
Superannuation Fund at all came under that Retirement Act so that in their case 
there would be a period during which they were contributing to the Retirement Fund, 
that is after 1898. Previous to 1898 they were contributing to no scheme. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are contributions to the Retirement Fund compulsory ?—A. Yes, the Act of 


1898 provided that 5 per cent of the amount of the salary should be deducted and 
placed to his credit, with 4 per cent interest per annum compounded, and he gets it 
when he retires. 


(b) Periods of serviee for which contributions were made to the Super- 
.annuation Fund, the accumulated amount having been transferred to the Retire- 
ment Fund. 

(c) Periods of service for which no contributions were made to either 
Superannuation or Retirement Fund-(including in this class periods of service 
for which contributions were made to either fund but withdrawn.) 

In considering the treatment to be accorded these employees, some differ- 
entiation should be made as to the periods of service above referred to and also 
it is considered that regard should be had for the relation of these benefits 
to the benefits granted to employees entitled to Superannuation for which con- 
tributions were made. On the other hand it seems to be advisable that the treat- 
ment accorded them should establish no undesirable precedents which might 
bind the Government to any particular procedure or plan of superannuation 
should, at a later period, a scheme for the whole service come up for considera- 
tion. At the same time, the general tenor of the aforesaid Order in Council has 

to be born in mind. 


That is, the terms of the Order in Council said that we had to provide a scheme that 
would not inflict hardship on any employee and it was in that light we prepared this 
scheme. 


In respect to periods of service, for which no contribution had been made 
to any fund, or if made withdrawn, it would doubtless be considered unfair to 
grant superannuation allowances on the same basis, as to those who contributed 
to the Superannuation Fund. It, therefore, appears equitable that for such 
periods of service, the benefit should be less than determined in accordance with 
the Superannuation Act. Where contribution had been made to the Retire- 
ment Fund, being on a higher basis than the contributions to the Superannu- 
ation Fund, it is thought fair that such periods of service should count for a 
greater proportion than periods of service under the Superannuation Act. It 
at least appears expedient to do so with a view to carrying out the spirit of the 
aforesaid Order in Council, as these employees have, in general, shorter periods 
of service, than those entitled to superannuation. It, however, does not appear 
quite fair to give full weight to the additional contribution, as contributors to 
the Retirement Fund have had the right—on withdrawal from the service— to 
the full aceumulated amount of their contributions, or, in the event of death 
the amount would have been available to their dependents, an advantage not 
granted to those under the Superannuation Act. 

[Mr. William Foran.] 
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In deciding on a salary basis for determining benefits under a general super- 
annuation scheme, it appears equitable, in the present instance, having in view 
the purport of the aforesaid Order in Council to base the benefit on the average 
salary of the last ten years of service. 


Under the Superannuation Act it was for the last three years. 


" 


This would, generally, give a lower average salary than that used to 
determine benefits under the Superannuation Act, which would tend to make 
the benefits comply with the general conditions set forth in the second last 

receding paragraph. 

3 AR of service for which no contribution had been made to the 
Retirement Fund, or to the Superannuation Fund, or if made to either, with- 
drawn, it is suggested that the benefit be one-sixtieth of the average salary 
referred to above for each year of such service, and for periods of service for 
which contributions were made to the Retirement Fund and not withdrawn on 
the basis of one-fortieth of the said average salary, the maximum benefit in no 
case to exceed two-thirds of the said average salary. In addition a gratuity 
might be given, possibly smaller than to those entitled to superannuation. As 
an alternative, of course, an employee would be permitted to withdraw the 
amount to his credit in the Retirement Fund in place of the gratuity and super- 
annuation allowances referred to, but clearly, he should not get both. 


That is you take the case of a man who would have $300 to his credit in the retire- 
ment fund; our proposal is that we say to him “you can take that $300 or you can 
take what we provide for here in the way of superannuation, but you cannot get both." 


By Mr. Stevens: j 
Q. When you allow a man to take what money he has accumulated in the retire- 
ment fund you allow him interest?—A. Yes, four per cent interest compounded. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. Of course as far as that is concerned, that is his own money?—A. Yes. ` 

Q. I do not see why that should interfere with any other provision that should be 
made?—A. There is this view taken by some of the Deputy heads of the departments 
that these men are not in exactly the same position as those who are under the super- 
annuation or the retirement fund; in the case of a man who is declared to be inefficient 
and we will say he has got $1,500 to his credit in the retirement fund, and the Govern- 
ment says it would be a hardship to throw that man out, as they could do under the 
provisions of the fund, and simply pay him the $1,500 to his credit, but under our 
proposition they say “We will retire him on a pension.” Now that man cannot expect 
to get that $1,500 as well as the pension, because the Government is offering him some- 
thing in lieu of the money he has got in the fund. 

Q. Let us take the case of a man that has not been in and did not contribute 
anything to the Retirement Fund, you would give him a pension?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he would get the same pension as the man who had been contributing to 
the Retirement Fund/—A. Not the same, but pretty nearly the same. = 

Q. Why would he not get the same?—A. Because he gets one-sixtieth instead of 
one-fortieth. The man who is under the Superannuation Act gets one-fiftieth and the 
other man gets one-sixtieth. 

Q. I find it difficult to see why where that man has been paying in his own money 
and getting four per cent on it, he should not be entitled to get it back again, as a 
matter of fact it is his own property and why should he not get it back, and treat both. 
classes of men alike?—A. You think he should be allowed to draw his money out? à 

Q. It does appear to me that it is just the same as if he had been paying an 
insurance company ?/—4A. We had to take into consideration a lot of circumstances 

{Mr. William Foran.] R 
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such as those where men have been in the service for a number of years contributing- 
to the retirement fund. : 
Q. If he made that contribution voluntary with the knowledge that in the end: 


. that would be considered a part of his superannuation I would agree with you, but if 
` he made it compulsory without any such understanding I cannot see on what equitable 


basis you can deprive him of that or take it into account in the case of some other man. 
who has not been doing so and who is getting just as large a pension?—A. You are 
giving him something, he is not expecting, you are giving him a pension for life. 

Q. But you are also giving a pension to the man who never contributed to the 
retirement fund/—4A. Supposing a man who is under the Superannuation Act is 
retired he gets what he is entitled to under the Act, and in the case of a man who 
is on the retirement fund he gets what he is absolütely credited with when he goes out, 
but here is this other class of employees who have paid into no funds at all and the- 
object which we have in view is to deal with them. Now if you pension the man and. 
give him what he has in the retirement fund as well the other one would claim that 
there has been discrimination. 

By Mr. Redman: 

Q. Has something been dedüeted from their salaries all these years of service, 
under the Superannuation Act?—A. Yes, there was a Superannuation Aet which 
was repealed in 1898, previous to that time all the employees paid 2 per cent of their 
salary and after ten years they were entitled to superannuation if incapacitated for 
work or if the Governor in Council decided that it was in the interests of the publie 
service that they should retire, they were allowed for ten years one-fifth of their 
salary. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. They were all contributing to that fund /—4A. Those that were in the outside 


` service were not in it, or only a small portion. 


Q. That was for the inside service/—4A. Yes, the inside permanent employees. 
By Mr. Redman: i 
Q. What happened when that was repealed?—A. The retirement fund was estab- | 


lished under which 5 per cent of the salary was taken and 4 per cent interest was 


allowed on that. 

Q. What happened to the money that was in the fund in 1898?—4. In 1898 any 
man under the old Act had the privilege of selecting whether he would continue under 
that Act or whether he would come in under the new Act and if so all the money he had 
put in would go to the retirement fund. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. All have to contribute so that there will be no discrepancy ?—A. Yes, except 
that in connection with this scheme, we have considered a class of employees that have 
not contributed at all. ' 

Q. What class?—A. Those in the outside service. 

Q. Those that are not in the inside service?—A. No, not in the inside service; so 
that I say if you take and give a man who is under the old Superannuation Act what 
he is entitled to, or give to a man who is on the retirement fund what he is entitled to, 
and then you pension a man who has contributed to no fund you have no fear of claim 
of discrimination on the part of these other men. 


Mr. Boys: That is exactly my point. Are all the employees in the inside service 


- contributing now '—4A. To one fund or the other. 


Q. I did not appreciate that fact’—A. Yes, they are contributing to one fund or 


“Tn estimating the cost of superannuation and comparing the same with 
the present salaries in order that a reliable conclusion may be reached as to the. 
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monetary gain or loss whieh would result it may be properly assumed that in 
the absence of any adequate provision for their retirement the officials in ques- 
tion should retain their positions in the service until death removes them. It 
is the absence of such provision which has led in the past, and up to the present 
moment, to the continued employment of a number who in their own interest 
and in the interests of efficiency and economy in the service should have been 
retired. As therefore their salaries would continue until they die, or the pro- 
posed annuities would continue for a similar period, a correct statement of the 
annual difference in cost will be obtained by comparison of the aggregate 
present salaries with the aggregate of the proposed annuities. : 
The data which was furnished by the departments did not indicate 
during what proportion of the term of service the officials in question had con- 
tributed to the Retirement Fund and during what proportion of the said m 
they had not done so. It has not therefore, with the information available t 
the Commission, been possible to prepare the exact estimate of the cost of ea 
ting into effect the superannuation scheme outlined in the preceding pages of 
this memorandum. A calculation has, however, been made of the cost based | 
upon the rate of one-fiftieth of the average salary for the last ten years of ser- : 
vice and. without considering whether or not contributions had been made to — 


LATE, Ce 


the Retirement Fund during the whole or only a portion of the said period of 4 
service. : 
This ealeulation worked out in detail in the tables immediately following 
show the following particulars respecting the seventy officials recommended for 
retirement who are not participants in either existing Superannuation Fund. 
Average agen., i120. CTS Hd. SURE NOE OR TR EE Of | 
Average yearsior Service. Par haee M er LU OTT 
A coremate present Salaries ao 404 i op e UR OS SA a 
Avsremate proposed-anmuiges 2 oc e T 57,533 : 

A SIT ET are 3 

Annual-difierencest® > 4 055 00 Ge E SEO ONT ; 
Percentage of salaries that superannuation represents, 46 per cent. r i 
Of these seventy officials the departments report that nineteen would 
have to be replaced. 1 
The aggregate present salaries of these nineteen officials is $28,850, but 1 

the initial salaries of new appointees might be reasonably estimated at a third 3 

less or say $20,000, leaving a net annual saving of $46,000 after every official ? d 

has been superannuated with adequate provision for his old age, and all appoint- 4 

ments made where such are required. 4 

It should also be noted that these seventy officials have contributed over i 
$65,000 to the Retirement Fund, and this would be surrendered to the Super- | 

:mnnuation Fund.by all officials who became annuitants. 3 

Turning to the second class of those recommended for retirement, viz., 
those who have contributed to a Superannuation Fund, the following parti- 
culars are shown :— 

Number recommended for retirement... 2... .. 92:07. 2B 
Average azeri sae e ER ee I UNT QE OS 4 
Lot ae eee Se Sah es S C D IS ; 3 
Agregate present salaries. cae jo e Men os E E CURIE : : 
Aggregáte-annuities.. .. 7... eee) M a T ACE 4 

Annual diference. sonor o Rp m c e oO 3 
Percentage of salaries that superannuation represents, 674. i 


one 
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Of these 26 officials the departments report that 7 would have to be 
replaced. The average present salaries of these 7 officials is $11,600. ‘The 
salaries of new appointees would be approximately a third less, or say $8,700, 
leaving a net annual saving of over $10,000. 

It wil therefore appear that the superannuation of 96 officials recom- 
mended for retirement would eost $100,000 as against their present salaries of 
$183,000, an annual saving of $83,000 less $29,000, the estimated salaries of 26 
new appointees, leaving a net saving of $54,000 to which should be added the 
increased efficiency of the re-organized staff. 


Now in all these cases we give you the names of the individuals, their age, 
service, salary, present and average, and superannuation, and what they have paid in, 
and what they would be entitled to. Here are the facts in regard to the 98 men. 
A number of these come under the old Superannuation: Act, and might have been 
retired before this if the Department wanted to go ahead with the matter, but they ` 
thought it better to leave it in the hands of the Commission. So far, nothing has 
been done in the matter. 

Q. Would it not be possible for you to give us a statement of this without 
appearing personally in the matter?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or would it be better to have you appear personally v I could get half a 
dozen copies made of this. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. Without the schedule of names?—A. Yes, of the whole scheme. This scheme 
was submitted to the deputy heads before we submitted it to Council, and we have 
the opinions of all the deputies.. I think I might make a resume of these opinions, 
and you would simply know that they were deputies, without disclosing their names. 

Q. Yes, but have you any information as to why the balance of those over sixty- 
five have not been recommended? There is a hundred. or so that have not been taken 
into consideration.—A. I suppose it is because the Deputy did not feel like giving the 
names. There is that feeling. That kind of thing will not be possible in the future 
at all, because we make an annual report on the work of every department. In 
connection with your work here, it might not have been a bad idea if you get the 
Commission's report to start with, to see exactly what work we were undertaking, 
because it is pretty much along the lines we require. This overmanning and over- 
lapping will be inquired into and dealt with. We have been trying to control the 
sick leave, and we can tell you some of the difficulties we have been up against, 
even with our friends of the medical profession; so that we have been dealing with 
and giving a great deal of thought to all these questions, more so than the depart- 
ments, because the departments are now looking to the Commission to handle the 
matter, and in connection with future Committees of the House, I think you will find 
it will only be necessary, in regard to the public service, to deal with the Com- 
mission, because they will be responsible for all these things, such as leaves of absence, 
salaries and promotions. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We had a special object, because we wished to know from the officials them- 
^ selves what they were doing in this line.—A. In regard to any changes that have been 
adopted by the Commission and put into effect, we have really not had a chance to see 
the results as yet. With regard to the leaves of absence, we have controlled leaves of 
absence ever since December last,-and practically we have had no control since then, 
because we have been too busy with other things. We framed a set of regulations 
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By Mr. Redman: 
Q. They are not working very well ^— 5A. No, there is that disposition on the 
part of the employee to look at the scale of sick leave, and to say, “ Well, last year 
I did not get any siek leave." They forget that it is a leave of absence for a specific 


purpose and then it is a matter of having proper control of the medieal examination. 
E 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Which is not easy «!—A. Which is not easy. We tried to confine the examin- 
ation to a number of doctors in the city, making them responsible to the Commission, 
and we had a great deal of trouble with the medical profession. An indignation 
meeting was called and a resolution was passed; so we decided to take a standard form. 


Witness discharged. 


The Committee adjourned. 


THURSDAY, June 5, 1919. 
The Committee met at 11 o'elock, Mr. Steele, in the chair: 


The CHARMAN: We have Mr. Desrochers here again this morning. 


Mr. R. C. Dzsnocugns : Secretary, Department of Public Works: 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You have already been sworn. You were to bring a statement with regard to ` 
leave of absence in your branch?—A. I have brought the statement you asked for. 

Q. You may give a statement to the committee of the facts?—A. The statement 
that was prepared previously did not precisely indicate the employees who were absent, 
and since then, this statement has been prepared which gives very full details as to the 
causes of absence. There is a number of extended absences in this list for periods of 
over 100 days, and the cause of absence in these cases is given. Im one case, for 
instanee, the cause was pulmonary tuberculosis. That was a case of 112 days' absence. 

Q. What is the total number of days’ absence?—A. The total absence for the staff 
in my branch during the last fiseal year was 1,729 for forty-nine employees. My staff 
consists of 59 employees. The average absence would be 35 days. The average would 
be reduced, taking into account the total number of employees who had no absence 
during the year, ten. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Were those temporary ?—A. No, they are all permanent employees. In the 
previous fiscal year, 1917-18, there were 50 employees with absences charged against 
them totalling 1,345 days. That would be an average of 27 days for the employees that 
had absences charged against them. This average is greatly reduced if we deduct the 
extended absences. 

Q. We will go into that later; give us a general statement first ?—4A. If you deduct 
the absences of over 90 days, there are eleven. For the 39 remaining the average is 9 
days, only. There are eleven employees whose absences of over 50 days would average 
90 days. That is among the eleven. That would reduce the general average to only 9 
days. Carrying this calculation over the last fiscal year, and deducting the ten 
employees absent over fifty days, whose total absences are 116 days, that would reduce 
the average for the remaining 39 employees to 13 days, a very much lower average than 
would be indicated if you allowed the extended absences to remain on the list.: 
Influenza is the cause of absence in the case of 15 employees, a total of 394 days. 
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Q. That averages what?—A. 26 days. 


| By the Chairman: 
WS Q. What is the total of absences due to other causes?—A. I have not calculated 
we that. 1,835 out of a total of 1,729 days for the’ present fiscal year would be for other 
eauses, and 1,931 would be for d eauses 1n the present fiscal year; that is, deducting 
the influenza eases. That is the information which I think you desired to have. 
Q. 39 employees absent under 50 days give a total of 569 days. Of these, 394 days’ 
absence were due to influenza. Is that correct?—A. No, the 394 is not deducted from 
the 985. 
Q. This statement is for 1918-19. In 1918-19 10 employees were absent over 50 
! days ’—A. There would be no influenza patients in that number. 
Q. Leave that out of consideration, there are 39 employees absent under 50 days. 
a total of 569 days?—A. Yes. 
Q. Of these influenza cansed 304 days’ absence?—A. Yes, that would account 
for that. 
Q. That would leave 175 days due to other causes than influenza? 


5 


E By Mf. Mowat: 


: ees Q. 39 out of 175?—A. Yes. On the face of it, it looks very strong, but on 
| analysis— 


` By the Chairman: 
Q. That does not take into consideration those who were absent on extended 
^» leave? For 1917-18, omit those who were absent for 50 days; there were 59 who aver- 
aged 9 days absence?—A. Yes. 
| Q. So that the absences that year, or at least many of them, were not due to 
; influenza. The number who were not afflicted with influenza was greater than those 
who were not afflicted with influenza last year/—4A. Yes, this statement gives in detail 
the cause of absence. 


f 
By Mr. Redman: 
Q. We might have the details of the 11 who were absent over 50 days?—A. The 
first on the. list is one of 112 days’ absence. It was a case of moderate form of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. That accounts for 75 days’ absence, influenza 20 days, ton- 
silitis 5 days, and 12 days in shorter periods where no certificates were required. 


| : By Mr. Mowat: 
| Q. Is-that allowed ^?—4A. Yes. 
I i By the Chairman: 
| Q. Does that lady come to the department at all^—4A. She is a regular attendant 
when she is well. 
Q. Has any objection been made by the other clerks pu There has been no 
| objection. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


r Q. That is probably due to their good nature rather than to their good judgment? 
—A. Probably. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you think that any person like that should be excluded from the office? \ 
—A. I think so; I think it is a menace to the other employees of the department. 
3 [Mr. R. C. Desrochers.] 
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Q. I think it is strictly contrary to the spirit of the health regulations of the 
province?—A. Yes, it rests with somebody to take the initiative, to make a move. It 


is very diffieult to recommend dismissal. ; 
Q. What is the next one?—A. The next one was absent 228 days. This man has 


arterio-sclerosis with high blood presssure. This is the case I told you about last. 


time, a very serious case. We are pretty sure that he will not return to the depart- 
ment. ; 
By Mr. Mowat: 

Q. What did you say his age was?—A. 43. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How long has he been in that condition of health?—A. For two years prob- 
ably, or a year and a half. He has come into the department on and off, dragging 
himself there to try and keep up his attendance. 

Q. He is now on leave without pay?—A. Without pay. The next case is one of 
150 days’ absence; cause chronic bronchial asthma. 

Q. How long has he been absent?—A. 150 days, and he had some absence during 
the year previous to this from the same cause. ; 

Q. I see his salary is $2,800, and he is 55 years of age 12 A. Yes leas now au 
the office, and on the road to recovery; he is almost as well as ever. He is regularly 


‘in attendance now. 


By Mr. Redman: A 
Q. Do they get paid for these periods of absence?—A. Some of them. The one I 


spoke of previous to this one is without pay. 
Q. It depends on the length of service?—A. No, it depends on the length of leave 
which the regulations will allow. These regulations allow pay for a certain leave. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is the next one?—A. A case of nervous lesion. This employee is in 
pretty bad shape. The next one is 227 days, neuritis and neurasthenia. That clerk is 
back at the office now in regular attendance, and I think he is able to attend to his 
duties satisfactorily at present. He was paid for the time during his absence. 


Q. It is a long absence for the trouble. Did he have medical certificates ?—A. 


Medical certificates. 

Q. Did he report at all during that time?—A. Yes, but he was in a bad way 
mentally. He is apparently physically well, but he complains that he has no desire 
for work. He is quite serious in saying that he has no desire for work. Then there 
are 67 days, influenza 58 days and 93 days separately, no certificates. 

Q. In that case, did you receive certificates at intervals?—A. No, just one certi- 
fieate. The certificate is produced in the early days because the by-laws require a 
certificate for payment of salary to be made. There is only one certificate. The next 
case is 102 days, hernia and an operation. That man is well now and in the department. 

Q. He ought to be in that time. He has been treated very liberal'y ?—A. It is not 
mentioned in that statement, but he has also had trouble with his teeth, while under 
treatment for hernia. 3 : E 

Q. That should not interfere with doing office work if he is otherwise well ?—A. 
He had some internal trouble. I see the note here “82 days, injury from fall, sprained’ 
ankle, an accident.” Here is another, “21 days influenza," 33 days, 5 days absent, 3 
without certificate. Absence 14 days on account of smallpox, total of 89. 

Q. Have you a statement of the absence the year previous?—A. Yes. 

Q. 183 the year before?—A. Yes. Then 59 days, influenza 40 days, without 
certificate 6 days in separate intervals of 4 times. Then nursing for the influenza—this 
was allowed by Order in Council. 80 days enteric fever and influenza. Certificate 
given 77 days and 3 days. ; 
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Q. 1917-18, thirty-nine employees, average 9 days absence, that is a third of a 
month. That is considerable absence total for your branch. That is 351 days and that 
is not including those who were absent for a lengthy period?—A. I think you should 
take into account the total number of employees not sick at all. There were 11 not 
accounted for at all. The total in my branch was fifty-nine, so that if you add nine 
more to the thirty-nine, it makes forty-eight, which reduces the average of thirteen 
considerably. 

Q. That is for 1918-19, but look at the 1917-18 figures. Are there some not 
included in this statement?—4A. Yes. The same reason would apply there. 

Q. There should be less sickness absence in a staff of office employees like yours 
than among factory workers. The average among the working factories of the United 
States is 9 days per year?—A. Yes. : 

'Q. And nine days is the average given here, not including those who were absent 
for a longer period?—A. I do not know how the conditions governing the health of 
employees in factories and those in government offices would compare. I do not suppose 
that there would be any material difference, but there are accidents in factories. 

Q. As a matter of fact take the total absence 1917-18, which is 1,345 days; that 
is very nearly 10 per cent of the total time.—A. That is a long period. 

Q. It is a large reduction of the working hours of your staff—10 per cent?—A. 
Yes, it is. 

Q. Some would be absent without pay?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. In addition to that how many days did they have?—4A. They had three weeks 
statutory leave, regular holiday. 


By Mr. Long: : 

Q. You are drawing comparisons between the amount of siekness in this line of 
work and that in the factory. Do you believe that all those days of absence are 
actually caused through sickness?—A. We have doubts at times and ask for a medical 
certificate, where the employee is subject to doubt. I have done so recently, but in 
most cases, you can take the word of the employee. Of course, some of them are 
shirkers and will get away when they can. 


By Mr. Redman: ; 


Q. Do you think we could improve that condition if we had a medical board 


appointed by the Government, and compelled these men to get a certificate from them? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Mowat: 
Q. That would be an improvement ?—A. Yes, that would be an independent board. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. A board on salary for that purpose alone?—A. Yes. Of course there is also 
the possibility of visiting inspectors. 
Q. Medieal?—4A. Not exactly medical. 
. Q. It would have to be in that case.—A. Not necessarily. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Nurses?—A. Yes. Of course there would be difficulty in that case, because 
that would be smacking of detective work. 

. Q. You have to assume that a proper civil servant is a man or woman of self- 
respect, otherwise they should not be there?—A. Yes. I suggested the other day that 
possibly that 1f the initial leave would be restricted to say a month, instead of givinz 
an extended leave of two or three months on the first medical certificate— 
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Q. Regulation 36 is lenient in your opinion/—4A. Perhaps so, and ealling on the 
employee to renew the certificate from time to time because if a clerk is allowed three 
or four months he will take it, no matter how well he may become in a very short time. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You mean progress reports, as to how the patient is progressing ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Are there any forms used for medical certificates ?!—A. Yes, we have a printed 
form, and the Commis&ion has since prepared a special form for use in future. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Do they ask for leave, or just go away?—A. They go away sometimes. They. 


may come in and report when they feel sick, but usually we are advised by telephone 
or by a friend that the clerk is sick. 

Q. You work 63 hours a day ?—A. That is our regular day, but a number of our 
staff work longer than that. 

Q. Are there enough to do the work'—A. I am going to ask for an increase in my 
staff. i 

By the, Chairman: k - 

Q. Do you not think you could speed up a little by getting some of these absentees 
to attend a little more regularly ?—A. Well, the staff is working overtime to meet those 
absentees work. The staff is not keeping pace with the increase in the volume of work. 
Our work has gone ahead in tremendous proportions. 


By Mr. Charters: 
Q. What about the mornings, are the staff punctual?—A. They are. We keep a 
very severe check on their attendance, 


By Mr. Long: 
Q. On a certain class of clerks only ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McCrea: 
Q. Do they work overtime?—4A. Yes. j 
Q. Is it necessary if they are busy during the regular hours?—A. Yes. The staff 
at present is not sufficient to keep pace with the work during the regular hours. 
Q. You had better make the day a little longer then, and work the same hours that 
our people have to work.—A. There is no reason why the departments should not have 
an 8 hour day at least. 


By Mr. Charters: ; 

Q. How long ago is it that the 63 hour day was established ?—4A. I think it is four 
years ago. Previous to that it was half-past nine, the hour for arriving in the morning. 
I cannot say exactly when the change took place. The hour, of departure in the after- 
noon was four o'clock and that was made 5 o'clock. I cannot say when that change took 
place; it is some years ago. Now itis from 9 o'clock to 5 o'clock. It used to be frorn 
10 o'eloek to 4 o'clock, and then from half-past nine to 4 o'clock. 

Q. Now it is from 9 to 5?—4A. Yes. 

By Mr. Long: ; 

Q. When the House is not in session, you cut down the hours ?—A. Yes, it is from 
9 to 4 during the summer months if the House is not in session. : 

Q. What do you call the summer months?—A. June, July, August and September. 

Q. During October and November, although the House might not be in session, 
the hours would be from 9 to 5?—A. Yes, 9 to 5. 1 

Q. What extra amount of work do you find is thrown upon the staff through the 
questions and so forth that are put upon the Order Paper? Do they add extra work ?— 
A. They do. Sometimes it requires considerable searching. We have a staff that 
looks after that specially. 
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Q. A special staff for that work?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do they do when the House is not in session ?—4A. There is the annual 
report, which is always in preparation, and various duties to attend to. The annual 
report 1s one of the large works. 

Q. The extra work that is thrown upon the Department by virtue of the House 
being in session is only handled by a special branch of the department?—4A. Yes, so 
far as the preparation of answers to questions is concerned, but the work of the House 
throws other work on the general staff. Take the estimates, all staffs are engaged on 
that, the chief architects and chief engineers. , There is a special staff to prepare the 
estimates, so that the whole of the staff is virtually engaged in that work. 
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Witness discharged. 


Mr. H. E. HUME, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your position in the Interior Department?—A. Chief clerk of the 
Lands Branch. 

Q. I notice in the statement sent to us that in your branch, on April 1, 1918, there 
were 67 employees, and the absences reported in this statement 1,5431 days?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is an average, I think, of 25-3 days?—A. I figured it out as 23, it adds 
up to 28. 

Q. How many were absent on military service?—4A. We had then I think 6. 

Q. Not taking the 6 into consideration would leave 61, and I think their average 
is 25-3 ?—4A. I see. 

Q. How many females have you?—A. About 38. 

Q. Have you calculated their absences?—A. Not separately. 

Q. My calculation shows that the females were absent 29-3 days, and the males, 
of whom there would be 23, not including those absent on military service, showed an 
average absence of 18-6 days. That is approximately correct, I think. Is there any 
explanation for that?—A. Well, I have a detailed explanation, case by case, and the 
doctors’ certificates. 2 

Q. Is there no general explanation?—4A. I do not think there are any general 
remarks that would apply to the whole branch, because each case is taken on its own 
merits. J have a statement here showing the nature of the disease, and the name of 
the doctor, and the time of the certificate in each case. 

Q. Do you find that the female employees generally are absent more frequently 
than the male employees?—A. It has not oeccurred to me in that way. These figures 
would seem to prove it. It might be something in the year; for instance, last year was 
a bit exceptional. 

Q. Have you a statement for 1917-18?—A. Yes. There were 63 employees, and 
985 days’ sick leave. 

Q. Does that include all the leave?—4A. That is sick leave. I understood that was 
what the committee was after. 

Q. There would be days of absence that would not be included under sick leave? 
—A. There are a few. For instance, a man might get a day off on special leave for 
some special reason. But this is sick leave. 

Q. Sick leave only ?—A. Yes, it does not include holidays or military leave. 

Q. Does it inelude those days that the employees are allowed to take without pre- 
senting a doctor's certificate?—A. Oh, yes, it includes all sick leave. That is, we do 
not ask for a medical certificate unless he is absent more than three days. That has 
been the rule. 
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Q. When an employee is absent two days this week, and perhaps two days next 
month, what do you do?—4A. We would not call-for one unless there was some reason 
to suppose that they were playing tricks. 

Q. Are these days included in this '—4A. Oh, yes. 

Q. You take for granted that every person absent is absent on sick leave?—A. 
We find out and satisfy ourselves, and if there is any trouble about it, it has to be 
taken up specially. But when a clerk is away, he has got to say when he comes back 
why he has been away. As a matter of fact, he has to let us know when his absence 
commenced. jee 

Q. How many days of last years’ absence was due.to influenza ?—A. I think about 
400 days in October and November, 1918. That reduces the total somewhat. It 
makes it about 1,100, or thereabouts. 

Q. You have some, special cases of lengthy absences, have you not?—A. We 
had in-1917-18. We had five cases which were much about the average. 

Q. Take 1919’—A. There are ten cases in 1918-19 that ran an average of 72 
| days. 

; Q. Give us briefly the details of these ten cases ?—A. We will commence with one 
of 69 days. He had influenza and had a relapse. We had certificates from Dr. 
McPherson establishing the fact that he had these two attacks. The whole of the 
absence was covered by the certificates. 

--Q. The next one?—A. That was 81 days’ absence. She had an attack of pleurisy, 
and in the same year she had an accident, she broke her wrist. Dr. Baskin certified 
in both cases. We had an Order in Council covering one of her absences because it 
was somewhat lengthy. 


By Mr. McCrea: 
Q. There are 63 employees all told?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How many days were they absent all told?—4A. In 1918-19, 1,545 days. 
Q. Does that include holidays?—A. No. 
Q. The holidays are in addition to that?—A. Oh, yes. 2 
The CHAIRMAN: Nor military service. 


By. Mr. McCrea: 


Q. How many holidays are allowed?—-A. Three weeks. The next case was that 
of a girl, 61 days, influenza and pneumonia. There was a medical certificate covering 


that time. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the next/—4A. A girl, 59 days. We had an Order in Council in her 
case, because there was one absence which was quite lengthy. Dr. Baskin certified to 
her illness. Then there was another lady, she was away for 70 days, May and June, 
1918. She had an operation; there was something the matter with her nose that 
required an operation, and she also had influenza in October, 1918. Her case was 
covered by a doctor's certificate. 

Q. What is the next?—4A. A lady, 97 days, November and December. She was 
away with influenza. Dr. McElroy certified that she had a relapse, and Dr. McElroy 
certified that she had nervous debility with fainting spells, and she was away then 
for about two months and a half with that. In her case, the new regulations have 
come into force. She gets two months with full pay, and one month with half pay, 
and if there are more days she won't get paid for them under the new regulations of 
the Civil Serviee Commission. 

Q. She has been in the service five years?—A. Five years, yes. Then there is 
the case of another lady, 73 days, influenza, and afterwards an attack of jaundice. 
There was a doctor's certifieate covering both absences. 
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Q. What is the next?—A. Another lady, influenza and pneumonia. She was a 
very sidx woman, indeed. Then there was a case, 75 days. I might mention that there 
were 42 days of that period that he was without pay. 


By Mr. Mowat: 
Q. You have a regulation, No. 36, I think, as to leave. Is it taken advantage 
of @—A. I do not recollect it by the number. 
Q. It is about leave of absence ?—A. That is a new Cte and has just come 
into force, so that we have not had an opportunity of trying it out at all. 
Q. Some one said that some civil servants had got into such a frame of mind that 


"they were actually studying these regulations to see what they could do. You have 


not noticed that?—A. Oh, no. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I see one case here, absence, total 824 days, June, November and December, 
due to severe colds. That is a very lengthy absence for severe colds?—A. That is the 
way the doctor put it. I might just say that this case reported for duty one day 
last winter. I sized her up and sent her home, thought she was not fit to be on her 
feet. She is delicate in health, and I think she has a predisposition to lung trouble. 
That is one case where if I had been the doctor I would never have allowed that 
woman to come back in the condition she was in: 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. You do not want to be a martinet in your department ?—A. I try not to be. 
Q. And at the same time not to be thought too easy?—A. Yes, we want to strike 
a medium, as far as possible. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Have you perfect faith in the bona fides of all doctors’ certificates you get?— 
A. I think I ought to be excused from answering that question. 

Q. I am asking you about the state of your own mind when you receive 
them/—4A. To set myself against the medical profession? You must think I am 
inviting trouble. I have trouble enough of my own. 


By Mr. McCrea: 

Q. You do not have a medical certificate of fitness before they join the service? I 
believe it would be well to have one.—4AÀ. The Civil Service Commission regulates that 
I a that is in their rules. 

r. McCrea: I notice the average sick NE is twenty-four and thirty-seven 
bate The total absence, including absence on sick leave and holidays averages 
453 days. It is a pretty high rate of absence from people who pretend to be working— 
practically two months. 

Mr. CHARTERS: And in addition to that there are occasional days on which they 
are off for weddings, funerals, picnics, and things of that kind. 


Witness: Well, we cut that down as far as we can. 


By Mr. Charters: 

Q. You do not eliminate that altogether ?—-A. Not altogether. If a man is wark- 
ing well and is putting in good hours and sometimes puts in overtime, and that man 
comes and asks to get away half a day we would not say that he could not go. 

Q. Is not a man’s salary fixed on the assumption that he is going to do good work 
every day?—A. Some of them put in extra time. 

Q. How many?—A. There is a very respectable minority who would not think of 


- leaving their desks in poor shape at five o'clock. 
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Q. Is that not because of the fact that the work is allowed to drag during the 
early part of the day /!—A. I assure you I do not stay after five o'clock because I fool 
away time before that. Iam there many nights till six, and I am not there till six if 
I can get away at five. : 


By the Chairman: 


J 

Q. The fact remains that in your branch with 67 employees there were about 1,100 
days absence not due to influenza last year. That was a large reduction of the work- 
ing hours in the branch. It must interfere with the efficiency. The main question 
we are interested in is to know what efforts are being made to reduce legitimate busi- 
ness to a minimum, and how effective those efforts are in reducing it. On the surface 
it would be difficult to convince me that there is not a good deal of absence in your 
branch that cannot be justified. There may be an explanation that you can give/— 
A. You will not feel satisfied with a doctor’s certificate. 

Q. Not always, certainly not. 


By Mr. Boys: : a 


Q. Do you have a certificate in every case?—A. Yes. 

Q. Every single case?—A. Where it is over three days at one time, but if a clerk 
is away for a day, that clerk reports to me, or calls me up and says, “I am sick, I can 
not be there to-day." I take that case on its merits, but if that clerk repeats it too 
often, I am going to get after him. 

Q. The holiday is three weeks?—4A. Yes. | 

Q. The average.absence, apart from the three weeks’ holidays, is twenty-five days. 
That is getting close to two months in the year for every employee in your branch ?— 
A. It is a month and a half, and then I.think we ought not to treat these cases as 
averages. 

Q. It is just about seven weeks?—A. Forty-two days. 

Q. About 46-3 to be aceurate?—4A. Yes. 


Mr. McCrea: That does not include Sundays, so that it is more than that. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. It is a: matter of two months?—4A. I see that. 

Q. We are trying to get to the bottom of this thing, and what ean be done to 
remedy it. If you were operating a business of your own, or managing it, would you 
tolerate any such absence as that on the part of your employees ?—A. I must ask you 
to remember that Iam not running a business, I am running a branch in the Civil 
Service. à 

Q. Would you tolerate it?—A. The two things cannot be compared. 


By Mr..McOrea: 


Q. Why not?—A. You cannot have. permanency of position without the attending 


evils i 
By Mr. Boys: 


Q. Oh, yes, you can?—A, And one of the attending evils is that there will be in 
some cases a certain amount of easy-going among a certain number of the employees. 
- Q. Let me give you the ordinary illustration of the country postmaster, a perma- 
nent appointment, that sort of thing would not be put up with for a second. He is 
on the job practically every day, at a very small salary. I would like to get an answer 
to that question,,if you feel you can answer it by shifting the responsibility, that is 
your privilege. If you were running a business or managing it would you tolerate 
any such absence as that for a moment? / 
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Q. If you would tolerate it, do you think the company would?—A. What is the 
‘use of trying to put on me the responsibility for the principles on which the Civil 
Service is run? 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. You can answer or refuse to answer, whichever you like?—4A. The Civil Service 
is operated on certain well known principles. I have to operate my branch under 
those conditions. i 

Q. Do you wish to say that the only way you can answer that question is that 
under the regulations which are given you you can secure no other results. Is that 
the point /—A. I do not think I ought to be put in that corner. 

Q. Personally I think you should. We are appointed by the House of Commons 
for the purpose of looking into this thing, and trying to make some recommendations 
to remedy evils, if evils exist. Personally I am convinced that that very large absence 
is not justified. You are the official in charge of that particular branch. Now I ask 
you—and I again repeat—if you were in charge of a business for a company or for 
yourself, would you tolerate any such average of absence as appears in your return Ài— 
A. Would you allow me to state what would be the alternative? 

Q. I would like you to answer that first, and then I will move on?—A. There is 
business management and there is Government management. If I were running a 
business T could say to a man, * Here I do not like your looks, you get your time and 
pay and go," but I cannot do that in the Civil Service. 

Q. You could find fault with an employee?—A. He could find fault with me. 

Q. You are not afraid of that?—A. No, but I have to be careful of my men? 

Q. Why?—A. We are all servants. 

Q. You ean see the conditions under which these men are working and surely your 
suspicions are aroused?—A. If my suspicions are aroused I go after that man. 

Q. Have your suspicions never been aroused?—A. In some cases they have been 
aroused and I have gone after the men. : 

Q. Have you gone after six out of the whole lot?—A. I am sure I have gone after 
more than that. I have made myself decidedly unpopular because I have very strong 
views upon this point, but I do not see that I am called upon to ventilate those views 
before the committee. My place is to leave these views to my superior officer. < 


By Mr. Redman: 

Q. You have been ordered by the House to answer all fair questions?—A. Yes, but 
how am I going to say here that I hold certain views which might embarrass my 
superior officer ? 1 

Q. Speaking legally, in my judgment, you must answer the question?—A. You 
may rest assured that I am not going to do it. I will submit my recommendations to 
my superior officer. 

Mr. McCrea: He has not answered the question yet. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. I will repeat it, and you will either answer it, or decline to answer it, and not 
proceed to give an answer that is no answer at all. The question is this: 1f you were 
managing your own business, or were managing à business for others, would you 
tolerate any such average absence as appears in the return you have just handed in, 
namely 25-3 days, which is apart from the three weeks’ holidays?—A. I do not see 
how I ean answer it. 

` Q. It is very easy ?—A. It is not a business proposition. 

Q. Not a business proposition? Surely you do not make that statement seriously 
It is the very essence of business?—A. Underlying the foundations of the Civil 
Service— ; 
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Q. We do not want any argument, answer yes or no?—A. You have to show— 
Q. There are three answers you can give; yes, no, or I do not wish to answer ?—A. 
Then that is the best way, I do not wish to answer. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. Why?—A. Because I do not think this is the place for me to ventilate my 
views as to how a department should be run when I am a junior officer in the depart- 
ment. 

Q. I am not asking you to say how the department should be run?—A. Is not that 
it? 

The Cuamman: This Committee is representing the House of Commons, and the 
House of Commons is supreme even in matters pertaining to the Civil Service. 


By Mr. Boys: ; 
\ Q. We have had Deputies telling us frankly that under the regulations, in their 
opinion certain things cannot be done?—A. They are the people to tell you, and not 


me; that is the point. 
Mr. Bovs: Not at all? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The Deputy of this department told us the other day that the head of the 
branch was responsible, practically for the absence of the employees?—A. Well, yes. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. You have shown your reluctance to express an opinion, but on pressure you 
have no excuse for not answering ?—A. Pressure does not alarm me at all. I do not 
think it is a proper thing for one in my position— 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. What are we appointed for?—A. I suggest that you take the man who is in 
charge of the department and ask for his views. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. He says you are the head of the branch ?—4A. I can give you facts, not opinions. 

Q. That is the only way to get at the facts ?—A. I have very strong views on these 
things, but I do not propose to ventilate them because I am not able to carry them 
through. As a matter of fact, I never did run a business of my own. 


By Mr. Long: 


Q. Have you met with opposition in putting your views as regards the cutting 
down of the absences?—A. I have met with a great deal of opposition from the 
people I went after. E 

Q. What assistance did they get in pressing their views on the matter? Did they 
get any from members of the House of Commons?—A. I do not think so. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Do you think your immediate head would approve of your closing up like an 
oyster ?—A. I do not wish to withhold anything that is of any value to the com- 
mittee. 

Q. Yet, when we ask a question you wil not answer’—A. What is my opinion 
worth to this committee? 
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By Mr. Boys: 


Q. If you are qualified, and I have not the slightest doubt that you are, for the 
position you occupy, your opinion ought to be worth a good deal?—A. Suppose I 
eame with a proposition that you should allow me to hire and fire, would you tolerate 
that? 
By Mr. Redman: 

Q. We would put it on the record?—A. There are just two schemes, one is that 
if I am in charge of a departmental store, I can pick my own staff, and T can say to 
such and such a man, you will have ten dollars more a month, while I can say to 
another man, I am going to eut you down two dollars, you do better things after this. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. That is not the point at all. You are in charge of a branch where the 
employees’ absence is far beyond that in any ordinary business.—A. They have fur- 
nished certificates; these certificates have been submitted to me, and I accepted them. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. You believe that these medical certificates are absolutely authentic?—A. I 
certainly do. Am I going to walk into a man's house and say: Your doctor says you 
are sick, but I do not believe you are sick. 

Q. You have said that when you get a doctor's certificate you absolutely believe 
what you get in that certificate?—A. We have to, we must. 

Q. Do you, as a matter of fact?—A. How can I chillenge a doctor? Can I say 
yóu have misjudged this case entirely, and I know more about this man thàn you do? 

Q. You have absolute confidence in that certificate?—4A. I have, decidedly. There 
has been no certificate submitted to me that I thought was a bogus one. 

By Mr. Boys: 

Q. I ean understand your point; if a person brings a doctor’s certificate, it is 
your duty to accept it?—4A. Yes. 

.Q. But if a man keeps on presenting them for half the days of the year /^—A. We 
have no cases like that. 

Q. I did not say that. What I was asking was, is there no limit?—4A. No limit? 
There was a certain man who broke his ankle, and was absent for three weeks and a 
half. 

Q. I quite understand that there are some cases that are perfectly right, but 
coming back to the other point; you have an average of about two months’ absence 
in the year for every employee in your branch. Perhaps I should ask you this 
question: Does that cause you to hesitate as to the accuracy of certificates, and as to 
the justification for absence ?—A. In individual cases, a few, a very few. There might | 
be some hesitancy, but not as a rule. 


By Mr. McCrea: 


: Q. To get back to the man who broke his ankle, and was away three weeks, where 
did this happen, in the service or outside the service?—A. It was after hours. I 
think he was going home, but I am not certain. It was after hours. 

Q. Would it not be necessary for you to know where the man was hurt; whether 
this accident really overtook him in the service of the Government or on a lacrosse 
field, or somewhere else? If he broke his ankle away from the service, and was laid 
up for three weeks, is there any reason why he should be kept on the pay list?—A. If 
he were playing lacrosse, it would have to be a question for decision whether he 
was entitled to claim leave. 

Q. As the head of your department, would it not be within your right to know 
where the accident occurred ?—4A. I know it took place on the street, and he was not 
engaged in sports of any kind. 
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Q. Was he going to or coming from his work?—-A. I do not think he was. 

Q. Then why should he be kept on the pay list if he broke his ankle away from 
the service?—A. In the service he would be entitled to full pay. 

Q. But if he broke his leg or ankle away from the service, I do not see why he 
should be kept on the pay list. An ordinary business company or corporation would 
not do so, I think. I do not know of very many that pay their men who meet with an 
accident away from their work. They are bound, of course, to pay a man if he is 
injured at work?—A. There is no doubt that the regulations governing sick leave 
in the Government service are lenient, and they would not refuse a sick leave with 
pay because the accident did not take place at the office. It has never been done. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It is one of the privileges that civil servants have that other employees do not 
have?—A. It has been the policy. 
Q. Let me read Regulation 41 :—(Reads) 


In addition to statutory leave, or sick leave the deputy head may grant 
to any permanent officer, clerk or employee in his department special leave of 
hbsence on compassionate or other grounds for a period not exceeding six con- 
secutive working days at a time or fifteen working days in any one fiscal year. 


"Now we understand that the deputy head of the department does not take upon 
himse!f the responsibility of dealing with these applications. Would these applica- 
tions be presented to you?—4A. They would be presented to me, yes. 

Q. Have you had many applications on these grounds during the past year ?—A. 
Well, these regulations have only been in force a few months, and I do not recall 
many applications. There have been some for a day or two. 

Q. It is possible under these regulations for an employee to be absent 15 days in 
the year without being sick?—A. That is true. 

Q. The head of the branch, I understand, is supposed to be responsible. That 
does not cover sick leave; that is not sick leave at all. We have practically no leave 
of that class. Perhaps one day per man per year. 


By Mr. McCrea: 
Q. What are the hours of the service?—A. 9 to 5. 
Q. How much time for lunch?—A. An hour and a half. 
` Q. That is 63 hours. Is that for the whole year?—A. By the new regulations, 
_ they let the employees out at 4 o'clock in the summer if Parliament is not sitting. 

Q. For how many months in the year do they work 53 hours a day?—A. Parlia- 

ment is sitting now, and the hour is five. If Parliament adjourns on 30th June, from 
then until the 1st October, it would be 4 o'clock. 


By Mr. Boys: ; 
Q. What is called the summer season ?—A. 1st June to 1st October. 


By Mr. McCrea: 


Q. So that there are four months of the year when the hours of labour are only 
5% under the regulations?—A. I do not confine myself to these hours myself, and I 
think that is about all I can say. 


By Mr. Long: 

Q. When it comes to embarrassing his superior officers I think I have a little 
sympathy for him, but here is a case in which I do not think he should be reluctant 
to give an answer. I would ask what he considers the percentage of efficiency during 
the season of short hours, the four months in the summer?—A. I do not like it myself, 
that is my opinion. I do not care for it. 

[Mr, H, E, Hume.] 
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Q. What is the remedy you would suggest?—4A. Work longer. 

Q. Do you think they would do one hour’s work more if they went in at 8 o'clock 
in the morning and had the afternoon off?—A. I do not think there would be much 
gained in that way. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I have not a clear understanding yet regarding the short absences that are 
permitted under the regulations, where an employee may be absent 6 days without 
presenting a medical certificate. Is it not a fact that many of your employees do stay 
out a day now and a couple of days again without a medical certificate ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. My point is, what evidence do you demand from those to show ‘that they have 
been properly absent?—A. A general sizing up of the situation and their word of 
honour. : 

Q. What percentage of these employees are absent for reasons other than sick- 
ness /à— A. That would come under the heading of this special or compassionate leave. 
We have very little. There will be a day now and again. 

Q. Yours is the most unhealthy staff that I think any employer ever had the 
responsibility of looking after. You are not, of course, responsible for their health. 
What are the sanitary conditions in your office? Are they healthy? Is there good. 
ventilation? I know that some offices in the Government departments are not good. 
—A. There are certain drawbacks, but there are drawbacks nearly everywhere. We 
have rooms that you cannot possibly heat in a cold day in winter. The engineer says 
he cannot do it. 

Q. That should not be tolerated. But they are not overcrowded?—A. They are | 
not overerowded. 


The Cramman: Have the members of the Committee any other questions to ask 
Mr. Hume? 

Mr. Boys: Except to congratulate Mr. Hume on having successfully evaded 
giving any opinion. 

WiTNESS: I assure you that I have no desire to withhold anything that the Com- 
mittee would make any use of. Might I say that you have to choose between the old 
system whereby men were hired and fired at the pleasure of their superior and the 
present system where they are not. 

By Mr. Boys: 

Q..I have not dealt with that at all. I am not asking you to fire anybody. I 
have been merely asking you whether this extraordinary average absence seems to 
you remarkable. That is all I am asking?—A. I do my best to cut it down. I go 
after these fellows. 

Q. I am not criticising you. I am simply asking whether this extraordinary 
absence causes you to wonder /—A. It certainly does. 

Q. That is practically an answer to my question. Now have you taken any steps 
to try to ascertain why such a condition exists and to have it remedied?—4A. I take 
each individual ease. I take the person who calls up in the morning and says he is 
sick. I say, «All right." I will make a note of it and ask, “Are you seriously ill.” 
They may say, ^I hope to be back to-morrow.” I say, “ All right." When that person 
comes back it is largely a question of their truthfulness. If a person is sick for two 
weeks, I get a doctor's certificate certifying that the person has been ill and unable 
to attend to his official duties. 

Q. It seems to me that if I were in your position, something like this would 
appeal to me. A certain individual has been absent quite a numiber of times during 
the year. Have you ever taken the trouble before dealing with a ease like that to 


` look up and find out how often he has been absent during the previous six months ?— 


A. I watch them. 
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Q. Do you not say something to them?—A. I certainly do, if I have to. 

Q. Having taken that course to satisfy yourself, do you say that in the most of 
these cases everything seems regular and all right?—A. I am satisfied that there is 
very little bogus leave. 

Q. Then you have to admit that you have a mighty poles staff?—A. I do 
admit it. 


By Mr. McCrea: 


Q. You had better have a more strict examination of these people before they 


enter the service. When any member of your staff wishes to remain at home or go to. 


the horse races, is it not pretty much along the'same lines that a doctor gives a certi- 
ficate for sickness as he gives a certificate to some fellow who wants a drink of 
whisky. I would like to get a "little information. Would you prepare for this com- 
mittee a statement giving your total absences through sickness, your total absences 
for vacation. Add up your total lost time, the total absence from the service,'and then 
figure that on the basis of four months at 53 hours a day and eight months at 63 
hours 'a day. Deduct the lost time, including the absence on leave, from the total 
_working days in the year? And show us how many days, or how many hours a day— 

Mr. Boys: The average number of days? 

Mr. MoCrea: ‘Yes, the average number of days? 

Witness: I have figured it out for my own information beforehand. 


Mr. McCrea: I want the holidays, and I want to know how many hours a day 
the men'are giving the service which they are rendering to this country for the 360 
days less Sundays and holidays?—A. I do not think that is a fair way to look at it. 


The CnamwaN: You prepare a statement. 


WirNESS: You want 'the total absence through sickness and total absence for 
vacation. 

Mr. CHARTERS: And the total absence for compassionate leave. 

Mr.'McCrea: Parliament is very strongly of opinion that we should take over the 
whole railroad system of this country and practically every other public utility and 
we want to get full information as to how we are going to run it. 

Mr. Mowat: 'We want to see if it is possible to get the Civil Service down to a 
business basis. Figure out the absence and see how many hours the men are giving 
to the country. } 

Mr. Boys: The average number of hours per day the men are giving to the 
country. "eun ; 

WirxEss: How shall I show the committee the time that the hard workers put in 
after hours which is not put down on any sheet? 

Mr. Boys: We can have that afterwards. 

Mr. RepMan: ‘Put that as a postscript. 

Witness: I think that is a mighty one-sided proposition. 

Mr. Boys: We are not at the moment asking for your opinion of it. 

Witness: Do you think it is fair to cut down the time they are away and not 
consider the time they are there after hours? 


By Mr. Boys: 


. Q. What right have you to assume we won't consider it?—A. Because it will not 
be in the statement. 

Q. We can consider it and will consider it?—A. In a most respectful way may I 
suggest whether you are aware what proportion of the staff do work overtime? I could 
not tell you offhand, because it is not marked down anywhere. 

[Mr, H, E, Hume.] 
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By Mr. Redman: 
Q. Why talk about it?—A. Because it is very considerable. 
Mr. Boys: You can add your best estimate as to overtime. 


Mr. McCrea: and your unbiassed opinion as to whether the work could not be 
done within the hours they were supposed to be there, if they were there, and gave 
strict attention to their work. 


t 


Witness: Some days the work comes in much heavier than others, and if you are 
going to let it lie over in order to get away, it will have to be done another day, and 
of course you may not have a full day some days later. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. W. S. GumpoN, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How long have you been in charge of the branch ?—4A. I am only assistant. 

Q. We have a statement sent in by the department showing there were 101 
employees on the 1st of April, that the absence during last year was 2,9863 days, not 
including absences on account of military service?-A. There are two items in that 
that are included in the military service. There is 321 and 139 days, making a total 
of 460 days. 

Q. Not including military service, how many days’ absence?—A. 9,5263 days. 

Q. That averages nearly 25 days?—A. A little over 25 days. 

Q. How many female employees have you ?—4. 52. 

Q. And males?—A. 49. -_ : 

Q. Does that include the military service?—A. Only part. Some are not included 
in that. Nine out of that number are on military service. 

Q. That would be forty regular employees ?—4A. Yes. 

Q. The committee would like to know your explanation as to what seems to us a 
rather extraordinary amount of absence last year. If there is any general explanation 
we would like to have it?—4A. Do you wish me to take the list? 

Q. Just general observation ?—4A. I have prepared a statement here and classified 
it. Without pay, there were 6 last year, total absence 6193 days. There was one special 
case, 2644 days. He, poor chap, is in the asylum with mental aberration. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What salary does he get?—A. $2,050. At the present time he has used up his 
leave allowed him in accordance with the Civil Service regulations, so that he is not 
getting any salary at present. Then, on account of influenza, there were 7—4 ladies 
and 3 gentlenten—total 216 days. 

Q. Yes?—A. For nursing influenza. Doubtless you will remember there was a call 
for nurses and the Government allowed the female members of the service to go and 
nurse. That accounts for 86 days. Then special cases, the lowest is 463 days. There 
were ten of these special cases—8 ladies and 2 gentlemen. 

Q. Anything special?—A. Yes, the first one on the list has been in poor health for 
some time. He has now left the service on account of ill health, securing what is 
coming to him on account of his years of service. The next is inclined to be delicate. 
A brother contracted tuberculosis on military service, and another brother died of 
the same trouble recently. 

Q. He is probably tubereular?—A. Yes. The next case, a lady, had pleuro-pneu- 
monia and a recurrence of the same trouble within the twelve months. She is one of 
the most faithful officials we have amongst the female staff. The next is 66 days. This 
lady is inclined, I think, to be tubercular. She is away at present. She has had 
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pleurisy, but I fancy it is tubercular trouble because her father and brother both died 
of that trouble. She is on half pay at present. She is not back yet. The next case 
is 166 days. That is comprised almost entirely of half days. The lady is getting up 
in years, and has been in delicate health for some time. The arrangement was that she 
was to work in the mornings and to have the afternoons off. The most of that time is 
embraced in these figures. The next case is 714 days. This lady had nervous trouble. 
The next 554 days, pneumonia. The next is 59 days, not all at once. I do not know 
how many periods it embraces, but she is a delicate woman. The next is 594 days, a 
somewhat similar case. She is a woman with a family of two small girls, and has had 
a good deal of sickness which entailed allowing her special leave. It is not all sick 
leave; some of it was special leave under that regulation, No. 34, I think, granting 
compassionate leave. 

Q. Possibly leave was granted to enable her to look after her family ?—A. When 
she was sick. This year, she is herself in the hospital at the present time. She had to 
undergo an operation. You will notice that deducting the total number of special 
eases leaves 2,492 days, and if you deduct these special items, 26 from 101 of the staff 
you have 75, which shows an average of about 64 days. Eight or ten of this staff of 
course have no special or extra leave for sickness charged against them. 

Q. Have you a statement for 1917-18?—A. I have. 

Q. Give us the totals?—4A. The total absence is 1,836 days. : 

Q. Have you divided that?—A. I have only roughly. It was only yesterday after- 
noon that the Comptroller handed me over the papers when he found that he was not in 
‘a condition to appear before the committee. As I supervise the staff, probably I am 
in as good a position to give you the information as he would be. 

Q. What is the total of the special cases?—A. 1,120 days. That would leave 
716 days, making an average of about 8-1. 

Q. Are there any of these special cases in a condition to give the Government 
a reasonable amount of service? I was wondering whether the services of them 
could be dispensed with without any loss to the service?—A. There might be with 
regard to the temporary staff, but we are doing that as the men on military service 
are returning. d 

Q. I have reference to the six special cases. Most of them are absent for a 
considerable time. Is their physical condition such that their service is of very 
little value to the department at any time?—A. I do not know that I can say there 
are any, because they are all first-class officials. There might be one or two, or 
perhaps two or three that we might dispense with on that ground, but the officials, 
taking them on the whole, are exceptional, partieularly the ladies of this staff. They 
are a very good staff. 

Q. Take for instance that one who only works half the day ^!—4A. She is advanced 
in years. 

Q. She is not earning her salary /—4A. Well, if you take perhaps her length of 
service into aecount 

Q. Any person who only works halt a day cannot be earning salary ?—A. She is 
at present in the hospital and not likely to return. She has used up all her time 
allowed by the Commission under the present regulations. I do not think that she 
has received pay since the first of April. 

Q. Have you totalled up the absence of females and males particularly ?£—4A. No, 
sir, I have not. 

Q. I made a calculation, and I find that the average days’ absence for the 
females on this staff is 433 days, and the average days’ absence for the males is 17-4 
days. Have you any explanation of that?—A. Nothing more than that it is the 
natural result of the employment of women. The experience is that the average 
labour of woman is not equal to man’s. 

[Mr. W. S. Gliddon.] 
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By Mr., Mowat: 


Q. Their salaries are less?7—A. Yes, certainly. : 

Q. Is Mr. Greenway chief of your branch?—A. Mr. N. O. Cote. 

Q. You think you have a pretty well-run branch?—A. Yes, we have a very fair 
staff, a staff that if the work is there to require overtime they will stay. But it is 
contrary to the prificiple of the Comptroller to ask them to stay overtime unless it 
is absolutely necessary. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is there much overtime put in ?—A. Not very much, outside of the Comptroller 
and myself. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. Are you overmanned at all?—A. No, I cannot say that we are overmanned, 
but of course since the breaking out of the war our work was materially affected on 
aecount of the settlements in the West. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. They decreased?—A. Yes, to a certain extent. The work decreased, but the 
staff is not too large to cope with the work when it is at its normal condition. 


By Mr. Long: 


Q. Your work is seasonable. Do you find that you have considerably more work 
at certain times of the year?—A. No, except on account of the strike in Winnipeg, 
we are lacking our mail ‘Our receipts for letters last year to our own branch was 
58,000. (Of course, a large proportion of that comes from Winnipeg. 

Q. Do you not think there is more work in the summer time than in the winter? 
—A. No, I do not think so; I think it averages pretty well all the year round. 

Q. You have shorter hours in the summer ?/—A. Yes. 

Q. And yet with the shorter hours you are able to handle the work without an 
additional staff, so that in the winter months you must have an extra staff. In that 


,case there is no reason for doing very much overtime?—A. I do not know about that. 


The chances are there is just as much work in the summer time, but we endeavour if 
possible, in the summer time when the leave of absence is on, to divide up the work 
and request the staff to do a little more if possible. 

Q. You have the same amount of work in the summer as in the winter?—A. 
Practically. 

Q. Nearly all the leave takes place during the summer months?—A. Yes. 

Q. The working day is one hour less during the summer?—A. Not always. 

Q. But as a general thing it is? When the day is an hour shorter, the amount 
of work accomplished during that short day is generally recognized as being smaller, 
and yet with the same amount of work in the winter as in the summer, you manage 
to do it as well?—4A. Two hours in the afternoon will average up as well as any other 
two in the day. 

Q. That is in your branch?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: i: 


Q. The total amounts to a little over ten per cent of the total working days/— 
A. Yes. 

Q. That must interfere with the efficiency of the branch considerably. It is not 
only the absence, but the example and feeling that is created in each employee by his 
neighbour being absent?—A. I grant you that. 

Q. It must interfere with the efficiency ?—A. It does, there is no question about 


that. 
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Q. This Regulation No. 41 permits of the absence of any employee who receives 
special leave a period not exceeding 15 working days. Have you many applications 
for leave under that heading?—A. Not very many. 

Q. Have you many employees absent for a day or two without presenting doctors’ 
certificates?—A. Well, you see a doctors certificate is not called for under three 
days. . 

f Q. Have you many absent without certificates?—A. Not many. What I mean 
by that is that it will bulk a small percentage spread over the whole branch. 

Q. Some employees are more subject to that ailment than others?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Boys: 
Q. The sports want a few more holidays?—A. I do not know that we are blessed 
with that class. E 


By Mr. Mowat: 

Q. Have you discussed with other officials as to whether civil servants as a whole 
would be willing to pay a percentage of 5 to 74 per cent of their salaries into a 
superannuation fund?—A. I have not discussed it, but in my own case, I come under 
the old Superannuation Act. I paid into the Fund for thirty-five years. 

Q. And you!are looking twenty years ahead from now with a great deal of equa- 
nimity ?—A. Not that long. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. What are you'entitled to receive?—A. Thirty-five fiftieths of the last three 
years! salary in the service. 


By Mr. Redman: ; ! 
Q. The three years before you leave?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Would that be satisfactory to the employees generally ?—A. I'think it would. 
J think to a large extent the servants who are in the Retirement Fund are not satis- 
fied with it. i 


By Mr. Mowat: : 
Q. Do you think that the civil servants would like to'go back to superannuation? 
—A. I am of that opinion. 
Q. It means an awful reduction?—A. Yes,'it does, but you have something to 
look forward to. It is five per cent at present. 


By Mr. Boys: \ 
Q. In your case it would be thirty-five fiftieths?—A. Yes. 
Q. Supposing a man had been twenty-five years in the service,'he would get 
twenty-five fiftieths?—A. Yes. . 
Q. The upper figure represents the number of years of service ?—4A. Yes,'but ser- 
vice over thirty-five years does not count. 


EY 


By the Chairman: / ^ 

Q. How many of your employees in your branch might be dealt with by being 
superannuated?—A. I have not thought of that. ' à 

Q. There would be a number?—A. Yes, there would be. i 

Q. It has been said that you are very unfortunate‘in having such an unhealthy 
staff. If you think there is anything we can do to improve the conditions and bring 
about normal physical conditions, we would be very‘glad to recommend it?—A. So 
far as our staff is concerned, the only way you could do it would be by the elimination 
of a large proportion of the female'staff. 
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Q. You are looking for a prescription for that difficulty ?—A. It is a difficult task 
at times. i 

Q. You can say to the committee that in your opinion the leave could be reduced 
considerably ?—A. Well, I do not know:that I could. I know of several cases where 
certificates were applied for and refused. ` 

Q. But many would be granted?—A. Yes. 


Witness discharged. ? 


Mr. C. E. PELLETIER, sworn: 


By the Chairman: 

Q. How long have you been head of the Mailing Branch of the Interior Depart- 
ment/—4A. For about fifteen years, speaking from memory. 

Q. According to this statement you have 19 employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. Showing the aggregate days of absence last year 6667—A. Yes. 

Q. By calculation that gave an average of 35 days?—A. I am sorry to say it did, 
sir. 

Q. What explanation can you give the committee of that?—A. Well, the yearly 
absence for 1918 as compared with 1917 is due to the influence of the epidemic. Many 
of my clerks were victims of the disease, and there were other, causes. There was an 
unfortunate accident to a couple of my clerks, one case in particular where the victim 
had to be at home, and the wrist had to be re-broken after the plaster cast had been 
removed. She broke her arm, and after getting well when the plaster cast was 
removed, it was found she could not use her arm, and had to get it re-broken. 

Q. Does that finish your statement /—4A. Yes, as far as that goes. 

Q. Any other special reasons for absence?—A. Of course, with a small staff as 
I have, if a serious accident happens to any of the clerks, it raises the percentage. 

Q. How long was that employee absent?—A. 864 days. 

Q. Another was absent 833 days?—A. Yes, I have here a medical certificate of 
the reasons. She suffered from serious nervous breakdown, testified to by the doctor. 

Q. Another was absent 60 days?—A. Yes. One of my assistants had an attack 
of appendicitis, and he was testified to by Dr. Champagne. . He afterwards got the 
grippe. 

Q. Was he operated on?—A. He was not operated on. He was over a month and 
a half, I believe, in the hospital. 

Q. You have another 654 days?—A. Yes. 

Q. A lady 30 years of age?—A. Yes. She suffered from serious kidney trouble. 
That was at the beginning of 1918. She was testified to by two doctors, Chevrier and . 
Lambert. 

Q. I notice the male employees average 21 days and the female employees 414 
days’ absence ?—4A. Yes. 

Q. You endeavour, however, to keep them under control?—A. I certainly do. 

Q. Do they always ask you if they may be absent?—A. Certainly. 

Q. What do you do if a lady is absent two or three days?—A. If she is absent 
more than two days I make her carry out the departmental regulations of producing 
a medical certificate. I report on that case to the Deputy Minister, to the heads of 
the Department. 

By Mr. Long: 

Q. Did you ever bring any pressure to bear upon any of your employees in the 
way of cutting down,their absences?—A. I certainly give them a good taking down 
if I think they are imposing upon me. 

Q. Did you ever meet with any resistance on their part in your efforts to reduce 
absences?--A. No, they would be very sorry and try to do. better. 
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By the Chairman : 
Q. And absent themselves again when occasion called for it?—A. I could not say. 
I have had some conversions. z 


By Mr. Charters: 

Q. Do you have many backslidings after these conversions take place ?—A. I 
really could not tell you. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest which would reduce these enormous absences 
of your staff? The committee, feels that this is too great a degree of absence—A. 
My staff has been unhappily at a tremendous disadvantage on account of the grippe. 
We were cleaned out at one time. i 

Q. Have you any statement as to 1917?—A. Yes, my average was 21. You ean 
see the difference right away. 

Q. Even twenty-one days is too much?—4A. Yes. 

Q. It is practically a month ?I—4A. Yes. 

The Cuammax: We hope you will have’a better report next year. 


\ 


Witness: I hope so. 
Witness discharged. 


The committee adjourned. 


Fripay, June 6, 1919. 
The committee met at 11 o'clock, Mr, Steele in the chair: 


Me EG, T: OHARA Sworn: 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your position?—A. Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce and 
Deputy Commissioner of Patents. 

Q. How long have you been occupying those positions ?—4A. I have been Deputy 
Minister of Trade and (Commerce since 1908 and Deputy Commissioner of Patents 
since June, 1918, when the Patent and Copyright were transferred to Trade and 
Commerce from the Department of Agriculture. 

Q. The chief function of the committee is to make an inquiry as to how the staff 
in the Inside Civil Service may be reduced and rearranged with a view to securing the 
greatest efficiency with the least number of employees. Can you give us any general 


statement in regard to that, without going into details at the present time—any general - 


satement which would assist us in securing that information ?—A. I may say that when 
I went into the department in 1896 it was a very small department, so that I have 
practically grown up here, and I know pretty well every branch of it pretty thoroughly, 
with the exception of the branches which were transferred from the Inland Revenue to 
Trade and Commerce last year, and I have a fair knowledge now of those branches. 

Q. What branches were those?—A. Those are the Weights and Measures, Gas and 
Electricity, Patent Medicines, Food and Drug Act, Fertilizers Act Administration— 
those are the principal ones, and from my general knowledge of the Department—— 

Q. You had some other branches transferred ^!—A. Yes, the administration of the 
Patent Act, the Copyright Act, and the Timber Marking Act. From my general 
knowledge of the department proper prior to these branches coming over, I may say 
that, with very few exceptions, I do not know that our department could be reduced 
one single man. I do not want to praise the department unduly, but I have made it 
a special study for a considerable time, and, with the exception of a few men who are 
considerably advanced in years, who could very well be dispensed with—but it is 
chucking them out on the street, to get rid of them. 
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Q. How many such men have you?—A. I should say there were not more than 
four or five at most, possibly five. 

Q. Who are incapacitated on account of age?—A. Who are able to do a fair 
amount of work only. 

Q. Due to what?—A. Age principally. 

Q. Any younger employees who, due to illness, are unable to give a reasonable 
amount of work?—A. No, with the exception of possibly two or three. There was a 
question raised this morning, for example, with regard to some young men in the 
Patent Office. I had an application for continued leave of absence and I called for a 
statement, and I found that this young lady had been continuously absent for some 
time, always provided with a medical certificate. Then, in this later instance the 
medical certificate had not been forthcoming, and I merely asked the Solicitor of 
Patents and Copyrights to furnish me with a statement showing the cause why the 
employment of this young lady should be continued, as it appeared from her absences 
that her services should be dispensed with in the interests of the public service. 

Q. We will come to those cases a little later in detail. You said you made a close 
study of the organization of your Department. Will you tell the Committee just 
what you have done and how you supervise the work of your Department?—A. From 
time to time making suggestions as to how the work should be done efficiently without 
an enormous amount of undue labour trying to organize the branches and the chiefs 
of the respective branches. I may give one instance—when the patents and copy- 
rights were transferred to my department and under the Act I was immediately made 
Deputy Commissioner of Patents I found that I was required to sign, I cannot 
remember exactly how many patents and transfers, assignments of patents, docu- 
ments and papers of various kinds, to my recollection in the vicinity of 50,000 and 
60,000 a year. I said to Mr. O’Halloran: “Have you been signing all those docu- 
ments.” and he said “ Yes" und I said: * What for?” His reply was “Because we 
have always been signing them." . I said that it would take a team of oxen to get me 
to sign all these documents, I have something else to do, and he said there are four 
copies of each patent to be signed. Upon that I raised three different questions 
which I submitted to the Justice Department to ascertain whether I was legally com- 
pelled to sign all these documents. And the Justice Department in all these cases 
answered No, so that I was relieved from signing them in that way. Now the various 
heads of departments are able to carry on the work and a new arrangement has been put 
into effect, full provisions having been made so that efficiency is secured and the 
records are properly guarded with regard to accuracy, ete. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you meet with the heads of the difccouy branches in your department 
periodically and go over with them the work?—A. No, I do not. I have for years 
taken any odd moment I may have to visit personally the different offices. 

Q. Do you not think it would be a good idea to bring the heads of the various 
branches together occasionally in order that they may have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the business of their branches and making suggestions and so forth ?—A. Yes, 
I think that it would, but unfortunately the variety of the work in our department 
is so very great, that there is frequently very little in common between the different 
branches, there is nothing in eommon between the patents and the patent medicines 
or drugs for instance. 

Q. But would not the methods of handling these employees be similar in all your - 


_ branches, although the line of work in each would be different?—A. Certainly, in the 


matter of revenue, I'gave the accountant instructions to get the heads of the different 
revenue branches together and advise as to a proper system for recording the revenue 
and also for overseeing expenditure. When these branches from the Inland Revenue 
and Agricultural Departments were'transferred to the department we found that they 
usually did their business on a different system. 
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Q. But that relates especially to the system, what about the effort made to secure 
the largest amount of work out of the different employees? Have you adopted any 
definite system to see that there is no idling among your employees ?—A. I cannot 
say very much about that system except that the quantity of work that is carried on 
in each office has'apparently been sufficient to keep them from idling. I very, very 
seldom now in my itinerary about the department find any idling and certainly when 
I have found it, as I did on one or two occasions in the Census'office, I called the atten- 
tion of the head of the branch to it. For instance, on one or two occasions when. 
went down there I would find five, six or seven of the girls in the'corridors talking and 
I have spoken to Mr. Coates about it and he took steps immediately to put a stop'to it. 
But three, four or five of them would meet together at the water bottle or something 
of that kind and would have to stop and have a chat. But at any time when ‘additional 
assistance is required in any one of the branches the head of that branch is required 
to show cause and it is of course difficult for me to say just what steps haye been taken 
to see that they do a good day's work because I know in any department proper they 
do a good day's work. But the difficulty is that the work cannot be governed with an 
equal ?inflow and outflow. i 

Q. I understand it is somewhat irregular?—A. Certainly, for example we will 
get an Australian or New Zealand and Oriental mail on a certain day which imposes 
a lot of work upon the department; on another day we get the British and European 
mail which all causes a "lot of work and the next day there may not be so much work. 
And some days my staff are kept busy until six o'clock and on other days the members 
of it may not be doing anything but twirling their fingers, ‘however, that cannot be 
avoided. 

Q. You think that cannot'be avoided?—A. That cannot be avoided in the Civil 
Service. Our department cannot be judged in the same way as an outside commercial 
house where it is possible for the general manager of that concern to very largely dis- 
tribute that work regularly, but we never know when we are to be called upon to fur- 
nish,some extra returns for the House of Commons. 

Q. That would apply only to a few months in a.year?—4A. Quite true, but some- 
times returns are asked for that, with all due respect to the House, involve an enormous 
amount of work and take up a very long time to prepare. 

Q. But the House only sits during four or five months of the year?—A. But we 
have had an order of the House of Commons asking for a return which in one case 
we found by actual ‘calculation would take six girls three years working six hours a 
day to prepare. 

Q. And some returns are compiled between sessions for presenvation at the next 
session ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Mowat: 

Q. I think that the members of the House do not know sometimes that’ returns 
would take so long to prepare or involve so much work in the preparation. It would 
be a good thing I think for the Deputy Minister, when a case like that comes to his 
notice, to draw the attention of the Speaker to it?—A. We usually do that and as a 
result frequently have had the volume of the return very largely reduced. 

Q. I think any member would in such case amend his motion and limit the volume 
of the return. 

By Mr. Redman: 

Q. I think I have seen some returns asked for this year which answer that 

description, and I think that the attention of the House should be called to it. 
By Mr. Long: 

Q. What did you say was the amount of time it would require to prepare oné 
of the returns that was asked for?—A. I made a statement that by actual calculation 
it would take six girls three years working eight hours a day to compile the return 


that was asked for. 
FMT: F- C. T. O'Hara: 
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` By the Chairman: . 


Q. Your general impression is that the staff of your department could not be 
reduced much except in so far as these few old employees are concerned ?—A. Yes, and 
I might add to that that-in connection with one of the branches of the department, 
I am not so sure that it applies to the Inside Service as to the Outside, in the Weights 
and Measures Department which for a number of years has been more or less of a 
dumping ground for appointments that could not be tolerated or permitted in any 
other braneh of the service. 

Q. In the Civil Serviee there are departments whose function may be described 
in that way ?—A. Yes, and at the same time that is now being rectified, and we are 
doing all we ean to transfer officers from one branch to the other to fill vacancies rather 
than make new appointments in that branch until we get the service on the proper 
basis. 

By Mr. Charters: 


Q. What have you to say in regard to the appointment of a relieving staff to 
which you could apply in case of rush of work?—A. I do not think a relieving staff 
would be of much assistance to us because they do not know anything about the 
work, other than that of the ordinary stenographer and things of that kind, but they 
could not deal for example with such things as licenses for patent medicines or they 
could not partake in the work of the analysing branch in connection with food and 
drugs. ` 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Their services would only be available in connection with clerical work ?—A. 
Only in connection with clerical work, but that might be of some assistance, especially 
in times of rush during the holiday season, or in times of epidemic of sickness, and 
sometimes there is special work such as copying which has to be done. 

Q. You might state again, to the committee, some members have come in since 
you spoke on that subject before, as to the number of Civil Servants in your depart- 
ment that you think are of little value to the department on account of age?—A. In 
the Inside Service there are not more than five at the most who, on account of age, 
might be retired, but there may not be five. j 


By Mr. Mowat: 
Q. If these five are persons who are absolutely dependent upon their salary for 


‘their living it would be a hardship to dismiss them?—A. That is the only reason why 


I have not taken action. : 


By the Chairman: 


' Q. I would like to get your opinion as to whether the civil servants in your 
department would, without any increase in salary, be willing to contribute from 5 to 
44 per cent of their annual salary for superannuation?—A. I do not quite understand 
your question. 

Q. My question is, if the staff in your department would be willing to contribute 
from 5 to 73 per cent of their salaries towards a superannuation fund; for instance, if 
a man in receipt of $2,000 salary would pay $150 a year towards superannuation? 
—A. Towards his own superannuation ? 

Q. Yes?—4A. Of course a number of us do make payment towards the superan- 
nuation now under the old Aet. 

Q. But I meant to start in on a new Act?—A. I cannot express an opinion on 
that, but I think they would. 

Q. Do you think that would be very hard for some of them to do, to make such a 
large contribution as that?—A. Would it not be possible to make that privilege 
optional? 
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O G you made it optional then you would have the same condition as we have 
here at the present time with regard to those five persons in your department; what is 
your opinion ?—A. A person coming into the Inside Service then would know that he 
would be compelled to retire no matter what the result might be when he was 65 years 
of age. 

By Mr. Redman: 

Q. There are a lot of good men at 65 years of age?—A. That might be, but à man 
coming into the service would then come in under that condition. A man heretofore 
came into the service with the knowledge or expectation that he stayed in it forever. 
But even 20 years ago they were talking about compulsory superannuation. We did 
not put it into effect. Under those conditions every one who came into the service 
would know that they would have to get out when they attained the age of 65 years. 


By Mr. Mowat: 
Q. We must take a definite stand at some time it might be in a general way that 
the service would be improved. I would say that at 60 years of age a man would have 
the option of retiring if he so desired and he would have the right of superannuation. 


By Mr. Redman: : ; 
Q. And at 65 he would go out anyway ?—A. At 65 he goes out anyway. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You think that by the removal of these five employees in your department you 
, would add to the efficiency of the department/—4A. I would say so, at least in the case 
of three and possibly of the five. 

Q. Some of them possibly are in the way of younger men being promoted?—A. 
Yes. 

By Mr. Redman: i; 

Q. Are any of them under superannuation ?—A. I cannot say at the moment, they 
are old publie servants. : 

Q. But even if they are under superannuation, you have no power to remove them? 
—A. Of course I have the power, and I could, but I know if they are superannuated 
they would get a very small superannuation, and I further know that in one case at 
least the man has a very large family and if he were superannuated he would be in a 
very bad way. 5 : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Why do you not recommend that they be superannuated?—A. Because I do 
not like to see these men thrown on the street. E 

Q. If superannuation were optional there would be the same difficulty ?—A. Yes, 
but the man would come into the service knowing that he would, when he reached that 
age, have to go out. 


By Mr. Redman: : 


Q. And if you made it optional many of them would not keep their payments up? 
—A. Why I suggest that it should be optional is, that take the case of some branches 
of the Trade and Commerce Department it was made optional whether they contributed 
to the retirement fund or not and some of them said * Yes, we will contribute,” and 
others said “ No. we do not want the retirement fund.” 


By Mr. Mowat: ! 


Q. I would like to know, Mr. O'Hara, whether you think you would get greater 
efficiency in your department if you had the right, and if every other Deputy Minister 
had the right, to dismiss an official for laxity or want of industry or inattention to his 
duties?—4A. Emphatically so. 
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Q. Are you considering, when you are making your answer to that question, the 
responsibility and the danger of unpopularity which by reason of that dismissal would 
be thrown upon you ?—4A. I would be simply carrying out the law. . 

Q. You would be willing to assume that responsibility ?—A. I would because it is 
simply carrying out the business of the Civil Service. It is not now as it is in the 
ease of some general manager of a business concern, somebody is called to his desk 
and told that on Saturday next his services will no longer be required and that 
employee leaves. But it is altogether different with the Deputy Minister, he cannot 
do that because he has, so to speak, to justify that dismissal or somebody goes to the 
council or to the Civil Service Commission, or to the Minister, or somebody else, and 
sometimes the Deputy Minister may not be able to put in writing or to explain 
properly why he is taking the action that he has. 

Q. I suppose if the Civil Service Act, is amended it should be provided that there 
should be an appeal from the deputy head to the Civil Service Commission, you 
approve of that suggestion do you ?—4A. That is quite right. 

Q. Now with regard to the suspension, the deputy has the power of suspension ?— 
A. Yes, at the same time, we have always that authority, but if after we suspended 
a man there is the right of appeal to the Council or the Civil Service Commission, I 
shall be very glad. 

Q. But it may all come back on you?—4A. Yes. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Probably if you dismiss a civil servant, no matter how good your reasons are, 
. his uncle and his cousins would write down from the constituency from which he comes 
“either to the minister or to the member representing the constituency with promisee 
to make it hot for the member or for the minister, have you thought about that?—4A. 
As far as I am concerned, I would not care. 

Q. But the minister might care?—4A. If I were protected by law, if I had the 
right, I would certainly exercise that right. 

Q. What do you mean when you say, if the law gave you power?—A. I mean that 
if the law gives me the power to dismiss a civil servant for cause I would not make 
the dismissal unless I knew I could justify it. 

Q. Yes, but suppose you came up against an angry minister for doing it?—A. I 
do not quite see that it would make any difference if the minister is angry, because if 
I were legally permitted to dismiss somebody and I did dismiss somebody I suppose 
the minister could still dismiss me if I had made an improper dismissal. 

Q. And under those circumstances you would still be ready to accept that respon- 
sibility ?!—A. Yes. 

Q. There would still be that danger?—A. I quite admit that and I would know 
that there was a danger ahead but it would-only be in an extreme case that I would 
dismiss any one. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. And with that power you would probably secure a oe degree of efficiency 
in all departments?—A. I think so, because the service has grown up in the years 
gone past with the feeling that if they were suspended or dismissed they could go to 
their member and they could have that action by the deputy minister overridden by 
some one in authority. 


2 By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Do you think that the ministers as a whole would be pleased to have their 
staff made up for them without regard to their personal interests or do they like to 
interfere with their staff ?—A. Some of them do, and some do not. 

Q. It is a matter of personality ?—-A. Yes, absolutely so. 
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Q. But now they have their office staff appointed for them, without having any- 
thing to say about it at all, at least that is the theory ?—A. Yes, I discussed the matter 
with Sir George Foster some time ago when he was going away. There was a ques- 
tion regarding the appointment of a trade commissioner and he said you will prepare 
a recommendation and I will sign it.. I said “What recommendation?" and he said 
« To appoint this man." I replied “ You have nothing to do with it, you are 
eliminated." He said “ What do you mean?" And I informed him that I would 
have to make application to the Civil Service Commission, that with regard to appoint- 
ments the ministers had been eliminated. Sir George said “ That is extraordinary." 
He added “I do not think there are ten members of the House of Commons know it." 
I replied * But you have to justify the expenditure in the House of Commons so I am 
coming to you before I make application to the Civil Service Commission in order that 
you may make the necessary financial provisions." 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. That is in accordance with the principle of responsible government ?—4A. Yes, 
he is responsible for the expenditure and he must approve of that expenditure before 
T can apply for the official to be appointed. If it is a case of filling a vacancy and the 
money for the payment for that official has already been voted I could go straight to 
the Civil Serviee Commission. 

Q. But in the case of a new official the minister must provide the money ?—A. 
Yes, it is a check upon the exq»nditure. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. Any suggestions to mak» to the Committee, which suggestions if put into 
force, would improve the workin: conditions in the Department in the methods ?—A. 
I am afraid I cannot. I know a number of defects which exist in the Civil Service 
for which I cannot suggest a remedy, as, for example, the matter of signing the. 
attendance book, or punching the clock in the morning. One department does it in 
one way and another department does it in another way. Some departments require 
the book to be signed or the clock to be punched in the morning, and twice at noon 
and again in the evening; other departments require it only in the morning and 
again in the evening, but that accomplishes nothing. A civil servant can come in 
the front door and out the back door. As a rule there are only two people in the 
one room and one is not going to tell on the other. One person might sign the book 
and be away for an hour, and there is no way of finding that out, but in course of 
time those in authority can very easily earmark the slackers and bring them to book. 

Q. The regulations require certain action on the part of the head of the branch 
on that case?—A. Yes. ! : 

Q. What is that action ?—4A. I cannot suggest any remedy, except the fact that 
in course of time—— 

Q. I mean the Civil Service Regulations?—A. They require certain reports, but 
what I say is this: that that book might be signed at nine in the morning, and the 
official might go out the other door of the building, and every building has four or 
five dóors, and he is away for an hour and nobody knows anything about it. 

Q. Suppose the head of a branch learns, apart altogether from punching the 
clock. that an employee is careless and is resorting to that sort of thing, absenting 
himself from the office frequently, the head of that branch is supposed to report to the | 
Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes. We have these reports regularly, but the clerk 
who is found slacking does not slack again if he is sharply reprimanded for it. I 
do not say that this is a common practice by any means. I say it is only possible. 
[ have not found a single ease in our department, though I now suspect one, but I 
will take steps to see whether that is a common practice or not. If it is this lady in 
question will be reprimanded. 
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-By Mr. Mowat: t 
-. Q. On the question of the increased employment of women in the service, is that 

having the effect of making it less popular with men?—A. I do not think so. sir. 

Q. It is not degrading to the service?—A. No, I do not think so. I have not 
heard any one express an opinion pro or con. 

Q. A man does not want to take a woman's job as a rule?—A. No. 

Q. Are we losing in the civil service that masculinity which is necessary ?—A. I 
think there will always be masculinity to take the top posts. 


E _ By Mr. Charters: 

Q. Are not women as capable as men in the discharge of ordinary office work? 
—A. Yes, they are, but when it comes to executive positions, a lady could not very 
well occupy such posts i in some of the-departments. 

. By Mr. Mowat: 
Q. In dealing with the public?—A. Yes; that is a matter of opinion very largely. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. That is speaking generally; there may be exceptions?—A. Yes, for example, 
we have had to have considerable correspondence lately upon the subject of salversan 
for the cure of syphilis. I do not know that a lady would eare to talk about that to 


_ men, and a woman in an executive position ordering men about—it is hardly possible 


to expect that. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. It is said the almost exclusive employment e women in schools is hurting to 
some extent the rising generation, that the big boys should not be under a woman but 
under a man, and that they should pay higher salaries to attract men to come and 
remain schoolmasters, and make that their career in life?—A. I can quite see that as 
far as schools are concerned. 

Q. Would not that apply to the Civil dei A I eannot see that. I do not 
think a woman would be able to occupy the position of Chief Dominion Analyst and 
look after three different laboratories in the country and a staff of inspectors, sending 
them instructions. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. But as a rule you think you get as good service from the female employees? 
—A. From the juniors, yes, and better. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Is the same rate of salary paid to men and women where they are doing 
ght to command the salary, no matter what it 


* 


may be. 
By “Mr. McCrea: 


Q. Have you not found women more faithful and more promptly on time in 
certain work?—A. Yes, you cannot get a man stenographer, except under great 
difficulty, stenographer and typewriter. Women make very much better typewriters 
and stenographers, and do better in general office work. 3 

Q. In regard to the handling of the employees, don’t you think it would be in the 
interest of the service if the deputy had power to discharge and deal with the help 
himself and subject to no other authority than the Commission ?—A. I would not like 
to undertake it. We have now in our department about 1,200 people and as a rule 
large commercial houses have somebody to do that work for them, to hire and fire 
employees. I would not like to undertake it, and I am delighted to think that we 
have a Civil Service Commission to do that work. 
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Q. Subject to the Civil Service Commission?—A. I see. i 

Q. For instance if you have an employee in your department -who is not giving 
satisfaction from various causes, how would you get rid of him 2—A. So far as 
getting rid of him, I have expressed the opinion that I think the deputy minister 
ought to have the power to dismiss the offieial, but I would prefer to go to the 
Civil Service Commission to get some one to fill that job and relieve me entirely of the 
responsibility of putting some one into that job. I am quite aware of the fact that 
there are occasions where that necessitates delay to the department, wanting an 
employee, but on the other hand the great bulk of the service is improved by reason 
of the educational requirements required and the raising of the standard of education 
in the service. 

Q. Should not the Civil Service be handled very much as the employees of any 
corporation. For instance, in a corporation large or small the employee is under 
the general manager of that department. Now, if a general manager has a man in 
his employ who is not giving satisfaction, and he cannot get the required service 
out of him, he does not apply to the board of directors; he discharges this man himself, 
and if this man is not.satisfied with that discharge he can apply to the president or the 
board of directors. Don’t you think the Civil Servant should be dealt with much in 
the same way? Don’t you think a man actually in charge of a staff of fifty or sixty 
or a hundred men, if he has a man in his employ who is not giving satisfaction, and 
after he has called him several times about, if he has made up his mind that the 
only way out of it is to discharge him, don’t you think you should have that power? 

Q. Do you not think you should do it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not think you should do it without appealing to the minister or to 
anybody else?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that party who was so discharged if he were not satisfied he could then 
appeal to the commission ?—A. To the commission, yes. 

Q. I think it would be a relief to the minister himself if he could say to the man 
who goes to him “I have nothing to do with it?’ —A. Yes. 

Q. The Deputy Minister is the permanent official in charge of this work, he was 
here before the minister came in, and in all probability he will be here after the min- 
ister goes out and the minister could say to the official who came to him that he would 
have to appeal to the Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes. 

Q. The minister could say I have nothing whatever to do with 1t?—4A. Yes. 

Q. I think it would relieve the minister from a great deal of explanation and 
trouble with his electors and with every body else and that it would be very much in 
the interests of the service if such provision were made?—A. I quite agree with you. 
I would like to add that from my experience of twenty-three years in the Department 
of Trade and Commerce I have found that certain ministers, some of them, always 
have an idea of politics. They always ask the question, “Who appointed this man.” 
Now that has grown considerably less in the last six or eight years. I think that the 
Deputy Ministers have the confidence of their ministers much more largely than they 
had years ago. The Deputy Minister, as a matter of fact, if he is fulfilling the duties 
as I conceive them, knows no polities at all, he is in the service of the Government and 
is trying to discharge the duties of that office. If he is not making a success of it he 
ought to be fired the same as anybody else. : 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Now in the matter of absences if you will look up your record there with 
regard to the stenographers to the Deputy Minister there are four on that staff with a 
total absence during the last year of 235 days for the four?—A. I can explain that in 
this way; one lady is absent 123 days, she was in ill health, her absence was covered by 
a medical certificate. She underwent a serious operation. 

Q. That is sufficient in regard to that lady without going any further?—4A. And 
she is one of the best stenographers in the public service. The second young lady was 
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away for 18 days, for 15 days she was under special permission attending to certain 
duties in the city hall during the flu epidemic because she was an expert in card index- 
ing and she was working there about 20 hours a day. Another one had 72 days and 
a half absence which is covered by medical certificate. 

Q. What have you to say about the medieal certificates, are you satisfied with 
them?—A. We have to accept these certificates; as a matter of fact these four you 
speak of are in my own office so I. know the conditions existing, the other young lady 
is not strong, but she is a very effieient French and English steuographer and type- 
writer, although she should never have been in the service because of her physical con- 
dition. 

Q. Number four was absent 224 days?—A. She was also ill, her absence was 
covered by a medical certificate. 

@. You are not working your staff too hard, are you?—A. I do not think so, 
because my immediate staff while they stay until the work is finished each day, that 
is the rule, even my own desk is cleaned every day before I leave it, although if they 
are finished with their work the next day at four o’clock I let three of them go, the 
Civil Service regulations to the contrary, notwithstanding. - 

Q. In the Translating Branch, without taking up the different details, there are 
two, male and female, absent 14 and 31 days respectively ?—A. Both covered by a medi- 
cal certificate. I have had a statement prepared showing the reasons for these absences 
which were not asked for by your committee and that statement has been gone over 
very carefully to see that these absences are covered, if covered, by a medical certi- 
ficate. 

Q. There is one subject here Agriculture, what does that mean?—A. That is the 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Q. It is just headed here “Agriculture” ?—A. That is a branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Statistics, 774 days. 

Q. There are 8 employees absent 265 days?—4A. 1,4773 days and out of that 73 days 
caused by illness, and 103 days and 7 days death in families. There is another one 
with 744 days, as a matter of fact he is 734 days only, one day he was absent moving. 

. Q. And number three?—A. 42 days only, 3 days by reason of death in the family 
and 4 days special leave nursing during epidemic. Another is 38 days, there is 314 
days absence during the flue epidemic: - 

Q. It strikes the committee as peculiar that m that department where there are 
8 employees, 4 of them, 50 per cent of these people should be absent for long terms 
during the year, on account of illness, which is a very large percentage?—A. It is, of 
course, but this includes the period of the “flu” epidemic and a considerable number 


- of our staff at that time went nursing or were ill, and I am surprised that the number 


of absentees by reason of death in the family. ... 
By Mr. McCrea: - 


Q. It would appear that if the work of that department is carried on satisfactorily 
under those circumstances that it is overmanned and that the work could be done with 
a smaller staff composed of healthy people?—A. That seems to be a logical argument, 
but that is an extreme period that is under consideration now. d 


By the Chairman: 

But the limited investigation we have had shows that the absences last year were 
considerably larger than during the previous year but still they were very large even in 
1917 when there was no epidemic. Then take another new branch of your department, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the employees in which branch were 1324 days 
absent, every employee except the chief was absent more or less?— A. Practically the 
whole amount of absences has been covered by illness or death in the family; all the 
time is accounted for. Occasionally I may say here and there there is a day or a day 
and a half off for a special reason. We cannot question the medical certificates, although 


sometimes I feel inclined to do so, but it is difficult. 
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By Mr. McCrea: 

Q. Have the departments ever made any effort to find out whether these certifi- 
cates were justifiable? For instance, an employee makes application for a vacation or 
for a week’s absence and brings in a doctor’s certificate saying that he or she is sick 
and you should have a week or a month off, is there any investigation made to find out 
whether that employee spends that week or that vacation whatever it may be, attending 
pienies?—4A. Yes, we have, but not a regular thing. I investigated only yesterday the 
absence of one of the messengers; I asked the accountant if he had received his salary 
and the accountant said that he had not because there was no medical certificate. I 
replied that I had been informed that this young man had been seen on the street and 
appeared to be all right and that young man turned up for work this morning. It 
seemed, although I did not know it at the time, that the medical man who has been 
attending him lives next door to me and he broached the matter to me that the young 
man had been sick and that he had been so ill that if he went baek to work now the 
medical man said he would not be responsible for the result, because the young man 
was not able to do messenger work, both knees being very much.swollen. The doctor 
stated that the young man had been suffering from inflammatory rheumatism. 

Q. It is very, easy to get a doctor's certificate?—A. I know this medical man very 
well and he says that this messenger has been very ill for the last few months and 
although the man came back to work this morning his doctor said he should not have 
resumed work yet.. : 

Q. Turn to the Patent Medicine Branch, that is one of your new branches?—A. 
That is new, yes. : 

Q. There are five employees in that branch who were absent 1634 days; one was 
absent 121 days.—A. I may say with reference to the lady who was absent 121 days 
that she is 60 years of age and she has been continually ill, but her absences have been 
continually covered by a certificate, but she is about to retire froni the service, she 
will accept superannuation. That will be one of those cases I have referred to. 

Q. Now, in the Patents Office, that is one of your new branches also, that is a large 
branch with 61 employees and a total absence of 1,279 days, an average of 90 days in 
the year?—A. Well, of course I cannot speak of personal knowledge with reference 
to this staff, I have the details here before me, the explanation is that the greater 
portion of these absences were on account of illuess, nursing and deaths in families. 

Q. Without going into details you will notice, take this page (indicating page), 
and on one page there-are 33 employees and in that number there were only 3 who 
were not absent more or less during the year. Now, on the surface, it is dificult, I 
think, for the committee to believe that all that absence was justified, whether medical 
certificates were granted or not. I know something about how medical certificates 
are given?—A. I cannot speak definitely about that service, that service is still under 
Mr. O'Halloran who has still the rank of deputy minister, a rank which was given him 
by Order in Council, but I find the reason stated in every case, in the statement which 
has been furnished me regarding them. A statement is given of the health of each 
individual. 

Q. Then take the Copyright Branch, that will be another new branch in your 
department. There are 6 employees with absences of 1651 days, one employee being 
absent 111 days of that total, a female whose husband is not employed in the Civil 
Service.—A. There are 111 days here, and I have marked against it that it 1s a case 
of “flu,” and against the next one 273 days, a broken wrist. 

Q. That one is very reasonable, but 111 days is a long time to be absent from the 
“flu” ?—A. T will be glad, if it is of interest to the committee, to furnish details with 
reference to that case. * 

Q. Yes, we will be very glad to receive it, I think the committee ought to have 
this information because this is evidently some woman whose husband evidently is 
living.-—A. She does not live with her husband. 
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Q. It is a question whether the country should be burdened with the charge of 
supporting her if her husband is living. Is he supporting her at all?—A. No, he is 
not. This is an embarrassing case. If the committee wish, I can let them have in 
confidence a statement of this case. : 

Q. I wish you would let us have full information in regard to it. 


i 
\ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Pursuing that general question of sick leave we want to ask your opinion: the 
opinion of the committee, I think, is that altogether too much leave of absence is shown 
not only in your department but in other departments. Have you any suggestions to 
make by which that could be remedied? Of course the statement you have shows 
that medical certificates have been given, we do not dispute that statement at all, but 
I, as one of the committee, would not be inclined at all, to accept the general state- 
ment that medical certificates are being granted only when they are justifiable to the 
extent that the medical certificates are being granted.—A. I quite agree with you. 

Q. There cannot possibly be that amount of absence which is due to legitimate 
causes ?—4A. No. , 

Q. Have you any suggestions to make in reference to that matter?—A. T am 
afraid I have not, the law permits absences when medical certificates are furnished, 
and the civil servant knows that it is a right he has, provided he furnishes a medical 
certificate, to get these absences. Under those circumstances the Deputy cannot but 
grant that leave of absence unless he has reason to believe the accuracy of the state- 
ment in that certificate and then he can make an investigation. 

Q. Of course you always have the medical certificates?—A. Always, and we 
cannot very well question the veracity of a well-known physician. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Would not the appointment of a medical board as part of the service in all 
probability remedy that difficulty?—A. I have sometimes thought that possibly it 
would, if an independent physician were appointed with power to visit those who are 
absent on medical certificate and to make an independent inquiry into every certificate 
that is granted, that is round about Ottawa, his time would be very fully occupied. 

Q. But that is a very difficult thing to do?—A. Of course, he would have to go 
and question the certificate of a brother physician. 

Q. There are serious difficulties to be encountered in that way ?—4A. But at the 
same time why should he not do so, why should he not be an inspecting physician. 


By the Chairman: 
^ Q. Under the regulations an employee is allowed to be absent for so many days 
without presenting a medical certificate—A. For six days. 
Q. Six days, without a certificate or is it three? 
Mr. Mowat: Section 41 provides that leave not exceeding six consecutive days 
or 15 working days in the year be granted.—A. Yés, 6 days. 


By the Chairman : 
Q. I think it is section 38 provides that whenever the absence exceeds six days 
a medical certificate shall be obtained ?—A. He is absent six days, and then he pro- 
duces a certificate. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. They do designate medical practitioners?—A. They have withdrawn that. 
Q. On account of objections from the Medical Council?—A. I think so. They 
had six physicians named and there were complaints, and now any physician in 


Ottawa ean grant a certificate. 
; [Mr. F. C. T. O'Hara.] 
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By Mr. McCrea: Ah 

Q. Would it not be an improvement if the Government should appoint one or two 
physicians of their own, from whom the parties desiring leave would have to obtain 
a certificate I—A. I really cannot say about that. In some Cases the attending 
physician would telephone to the inspecting physician and say, “Yes, this is all right, 
and the inspecting physician would pass the case, but there may be certain illnesses 
which the attending physician will know all about for years, and if the patient is 
required to go to some stranger who knows nothing about it, they might have to 
undergo an examination which the women would not like. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. As to that regulation which permits them to be absent for a few days without 
a medical certificate, it seems to me that, knowing human nature, as f think I do, 
it would be very likely to be abused, unless some stern measures were taken to prevent 
it?—A. It is recorded, of course. All absences under the six days are recorded. 

Q. How much of these absences is accounted for by these short periods?—A. I 
could have that information prepared. : 

Q. Would that be available ?—A. It would take some little time. Each case would 
have to be gone into. I think it can be prepared without much trouble. I will 
endeavour to furnish you with that statement. 

Q. We might take the Patents Branch ?—A. Yes, indicating the total absence, the 
absence covered by medical certificate, and all other absences, or I can give a state- 
ment showing the reasons for each day, whether * flu,” nursing, death in the family, 
or whatever it is. I do not think there could possibly be any objection to any 
inspecting physician. A physician who gives an honest certicate has nothing to 
fear. 

Q. You have mentioned one case in the Patents Office that might be inquired into. 
Are there any others?—A. No, there are no comments I can make with the exception 

. of that one in the Patents Office. I know that the first lady mentioned is married 
and is deaf. 

Q. Was she giving satisfactory service?—A. Giving only fairly satisfactory 
service. She is one of those I had reference to as to possible retirement. 


` Witness discharged. 


The committee adjourned. 


Tuespay, June 10, 1919. 
The committee met at 4.30 o'clock, p.m., Mr. Steele, in the chair. 
Mr. Robert Millar Coulter, C.M.G., M.D., Deputy Postmaster General, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The committee, while I will not say that we believe that certain conditions 
exist in the Civil Service which have been represented, yet it is believed by a consider- 
able portion of the community, that certain conditions do exist which should be 
corrected, and the committee was appointed largely for the purpose of ascertaining what 
conditions do exist in the Civil Service that should not exist, and, if any untoward 


conditions are found to exist, what the remedy is. We are not a committee to act as 


an inquisition into the Civil Service, but rather to ascertain what conditions exist that 
should not exist and to find a remedy for them and for that reason we desire witnesses 
to feel perfectly free to say anything they choose. 
Q. You are the Deputy Postmaster General?—A. Yes. 
(Mr. R. M. Coulter.] 
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Q. How long have you had that position ?—4A. About 22 years. 

Q. I would suggest that you state to the committee what you, as Deputy Postmaster 
General, do to secure the most efficient work out of the staff?—A. Of course the routine 
work must be attended to, but the department was mot organized by me and the work 
so laid down from day to day has to be discharged. The organization and the work is 
largely carried on through the appointment of chief clerks and in some ‘cases 
assistants to the chief clerks, to look after a certain number of the staff, and the duties 
are divided among the different branches of the department. Mine is largely that of a 
referee and—shoving the work along wherever there is any necessity for doing so. 

Q. That has reference particularly to the work?—A. Yes. 

Q. What about the employees?—A. The employees are always appointed by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Q. What is done to see that each employee is Hos his or her share of the work 
each day?—A. Each clerk of the division is held responsible for that; he should see 
that there is no loafing in the corridors, and that there 1s no going out on the street at 
irregular hours, that when the employees come on duty they remain there until the 
hour for leaving. We have to depend upon the chief clerks to a large extent. 

Q. Do the chief clerks make any reports to you ?—4A. Certainly, they report every 
week, if any employee is not doing proper work, or absents himself without cause, or 
is late, or does not work with the energy he thinks he should, it is the duty of the 
chief clerk to report it at once. 

Q. But you leave it with the chief clerks to supervise the work of the staff?—4A. 
In the routine work, yes. I do not see how any deputy minister can be constantly going 


-into the room; in my opinion it would do harm rather than good. 


Q. In your department you would not have it?—A. No, in my department I would 
not. I do not think it is wise for the deputy to go into the room constantly, if he has 
chief clerks whom he can trust; I think the chief clerks do their duty pretty well, and 
they of course report everything that occurs that needs reporting to the Deputy 
Minister. 

By Mr. Charters: : i 

Q. Do you ever have conferences with the heads of the departments?—A. I do not 
thin there is a day goes by that I do not have conferences. 

Q. I mean conferences at which they will be present?-—A. Occasionally, when 
it is necessary. Ordinarily the work of the branch does not need any conference 
because the man at the head is responsible for it. There may be a general discussion, 
if any such is needed, we have it frequently in my room. 

Q. How long since you had one?—A. Well, I do not remember; we had a strike 
lately, and were not without conferences, but within a week or two. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Are you satisfied that you are getting the best efficiency from the staff as a 
whole?—A. No, I do not think I am. I do not think the system under which the 
people have been appointed is calculated to produce efficiency. 

By Mr. Mowat: 
Q. You, not having appointed them yourself, ey get a staff of misfits ?— 


A. Exactly. 
Q. And you have no power to dismiss them; has it occurred to you at times that 


you would like to have that power, in order to get more efficiency ?—A. I think you 


could get efficiency without cH if you get the proper people. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. To start at the beginning, you might intimate to the committee the cause for 
inefficiency ?—A. A great many people have been appointed because it was necessary 


for them to have a position in order to make a living, they could not make it elsewhere, 


and they think that the Civil Service is the proper place for them. 
[Mr. R. M. Coulter.] 
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By Mr. Charters: 
Q. You mean they were unable to earn a living at the time of their appointment? 
—A. I would judge so, by the way they have made it after they came in. 


. By Mr. Mowat: 

Q. You refer to appointments of more than ten years ago?—A. I would not like 
to individualize. 

Q. But the Civil Service Commissioners have been in office for over eleven years. 
—A. The Civil Service examination has done a great deal to improve things, there is 
no doubt about that, but it does not absolutely guarantee efficiency; some men may 
pass the examination and not be very efficient in the Civil Service after all. 

- Q. I gather that there has been influence used to get them into the service DAC 
Yos has been the bugbear of the Civil Service. 

Q. But there has been no patronage since 1908?—A. Well, there were appoint- 
ment due to patronage. 

Q. But since 1908 there have not, appointments have been made by the Civil 


Service Commission?—4A. I think as a rule the Civil Service Commission gives good: 


servants to every department, but I may say that there are people appointed that are 
not efficient. 
. Q. What kind of people do your remarks refer to?—A. To the inefficient. 
Q. Sent to you by the Commission?—A. I think perhaps some of them are. 
Q. But generally they have been appointed by political patronage?—A. Yes, and 
friendship; it was not always politics. 


By the Chairman : 
Q. What other conditions do you think would be responsible fi the appointment 
of people who are not giving the greatest efficiency possible?—A. I think the condi- 
tions are on the right track now. I think under the Civil Serviee Commission there 


has been a considerable improvement, which has been ev idenced in an increasing ratio 


and the improvement has been pretty steady. 

Q. Would you suggest that there was any other class of employees except those 
that were appointed under patronage or for political purposes, that are not giving good 
service?—A. No, I have no complaint to make of my department at all, they are hard- 
working, diligent, fellows and have given splendid satisfaction, and it is only occasion- 
ally that a man falls down and that you will find everywhere. Taking the service of 
men as it goes, I would be quite prepared to take my department and compare it with 
any business concern in Canada. 


By Mr. Mowat: : 
Q. You would?—A. Yes. $ 
Q. That is quite exceptional among the deputies because they think as a rule 
that they are not equal to a well-organized business firm because they have not a 
say in the appointment or dismissal?—A. I cannot say that of my department, so 
far as my department is concerned, I have no faults to find with excepting that 
degree of inefficiency that will be found in every staff. 


By Mr. Long: 


Q. What have you to say as to overmanning?—A. At the present time we are not 
overmanned; I have carefully inquired in regard to that. I think before the war 
we were overmanned, but a number of men have gone away and a number of men 
who have been necessarily absorbed in the department prove that the department 
is not overmanned at the present time. . 

Q. Has there been an increase in the work?—A. There has been an increase in 
the work. Of course the war added a great deal to our work. 

[Mr. R. M. Coulter.] 
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. By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Is your department becoming feminized?—A. It depends upon what you think 
as to the number ‘of women_working there? 

Q. Yes?—A. I think we have a great number of them. 

Q. Owing, I suppose, to the fact that you cannot get efficient men on the 
salaries that are paid?—A. That has been in past years to some extent true, but 
woman is trying to make her way in the world just the same as men and we are 
suffering, or fortunate, in that fact, whichever way you care. to look at it. 

Q. Are women as efficient a’ men?—4A. Some women are very efficient. 

Q. But take the average woman in your department, what do you say?—A. I 
have not anything to say against the women. : 

Q. But will women do as good work as the men at the same salary 2—4A. Yes, they 
do as good work as the men, but they do not stand it as well, their health is not as 
good, but I have some women who stand the work well. 

Q. They worl: six and a half hours a day in the winter and five and a half hours 
in the summer?—A. Six and a half hours a day, that is the rule with regard to 
hours in the department. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I presume, Doctor, that according to your showing, the supervision of the 


_ employees in the branch is left entirely to the chief clerk of that branch?—A. The 


immediate supervision is. 

Q. Yes, that is what I have reference to, and consequently the efficiency of that 
branch will depend upon the efficiency of the head clerk?—A. You must, of course, 
watch that; if you find that the chief clerk is not efficient, then you must look out. 

Q. It has been possible in the past to have a head clerk who was not efficient? 
—A. Quite so. 

Q. And if he is not efficient it means that the whole branch is more or less ineffi- 
eient/—A. Yes, it means that the work of that branch over whieh he has charge 
suffers. 

Q. Then even ni deputy could not secure the greatest efficiency for that branch? 
—A. Yes, of course it is very important that the man promoted to be chief clerk should 
be of the first calibre. 


By Mr. Mowat: 

Q. You were a medical mau at one time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has it come to your notice that there are a great many applications made for 
sick leave that may very well not have been made?—A. There are a great many 
applieations and, I may tell you, in our department they have complied absolutely 
with the law; that is they must have a medical certificate. 

Q. I suppose you accept the medical certificates without question?—A. You 


cannot do anything else. 


By Mr. Long: 
Q. Is that the only reason you accept them without question, because you cannot 
do anything else?—A. That is a rather delicate question to ask. 


By the Chairman: 


. Q. Can you give us any other reason for there being more or less lack of eff- 
ciency? That is any other influence which tends to decrease the efficiency of your 
department, for instance, if you permit me to suggest what about the old employees? 
—A. The old employee? 

Q. Yes.—A. What do you mean by old employees? 
Q. An employee who is too old to give efficient service.—A. Well, there are men 
who are of an age that they cannot give efficient service, yet they do the best they can 
[Mr. R. M. Coulter.] 
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and I consider that is one of the great evils that has come as a result oft the repeal 
of the Superannuation Act. : 

Q.'That these men are still in the department?—A. They should be retired. 

Q. And there is no humanitarian way of getting rid of them?—A. They might 
be doing their best, but their best cannot equal that of men who are much younger 
and more efficient. 

Q. Have you any men in your department that are not giving any service /—A. 
None chat I know of. \ 

Q. Can you give the committee any idea of how many there might be in the depart- 
ment?—A. At the present time there are about a thousand. 

Q. But I am speaking of the old people who should be retired ?—A. There are not 
a great many. A great many of them have retired; we are not overburdened with old 
men now, we have men who are 68 or 69. 

Q: What about younger employees whose health is such as to prevent them from 
giving a reasonable service?—A. We may have some. Of course a woman after a 
few years gets worn down and they are not as efficiént in my opinion as men, they do 
not stand it as well. 

, Q. I have reference to employees who are absent a great part of the time owing 
to ill health ?—4A. We have not many of those. 

Q. We find in the report on absence Doetor, that in some branches there is a great 
deal of absence. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. I want to know if you have had any conversation with people in the Civil Ser- 
vice, especially in your own branch, as to whether they would favour the Superannua- 
tion Act?—A. I think the departments are in favour of it universally. 4 

Q. You know, Doctor, there is a great objection to paying the fees necessary, a 
percentage of salary towards superannuation. Do you think that a man getting $1,400 
would be willing to pay $70 into the fund?—A. Are you referring now to the Retirement 
Fund or to the Superannuation? 

Q. Now supposing we have a new superannuation scheme which will probably 
be based on payments ef between 5 and T4 per cent of the salary, which will be paid 
back to the Government as against the time of retirement, büt it has been said that 
it has been considered a very great hardship to make any such provision in the Bill. 
—A. Not specially, but I would think 5 per cent was a very heavy percentage—an 
unnecessarily heavy percentage. 

Q. That is the latest view of the actuaries?—A. If the Act is administered 
squarely and honestly, I think a lower percentage than that would be sufficient. I 
think the system of the banks and insurance companies prove that. 1 

Q. The Carnegie Institution for the retirement of professors of universities 
figures on 5 per cent, and the Committee on Experts in the United States has come 
to that conclusion.—A. I would accept that, if that is the case. I think the Super- 
annuation Act would be one of the strongest things that could be passed in favour 
of the service, both as regards keeping them constantly there and getting the proper 
elass of men. 

Q. If you have been 22 years there, that went out before you came in?—A. No, 
I eame in just as it went out. = 

Q. You remember the reasons for it being abrogated?—A. The reasons were the 
general prejudice that I think existed against superannuating any man. 

Q. The feeling was to bounce him?—A. Yes, but I think the Government that 
repealed that provision regretted doing so. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. It was in response to agitation?—A. There were a lot of things at the time. 
[Mr. R: M. Coulter.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. In your department it was customary for the employees to get the regular 
holidays, three weeks?—A. Yes. 

Q. We have a statement here giving the number of days’ absence for each 
employee over and above the regular holidays and I find in the Secretary’s branch one 
employee absent 1084 days, another 149, another 132, chess 126, and so on ?—A.- Will 
you give me the names? 

Q. Will you have knowledge of these or will you be able to get the information? 
— A. I ean get the information. 

Q. We can call the head of the branch ?—4A. The head of the branch will know. 

Q. Now, to the Committee, that degree of absence seems unjustifiable?—A. I am 
of the opinion that in some cases it should not have been granted, although a great 
many of the workers do not take the holidays, but still some of them take their 
holidays too. They comply with the law, and it is the most difficult thing to refuse 
them. They get the medical certificate, they get the sick leave, and it is a very diffi- 
cult thing to refuse that leave. You may suspect a man of malingering, as I very 
frequently have done, and being a medical man myself, sometimes a certificate is 
more suggestive to me than it is to the ordinary man. If the medical man signs, 
and they assert their illness, and it is put up to you in regular form, it is a very 
dificult thing to refuse it. 


Mr. Mowat: I agree with that. I take a medical man’s certificate. 


By Mr. Long: 
Q. There is no medical man who will not believe it?—A. I do not say that. 
There are times when you would naturally be inclined to criticise closely, but if you 
are up against the law being complied with, I do not see how you can refuse very well. 


The Onatkman: I think in the face of that it would be difficult to convince the 
House of Commons that all this absence was justifiable, and perhaps when we get the 
details of each case, we may find that. it was, but the point is, how are we going to 
prevent it? 1 


Witness: That is a very desirable thing—to prevent it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Especially are we confirmed in that view because we find in some branches the 
absence is very much less than in others?—A. Yes. 

Q. I have two or three branches summarized. The Money Order Exchange 
Branch, where 66 employees in the permanent staff were absent on an average 35-4 
days each, over-and above their regular holidays?—A. Yes. 

Q. We find for instance in that branch the males on the permanent staff average 
184 days absence, and the females 41 days?—A. Yes, the female employees are very 
much in excess of the other. 


By Mr. Long: 

Q. It seems to me the question of sickness must be considered. We might have 
the opinion of a medical man whether this sick leave is being taken advantage of ?— 
A. Do you want my opinion in regard to that? 

Q. Yes?—A. I have no hesitation in saying that I think it is taken advantage of 
in a great many cases. 


By Mr. Mackie (North Renfrew) : 


Q. The medical profession is deteriorating ?—4A. Perhaps. 
Q. You did not have the Bate prescription in those days?—A. No, but human 
nature has remained the same. 
Mr R. M. Coulter.] 
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By Mr. Charters: 
Q. Would a medical board be more likely to produce better results rather than : 
going to the family doctor?—A. The family doctor is often put in a peculiar position; 
there is no question about that, and it is a very difficult proposition. I am not sure, 
but I think in England they employ a medical man in some places for the discharge , 
of these functions. He does not practise. He is an officer of the Government, and 
that system is said to have worked out fairly well That man is a salaried official. 
Q. Do you not think that the maximum allowed under the law for absence, even 
under medical certificates, is too large, and that they should cut that down a little?— 
A. I do not think you could eut that down. It is the necessary leave that is given 
when people want it. 
By Mr. Mowat: ‘ 
Q. For funerals?—A. Yes, and if the Deputy Minister and others exercise their 
` prerogrative, I think it will work out well. If a man is given a year's leave, surely that 
means that one year is all he is given. If he is not well then, that is all he is given. 
That might be safeguarded by something to make it more definite. 
< ‘By the Chairman: 


Q. Would withdrawal of pay assist DA! The law is that no man can be paid now 
for more than a year. 

Q. These shorter leaves, 6 days without a Mec A 2—A. I understand the com- 
mission is going over this. There was a commission in which they were trying to 
ascertain the views of the deputy minister and the head of'the department in regard 
to the leave, and I understand they were curtailing it more and going into the matter. 

Q. We also inquired about the number of married women in the department, as 
to whether their husbands were in the service or not, and married women’ whose 
husbands were living. I noticed in this statement there are 21) married women in your 
department. Have you any suggestion to make to the committee as to the advisability 
of employing women /—4A. I have married women who are just as efficient as any 
one in the department. 

Q. Apart from their efficiency, do you think it is a proper thing that the husband 
and wife should be in the service of the country?—4A. Well, a higher power than 
myself has decreed that, and I do not care to comment. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. But that is the fellow we are after?—A. The Government has deuitieg) that 
should prevail, and I think under those circumstances it is my business to make the 
best of it and I am bound to say that I think the majority of the married women are 
efficient. 

Q. The Chairman is referring to a place where they are both in the service?— 
You mean both in my service? 

Q. Have you got such?—A. I do not think so. 

- Q. But there may be a case where the wife is in your department and you know 
of the husband being in another department?— A. I take it that, being in the depart- 
ment, the Government has approved of it, and I think it is my business simply to say 
whether they are efficient or not, 

Q. That is fair enough?—A. And my belief is that the majority of them are 
efficient. Naturally if they have a family in the course of married life they would  , 
become less efficient. 

By Mr. Long: $ 

Q. It seems to me detestable that women should have to leave their children to 
other women and to go into the service ?—A. I could not say about that, I do not. know 
what they do. 

Q. Are there many in your department situated in that way?—A. I cannot say 
about that, I have never looked it up. 

[Mr. R. M. Coulter.] 
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/ Q. I have looked at some of these reports and I see that some women have been 
charged with a great deal of absence. 
By Mr. Long: 


Q. The doctor made a statement a short time ago that I think should be looked 
into and that was to this effect, that the women apparently wore down more rapidly 
in that department than the men ?£—4A. Yes, after a time they do not stand the work as 
"well as the men. 

-Q. At what age do you notice that?—A. Well, a good physically strong woman who 
é lives a healthy life will go on till between 50 and 60 years of age, as a great many of 
E them do. Doing six and a half hours of work daily they certainly last as long in the 
_ Civil Services as they do in any other business. The work in my department is close 
| and exacting and my experience is that if you lengthen their hours over six and a half 

you do not gain anything. ; 
Q. And you think they work constantly during the six and a half hours?—A. These 
b women are working constantly and the strain of the work is so great that if you extend 
E- those hours you are liable to have mistakes. I have conversed on that subject with the 
E accountants in the Money Order Branch and they say that the mistakes that are made 
after six and a half hours work in the hot weather, particularly, but even taking the 
year around when they are pressed, that they make so many mistakes that hours have 
to be spent the next morning in correcting them. I am strongly of the opinion that 
the man who works hard and faithfully for six and a half hours a day is not doiug 
badly. 
Q. You do not think there was any of this knitting going on iñ your department? 
—A. If there has been there was no excuse for it. I would not like to think that any — 
» of my chief clerks would be guilty of allowing that. I have confidence in my chief 
clerks that they would not allow anything of that kind to go on. 

Q. I do not think any of that happened in the post office?—4A. I think not. 

Q. Have you ever conferred with any of your chief clerks about that?—A. Yes, 
they have always said, it has cropped up occasionally during the war and it was some- 
times a delicate thing to suppress it during the war. So many people were working 
for the soldiers it was so popular a thing to be doing, and you could not always control 
it. For instance during the war we had to give a great many privileges to war workers 
in the way of hours and that sort of thing and public opinion was such that you dare 
not refuse it. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Here is one of these same women, receiving $1,000 a year, and she was absent 
864 days?—A. Was that during the last year? 
Q. Yes, and her husband was employed in the Publie Works Department. Have 
E you any knowledge of that case?—A. I do not know anything about that individual 
- ease, I think it was an old, old woman. 
Q. No, she is only 49. There is another old woman here 70 years of age, whose 
í husband is employed in the House of Commons?—A. That woman is an exceedingly 
clever woman and a good worker, I know her, we have no more faithful worker in the 
department than that one, she does first-class work. 
Q. I understand some of these women are supporting: the house, their husbands 
3 may be absolutely inefficient although they are in the Civil Service?—4. There is some- 
thing in that. 


By Mr. Mackie :. 


Q. Are the caretakers in the outside service allowed holidays?—A. They are out- 
side our department, they are in the Publie Works, but I think they are allowed annual 
holidays. 
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By Mr. Long: 

Q. I have not heard yet from any of the witnesses what method they would sug- 
gest of getting rid of any man they would like to get rid of. Take for instance a 
post office inspector, who does not live up to the spirit of the law. I have one in mind 
and I think perhaps it would be better for the department if he were simply lost. 
And yet when the question is asked in reference to such cases everybody answers and 
says that we cannot do it, but why can they not get rid of him?—A. The general 
opinion prevailing in the service is that a man who has not any money, an official who 
is getting old, if you throw him on the street you are doing a thing that is not fair to 
him, partieularly if there is no Superannuation Act under which he can retire. The 
work of the Civil Service is of that nature that he cannot go outside into the outside 
world in a general way and make a living. Once he comes into the service his chances 
are that hé will be a civil servant as long as he lives. 

Q. It seems an aggravating thing to hear so much charity worked up in connec- 
tion with the Civil Service?—A. Would you call that charity, if the man is in the 
service? 5 

Q. Supposing a man is not too old tọ work, and does not live up to the require- 
ments of the service and is not efficient why should he not be fired?—A. There is no 
reason in the world why he should not, but that inefficiency has gone on for years. 

Q. But all the deputies say that he cannot be fired?—A. Remember that we are 
trying to get away from a condition that has obtained for a number of years, a con- 
dition which has been allowed to grow up and a condition that you cannot get rid of 
at once. You must do it gradually and take no more inefficients on. 


By Mr. Charters : 


Q. Is not the establishment of a Superannuation Fund the way out?—A. I am 
undoubtedly in favour of superannuation. 

Q. You are strongly in favour of that?—A. I believe that when superannuation is 
established a more efficient staff of men will come into the service, the applicants will 
be of a higher type. There is a class of university men who will give splendid service, 
they are well educated and well informed men, but they do not like business life, and 
superannuation would induce those men to come into the service, to their own dis- 
advantage. Since I have come in here I have not got a single chief clerk that I would 
not have lost if it had not been for the fact that the Superannuation Act was in exist- 
ence, that is the old Superannuation Act; that held them. I think that superannua- 
tion would be one of the strongest influences against strikes. Men who are under 
superannuation will not want to go on strike. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. This fact strikes me that speaking a few moments ago you mentioned that 
under the old system of superannuation abuses had grown up of Jong standing. Now I 
think we all believed that when this committee started to work, but you know we have 
had great difficulty to find these abuses which it was supposed existed. In the 
evidence of the officials that have been examined we cannot find anything in support 
of that idea. These officials claim that the efficiency is of a high standard and their 
evidence would almost lead us to believe that these abuses are imaginary rather than 
real’—A. I cannot speak of any other department than my own, and I have told you 
my opinion of the efficiency in that department. I do not think there are many 
business concerns that compare with the men in our department. I have seen letters 
written in and sent out by business firms that have come into our department and if 
those letters had been written in my department, as I have seen them come in from 
business firms, the employee who wrote them would not stay very long with me. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. You have the authority to dismiss inefficient servants?—A. No, we have not. 
[Mr. R. M. Coulter.] 2 ^ 
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Q. Is not that unfortunate?—A. Well, we have the authority, I suppose, you 
know in one way we could make the recommendation to the Postmaster General to 
dismiss, but you will understand that so long as politics controlled there was a great 
reluetanee to make use of these recommendations, and if they were made they were 
not likley to be followed. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. As far as dismissals go you say political influences no longer have force? 

—A.I do not think at the present time party politics would control the Commission. 
Q. Supposing you asked a minister to dismiss a man and that man is the nephew 
of a man in his constituency, do you suppose he would dismiss him?—A. I am very 
certain that in the Post Office Department if we were determined to get rid of that 


man. on his merits and made a recommendation for his dismissal that he would get 
out. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Members of Parliament have had the odium east upon them of making 
improper appointments and when we endeavour to investigate the condition of the 
Civil Service we do not find that there are many inefficient employees in the service. 
Therefore it would seem that the members have been wrongly charged with making 
bad appointments and I would gather that in each case the inefficiency, if any, 
must be in some other department than that for which the witness under examination 
is responsible. I am not saying that is the case in your department?—A. My experi- 
ence of the members was not an unhappy one at all. I think they try to get as good 
men as they could get. There is always as good a Grit as there is a Tory, and what- 
ever party was in they tried to get as good men as they could to appoint to the 
different positions. 

Q. The evils of the patronage system are not always inefficient appointments? 
—A. No, but after the men get into the service sometimes they rely too much on 
polities to keep them there and probably the member is under pressure sometimes, 
after they have been appointed, to prevent them being dismissed, and he will perhaps 
lean towards leniency more than he should. It does not make for good discipline, 
but the choice of the member was not bad, in my opinion, at all. I think that if a 
man does not live up to the spirit of the service he should not be retained. But are 
not these complaints that you are making such complaints as are made in all 
businesses. You take every business and the head of it probably will retain men in 
his service because he does not want to hurt somebody's feelings. 

Witness discharged. 


Mr. GzgoncE F. O'HarronaN, Deputy Minister and Solicitor of Patents and Copy- 
rights, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your position in the Civil Service?—A. Solicitor of Patents and 
Copyrights. 

Q. How long have you held that position ?—4A. Since the 17th of June, 1918. 

Q. What are your duties in that position?—A. They are not very clearly defined, 
I am supposed to have charge of the Patent Office and Copyright and Trademarks and 
the Copyright Branch. 

Q. Are you responsible for the work of these branches?—4A. I understand so. 

Q. Who is the Chief in the Patent Branch?—A. Mr. W. J. Lynch. 

Q. And who is the Chief of the Trademark and Copyright?—A. Mr. B. V. 
Ritchie. 

Q. This report on the patent office gives the number of days absence for each 
employee; totalling this up we find that there are 61) employees, only two absent on 
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military service, and the days of absence during last year total 1,305, giving an 
average of 22 days to each employee. Have you any explanation to give on that 
subject?—A. No, I find that these leaves were regularly granted and wherever a 
doctor's certificate was required by the regulations it was furnished. The department 
has no discretion in the matter beyond to grant the leave which was taken. 

Q. Just on one page of this return, on which there are 33 employees, everyone is 
absent more or less except three. I understand you to say that it would only be on 
account of sickness that they would be permitted to be absent?—A. Well, there were 
several causes. 

Q. That is generally speaking it would be?—A. Or death in the family. 

Q. Generally speaking it would be on account of sickness?— A. Yes. 

Q. Would not that seem to be a very large percentage that out of 33 employees 30 
of them were sick sometime during the year?—4A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a copy of the report there?—A. Yes. The percentage does seem 
high. 

Q. Have you any knowledge as to what effort is made to keep down absences, or 
is any effort made any more than presenting the medical certificate?—A. An effort is 
certainly made, but I am satisfied that the two chief officers under me investigate the 
several absences, but if the absentee furnishes the department with the certificate 
required by the regulations, we are bound to accept it. 

Q. Would you go so far as to say that you are bound to accept it?—A. Well, I 
consider so. That is my interpretation of it. 

Q. No option?—A. No. 


By Mr. Charters: 

Q. Did you ever find any of the staff away at a ball match '—4A. I was going to 
add this; I recall a case where I questioned very much the doetor's certificate. T 
investigated the matter myself, and I think my investigation led to the clerk’s dismissal. 
Í remember rather a warm discussion with the medical man. I was satisfied that the 
absence was not due to illness but to intemperance, to inebriety. I spoke to the doctor 
about it, he gave his certificate. I forget the nature of the illness he certified this 
employee had suffered from. I told him he should have seen from the man's condi- 
tion that it was not that, but that it was over-drinking. I refused to accept the certi- 
ficate and the man was dismissed. 

Q. Is the same scrutiny exercised as would be exercised if you were at the head 
of a corporation?—A. Not at all. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Why ?—A. If I were chief clerk in the head of a branch in a private corpora- 
tion, if a man did not get certain results, he would go himself. 

Q. He would be fired?—A. The chief clerk would have absolute control over his 
staff, he would select his staff; if a man was inefficient, he would simply dispense 
with him. Of course, the chief clerks have no such authority and they are not respon- 
sible for results as the head of a branch of an industrial or financial concern is. 

Q. Here is a matter in which he has absolute authority, the absence? Why 
should he not exercise authority ?—4A. I do not understand that he has. 

Q. Well, no one else has?—A. If the absentee presents the certificate required by 
the regulations, he is bound to accept it. 


By Mr. Charters: 
Q. But you did not accept it in one case?—A. That was a very glaring ease. 
Q. If you had the right to appoint and dismiss, could you get better efficiency 
with a smaller staff?—A. I think so. 
Q. You think you could?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then it is the system that is at GU ?—A. In my opinion, 
[Mr. G. F. O'Halloran.] 
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Q. And you think this medical certificate for absence is abused to some extent 
at least à —A. I do not know that I would just use that word. It may be a little taken 
advantage of to some extent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I do not like to see you putting that so mildly as that, because I think any 
employer of labour whose employees were absent during the year in addition to the 
regular holidays, twenty-two days, would think that there was something seriously 
wrong in his department?—A. In a private concern. 

Q. In any concern where there was that amount of illness, and the greater part 
of this would be accounted for by medical certificates. An employer who had that 
amount of illness among sixty-one employees would think he was really running a 
sanitarium or something of that kind?—4A. He would look for stronger people. 

Q. The question is if it would not be well to get rid of a lot of the people who 
were ill so much requiring doctors certificates so frequently ?—A. I fancy the super- 
intendent of a branch in an industrial concern who had employees who were absent 
so much as that through illness would get rid of them, but the chief of a branch in 
the Civil Service cannot do it. 

Q. Has the head of any of these branches recommended to you that it might be 
advisable to dispense with the service of some of these?—A. It has been a matter of 
discussion between the heads of the branches on several occasions. 

Q. Do you presume that the heads of the branches would be glad to have that 
authority ?—A. It is a question I cannot answer. 

Q. Of course, these officials would be anxious to make the department as efficient 
as possible’—A. They are looking for efficiency, but I do not know that they are 
anxious to have their responsibility increased.. I would not like to speak for them in 
that respect. 

Q. So many employees being absent from day to day must interfere with the 
attitude of those who are present?—A. I have no doubt it is the desire of both the 
heads of those branches as well as all the heads of the branches of the publie service to 
have as eapable and efficient a staff as they can. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Their sense of duty and personal pride would be sufficient to make them feel 
that way ?—A. Naturally, the normal nian. 

Q. Do you think the small space given to clerks in offices and the confinement 
has anything to do with the illness?—A. I think very likely in some cases. 

Q. I was in Mr. Ritchie’s office once, and he had about fourteen people in one 
ordinary room?—A. Mr. Ritchie’s office was not suitable at all for the continuous 
clerical work carried on there. It was not sufficiently lighted. However, he has been 
given better quarters. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What in your opinion would be the effect of stopping the pay if they were 
absent over and above the holidays, as they usually do in industrial concerns?—A. It 
is done. 

Q. Not generally done in these absences?—A. It has been done to my knowledge. 

Q. In individual cases?—4A. Yes, but in the case of sick leave, where the absentee 
provides the requisite certificate, there can be no deduction made. 

Q. He gets back again to the regulation?—A. Yes. 

Q. But if the employee felt, “ Now, I cannot be absent to-day, I will lose my pay 
if I am absent,” don’t you think that might reduce the amount of sick leave?—4A. 
Yes. 

Q. And the number of medical certificates?—A. It certainly would. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. I think. something will have to be done in order to remedy this difficulty 
because we find that in many departments there is about 10 per cent of the time lost, 
and it naturally follows that the effieiency of that department must be reduced more 
than 10 per cent as.a result.—A. I have no doubt that the regulations with regard to 
Sickness are taken advantage of. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. When civil servànts are living right up to their salaries, and necessarily so, 
do you think they would be prepared to pay a substantial sum in the way of per- 
centage of their salary in order to secure superannuation ?—A, I think so. 

Q. You think they would?—A. From information that I have obtained in dis- 
eussing the matter with the civil servants, I think that it is almost universally the 
ease that they would pay a rather high contribution, even at a high rate in order to 
secure superannuation, provided of course the contribution would be refunded in ease 
there was no superannuation, in ease the clerk died in the service. 

Q. That is a part of all superannuation systems now, that they get a refund in 
. such cases?—A. In nearly all the cases that occurred that come to my observation in 

my seventeen years of experience the clerk died without having enjoyed superannua- 
tion, and his family lost his contribution to the fund. f 

Q. That system is out of date now ?—A. But if a modern system is introduced I 
am satisfied that the service generally would accept it even if it involved a rather 
high contribution. ; 

Q. Do you know, Mr. O'Halloran, whether the people in your department take 
advantage of the Annuities! Branch at all?—A. I do not know. 

Q. That is a splendid saving institution it seems to me?—A. I know they have 
taken advantage of the life insurance very generally; I would have no knowledge of 
the annuity, but I would of course, of the life insurance. 


Dr. Coutter: I can answer that question, they have not. 


Witness discharged and committee adjourned. 


Tuurspay, June 19, 1919. 
Mr. A. W. THROOP, sworn: 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your position in the Post Office Department ^— Secretary. 

Q. How long have you occupied that position?—A. For the last six years. 

Q. How long have you been in the Post Office Department?—A. Forty-nine years 
this coming year. 

Q. You reached this position through promotion ?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many years have you been in this branch?—4A. Through the whole ser- 
vice. 
Q. Grown up with the branch ?—4A. Yes, I came in under Mr. Griffin. 
Q. I may say that there are certain matters that we are anxious to get accuürate 
information on, and we want you to feel that the committee has no antagonism to any 
person whatever, but the matter of the absence of the employees appears to be a very 
large one, and on the surface seems to be unjustifiable. We want you to feel perfectly 
free and candid with the committee, and let us know why there is so much absence, 
and give us the reasons for it. You have 46 employees?—A. Forty-eight. 

Q. And the total days’ absence, do you remember?— A. The total for this year? 

Q. Yes, over and above the holidays?—A. I think for this year it was 1,260 days— 
an average of 26 days. 
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Q. The employees generally take their regular holidays?—A. Yes, they take their 
regular holidays. 

Q. So that there was practieallp a month's absence in addition to the regular 
holidays of an average for each employee?—A. Yes. Of course, the average might 
look large on account of the illness of several of the employees, which was very pro- 
longed. 

Q. How much was due to that?—A. I think we made a statement of that. There 
was very extensive super-leave granted on account of illness. In one case there were 
1033 days; in another case 149 days; in another 132 days. These are all female 
employees. The rest are fairly normal. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you anything to say as to the cause in these cases?—A. They were 
occasioned by illness, and of course the illness in every case was covered by medical 
certificates. There was the influenza. I think we had eight or nine cases amongst the 
female employees, and one case of influenza among the male employees. 

Q. Deal with these cases of long absence first; these were not due to influenza ?—A. 
No. In the first case mentioned, that of a female, the illness was due to anaemia and 
insomnia, according to a certificate furnished by Dr. Mayberry, and an Order in 
Council was granted for the last leave. Under present conditions, I think, dating from 
December 18, Orders in Council are not necessary under the new rules and regulations 
adopted by the commission. Before that, any leave exceeding a month had to be 
covered by an Order in Council. MR 

Q. Have you any record of the absence of these few cases last year?—A. Last year 
there were 880 days, an average of 18. 

Q. I refer to the few cases of long absence 2—_A. I have, but I have not it with me. 
We have a record in the department. 

Q. Can you tell the committee how often these parties were absent before?—4A. 
No, sir, not very frequently. 

Q. Are they chronic invalids?—A. I cannot say. In the first ease, 103 days, the 
. lady is fifty-seven years of age. She is a very efficient employee, and one who is 
entrusted with duties, correspondence and so forth of a very important character, and 
I do not recollect her having any long absence before last year. 


By Mr. Mowat: 
Q. You mean the past year/—4A. Yes. The present year ending March 1919. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In addition to these I see in the statement a number of other cases, thirty-six 
days, thirty-one, thirty-seven and a half, fifty-one, ten and a half, twenty-five, fifteen, 
twenty-eight, thirty-two and so on. The result practically is that every employee was 
absent some days with the exception I think of four of the highest officials. There is no 
record given of their absence. Is the committee to understand that there was not an 
employee in your branch last year but had some sickness, or was absent for other 
reasons than sickness?—A. These cases, two days, five, one, five, nine, thirty, thirty-one, 
thirty-six, one and a half— these were all short leaves, but occasionally there were 
longer cases, and as I say, were all covered by medical certificates. 

Q. Apart from the medical certificates, have you any information as to whether 
they were really sick or not?—A. Oh, yes, we practically know. 

Q. Can an employee be absent for a day without presenting a certificate?—A. Yes. 
Our rule has been up to three days. The present rule would cover six days, that is 
under the new regulation, but I understand that that will probably be amended, making 
it shorter. 

Q. How frequently would six days be taken?—A. That would depend altogether 
whether it became very frequent. If it did, it would occasion particular notice and 
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inquiry. When any person is reported absent for a day or two days, or up to three 
days, we invariably get into touch with the party by inquiry through the man's friends, 
or otherwise by telephone, and we know just how serious the illness may be. Should 
it exist, our practice hitherto after three days has been to ask for a medical certificate. 

Q. But that absence of three days can occur as often as an employee chooses ?—A. 
Well, no. ; 

Q. Subject, of course, to being called up by the chief of the branch ?—A. Yes, we 
would have to be certain about the bona fides. The chief clerk, it would be his duty 
to make himself acquainted with the case. 

Q. The regulations do not limit the number of times during the year?—A. No. 

Q. So that it rests with the head of the branch?—A. Yes. He would have to 
report to his deputy if he considered that there was malingering or any suspicion of 
that. 

By Mr. Charters: 

Q. Was there any suspicion on your part?—4A. No, sir. 

Q. I suppose there was nof a single day in the year that these officials were not 
absent through illness?—4A. The records show for last year in the case of one chief 
clerk, no absence; in the case of another, one or two days. 

Q. But every day there was somebody absent?—4A. Oh, yes, there might have been; 
I cannot be certain about that. 

Q. There are 46 on your staff ?—A. 48, sir. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Two of these are on military service?—A. Yes, one has returned. d 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Is it not an unusual thing that out of 46 persons one or three should be sick 
every day, or should fail to report on account of illness. That does not obtain in 
faetories where they are working longer hours and under very much more disad- 
vantageous circumstances. For instance, in a woollen mill or a shoe factory, the 
same percentage would not obtain?—A. It is more noticeable among the females. 

Q. There are females in the woollen factories?—A. I cannot say as to that; I 
have no experience with regard to anything outside of my own branch. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you made any calculations as to the absences of the females?—A. No. 
Q. My calculation is that there were 26 females on the staff, and that they average 
42.8 days’ absence throughout the year, while the males average 7.2. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. There is a notable disparity between the male and the female?—4A. It is a 
fact. It is very noticeable, I think, throughout the service; at least I have heard 
that. 

By the Chairman: 4 

Q. That is, each female was absent almost two months in addition to the regular 

holidays? À 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Have you ever noticed that leave has been taken after the three weeks’ regular 
holiday, and in addition to the holidays?—A. Yes, I think it has occurred. 

Q. It is quite frequent, is it not?—A. I cannot say frequently, but occasionally. 
Sometimes, I think accounting for that perhaps, they applied for holidays feeling 
the necessity for rest, and then probably they obtained medical advice that it would be 
better for them, that their condition would be very much improved, if they had a 
longer rest. That has happened. 
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Q. But some one said that people who were just about finishing their three 
weeks’ holidays would write home for a medical certificate which would extend 
their leave for a week or two?—A. No, I cannot say that I have noticed that. 

Q. You say that you have noticed that they presented, certificates which would 
extend their holidays?—4A. Yes, it has occurred, not very frequently. 

' Q. Would it occur in twelve cases out of the forty-eight in the year?—4, No. 

Q. In more than six?—A. Possibly. 

Q. Possibly six persons out of 48 would get an extension of holidays by means 
of these medical certificates ?—A. Yes. 

Q. One would think that three weeks would be sufficient to put them in a very 
good state of health?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you cannot but come to the conclusion that this was putting one 
over on the Department ?—A. It might be considered in that light. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. With such a delicate staff as yours, do you not think it probable that employees 
who are so delicate as these appear to be would be likely to get sick during the three 
weeks’ holidays, and that it might be necessary for them to write in for an extension 
of time?—A. These applications for extension of leave have to be considered by the 
deputy head and must be brought to his attention. 

Q. Through the head of the branch ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He would probably act on your recommendation, would he not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The responsibilty would rest on the head of the branch?—A. Sometimes, some 
of them might present special reasons. They might say: “I have twenty years’ ser- 
vice” or “I have twenty-five years’ service and J think I should get a little longer 
leave than the others and a little more consideration.” These arguments might be 
presented and they might influence the deputy head. 


By Mr. Archambault: 
Q. Who is the deputy head?—A. Dr. Coulter. 
By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Have you a superannuation scheme in the Post Office Department?—A. We 
had up to 1898 when Mr. Mulock’s Bill superseded the old Act. Those who came into 
the service before that came under the old Superannuation Act, but since that there 
has been no pension. 


By Mr. Archambault : 


Q. Are there no pensions in the Post Office Department?—A. No, in no depart- 
ment. There is nothing but the retirement scheme in force since 1898. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Were there any dismissals from your department this year, or last year, because 
of neglect of duty?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Any dismissals for any reason?—A. None whatever. 

Q. What about the punctuality of the staff in getting to work in the mornings 
and after lunch?—A. I have an attendance book which every employee is required to 
sign. Under the present rule he is supposed to sign at nine o'clock and they allow five 
minutes grace I think. They also have to sign on going to lunch and returning, and 
again on departing finally at five o’clock. During certain portions of the summer the 
hour of departure is four o’clock and while the House is in session it is five. I think 
from June to September the hours are relaxed to four o’clock provided the House is 
not in session. 

Q. Do they sign the book and then go to market?—A. No, they cannot do that. 
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Q. Do they leave the office before the hour of departure?—4A. Not without per- 
mission. They must ask the permission of the chief clerk. Of course, in my own 
department there is another chief clerk in charge, and he is responsible to me for the 
attendance. 


\ 


By the Chairman: \ 


Q. At school we were not supposed to leave without the permission of the teacher, 
but we sometimes slipped out?—A. Any one guilty of that would be reported and it 
could not occur very often without serious consequences. 


By Mr. Long: 
Q. Do all ranks of the Post Office Department require to sign the book on going 
to lunch and on returning ^?—4A. Just their initials. ; 
Q. They do not do that in all departments?—4A. (No, I believe it is not the 
universal practice throughout the Service, but it has been with us. I think it was 
inaugurated by the Honourable Mr. Mulock. 


By Mr. Mowat: 

Q. In your Department?—A. Yes. ‘Before that there was only the hour of 
arrival and departure. 

Q. I remember à few years ago :when the order went forth that they should sign 
a book, it created a great deal of dissatisfaction among the civil servants. They 
thought it was a reflection on their honour. Do you remember that?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is now suggested in the new Civil Service Act introduced two days ago 
that they should sign a book or have a punch. ‘What do you think of that?—A. I 
think the present book is suffieient. I have never considered the necessity of initialling 
on going to lunch and returning from lunch was a good regulation. I think it takes 
time and all the elerks are under observation. If they tried to leave before the 
regular hour, or returned later, the matter would be observed and attended to at once. 
I do not see that you would get better results. 

Q. Than by signing the book?—A. No. 


By Mr. Archambault: 


Q. How long are they allowed for lunch?—A. They leave at halfpast twelve and 
return at two o'clock? j 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. What do you do in the event of their signing the book late, or not signing at all. 
What steps do you take?—A. They are reported to me, and I have cautioned very 
seriously that repetition will result in report to the Deputy, and possibly that the 
question of their getting their annual increase would be seriously jeopardized. We 
find it works pretty well; the attendance is pretty regular. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Are any increases ever refused on that ground ?—A. I think on one occasion 
some years ago it was. 

Q. That would be forgotten by this time.—A. Sometimes a person living some 
distance away might be held up by street car trouble and other little things, which 
might be of infrequent occurrence. 

Q. The committee rather regret that you are not able to give us a satisfactory 
explanation as to the cause of the absence and how it could be limited?—A. As I say, 
I can assure you of this much, that these matters have been carefully looked into, and 
the medical certificates have come before the deputy heads. 


Witness discharged. 


[Mr. A. W. Throop.] 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your position ?—A. Superintendent of the Money Order Branch. 

Q. How long have you been in that position ?—4A. I have been in that position 
about five and a half years. 
~ Q. And previously ?—A. Superintendent for about a year previously, and I have 
been in the branch for thirty-seven years altogether. 

Q. How many employees have you in the branch ?—4A. Well, we have altogether 
330. 

Q. Your branch is divided into Inside and Outside?—A. Yes. 

Q. And we have in this statement I think the Money Order Exchange Office,-~ 
is that it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Outside Service ?—4A. Yes. 

Q. We have nothing whatever to do with that in this inquiry, and we are taking 
only the Inside Service?—A. I think my figures of 330 would be right. 

Q. Then we will take up this absence question. Have you made a calculation 
as to the amount of absence?—A. I did not add up those totals. I did not know that 
you wanted them. I did it for the previous year. You told me last night you would 
like to have a comparative statement, and I went over it this morning and took down 
the figures and I make out that for last year, ending March, 1918, the average was 
164 days. I do not know how the other figures average exactly for a year ending 
March 1—— 

Q. I find the average 19-8 days? 


By Mr. Mowat: 
Q. Were there any big ones among them? You see a few large ones brings up the 


Y 


.average.—AÀ. We have one pretty large one. He is a man who had a stroke and they 


kept on carrying hini from month to month, until finally he was superannuated. That 
brings the average away up. 

Q. It does not give you an idea of the thing unless you know there are some 
exceptional absences?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is one 714 days?—A. That was the case of a young man who said his 
health was bad and he wanted to go to the northwest for the summer, “and wanted to 
stay, and he went in the spring, I think the end of March, and he stayed until 
December. I think that covers it, but that was without pay except the three weeks’ 
leave. That statement includes a great many days without pay, so that the Govern- 
ment has not lost money. 

Q. Have you any calculation as to the days that were paid for?—A. I have not. ` 
That one for 218 days, except two days’ leave, would not be paid. 


By Mr. Mowat: 

Q. If there were quite a number without pay, those that were left must have 
done the work?—A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore if these people came back the department would be overmanned? 
—A. It is easier to do the work with us during summer. Our busiest time is from 
November till about March. Our increase in business about that time is very great. 
Catching up with the work after the ‘Christmas rush is the time we have to work 
hardest. 

‘By the Chairman: 

Q. You have some other chronic invalids, that is parties who were absent a con- 

siderable time through the year, who at least had long spells of illness ?—A. There is 
[Mr. F. E. S. Grout.] 
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one on page 3, 164 days. Her mother had cancer or something, a very, very bad case. 
She was taken to Toronto to have some X-ray treatment. This girl asked to be 
allowed to go up and stay in Toronto, and her mother finally arriving here, we gave 
her Jeave without pay. Most of that is without pay. 

Q. She received the bonus?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then we have 824 days?—A. That is a young man a very efficient what we 
call sorter, sorting money orders. We had him in charge of a room over the girls, 
and he became sick and was sent to the Brockville asylum, and we carried him along 
until—I think it was last fall until this spring, then they stopped paying him. So 
that accounts for the 182 days. They are still carrying him in the hope that he may 
eventually recover and come back, but he is not being paid at present. He was paid 
as long as our Civil Service regulations permitted, 

Q. We recognize that it is quite normal that you should have, in a large staff 
like that, a few who would be absent for a considerable time. What concerns us most 
is the general absence for shorter periods which aggregate a great deal in the year, 
10, 12, 14, 20 and 30 days and so on. You heard Mr. Throop’s explanation. We have 
heard it before—that medical certificates are granted to cover the greater part of this. 
Have you anything additional to say as to that absence?—A. Well, a man may be 
absent one day and he generally phones or sends some message that he is sick, and | 
sometimes they find they want to be away a day, and they ask us to have annual leave. 
Of course, that is all right. The leave belongs to them if we like to give it. But 
when a man is away for a day and sends in word that he is sick, we make him write 
an explanation when he comes back, and we have it on file in every case. 

Q. You have frequent requests for absence from parties who stay away and do 
not make any report, and who come back the next morning without saying they were 
sick. They will require to give some explanation, I presume.—A. Oh, yes, we know 
every time a man is away with our system of keeping the absences. | 

Q. Do you have many absences that are accounted for by reasons other than. 
siekness?—4A..No, unless they ask away. You mean that they may be hitting it up? 
There is nothing of that kind. 

Q. They may be absent for from three to six days without a medical certificate? 
These parties, who are absent one, two and three days—do they generally tell you that 
they were absent on account of siekness/—4A. Sometimes they ask us to charge it up 
their annual leave, saying it was impossible for them to be here. F 

Q. That would not be included in this statement /—4A. No, not for three days. 
Under the old regulations we used to allow them three days, but if beyond three days, 
it was a medical certificate every time. That medical certificate comes into our chief 
of staff of the branch, and there it is submitted to inspection. 

Q. Three days’ absence may occur this month and again a few months from now, 
and so on, so that in a year an employee can be absent 10 or 12 or 15 days in that way? 
—-A. There is no frequency of three days’ absence taken like that. It may be a day, 
it may be three days; then it may be two days. 


Q. If one takes two or three days several times in a year it averages considerable? 
—A. It.does. 


By Mr. Archambault: 


Q. Do you mean to say that you never require a medical certificate unless an 
employee has been absent three days?—A. Three days, but I think this new regulation 
limits a man to six days. But we have not many of these so far. Nobody has taken 
advantage of that, that I know of. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. The new regulation seems to be too lenient?—4A. I think it was better under 
the other. I think that if a man is away three days it is time to have him:say what 
is wrong. 
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By Mr. Archambault: 
Q. Do you not think you should require a medical certificate even for one day ? 


A No. ‘ 
By Mr. Mowat: 

Q. You have a big branch with over three hundred employees and you have to be 
pretty stiff to get work out of them?—A. I think we are pretty strong. 

Q. You cannot play the good fellow with 300 people?—A. I do not think they 
consider it in that light. 

Q. Does your Deputy require you to get the proper work out of these people? 
does he leave it all to you?—A. He leaves it practically to us. 

Q. Does the Minister ever question you in anything like the way we have ques- 
tioned you to-day ?—A. No, he never has. 

Q. Among the 300 employees, how many were appointed through politieal influ- 
ence?—A. Most of our permanent officials have come from the commission. 

Q. It is only those who were appointed eleven years ago and before that, who 
were put there by political influence ?—4A. Some of them, but they had to be appointed. 

Q. By examination ^?—4A. Yes. 

Q. You must have among your 300 employees a number of misfits and loafers ?— 
A, They cannot loaf very much with us. 

Q. You are after them?—A. A certain amount of work has to be done all the 


- time. 


Q. Then leave out the loafers; are there any misfits who cannot do their work to 
your entire satisfaction ?—A. We have some who are not as swift or as keen on it as 
others. , i > 
Q. Would it be to the advantage of your branch if you were able to dismiss these 
persons ?—A. I would not like to say that there was anybody there whom it was 
necessary to dismiss. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is the work of the sorters?—A. Money orders come in every morning 
with postmaster’s accounts. They are checked off and put through an adding machine, 
then they are sorted by these people. They are sorted first into provinces. 

Q. Certain money orders?—4A. Yes. 


By Mr. Archambault : 

Q. Would it be of advantage to your department if there was a board of dismissal 
like what they have in the United States? Whenever you had a complaint against 
a civil servant, you could make your complaint to that board, giving notice to the civil 
servant, and the board could decide. Would that not be an advantage? It would be 


fair to the employees and to you. I understand you have the responsibility of your 


department. If you have some employees who do not attend to their work properly, 
you should be able to dismiss them. At the same time they should have an opportunity 
of defending themselves. Would it not be very useful, and in the interests of the 
country to have a board of that nature, to whom you could make complaints when an 
employee was unsatisfactory, giving notice of such complaint to the employee, and 
leaving it to the board to dismiss if necessary ^! —A. I think there is something of that 
kind in the air. It seems to me that I saw something about that. 

Mr. Lone: We have not had the head of a single department come here and admit 
he saw anything like that going on. We hear that there is knitting going on in the 
offices, and that the men go marketing during working hours, and yet not a single head 
of a department has admitted that anything like that was going on. They seem to 
think it their duty to defend their staffs. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. What do you say in answer to these observations?—A. There is no truth in 


regard to doing marketing in our branch. 
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By Mr. Long: 

Q. There is nothing in your branch /—4A. No. 

Q. You may think that, but why not say that you do not know that any of these 
things happen ?—4A. Perhaps I had better qualify it by saying that. The clerks on the 
different floors in our branch have very strict rules about that and if there was any 
knitting going on, I think I would have heard about it; they would have told me. 
There was work of that kind done, I think, for the women's branch of the Civil Service 
Club. They used to get out sometimes, but our branch did not get out. They got out 
at four o'clock, but our branch did not. I do not think you can apply that to us at 
all. Another thing is, we are in the Union Bank building, and we are on five different 
floors. We start half-way in the building, near the small elevators, and we have the 
far side of each floor, and it is pretty hard. If we were more condensed, or all together 
in another building, it would be much easier to see everybody and see what is going 
on, but each man on each of these floors has strict instructions in regard to the coming 
and going of these clerks. 


By Mr. Archambault: 


Q. Did T understand you to say that you were not in favour of such a board of 
dismissal as I suggested?—A. No, I did not say that. I said I think I saw something 
about it coming up. 


Q. We want your opinion. Do you think it would be an advantage to. have such a 
board?—A. Yes, I think it would. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. It would take the opprobrium away ?—A. Yes, it would give the employer and 
the clerk both a chance to state their case. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. What about the general efficiency of the staff ?—A. I think the general efficiency 
is good. 

Q. If it were your own business, or you were working for a corporation, could you 
do the same amount of work with fewer officials, and do it equally well?—A. I think 
perhaps I could do it a little better. Some of the employees are perhaps people you 
would not have in your own business if you were free to choose them. 


By Mr. Mowat: 
Q. There is a difference between government and ordinary commercial business ?— 


A. Oh, yes. - 


By Mr. Charters: à 

Q. By a careful scrutiny could you eut off ten per cent and have equal efficiency? 
—A. I do not say so now. 

Q. Suppose you were in charge of a business of your own?—A. We have a great 
many women, and they do not give us the same service. I do not think that on the 
whole they are so satisfactory as the men. We cannot get men sometimes. 

Q. Do the women do the same work as well as the men?—A. Some are as efficient 
as the men. 

Q. Do they get the same pay?—A. Yes, some of them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Taking them as a whole?—A. There are only a few in the higher classes. That 
is recently, within the last year and a half or so. They were held back for years. 

Q. About how many money orders do you get into your branch in a day? Can 
you give us any information as to that?—-A. It varies. We have four terms, the 8th, 
the 15th, the 22nd and the end of the month. We get accounts from all over the 
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Dominion. These come in about the 10th for the term of the 8th, for instance. We 
have a great many orders probably in the last three days of the week. 

Q. Can you tell us about how many approximately ?—A. In a day? 

Q/ Yes?—A. That is rather guess work. I have jotted down here our money orders 
drawn on the States for the quarter ending 31st March, last. For January, February 
and March we issued four and a quarter million dollars. I am sorry I have not the 
numbers. 

Q. What I had in mind was to get an idea of the kind of work the sorters do. I 
find you have a staff, as recorded here, of thirty-one permanent sorters and seven 
temporary ?—A. We have two kinds of sorter. We sort them into provinces, and the 
number, and offices. That is divided up into register clerks, and they are marked off 
against the postmaster’s figures. The final sorting is when they are packed away in 
the boxes we have for them for future reference. 

Q. I notice that these permanent sorters have an average of 40-6 days’ absence. 
Seven temporaries have been appointed nearly all within the last two years, all but one. 
Why were these temporaries appointed? What was the condition which required 
temporary employees being appointed during the last two years?—A. We have had 
temporary sorters to replace some of the men who had gone to the front, and to keep 
up with the increase of the work. 

Mr. Lona: That seems to be the line of argument as to ale over-manning of the 
different departments. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have these temporaries been dispensed with when the men came back ?—A. The 
increase in the number of orders requires an occasional appointment. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make as to how these absences can be reduced? 
—A. I do think that the six days allowed now by the Commission is too much. I 
think three days are enough. 

Q. But these employees are sick when they are absent?—A. Are they sick? 


Mr. Mowat: That is the most significant answer we have had. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Is there a good deal of sickness about the time of the baseball matches?—A. 
No, I cannot say that I have noticed that. 


By Mr. Archambault: 


Q. If I understood you rightly, you said that if it was your own business you 
would get a better qualified staff than the staff you have now?—A. I would like to 
replace a few. 

Q. Could you get a better qualified staff at the same salaries that the staff are 
getting now ?—A. Salaries, of course, are up now, for everything costs so much to live. 
I could hardly say exactly what a fair salary is in connection with this. 

Q. You think you could get better qualified employees at the same salaries as are 
paid now? Supposing you take the view you would like to replace some of these 
men with qualified officials; could you get them at the same salary or price?—A. I 
would have to ask the Commission for anybody to replace these men. 

Q. That is not my question. Do you believe you could get men outside at the 
same salary as you are paying to those who are now in your employ, but better quali- 
fied servants ? 

Mr. CHARTERS: If you had full power to employ them?—A. I do not know. It 
is a question what they would want for their salary—I do not understand exactly. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are not familiar with outside salaries and what people performing the 


same service would get outside?—A. No. 
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Q. You have an idea what a man qualified for the service these men are render- 
ing is getting outside of your branch in the ordinary business?—A. It is hard to com- 


pare what they are doing outside and what they are doing in the Government. Our 


work for the most part is routine work which a person coming in will grasp àfter a 
certain number of months and become efficient and quick, while you take an outsider 
who wants to go into the Government, he might not be willing to work for the amount 
of money the Government will allow. They go in at $600, and even the returned 
soldiers are kicking at coming in at $600. 

Q. $600 a year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Everyone has to come in at that?—A. That is the minimum salary. It is a 
very rare occasion when they make any addition to it. 

Q. You do not mean to say that if you wanted an efficient man that you could 
not offer him more than $600 a year?—A. That is all we could offer him. He would 
get a bonus, if he was an unmarried man, of $150. 

Q. Do you mean to say that if you wanted a very effieient clerk to do your work, 
you could not offer him more than $750 to start with—a man with experience ?—4. T 
could not offer him anything. 

Q. But if you had the power; is that the fact?—A. You see in the service these 
men who are already in are coming up. That is they expect some day to do some work 
that is going to make them more important and help them get more money. The out- 
sider who comes in is green and does not know anything about the work, and has to 
learn it. It is hardly fair that I should bring in a man from outside and put him at a 
higher rate of salary than some of the men who are already there and working up for 
promotion or advancement. 


By Mr. Charters: 
Q. What did you give to the sorters last year?—-A. The sorters got $600 and a 
bonus of $150, or $250 if they are married. 
Mr. AncHAMBAULT: No wonder you cannot get efficient clerks for that salary. 
Mr. Cuarters: That is referring to minor clerks. 


By Mr. Archambault: 

Q. You have some clerks who are getting that salary ^?— 4, Yes. 

Q. Supposing you have to replace a man in that category, would you bring him 
in from the Civil Service Commission at that salary, a new man, or would you have to 
replace him by somebody who has been there for a while?—A. I would rather replace 
him by somebody I know had been there and understood the work—promote him. 


, 


By the Chairman: 
Q. As a matter of fact you have no authority to do that?—A. No, I have none. 
It is not my job hiring men. J ask for them as I think the inside work requires them, 
and then it is a matter of their own ability how they keep on. 


By Mr. Archambault: 


Q. Did you ever make a report to your deputy about the efficiency of your staff? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing a servant does not do his work properly, you ask to have him 
changed or suspended.—A. We have not had any suspensions for some time. 

Q. You just admitted that if it was your own business, you would change your 
stafi—replace them. That in my opinion means that you have some in your staff 
who are not efficient. You never made any complaint about that. Don’t you think 
you should have?—A. You mean by that the number of days’ leave? 

Q. Not only that but the ability to do the work properly —A. They are certainly 
not as good, one as the other. In a large staff like that you have some who are not as 
fast as the others. 
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Q. You never complained about that to your deputy. Have you the authority to 
do it?—A. Oh, yes, I suppose I could go to the deputy. 

Q. You admit there are some who are not efficient, and you do not complain 
about them although you have authority to do so.—A. I could complain to the deputy, 
I suppose, and say that this person was not doing all I thought he should, but what I 
mean is more on account of the sick leave than the efficiency in the work. They are 
all doing good work I think. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. J. G. Fortier, sworn: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your Branch?—A. I am Chief Clerk in charge of the Postal Note 
Division of the Post Office. 

Q. How many employees have you got?—A. Sixty-six in the division. We 
occupy two rooms, and about 42 under my direct supervision, and the balance are in 
another room, under an assistant. I made up a statement here of the number of 
days’ absence on account of illness during the calendar year 1917--18, and the total 
number of days for 1917 for illness is 1,499, and in 1918, 2,009, an increase of 510 in 
1918, and besides that, special leave of absence in 1917 was 205 days; 1918, 462 days, 
an increase of 257 days in 1918. The total increase of 1918 over 1917 was 767 days. 
I think that is mostly due to the Spanish influenza. The clerks were not only ill 
themselves with the influenza but perhaps their families were ill, and some volunteered 


to nurse when the city called for nurses. Of the staff of 66 there are 60 women. 


By Mr. Archambault: 


Q. What is the average absence for each employee?—A. For 1917 the average 
was 26, and for 1918, 37 days. That is in addition to the three weeks’ holidays. 


By Mr Charters: 
Q. How much compassionate leave was there in addition?—A. This includes 
everything. 
Q. What do you mean by special leave?—A. Such cases as illness in the family, 
or contagious disease when the clerk could not be allowed to come to the Department. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Were they excluded from the Department on account of influenza?—A. They 
could not come, the doctor gave them leave for the family. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. I start out with a prejudice against undue feminism. I think it is a pity that 
the civil service should be feminized to too great an extent. You say you have 60 


` women out of a staff of 662A. The reason is that probably 25 of them are sorters, 


and all our work is connected a ae the handling of postal notes, and some bank bills, 
and women can become experts and handle these quicker than the average man. 
Q. They are more deft?—A. Yes, there is no question about it. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Your employees generally are a pretty robust-looking Kent iuto Yes. 

Q. I notice that the female sorters in your braneh were absent on an average of 
54 days. There was one absent all the year without pay, but I am not including that 
one. The others, twenty sorters, are absent on an average 54 days. That is a good deal 
larger than the absence of the females in other work. What is there about that work, 
or what is there specially about these employees that would necessitate their absence? 
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—A. In the first place, we have a number of what might be called permanent invalids 
who ean always be counted upon to be absent each year for certain periods. 

Q. Why is that?—A. Whether it is since they went into the department or not, 
I do not know; but now they are in a poor state of health. 

Q. Are they put on certain work when they reach that stage?—A. Yes, they are 
mostly at low salaries. ( 
Q. Have you anything to sày as to your view concerning this amount of absence, 
whether it is justifiable or not?—A. I think most of it is justifiable. I think there are 
cases where perhaps the clerk stayed away longer than was necessary. 


By Mr. Archambault: 

Q. How do you know they are justified?—A. By the medical certificates they 
bring in. ^ 3 

Q. Do they bring in medical certificates if they are absent less than three days ?— 
A. No. 

Q. Are most of these absences less than three days?—A. No, these prolonged 
absences are for a month or two months at a time. So far as these occasional absences 
are concerned, they are only allowed a maximum of 14 days in any twelve months. 
If they exceed 14 days, they can only get their pay by an Order in Council. If they are 
a few days over the 14, they would have to get the Postmaster General's sanction. 

Q. That is absence without a medical certificate ?]—A. Yes, if it is only a few days. 
Tt is a very rare thing they are allowed full pay for their occasional absences where 
they exceeded 14 days. 

Q. I suppose the employees are aware that they can be absent for 14 days, and 
that they do not take any risk when they do not exceed that?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And they probably take advantage of it E Yes. 


By the Chairman : 
Q. Suppose the pay were deducted for the days they were absent, what effect would 
that have?—A. It would certainly reduce the number of days of sick leave. 


By Mr. Archambault: 


Q. Do you not think it would be well to have a medical certificate from every - 


servant who is absent/—4A. For each day? 

Q. For each day. That is, if they are absent one day or two days they should 
come back with a medical certificate?—A. I have always thought that this 14 days is 
taken advantage of by the women in the Postal Note division. The men are very 
rarely absent on account of illness. 


By the Chairman : 

Q. Would the best plan not be to have absolute strictness on the part of the head 
of the branch. We see from the results of the medical certificates that they are 
granted probably on many occasions when they should not be granted. If the head 
of the branch were very strict, and if there was some penalizing done, would it not 
be of greater advantage than asking for medical certificates?—A. I have always 
thought that the 14 days’ leave was granted as a humanitarian provision. 

Mr. AncHAMBAULT: I disagree with you, Mr. Chairman, if they are not sick they 
are not entitled to leave and they should have a medical certificate. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Supposing the Government made a contract with you to give you double the 
amount paid in salaries in your branch, could you get the work done with a consider- 
ably reduced staff and yet have the work as well done?—A. I think it is recognized 
that we are carrying women who are not wholly efficient for compassionate reasons. 
For instance, we have a widow with five children, and she is supporting herself and 
these children. 
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By Mr. Long: 
Q. How much is she getting?—A. About $800 a year. 
By Mr. Charters: , 


Q. That is all right, but could you do the work with fewer people ?—A. If it was 

not for these prolonged absences, we could do the work with fewer people. 
By Mr. Archambault: 

Q. I would like to have your opinion about this board of dismissal which I sug- 
gested. If you had any complaint to make against an employee, you could make the 
complaint to this board and give notice to the employee. The board would determine 
whether the employee should be penalized or not. Do you think that that would be an 
advantage?—A. I think there are cases where it would be very advantageous. 

Q. I understand that you have no authority to penalize or dismiss any employees? 
—A. None whatever. : 

Q. Whether he does right or wrong?—A. None whatever. 

Mr. Lone: That would be merely another case of passing the buck. You will 
never get efficiency until you get these men to realize that it is up to them to question 
these things. They would perhaps make themselves unpopular, and they do not want 
to do it. They would shove the responsibility on the board. 

Mr. ARCHAMBAULT: It seems to be very effective in the States. 


By Mr. Long: 


Q. I would like to know if his employees feel they can bluff him into accepting 
their story simply because they bring him a medical certificate?—A. It is really not 
left to us to distinguish. 

Q. You are helpless under the regulations, and they know it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they take advantage of it?—4A. They have to satisfy 

Q. The regulations, not you?—A. The Deputy Minister. 

Q. But the Deputy Minister tells us that you are in charge of your branch, and if 
you are not satisfied with the procedure, it is up to you to tell him. He says he is 
responsible. That is the trouble we are up against, and you are not helping us one 
bit?^—A. I am not at the head of a branch; I am at the head of a division attached to 
the Accountant’s Branch. The Accountant is the head of the branch. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. But he depends on you for the supervision of your division ?—4A. Yes. 
By Mr. Long: 


Q. You supervise these medical certificates ?—4A. Yes. ` 

Q. And if they pass you they are all right?—4A. They often go to the head of the ` 
branch first and he passes them over to me. All I know is that they have been granted 
sick leave. 


Mr. Robert FowLER, sworn: 
By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you prepared a statement for the committee?—A. I can make a statement 
personally in regard to the branch. I took charge of the Dead Letter Branch on 16th 
April. 

By Mr. Charters: 

Q. This year?—4A. Yes. On taking charge, I found there were altogether 116 on 
the staff, 45 in Ottawa, and the rest situated at Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Edmonton, Regina and Vancouver. 

Q. We are making inquiry only as regards the inside service?—A. These are all 
supposed to be in the inside service. The whole Dead Letter Office belongs to the inside 
service, although in our office we have a considerable number of outside servants. 
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Q. In the Bill which was introduced two days ago, the distinction is abolished. 
Tt is a question whether we should be limited by our order of reference 2—A. Under the 
present Act, the Dead Letter Branch forms part of the inside service. 

Q. Although they may not be located in Ottawa?—A. Yes. In all the offices there 
are certain employees who are employed in the Dead Letter Office, who are paid from 
the outside service vote. I found the branch in a pretty deplorable state. f 

Q. In April last?—A. Yes. I made a report to the Deputy Minister which 
perhaps I might as well read. I was Assistant Deputy Minister for three years, and f 
know something about it. In the early part of March, the Deputy Minister advised 
me that I was to be appointed Superintendent of the Dead Letter Branch. I had heard 
something about the condition of affairs in that branch, and I asked for permission to 
make enquiries as to whether there should be any changes before I took possession. I 
made these enquires, and on 2rd March, 1919, I made this report. (Reads) :— 


As suggested on Saturday last I have now had an opportunity of looking 
over the offices comprised in the Dead Letter Branch, and if ever there was a 
branch which required reorganization this one certainly does and I can only 
express surprise thaf it has been possible for the work to be done with any 
degree of satisfaction under the existing conditions. "These remarks, however, 
are in no way to be construed as any criticism of the Superintendent who has 
been working under such adverse conditions for so long. past. 

The room at present occupied by the Superintendent is nothing more than 
a wash room, his desk being on one side of two wash basins, that of his confi- 
dental clerk being on the other side of the same wash basins. The remainder 
of the staff, numbering between 35 to 40, are housed in a room which is suit- 
able for not more than eight or ten people at the most. The office is now so 
congested with old and dilapidated desks, tables, tin boxes, old bags and other 
articles that it is next to impossible to walk through the office, and certainly 
impossible for it ever to be clean. The office is filthy, unhealthy and not in a 
suitable or fit condition for any one to work in. 

As you have asked me to take charge of the branch on the 1st April I 
therefore wish to make certain suggestions which are absolutely necessary to be 
carried out before the office can be reorganized and operated in an efficient 
manner. 

10. The office now occupied by the Chief Draughtsman could be used for 
the Superintendent. A partition partly of wood, and partly of glass should be 
erected half way across the room, thereby making two rooms, one for the 
Superintendent and one for his confidential clerk. On account of the mass of 
valuable registered matter this part of the work should be kept distinctly 
separate from the ordinary matter, and only those clerks who are directly con- 
nected with the registered matter should have access to that part of the office 
where it is kept and recorded. It is therefore necessary to divide the main work 
of the office into two divisions, namely, ordinary matter and registered matter. 
Adjoining the office intended to be set aside for the Superintendent is a large 
room which is now used once every three months for holding examinations. on 
the Postal Guide, each examination occupying half a day only. This room 
could be used for that part of the staff dealing with the ordinary matter, and 
there would be sufficient accommodation for twenty or twenty-five clerks and 
could be communicated with that of the Superintendent by means of a door 
being made between the lath and plaster wall separating his office from this room. 

At the end of this room is another lath and plaster partition through which 
a door could be made to communicate with the office now in use, which is only 
sufficient to accommodate the necessary number of clerks dealing with the 
registered mail. At the present time there is not one single ledger desk in the 
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office, and the mass of detail makes it absolutely necessary for many new ledgers 
to be opened dealing with the receipt and disposal of many articles which are 
returned to the Dead Letter Office, and the part of the office which I recommend 
to be set aside for registered matter is the vault. This vault at the present time 
is filthy, untidy, and in a muddled condition, and one of the first duties will be 
to have the contents of this vault thoroughly checked over and recorded. A 
large amount of material which is deposited in there can be taken out and 
stored elsewhere. In addition to these two main branches, there are also the 
.foreign mails and censored mails. "There is a staff of 37 employees, many of 
whom are old. Few only can be considered as up to date and with sufficient 
initiative and energy to deal quickly and accurately with this partieular kind 
of work. As, in my opinion, the registered: matter entails great responsibility, 
it will be absolutely necessary for me to have there an offieial who is young, 
healthy, and has the ability and energy to tackle this branch of the work. At 
the present time there is no one on.the staff suitable, and it is only fair and 
reasonable that I should have someone in whom I have complete confidence, 
both as to integrity and who possesses the qualities above mentioned. I would 
like to explain the staff itself. In the head office in Ottawa there are 24 
permanent employees in the inside service. Of those 24, 5 of them are 
absolutely unsuited for that class of work, and those 5 are all women. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In what way are they unsuited?—A. They are not sufficiently competent to 
do that work. The work that has to be done there is in connection with all dead 
matter, and letters have to be opened, very often of avery confidential nature, some 
containing value. Afterwards they have to be entered in various ledgers, and it is 
impossible to put a woman on to these ledgers. The ledgers are as big as this desk, 
and they require to have a man to carry the ledgers round, and in work of that kind, 
where there is a tremendous lot of books around, you cannot put women on it. Then 
there is one messenger; that makes six. That leaves 18. ‘Out of the other 18, eight 
of them are women, which leaves 10 men on the staff, including myself. 


1 By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Ten out of how many?—A. Out of 24 permanent. In addition to the 
permanent there are 21 temporaries. 


By the Chairman : 

Q. These figures do not quite agree with the statement here. There are 35 in 
this statement.—4A. You have the outside and inside mixed together. 

Mr. Mowat: There are 45 in Ottawa?—A. Yes. ‘Olf the temporaries there are 
91. and of these temporaries the majority are women. 

Q. What is the average salary of the temporaries?—A. The average salary of ghe 
temporaries is $626, plus $250 bonus allowance, in my opinion a sufficient salary 
for them. / 

Q. $50 a month ?—4A. Yes. 


By Mr. Long: 
Q. Sufficient for what they do?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Archambault: 


Q. Do they give all their time?—A. Yes, they are women. That would be $876. 
That is $70 a month. It is a good salary for a woman. When I took charge of the 
office there was not a single stenographer in the place, and we have eight branch 
offices, and there was not an auditor. The clerks had to write their own letters in 
pen and ink. 


\ 
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By the Chairman: 

' Q. Any reason why there were no stenographers $— A. It seems, as far as I can 
gather from the former superintendent, that the office has been generally neglected. 
Tt is out of the central building, and on the fourth floor in the Post Office, and there 
it has been for 15 or 20 years, and no one ever goes near there. 


By Mr. Charters: 
Q. It is a dead place?—A. Yes. The staff, as I said before, are of a very limited 
capacity. Since I took charge I have asked for additional help. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Could you give the committee any special reason why this staff should be in 
this condition ?—A. I think it has been a dumping-ground to put people in who either 
want a position or whom they cannot put anywhere else. 


By Mr. Long: 

Q. Perhaps one man going into another man's department might be impressed 
with the same idea of the condition of affairs?—A. I would be sorry to have any one 
come into my branch when I took charge of it. There was not a ledger fit to see. As 
soon as I took the position I recommended a responsible man to come there to assist 
me, and the reason I recommended him was this, that before I was made private 
secretary of the Postmaster General I had a young man, Mr. MeEachern, in the staff 
branch, and I trained him myself, When I was appointed private secretary to 
Mr. Pelletier, he took my place in the branch. This man was appointed by the 
Commission. He took second place in the examinations. He started from the bottom, 
and since entering the service he has learned the French language fluently. 

Mr. AncHAMBAULT: Hear, hear. 

WirNESS: I agree. If more would learn the French language, we would get along 
much better. That man can talk French like a Frenchman. When he came into my 
office in 1913 he could not talk a word. Up to the present, however, I have not got 
him. On the 25th April, I made two applications to the Deputy Postmaster General, 
one for a stenographer and the other for a filing clerk. I may as well tell you that 
in this branch there is not a file of any kind. Since I took charge, there has not been 
a file, because I have not got the material to make it up, unless I could do it myself. 
You will understand what this means when I tell you that last year it is estimated that 
as nearly as possible, although we cannot prove the statement, as they never kept 
accounts, 2,477,375 dead letters returned to the office. Of these, 233,000 came from the 
British Post Office, 154,000 from the United States, 18,000 from the British colonies 
and foreign countries, 38,500 books and packets. There were 1,000,000 dead letters 
returned from Canadian post offices, 32,000 registered dead letters, that is, letters con- 
taining value; there were 11,000 special letters returned from the various post offices. 
Tf a letter were sent to you in Ottawa and had the wrong address, they return it and 
we deal with it. There were 18,000 ordinary letters which were found to contain 
value, either in cash, money orders, or bank notes; and there were 598,000 letters 
which had to be dealt with because of insufficient address. 


By the Chairman: i 


Q. Have you any statement showing the value of the contents in these registered 
and other letters?—A. I have not an exact statement for the reason that before I 
went to the branch they did not keep accounts. Since I went we have started a com- 
plete statement, a detailed report, so that on any day we can explain to any one the 
situation in regard to any dead letter matter. This sheet has to balance. If we get 
a million letters, this sheet has to balance at the end of each month, just the same as 
a bank balance. Before this, there was no balance; they had to make up as best they 
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could. Every letter that is destroyed now is recorded. There is a record of every 
single letter that goes into that office; it does not matter where it comes from, or what 
it contains, we have a record, so that we can stand any criticism of any kind. 


By Mr. Mowat: 

Q. What did they do in the old days?—A. They destroyed them wholesale. 

Q. What is the use of keeping alive dead matter?—A. Supposing I wrote a letter 
to England containing five dollars. If it comes back, it must be dealt with at the 
Dead Letter Office. Suppose you write a letter from Ottawa to wherever you live. 
It may not contain value, but it may be of importance, and if the letter does not reach 
its destination, you come to the Dead Letter Office and ask if we have it. We can tell 
you whether we have it or not; before they could not tell you. 

Q. If I write a letter to the wrong address why should I come bothering you?—A. 
We can tell you in five minutes. 

Q. Look at the staff you have to keep?—A. It does not require a larger staff; the 
staff is the same as before. 

Q. It looks like a duplication of work?—4A. If we cannot trace letters, we have to 
destroy them. The point is that we should keep some record of the letters destroyed. 


By Mr. Charters: , 


Q. You say that when you were appointed the staff was inferior?—A. Yes. 

Q. What have you done to make it more efficient; have you made any dismissals? 
—A. No, I brought the matter to the attention of the Deputy Postmaster General, 
that there were at least 15 people who were little or no good. 

Q. What was the result?—A. He agreed with me. 

Q. What happened?—A. That was all there was to it. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. When was that report made to him?—A. When I made these two applications 
for additional help, that was on the 20th April. I went there personally, and there 
is no question about what took place, because there happened to be another man there. 
That was the 25th April. At that time I asked for a stenographer and a filing clerk, 
and I told him then that I had 15 people on that staff whom I considered little more 
than useless. He said: “ I quite agree with you." I said they ought never to have 
been put there. 


By Mr. Archambault: 
Q. Did you make a written recommendation to that effect?—A. No, I told him 
personally. 
By Mr. Charters: 


Q. If they were dismissed how many would you ask to have appointed to do their 
work?—A. If I had five good people, I could do the work of these fifteen. In fact, 
personally I would rather have ten efficient people than 35. 


By Mr. Mowat: 
Q. Among the 15 are there any widows supporting five children mms I do not 
think I have any woman in my branch who supports five children. 
By Mr. Charters: 
Q. Have you any women whose husbands are in the service also?-—A. I have one, 
temporary. 
By Mr. Long: 


Q. Why are there so many temporary THO We had to get these because 
there was such an overflow of letters. The staff was unsatisfactory and inefficient from 
the commencement and to cope with the thing at all they had to get these temporary 
people in, aud some of the temporary people are a good deal better than the permanents. 
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By Mr. Archambault: 

Q. They give more work?—A. We have 50,000 letters in the office now. We have 
12,000 letters that have been censored, all containing value. There may be $200,000 
worth of value in these letters, letters addressed to Austria and the States and other 
countries. That is not proper work for a sorter to do. 


By Mr. Mowat: L 
Q. You require educated persons?—A. Certainly. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are there any of these old people that can be dispensed with?—A. I have an 
old gentleman there who does his work very well, but he is over 80. He is a very good 
old fellow. 


By Mr. Mowat: 
Q. I suppose he could not live if he lost his pay?—A. He is only getting $1,300 a 
year, and he is an excellent official. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is he included in the 1527—4. Yes, but sooner or later he has got to go. 


By Mr. Archambault: 

Q. Are there any absences in your department?—4A. So far as absence is concerned, 
there is no question that it is abused. I found it so when I went to this branch, and I 
put my foot down at once. The system we adopted was this: A time book is made up 
at ten o'clock. My confidential clerk reports to me who is absent. They are at once 
communicated with by telephone. If they are not at home, they are marked absent 
without leave. The next day they have to give a written explanation as to their absence. 
If this written explanation is not satisfactory, I take the responsibility upon myself 
to disallow it. Of course, under the Civil Service regulations we have to get a medical 
certificate after six days. If the medical certificate is not satisfactory in my opinion, 
T take the responsibility, and I do not recommend it. Since I went to the branch I 
have not had any medical certificates that have not been satisfactory, but when I was 
acting Deputy Minister one man brought a medical certificate stating that he had been 
suffering from appendicitis for seven days. I disallowed it. 


By Mr. Mowat: 

Q. Why?—4A. Well, appendicitis for seven days did not appeal to me. I think he 
said he had an operation. It was unreasonable. Another man had a certificate to the 
effect that he had typhoid fever, and he was away for eight days with typhoid fever. I 
erossed that out. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Suppose it was appendicitis without an operation?—A. Yes, but in this case 
I think he said he had an operation. Another case I had was that of a man recom- 
mended for employment in the department. The doctor gave him a medical certifi- 
eate that he was in perfect health, but on the second day the Superintendent reported 
that he was spitting blood in the office. I suspended the man from duty right away, 
and I got in touch with the doctor. He told me that the man was in rapid con- 
sumption. That shows the value of some medical certificates we get. ‘This is the 
practice. I think one of the members of the Committee suggested that they should 
have a medical certificate in every case even for a day's absence. The trouble is 
this: The doctor says: * Give me a dollar and I will write you out a prescription." 
In Montreal we had a very good system. We had a student on the staff who was a 
medical man; he had taken his medical degree. We gave him a small promotion 
which brought his salary up to $1,200 and we gave him nothing to do but to examine 
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the elerks in the office, so that directly a man was reported ill we packed this man off 
to his house at once. What happened? Our absences practically ceased in Montreal. 
They used to be 120 to 125 within a month, and they went down to 35. If a man 
was not in the office, we cut off his pay. 


By Mr. Charters: 

Q. What department was that?—A. The General Post Office. This absence is 
abused. There is another practice which is adopted and on which I put my foot when 
I was Assistant Deputy Minister. A lot of the women got into the habit of staying 
away one or two days every month. We put the kibosh on that. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Is that not due to nature?—A. We are not responsible for nature. If we are 
going to allow that, every one is going to take advantage of it. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It is not necessary in every case?—A, No. 
By Mr. Archambault: 

Q. In some cases it is?—A. Yes. 


The Committee adjourned. 


Fripay, June 13, 1919. 


The committee met at 11 o’clock, Mr. Steele in the chair. 
Mr. Roperr Fowter’s examination continued. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your examination started yesterday, you have already been sworn, will you 
now continue your statement to the committee? 


Mr. Fowren: If you will allow me, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one or 
two extra statements in regard to the Dead Letter Branch. I had such a short notice 
to appear before you yesterday that I had no opportunity of preparing more 
thoroughly one or two points in regard to the staff, and I would like to have the 
opportunity of putting it on evidence. 

First of all I would like to state that the two best officials in the branch are third 
division men, and that under the existing legislation there is absolutely no chance 
of improving their position. One is a French Canadian, the other is an Englishman, 
and both of them are the most efficient servants I have come across since my con- 
nection with the service. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. How long have they been in the service?—A. Mr. Thomas Higgerty has been 
in the service for nearly twenty years and his salary is $1,300, the maximum, in 
addition to that he receives $150 bonus. He has taken charge of all the valuable 
matter in the Dead Letter office, which approximately means at the present time 
$500,000. In my opinion he is absolutely irreplaceable for what he does. 

Q. Do you know whether he is married?—A. No, sir, he is a single man 38 years 
of age, he came into the service young, which is decidedly the best policy. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Before you leave that, what are the obstacles in the way of his promotion ?— 
A. He cannot pass the second division examindtion; he has been in the service so 


long you cannot expect a man to do so, 
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Q. That is his literary education is such that he cannot pass the examination ?2— 
A. In fact I doubt whether I could pass it myself without preparing for it for six 
months, and I am a graduate myself. 

Q. Any other obstacles?—A. None at all. The other gentleman has been in the 
service for nearly 19 years. In my opinion he is the most efficient man in the branch. 
He has a complete knowledge of the work, and has the ability to bring his knowledge 
into effect. He understands both languages very thoroughly, and he is receiving 
a salary of $1,300, the maximum, plus $250 bonus, being a married' man, and he is con- 
fronted with the same obstacle—second division examination. He has a wife and five 
children to support. This is a most conspicuous case, where we are not in a position 
to reward ability. Both these men were brought into the service by the proper channels. 
I mean not by political influence in any way. 

Q. Unless an employee can pass the Second Division examination he cannot 
be promoted to any position ?—A. He cannot get out of the third class. 

Q. No matter what ability he has?—A. Unless we have an opportunity of reclassi- 
fying him under the reclassification, we do not know. We are absolutely in the 
dark. We have not been consulted at all. 

; By Mr. Loggie: j 

Q. And the maximum of the third class is what?—A. $1,300. It used to be 
$1,200, and was increased $100 in the last Act of Parliament. I mentioned yesterday 
in regard to the number of the staff who could be dispensed with as being, not 
exactly inefficient, but we could do without them, and I would like to point out that 
twelve of these people have been dumped into that branch from some other branch. 
I do not say that was because they were absolutely useless, but in many cases because 
the other branches did not want them, and the worst aspect of that is this: that last 
year when legislation was introduced into Parliament and passed enabling certain 
clerks who had passed the old qualifying examination to be promoted beyond the 
third division, the two people who were promoted under that legislation were two 
people who had been put into that branch from other branches, therefore prejudicing 
ihe chances of those who had been there all their years of service, which to my mind 
is an injustice. 

Q. That is, the number of promotions is necessarily limited?—A. Yes. 

Q. If two new employees were promoted, there would be less prospects for 
the old ones?—A. I will explain to you, sir. When this legislation was brought in the 
Minister of Finance was not aware of the number of clerks we had in that particular 
position—that is the number of those who had passed the first qualifying examination 
—and when we prepared our estimates to cover the salaries of these people, we had 
to provide for 64 people, and the Minister of Finance was somewhat scared at the 
sight of it, and he said in discussion, “I can only allow you 32,” and we had to divide 
the promotions between the two divisions, and the dead letter office was allowed to 
have so many, I think it was four, two of these were made in the head office, and the 
two promotions that were made were two of the people who had been brought to that 
branch from another branch; one case in particular where the person could not get 
on in the other branch, and was removed either because of dissatisfaction or some little 
friction. 

By Mr. Charters: 

Q. You say that twelve were dumped in from other branches; dumped in 
by whom —A. I suppose they were dumped in by the Deputy Postmaster General. It 
could not be any one else. He would be the controlling authority. 

By Mr. Mowat: 

Q. Do you mean from another branch of the postal service or from another 

branch of the !Civil Service?—A. Another branch of the postal service. -I know where 


they came from. [Some of these are included in the 15 that I said I could do without. 
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By Mr. Charters: 


Q. What about their ages?—A. The person whom I refer to as receiving thia 
promotion is 53 years of age. [She is a lady, and I find out from the record that her 
attendance is very irregular in this way; she is on duty for three days and stops away 
a day, comes back for another three days, and stops away for half a day. Now, my 
experience is that that is a more serious condition than the person who stops away 
altogether. !She is working on a register, and it means if she is away that work stops. 

Q. Have you made complaint about that?—A. No, I have not made a complaint. 

Q. Why?—A. For this reason: On the 95th April I made a general complaint, 
as I stated yesterday, that my staff was not suitable and that there were 15 I could do 
without. ‘When I went to the branch I asked for an efficient clerk whom I could train 
as a chief clerk in the office, but that has not been dealt with yet at all, although it 
was over two months ago. Since that date I have also asked for a filing clerk which 
is absolutely essential to the office. That has been ignored—in fact it has been 
refused. I have also asked for a stenographer. I understand that after a month's 
consideration that was granted, although I have not received the stenographer yet. 

Q. You say there was no filing system in the branch?—A. No. 

: Q. How did you get along? I suppose the documents were piled away ?—A. The 
documents were piled in a clerk’s basket. It is in exactly the same condition as when 
I came into the service first in 1910, into the city branch. They had no filing system 
there, and in the course of a few months I opened myself 17,000 files. You cannot 
run any branch service unless you have a proper filing system, or any business under- 
taking. You cannot possibly run it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Supposing I wanted to get information from some correspondence which was 
had through the Dead Letter Branch two years ago, how could you get it?—A. I am 
afraid I cannot give it to you, because I understand the retiring superintendent 
destroyed every document he had. That is what I am informed—not at my suggestion, 
because I have asked for certain papers and they have ‘been destroyed, but I know this 
much that when the department asked the superintendents in the early part of this 
year to make recommendations for promotions that in several cases the clerks who 
were eligible for promotion were reported as having been absent and in one case I 
noticed this morning 114 days, in one year, and there were several other cases where 
the leave of absence was nearing or just about that time. My opinion is that if a 
person is away for 114 days in one year he is practically useless to the office, whether 


‘absent from illness or not. 
Q. Was the party ill?—A. He was ill, it was a genuine case of illness. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Temporary illness might be overlooked?—A. Yes. I think that the superin- 
tendents of branches should be given a certain amount of latitude to run their branches, 
because in the branch you take the men who are efficient, if I say Mr. Landre you come 
back and stop till 10 o'clock to-night he would be the first man to say yes at once. 
To a man of that calibre if you overwork him you must give him some consideration. 

Q. In relation to this matter of filing, how can you trace anything without filing? 
What system have you?—A. We have not any system. 

Q. How can a letter or document be found /—A. We would just simply’ have to 
inquire whether any person wrote the letter. The present system is that when we 
write a letter and it annoys me every time I write a letter, we pay to the man to whom 
it is written “Please in your answer send back this letter. Supposing I wrote a 
lawyer and got him to send back the letter, it is absurd on the face of it. 


By Mr. Mowat: 
Q. In that case he has no record to turn to?—A. He has no record, of course. 
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By the Chairman: : 

Q. That is under this system we have one, two, or three, or half a dozen clerks 
set to searching these things, and the time of several clerks is taken up in looking up 
anything which, if a proper system had been adopted, would be found immediately ?— 
A. ‘Yes, the system adopted is that the office is divided into several branches and each 
clerk has his particular class of work, and as far as I am concerned if a letter comes 
in we know which clerk would have to do with that particular work, and one way of 
tracing that correspondence is to go to him and ask him if he has it. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. It is the old pigeon-hole system that was in vogue for years and under that an 
efficient clerk could find anything but not so quickly as under the modern system ?— 
A. Quite right. In a large office I think the filing clerk is one of the most important 
men in the office. Now in regard to the absences one of the members of the committee 
who is not here to-day, was suggesting yesterday, or was trying to ascertain from one 
of those giving evidence, I think it was Mr. Grout, as to whether there should be a 
board to deal with dismissals. My opinion in regard to that is that the superintendent 
at the present time is not endowed with sufficient authority. They are put in charge 
of a branch, take for instance Mr. Grout, who has a branch of nearly 300 people. He 
should take charge of that branch and if in his opinion a man should be dismissed or 
suspended let him dismiss him with the right for the man to appeal to this board 
against the decision. In nine cases out of ten the decision would never be appealed 
but im the tenth case there may be some question as to whether the superintendent is 
right in dismissing the official. 

Q. The superintendent might have, not exactly a spite, but a dislike of the man 
on account of being irritated by the man’s manner; the man might be very efficient but 
irritating in his manner, and it would be unjust for him to be dismissed because of 
that?—A. The same thing applies to promotion. There may be cases where the 
official is competent, but his manner does not meet with the sympathy of his superin- 
tendent; that man now cannot go ahead; he is lost, he kas no chance whatever for 
promotion. i 

Q. I consider that to be dreadfully unjust.—A. It is unjust there is no question 
about it. 

By Mr. Charters: 


Q. How would you remedy it?—4A. This way, there should be co-operation in the 
service, all promotions in the service should be decided upon and should be considered 
by all the superintendents and the administrative heads, the Deputy Postmaster 
General, and the Assistant Deputy Postmaster General, by meeting together. I am 
going to bring to your attention before I am through one or two cases of promotion 
which have been withheld and which would not have been withheld if that system had 
been adopted, where efficiency is now being blocked. 

By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Do it now, will you, Mr. Fowler; it is so difficult unless we follow a thing up 
at the time it is mentioned?—A. I will read the correspondence. On the 6th of 
February last I wrote a letter. 

Q. That is before you went into the Dead Letter office2—A. Yes, I was Assistant 
Deputy Minister at the time. I wrote the following letter :— 

* February & 1919. 
“The Honourable Dr. RocHE, 
* Chairman, Civil Service Commissioners, 
“ Ottawa. 


“Dear Dr. Rocug,—When conversing with you on Monday afternoon last, 
in regard to the reclassification and promotion of employees in this department, 
my intention was to offer suggestions in order that those most deserving on 
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account of merit, should receive recognition and stated that in regard to the 
reclassifieation and certain promotions which had been made I had not had a 
chance to offer my opinion. I just mentioned a moment or two ago that there 
was no co-operation in the department, that promotions were never considered 
before the superintendents and the heads of the department together. Since the 
19th October, 1915, I know of no single occasion upon which the superintendents 
and administrative heads have met together. | 

* In order to impress you with what I had in my mind, I mentioned the 
case of Mr. Atwater, who is clerk in charge of the Enquiry Branch, anc I am 
enclosing herewith copies of the various memoranda in regard to his case, 
from which you will see that his promotion had been long pressed for before it 
was actually granted. This man, for years, has been practically in charge of 
a branch and I again repeat the opinion state in my memoranda, which opinion 
was held by Mr. Fiset when he was acting as Assistant Deputy Postmaster 
General, and which I venture to say was the opinion of all the responsible 
officials of this department, that Mr. Atwater should have received his pro- 
motion long before he did. 

* Another object in bringing up his ease was that if I had been consulted 
in regard to the reclassification I would have certainly submitted to the Civil 
Service Commissioners the strongest recommendation that the work over which 
he is responsible should be formed into a separate branch, and that he should 
be at the head of it. Before his last promotion was made, which was more than 
two years after it had been recommended by Mr. Fiset, and approved of by the 
Postmaster General in the presence of Mr. Fiset and myself, I had to person- 
ally consult Dr. Shortt in regard to this man’s claims and Dr. Shortt had no 
hesitation in agreeing with my conclusions. Had the promotion been made 
at that time—and it was possible for it to have been done—and was even con- 
templated as shown by the draft of the report to council prepared at that time, ` 
he would have been considerably in advance of the salary he is now receiving. 

“Tn order to illustrate how thoroughly I took up this question of promotions 
when an opportunity arose, I also send copies of the memoranda which took 
place at the time of the promotion of Mr. W. E. McEachern. 

“That is the man that I have asked to be transferred to my branch. 

* As I stated to you on Monday afternoon, I do not wish you to misconstrue 
the purport of my bringing this general matter to your attention. It was done 
in no antagonistic spirit and only for the purpose of assisting the Commissioners 
in seeing that promotions are properly made. With a great portion of the 
employees of this department I have had personal experience, and certain of 
them look to me to see that I will protect their interests. 

“There are other cases án the department which I would like to be allowed 
to bring to your attention, but in view of certain proceedings which I understand 
are pending, I will for the moment ask to be allowed to defer any ,further 
remarks. 

“Thanking you for the courtesy of allowing me to place these matters 
before you, 

“ Believe me to remain, 
“Yours truly, 


“Assistant Deputy Postmaster General.” 


Now this man at that time was in charge of the Enquiry Branch, he is not a superin- 
tendent but a clerk, in charge of the Enquiry Branch, and he has a staff of something 
like between 50 or 60 employees. 

Q. Your object in referring to this special case is to illustrate the system, it is not 
a personal matter ?—A. Yes, there is nothing personal in this matter at all, it is just 


the system. 
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By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. What was his salary at the time you speak of ?—A. At the time I speak of his 
salary was $1,700 a year. 

Q. And he was in charge of 60 people?—A. Yes, and worse than that he had three 
men in his office getting $2,100 a year, and these men were his subordinates. 

Q. He was not persona grata with the Deputy Minister?—A. Well, I do not think 
he was, I do not think he was although the Deputy Minister had stated to the contrary. 
I am saying that he is in charge of this branch and out of 13 branches in the Post 
Office Department I think his branch is the best conducted of any, it is absolutely 
efficient. 

Q. Do you know whether this is a married man?—A. Yes, he is. 

Q. How many children?—A. He has not got any. 

Q. Because I have before me always this latest estimate as to what is necessary to 
support a small family, of six, and it is $1,640; now here is a man in charge of a branch 
only getting $1,700?—4. Yes. Now with regard to women my experience with women 
is that they are the best workers in the service when they have children living. A 
woman with four or five children is generally the best in the office. 

Q. Have you any such?—A. I have two, in my office. One has two children and 
she is a first class official. Another has two children, is about 32 years of age, and she 
is a first class clerk. 

Q. Where is her husband?—A. Dead, both of them are dead. They are widows. 

By Mr. Long: 

Q. Have you any married women working in your department whose husbands 
are also in the service?—A. Not in the service. I have only one, a temporary official 
who is an excellent official and whose husband is living in England, and cannot sup- 
port her. I was going to explain about Mr. Attwater. I think his branch is one of the 
most efficient in the postal service, and he, himself, to my mind, has more knowledge 
than any other official in the postal service, I think, inside or outside. : 

Q. What do you mean by all this, what is your suggestion?—A. What I mean 
is this, that I think where there is a case of conspicuous ability it should be recognized 
and should have been recognized long ago. That is what I want to impress upon the 
committee, and it is clearly a case of conspicuous ability; we have not too many of 
these men in the service and what is going to happen is this—I know what is going 
to happen—if this man gets an offer from the outside world he is going to take it. 

Q. You are really protesting agairist the reduction of all to a dead level?—A. 
The reason I make this statement is that I think ability should be recognized. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. You think this system is at fault?—4A. The.system is at fault. 

Q. What is your proposition to amend it?—A. I will just get a little further. 
When this man’s promotion was made I personally had to go to the different superin- 
tendents and place the matter before them and ask them to withhold any recommenda- 
tions for promotion, it was not me myself, ‘but it was a recognized case of ability that 
should be recognized by the superintendents and men, such as the accountant, Mr. 
Glover, who is a very able man in the department, agreed he would make no more 
recommendations for promotion in this branch until this promotion was actually 
put through. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This, of course, is an individual case, Mr. Fowler, which may or which may 
not illustrate the system. I can understand an individual case occurring. But can 
you give us an individual case which is the result of the system? You can under- 
stand that a man might be neglected in the promotions, but it might be for some other 
reason?—A. What I was going to say is this, to suggest where perhaps a case like this 
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could be overcome. I was saying that if before promotions were made, they were 
considered by all the superintendents, who, to my mind, are all equal, they are all part 
of the whole organization, there are twelve of them, if these promotions were discussed 
before the superintendents and not left in the hands of one man who never goes into 
the branches, who never enters the branches at all, then the civil servants or the 
postal servants would have some chance of having their claims settled. Now the way 
these promotions are made known is after they have been made, they are made to 
start with and the servants themselves are absolutely in the dark, they do not know 
it. Supposing there is a promotion to 1-B, $2,100 to $2,800; no one has the slightest 
idea when that promotion is going to be dealt with, and no clerk, however efficient 
he is, has an opportunity to put in his claim. 

Q. Would there be any necessity if the individual clerk were deserving of promo- 
tion for him to put in a claim?—A. No, sir, but this is the position: you take in our 
department where we have a staff of 800 employees and there are a number of these 
employees doing very valuable work, but they are never seen, they are locked up, 
their work does not necessarily bring them before the administrative officers of the 
department. 

‘`Q. But the head of the branch would know their ability ?—A. Yes, the head of the 
braneh would know their ability. 

By Mr. Mowat: 

. Q. Under rule 30 of the Civil Service Commission the promotions are to be made 
on the recommendations of the deputy head, and in order to enable the deputy head 
anc the Commission to judge of the relative merits of clerks recommended for pro- 
motion there shall be kept in each department a record of the conduct and efficiency 
of.all officers, clerks and employees below Grade B, First Division. These records 
shall be kept on file and copies shall be sent to the Commission every six months. 
Is not that regulation sufficient?—A. No, that is not sufficient in dealing with pro- 
motion. You may have 50 people in an office who are all efficient, and that list 
would not assist you for one moment-in dealing with promotion. 


By Mr. Long: > 


Q. What would?—A. You have got to get a evidence first-hand from the 
Superintendent, but my point is this—— 


By Mr. Mowat: 

Q. I would think it would be the Superintendent in that branch—that it would be 
the Superintendent’s record of the conduct and efficiency of these people.—A. But 
supposing you have one promotion to give and you have 50 people who are profieient. | 
'That would not help you. 

Q. You are advocating collaboration between the superintendents ?2—A. Co- 
operation in the service, and there is absolutely no co-operation in the Post Office 
Department. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. When a promotion is required the needs of the service should be consulted — 

A. Yes. 
By Mr. Mowat: 

Q. Do you mean to say in the absence of collaboration, favouritism prevails ?— 
A. I do not say it is intentional favouritism. It is possible for favouritism to exist, 
and I will tell you why. There are certain branches where the work naturally comes 
before the administrative heads more than other branches. Take for instance the 
staff branch. ‘The Superintendent of the Staff Branch has to continually consult 
with the administrative heads and the same with the railway mail service. But now 
we will get back to the Money Order Branch, the Savings Bank Branch and the 
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Accountants Branch. Those branches, though they are just as important as the other 
branches I have mentioned, the nature of their work does not make it necessary for 
the various officials to come in touch with the administrative heads. That being so, 
the knowledge the administrative heads get of the service is almost confined to those 
people they come in touch with. If there is no co-operation, well then the claims of 
those other men who are locked up are not advertised at all, and I think this system 
of promotion could be overcome if the heads of the department and the administrative 
heads diseussed these promotions by way of a committee or a board. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. The head of one branch, however, would have little knowledge or no knowledge 
regarding the ability or efficiency of an employee in another branch.—A. Yes, he 
might have. The work of some branches interlocks with others. The staff branch, 
for instance, would get a very good idea of the efficiency of some of the clerks in the 
Accountants Branch. The Inquiry Branch, the Dead Letter Branch and the 
Secretary’s Branch interlock—their work interlocks. They must come in con- 
nection with each other. Another reason why I suggest this co-operation is this: 
Supposing the Superintendent had a grudge or dislike of any particular man in his 
branch, that could be overcome if these promotions were considered in committee. 


By Mr. Long: 

Q. How would you reach it in committee?—A. The other superintendents could 
express their opinion. 

Q. That would not necessarily mean a finding?—A. If the Superintendent was 
against an employee in an office and three other superintendents had an actual 
knowledge of his work and supported his promotion, the Superintendent woulc be in 
a very delicate position. ; 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It would tend to restrain personal antipathy ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have how many branches in the Post Office Department?/—4A. Twelve 
operating branches. There are two others. The Law Clerk has one branch and the 
Finaneial Superintendent. 

Q. I suppose one of the main objects of all promotions with these twelve heads 
would be always to get efficient men?—A. Certainly. 

Q. If one drops out there would be an efficient man ready to be promoted ?—4A. 
Yes. There is another matter I would like to bring before the committee, and it is 
practically the same as promotion, and that is in regard to the way these special 
increases are granted. 


By Mr. Andrews: 


Q. How does the management of the department compare with the managment of 
the business of any other organization? Is it vitally different?—A. If I can answer 
your question, by a statement made yesterday. The questiom was asked if the Super- 
intendent was given the amount of the salaries to work his branch, could he work it 
cheaper than he could do under present conditions. Well, I would say decidedly yes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Have you had any experience with business concerns ?—A. No, sir, not in this 
country. 

Q. So that I presume any suggestion you make or opinion you offer would not 
be your experience?—A. No, but there is a good deal of common sense, even in con- 
trolling government employees. 

By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Are you a graduate of a British university?—A. Yes, London. 
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By Mr. Charters: 


Q. You say you could cut down your 46 officials to 30 officials and perform the 
work efficiently and save a portion of the amounts now being paid?—A. Yes, I say 
I could dispense with 15, if I had 5 efficient people to do the work. 


By Mr. Mowat: : 


| Q. Five could do the work of fifteen in your opinion?—A. Yes, if they were 
efficient. 
` By Mr. Long: 


Q. Of the fifteen you refer to?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You were speaking yesterday of the receipt in the Dead Letter Office of many 
letters containing valuables ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was the system in vogue before you took charge of this that all these valuables 
were protected, or was it possible for some of them to get astray in the Dead Letter 
Office?—A. It was possible—no question about it. I will give you an example. We 
have in that office at the present time 50,000 letters which have been sent overseas to 
soldiers. They are undeliverable over there and they are sent back to this country to 
be returned to the sender. You would be surprised to know the number of people who 
enclose cash in ordinary letters without registering. Every letter now is checked. 
As I said before, we receive 20,000 letters back from England. Those 20,000 have to 
be counted over. Before the system was this: Open the letters and what letters could 
not be addressed, destroy them. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. If there was money in them?—A. If there was money in them, of course it 
was reported. But there was no check. For instance, I could give you a bundle of 
fifty letters and you might say, “ Well, tear them all up to start with." On the other 
hand, you might open them and take out what is inside. There would be no record. 
We could not check whether these letters had been touched or whether we had ever 
had them. But we can now. We can check all of those. There is as much as $50 
or $100 in some of the letters, just in an ordinary envelope. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Not registered A. -Ne registration, and always to be addressed of course. 

Q. There is no possibility of postal notes disappearing ?—A. No possibility now. 

Q. Under the old system?—A. Of course any one could destroy them. 

Q. Could they under the system used. Could they cash the postal orders?—A. 
Of course they could be cashed through a bank and then we might not get news of 
them for three or four months. By that time they are forgotten. A person who buys 
a postal note does not usually take the trouble to fill in the name of the one to whom 
it is going. 

Q. How many of these letters are there?—A. We have 50,000 letters.: I don't know 
how many contain valuables. 

Q. I think yesterday you gave a statement as to the number of postal notes les 
A. I gave a statement as to the approximate amount of valuables in letters. Last 
year we had about $150,000 or $200,000. I have not got the statement with me to-day. 

Q. In cash?—A. Yes. There is another point I would like to mention. It borders 
on this question of promotion, that is the system in regard to granting special increases 
by estimates. 

- Q. Before you leave the other matter, have you any knowledge of any of these 

valuables disappearing?—A. We did have one ease. We had one case before I was 


there and they put a decoy. 
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Q. In one letter?—A. I understand there had been many letters for a long time 
and they put a decoy and caught a clerk—a woman clerk—right away. They had 
had eases before. I think this one clerk had accumulated something like $600 though 
I believe they got the money back. It is impossible now under the present system. 
There is no chance for a leakage of any kind. 


By Mr. Charters: 

Q. How did they deal with the thief?—A. This last case was a woman and it 
was one of those cases where there had been a certain amount of antipathy towards 
her and her annual increase and promotion had been withheld. My own aninion is 
that her increases were withheld properly. She was getting a salary of I think $800 
and the attraction of a new dollar bill was too much. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Where is she?—A. She is there now, but since I have been there she has 
turned out to be an efficient clerk. She is not dealing with valuables. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Is she married ?—4. No, single. 
The Witness: I was going to refer to the question of granting large increases of 
salary by estimates. This system is adopted without the knowledge of even the super- 
intendents themselves. Now, in our department, we have cases—in fact we have 
one glaring case at the present time where a superintendent 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. In your branch?—A. No in the department—where a superintendent is picked 
out to receive a salary of $1,000 a year more than any other superintendent. Now this 
system seems to be almost peculiar to our department with the exception of the Finance 
and—I don’t want to criticise—but the organization of the Finance is clearly different 
to the Post Office Department. The system adopted is this: A man is picked out who 
is given this increase and nothing is known or heard of it until the printed estimates 
appear. It is a recognized fact that once an item is in the printed estimates it is going 
to go through. 

Q. Known by whom?—A. By the other superintendents. 

Q. What business is it of theirs—to give them an opportunity to go around and 
kick about it?—A. No. The Civil Service Act fixes the salaries of men in various 
departments of the service. For instance, the maximum salary of a 1A clerk, who is 
a superintendent, is $4,000 a year. Suddenly one man is picked out to receive $5,000 
a year. 

Q. By whom?—A. It must go through the Deputy Minister. No one else knows 
anything about it. No one else is consulted about it. When I was an assistant deputy 
minister I was never consulted about it. 


By Mr. Charters: 
Q. Are there such cases?—A. Yes, there was one of an increase from $4,000 to 
$5,000. 
Q. How long had he been in the service?—A. I think about 30 years. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Perhaps he is a man similar to Mr. Atwater and should be given special 
treatment ?—A. No I did not suggest Mr. Atwater should be given special treatment. 
Q. I thought you did state that when a man shows special ability there should be 
a system of giving special preferment?—A. Yes, within the provisions of the Civil 
Service Act. We come into the service under the Civil Service Act and we know to 
what we can aspire. A man is appointed superintendent of a branch, it does not 
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matter what branch, and it is recognized that he is getting to the top of the tree, as 
being the most suitable person to deal with that branch of the service which is part and 
parcel of the whole organization. 

Q. Would that appear in Parliament in the statutory form of estimates as an 
Notwithstanding anything in the Civil Service Act? 
—A. Of course the estimates form, part of the Supply Act and that is an Act of 
Parliament itself. 


Mr. Mowar: I see that every year. 
The Wirness: And the Civil Service Commission' is not consulted about it. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Is not the reason for it that they want to retain some specially good man in 
the department?—A. No. That is not done to retain a man. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. How do you know/—4A. Well I know in this case. 

The Cumamwaw: It might be in this ease—— 

The Wirness: I am not talking against the man. He is Mr. G. C. Anderson, of 
the Mail Contract branch. He is a very good official, no doubt about that. Let me 
explain. He has a branch containing somewhere around 30 or 40 employees. So far 
as the chief is concerned, it is one of the smallest. His duties are absolutely defined 
by Act of Parliament. There is no question of discretion at all. They are defined 
by Act of Parliament—to do this or to do that. The Act of Parliament states that 
every contract amounting to over $200 a year must be given to the lowest tenderer. 
There is no discretion in that. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Is it not a fact that his branch is doing as much work with 30 officials as 
yours is doing with 46?—4A. No, I don't think so. 

Q. Could he eut down his branch the same percentage?—A. Of course he might. 
I know some of his staff 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. You know there are men holding these contracts who are giving them up 
because they are not profitable and the branch has to hunt around to get somebody to 
take their places ?—A. Well, take for instance the superintendent of the staff branch. 
Why there is not a man in the service who has more work of an important and dis- 
cretionary nature than that man has to do at the present time, yet he has to get $1,000 
a year less than another superintendent. 

Q. You mean to say it creates a feeling of jealousy and of discontent?— A. It is 
looked upon in the department as a case of favouritism. Take for instance the account- 
ant. He has to deal with the revenue of something like $24,000,000 and an expendi- 
ture of $21,000,000. A man who has to attend to an expenditure of $21,000,000 in 
small amounts of 50, 100, and 150 dollars—it seems to me that that work is just as 
important as going around to get men to take contracts. 

Q. What does the accountant get?—A. He gets $4,000, $1,000 less. The reason of 
my mentioning this is begause I myself was given an increase in this particular way. 
T want to explain why it was done. When I was appointed assistant deputy minister, 
the minister offered me an increase in salary. That was on October 1, 1915. I 
declined it at the time. I told him at the time that the proof of the pudding was in 
the eating. A year afterwards, he told me that he would increase my salary to the 
maximum—that was $4,000—in consideration of the duties I was performing. It was 
to be put in the estimates, in the supplementary estimates. On December 29 Mr. 
Casgrain died before the estimates were presented. Before this I had been approached 
by the superintendents themselves, some of them suggesting that my salary should 
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be put to the maximum in view of the work I was doing. That being so, I consulted 
most of the superintendents before I took any action to see whether it would meet 
with their approval, and, when it did meet with their approval, I thought I was war- 
ranted in asking for the increase. But instead of putting the increase at $4,000, as 
I should have done, I put it at $2,500. Now, if the same course were adopted 
in granting these special increases, then I think we would be more satisfied in the 
department. We know who are the men of ability in our department. There is no 
question about it. Men who have been in the service for 40, 45 and 50 years know 
who are the men of ability. 


By Mr. Charters: 
Q. Don't you think it would be wise to leave to the superintendent of each branch 
‘to decide who is entitled to the maximum /—4A. No; but if the suggestion is made to 
inerease the salary of one superintendent who is a specially able man, I think those 
who are equally able should know what is going on. 


By Mr. Mowat: 

Q. Suppose you were promoted to the position of Deputy Postmaster General, 
would you think that your superintendents of branches should have a say as to who is 
to be promoted /!—4A. I think they should be consulted. 

Q. I venture to think your ideas would change if you were in another position? 
—A. No, I don’t think so. My whole idea in the Postal Service is co-operation. 

Mr. Lone: Giving up your ultimate say in a matter of that sort would, you think, 
be more than compensated for in the additional harmony among men working under 
you. Instead of being sniped at, you would be assured that they would give you 
assistance and your department relieved of much criticism? 

The Witness: Albout the present system. One branch does not know what the 
other is doing. We never get into touch with each other. Any one who has know- 
ledge of the Postal Service at all must see that each of these branches could collaborate 
at some time. They are systems of work of the general postal system. But they 
do not. lt is practically a system whereby it is a one man department. "That is all 
there is to it. I am not making an attack, but I think the system is wrong. The men 
who have had increases in salary are most deserving people. (But they cause frietion 
and ill-feeling. The superintendents themselves are afraid to open their mouths. They 
are absolutely cowed to such an extent that they are afraid to say anything. 


By Mr. Charters: 

Q. They might give up their jobs?—A. They might do that. 

Q. There are plenty of jobs for capable men?—A. I don’t think so. Not every 
man can get $3,000 or $4,000 a year. 

Q. The fact that they remain is evidence they are satisfied?—A. No, I don't 
think so. My experience is this. In the outside world sometimes, there is a certain 
amount of prejudice against the government official. But we have in the service 
some very able men and the very able men have to suffer for some of those not so 
able. I mentioned one case in particular to-day. 

Q. How many years have you been in the service altogether?— A. Ten years. 

Q. How many men have been dismissed, to your knowledge, for any cause what- 
ever’—A. I could not tell you exactly. I never hesitated to dismiss a man if it 
was necessary. 

Q. How many men left the service?—A. It is impossible to say. 

Q. Not a considerable number ?—A. I don't think so. 

The WITNESS: I would like to say—of course you are not dealing with the Outside 
Service—but the same system of co-operation affects the connection between the Inside 
Service and the Outside. We have no co-operation between the Inside and Outside. 
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.The Cuairman: Just omit the Outside Service. 


The Witness: What I was going to suggest was this: I don't know whom you 
are going to call, but perhaps you would call Mr. Attwater because, from the Post 
Office standpoint, he is one of the brightest men in the service. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Has he any knowledge of the general work of the department?—4A, Oh, yes. 


Mr. James Wue, Assistant to Chairman of the Conservation Commission, 
sworn :— 


The Witness: It would be interesting if I set before the committee the difference 
between the Conservation Commission and the remainder of the Civil Service. When 
the commission was organized in 1910, ‘Sir Clifford Sifton, of course, was chairman, | 
and as such drafted the enabling Act establishing the commission. As you all know, 
he was for ten years Minister of the Interior and he had experienced the difficulties 
which were encountered by every minister in the conduct of his department; and, in 
drawing up this enabling Act, he endeavoured to avoid, so far as possible, those diffi- 
culties and to obtain for the commission powers which would enable him to carry on 
the work with the maximum efficiency at the minimum cost. One clause which he 
inserted in the Act permitted, and empowered us, to engage for any special investiga- 
tion such assistance as we might require, such employment to terminate upon the 
completion of the investigation. This is the most important and valuable clause in 
the Conservation Aet. The Civil Service Act of last session, however, has practically 
repealed that. We now have to go to the Civil Service Commission to engage our 
assistants, technical or otherwise. In outlining the work of the commission of course, 
we broke absolutely new ground. It is absolutely unique organization. There is 
no other organization similar to it in the world. There are conservation commissions 
in eertain of the States of the United States, but they are of an entirely different 
character. With our commission, no commissioner receives any salary. 

In blocking out the work of the Commission, Sir Clifford Sifton decided it would ' 
be possible to-establish seven committees to take up the various branches of work, six 
in connection with natural resources and the seventh which was called the Committee 
on Press and Co-operating Organizations. There were committees on fisheries, game 
and the fur-bearing animals; on forests; on lands; on minerals; on publie health; on 
waters and water powers. Then it was necessary, so far as possible, to secure expert 
advisers. Sir Clifford Sifton laid down the general principle that we would have a 
very small staff of experts, that we would not take experts from any department of the 
government service. This was for several reasons. One is that when a man is in the 
Civil Service for a long time, he is apt to get in a groove. Again, if you take a man 
from a department and that man turns out to be very efficient, the department would 
naturally claim that we had crippled their work. ‘Therefore we adopted the principle 
of appointing experts who were young men, at a reasonable salary, young men who 
had a reputation to make and were full of energy. That, I think, is one of the reasons 
why we have been able to achieve such results with a very small vote. Now, we did 
not give these experts a large staff of assistants. When I say that, I will explain. If 
you have a man in the First Division, he is apt to expect so many men in a lower 
division to help him, and so the thing goes on like a pyramid with the head of the 
branch at the top. We decided that, in our work, we would employ a considerable 
number of clever girls because we could get them for a more moderate salary—girls 
of as great ability as we could get hold of, to take the drudgery off the men. It was 
made clear to these experts that they could not expect to get a large number of male 
assistants. That plan has been carried out. To-day our experts have no men to assist 
them except for special work. 
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By Mr. Mowat: 

Q. Are the girls graduates of universities! —4A. Some of them. Some of the 
cleverest girls we have are not graduates. My private secretary is not a graduate and 
she is one of the cleverest girls I have ever met. 

. Q. What is her salary, $1,200?—4. $1,850, but we have very clever girls to whom 
we only pay $1,200. 

Q. Your department differs from the ordinary departments in that. you have 
scientific men of special knowledge. Since the establishment of the Civil Service 
Commission, have you found that it has deterred you in the conduct of your office ?— 
A. I won't say it has deterred us. But it is much easier to sit down and write to a 
man and say “ Will you accept the position of Assistant Forester at $1,200 per 
annum " than to go to the Civil Service Commission, because the position is then com- 
plicated by having to advertise. lt is far more satisfactory for the head of the branch, 
supposing he is the right man for the position, if he can look around quietly and 
decide who is the best man for the vacancy, find out by making inquiries and personal 
investigations. In the last analysis, the results you obtain and the efficiency you 
obtain depend largely upon the men at the top. We have gone largely on the principle 
of giving our experts practically a free hand. We say, Mr. A—, you are expected to 
do certain things. You will have all the support you ean reasonably expect within 
the limits of our financial resources and we expect you to nrake good. We put the 
responsibility upon them. We say: “ If you don't make good then we will bring you 
to time.” Of course this clause in our Act enabled us to pick all those men; and 
when a special investigation was completed as, for instance, fur farming, we let them 
go. Again, we established 32 illustration farms throughout the length and breadth 
of the country and when we had results we turned them over to the Department of 
Agriculture because they could carry on more illustration farms in one province than 
we could in the whole Dominion. 


By ihe Chairman: k 


Q. In other words you decided upon the system and after you found it of value 
turned it over to the Department of Agriculture?—A. Exactly. Our intention is not 
to administer. It is to advise, investigate and inform. Having done that, we turn the 
system over to the Minister of the department. We investigated fire wastes. We 
demonstrated that the situation was exceedingly bad. Our record in Canada is the 
worst in the world. Having aroused interest throughout the country, we then trans- 
ferred our investigator—we only had one man—to the Department of Insurance. He 
is now carrying on administrative work throughout Canada. We also commenced our 
town planning work and we engaged Mr. Thomas Adams who stands at the head o£ 
his profession in the English speaking world. Now that the Government has appropri- 
ated $25,000,000 for housing, Mr. Thomas Adams has been transferred to the Housing 
Committee of the Cabinet and is carrying on that office in connection with the adjudi- 
cation and the passing upon of the plans of houses for the Housing Committee. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. How often did the Fisheries Committee meet last year?—A. Last year they 
met immediately following the annual meeting, on the 21st and 92nd of February. 
Q. I suppose they only really meet once a year?—A. Practically so. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. Who is the commissioner for New Brunswick on fisheries?—A. The Honour- 
able Dr. Smith. He is the ex-officio representative of New Brunswick. The members 
of the committee have also to be commissioners. No one is on the committee who is 
not a commissioner, which, of course, to a certain extent limits 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Many of the appointments to the Commission are made, are they not, in regard 
to the position held by the appointee. What I mean is that Lieut. Governors and so 
on are appointed. They are not always selected for their interests in or knowledge of 
the work?—A. Perhaps I should go back and explain. The enabling Act provided that 
the Governor in Council could appoint 20 commissioners by Order in Council and that 
there should be 12 ex-officio members of the Commission. The 12 ex-officio members 
are composed of the Minister of Agriculture, the Minister of the Interior, and the 
Minister of Fisheries for the Dominion, and also the Minister for each province who 
is entrusted with the care of its natural resources. Now, in most cases, that means the 
Minister of Lands. We have no choice in regard to those ex-officio members. They are 
there by virture of their office. In electing members, they appointed 2 from Nova 
Scotia, 2 from New Brunswick, 1 from Alberta, 1 from Saskatchewan, 1 from British 
Columbia and the remainder divided between Ontario and Quebec. The Act also 
provided that where there was a university in a province, there must be one university 
representative. As a result, one of the representatives from Nova Scotia is Dr. Howard 
Murray from Dalhousie University; Dr. C. C. Jones is a member as Chancellor of the 
University of New Brunswick; Quebec representatives are Mgr. Choquette of Laval, 
Dr. Frank Adams of McGill; from Ontario Sir Edmund Osler, Governor of Toronto 
University and Sir Sandford Fleming up to his death represented Queens. Dr. Ruther- 
ford, dean of the Faculty of Agriculture of Saskatchewan, is from Saskatchewan and 
Dr. Tory is from the University of Alberta. In British Columbia, up to a recent date, 
they had no university and Mr. Babcock, following the death of Mr. Hendrie, was 
appointed for British Columbia. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. The Commission really only meets once a year?—A. The Commission only 
meets once a year except occasionally. 

Q. Does any branch meet more than once a year?—A. No, except occasionally. 

Q. Between you and me, I don’t think the Commission is taken very seriously 
by the country. I think that they look upon the whole work as being done by the 
permanent officials?—A. The work must be done by the officials. How could you ask 
the Commission to meet often. To come down to a concrete case, how could you ask 
Mr. Babcock to leave his work in British Columbia and travel to Ottawa 


Mr. Mowar: I would not ask him. 


The WirNESS: Unless it was something of very vital importance. We have had 
committee meetings which were in the nature of conferences. The Committee on Fish 
and Game were anxious to have a meeting last Autumn, but we pointed out to the 
chairman and to the members of the Committee that it would involve their leaving 
their homes and travelling to Ottawa possibly at a time which would be inconvenient 
to many of them. It would also have involved considerable expense. We suggested, 
to the Committee that it would be better to have a wild life conference immediately 
following the annual meeting when the maximum number of the members of the 
Committee would be in Ottawa and at a time when it would be most convenient to 
members of the ‘Commission. 'They fell in with that idea. We had the conference. 
We asked the provincial governments to send their chief game guardian and other 
officials. We asked the Fish and Game Associations in Canada and the other Asso- 
ciations interested in fur-bearing animals. It was held as a joint conference under 
the ‘Commission of Conservation and the Advisory Board of Wild Life Protection. 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. What department has charge of protecting wild game/—4A. Up to a recent 
date, the Government did practically nothing. Now it is under the Department of the 


Interior. 
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Mr. Mowat: I desire to speak with the utmost respect of the members of the 
commission. But it seems to me they don't do much harm and they don't do any good. 

The Wirness: The way I look at it is this. The voluntary associations in the 
United States lasted from 1909 virtually to 1914. In November, 1914, what hap- 
pened was exactly what I predicted from the beginning. They had a meeting at 
Washington and went up with a big row and practically dissolved. They have been 
moribund ever since. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You spoke to us of illustration farms, housing and forestry. That work is 
largely finished I presume ?—4A. Oh, no, sir. 

Q. You have handed over the illustration farms to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. You have made investigations regarding forest preservation and fire ranging. 
Tell us what work you are engaged in now. Take illustration farms 


Mr. Long: You made reference to forest fire jurisdiction and so forth. I would 
like to bring up this point. We have had tremendous forest fires in the northern part 
of Saskatchewan. There was never anything like them in the past. Would it not 
be relevant to the discussion to bring that to your attention and ask you to give it 
consideration ? 

The Witness: It certainly would. 

Mr. Lone: I would like to do that. That fire swept across the entire northern 
part of the province.and there is very little standing spruce now remaining I am 
informed. 

The Wirness: That of course creates a very serious situation because Sas- 
katchewan has much more spruce than Manitoba for instance. If you will pardon 
my going back to your first reference to illustration farms. After we finished that 
work, we transferred our illustration farming expert to the Department of Agriculture. 
Then we looked around the field of better agriculture for another opening. Dr. Robert- 
son, who is chairman of our Committee on Lands, suggested that we make an investi- 
gation of what you might call the typical county in Ontario. We selected Dundas 
as representing the maximum advantage. Since that time—it was in the year 1914 
when of course we were forced to curtail our operations owing to reduction in our 
vote—since that time we have been making investigations in that county to ascertain 
the exact situation. We wanted to ascertain the reasons for the migration of the 
farmers from the farm, what could be done to get the farmers back on the farm, what 
could be done to increase our agricultural output. What we wanted to do was to 
study the whole question in all its phases and to ascertain why the farmer was leaving 
the farm and how that could be cured. We wanted to see what could be done to 
remedy that condition of affairs. That is the work we have been carrying on. We have 
also been carrying on work in that particular county in connection with the teaching 
of agriculture in country schools. When we began, agriculture was taught in three 
schools I think out of 78. In two years we induced them to introduce the study of 
agriculture into all 78. To my mind, one of the worst defects about our educational 
system is that we preach the system of uniformity. To my mind, if a school is 
situated in a community which is essentially a manufacturing community, I think the 
children in that community should be given—I won't say a course—but that the fact 
should be borne in mind that a large proportion of them will eventually take up manu- 
facturing as a means of livelihood. I hold that in the country the schools should teach 
agriculture and so on, and I think, if it is taken up in this way, you will do more 
to interest children than almost any other method. 

Mr. Mowat: That is done largely in Saskatchewan now. 

Mr. Lone: Yes. 

The Witness: If I might pass on to the question of forests. At the present time, 
our output of paper and pulp will probably aggregate about $180,000,000 for the year. 
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Now, in the United States, when the paper mills commenced operations they, of course, 
libe all lumbermen—in almost every case the cruisers reported far more pulpwood 
than actually existed. The pulp and paper companies counted upon 12 and 13 cords 
per acre even. They have got 3, 4, and 5. If all the pulp and paper mills in the New 
England States and the State of New York were worked to capacity for about 12 
years they would cut every stick of spruce and balsam in those States. They would 
absolutely denude those States. As a matter of fact, the pulp and paper companies 
are faced with a serious situation. Many invested 8, 10, and 12 million dollars. They 
counted on very large supplies of timber to cut from. ` In fact, that the annual incre- 
ment of growth would enable them to continue operations for a long time. They now 
find that they are absolutely wrong and some of them find that they are face to face 
with ruin. They have not set aside an amortization fund. Had they had a correct idea 
of their resources they would have been able to have a large amortization fund. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. Amortization for what purpose?—A. For all expenses on those plants. A 
pulp plant is a very expensive proposition indeed. And they vastly over-estimated 
the annual increment of growth. The annual increment of growth is not nearly so 
great as anticipated. 

Q. Have you records which would give information of that kind?—A. The 
Laurentide Company which is operating on the St. Maurice approached us with refer- 
ence to co-operative arrangements whereby we could operate on their lands and study 
conditions which existed there. Under the arrangement we were to pay half the cost of 
investigation. That arrangement was in operation for three years. The Riordan 
Pulp and Paper Company asked us to enter into a similar arrangement with them for 
their limits on the Rouge river and it was in operation for two years. The Abitibi 
Company in Northern Ontario also asked us to enter into such an arrangement. This 
is now in operation and we have our men on their limits. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the nature of the arrangement ?^—4A. We send our men there on their 
limits to make a study of typical areas. 

Q. Why should the Government be at the expense of investigating private 
property ?—A. Because if we were not investigating the Laurentide limits and the 
Riordan and Abitibi, we would be investigating limits somewhere else and we should 
have to pay the whole cost. 

Q. You are getting information which is essential for the eriat ?—A. We 
are getting information which is essential, which is absolutely basic to the continuance 
and the life of the whole pulp and the paper industry; and I say that I think it is 
one of the most important questions which is facing: the forest resources of Canada 
to-day. 

Q. You are getting the advantage of your investigations, and they are getting 
the advantage of their investigations?—A. They don't as a rule put up actual money. 
They pay their own men and keep an account of the expenditure. If we expend more 
than they do, they give us the difference. 


By Mr. Long: 

Q. How are these accounts published?—A. They are in the Auditor General's 
report. 

Q. When you put men to work on the property of a private company, they gain 
the benefit of the Government investigation. It appears to some people that you are 
giving them a little more assistance than perhaps would be justified if you placed 
a greater value on their individual effort. I am not criticising. But we have to 
explain these matters?—A. But if they did not come forward with their offer, we 
should have to meet the whole expenditure. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. You consider then that this information is of importance?—A. Not only that, 
but we are enabled to carry on investigations in two typical areas, where, otherwise, 
we should only be able to carry on one. The Geological Survey, for instance, send 
parties out all over the country. If some one in Alberta or British Columbia, for 
instance, would be willing to pay one-half of the cost of a party working on say a certain 
mining area, then for the same expenditure of money you could have another party 
working somewhere else. As it is the Geological Survey pays the whole cost. Our 
funds are so limited that we have to try and make the vote go as far as possible. 
We have arrangements with three of the largest pulp companies. Of course we would 
not undertake in any event to go on all limits. We selected these as typical. We 
took the St. Maurice as being typical of central Quebec. Then we took the Rouge river 
as being typical of the central western portion. Then we took the Abitibi as typical 
of the portion lying north of the height of land. In the St. Maurice valley, they 
have a mixed forest of spruce, balsam, birch and hard woods. Now in the days before. 
white men went there, the forest consisted of immense pines towering above the 
hard woods. The pine has absolutely disappeared. These pines stood 90 and 100 feet 
high. Then the spruce and balsam projected above the hard woods. The lumbermen 
cut out the large spruce and balsam and the hard woods cominenced to grow over the 
gaps. Then came the serious situation. There was too much shade and the hard 
woods eut out the spruce and the balsam. Thus the pulp and paper men who had 
counted on reproduction found that they were not correct. They cannot sell that 
hard wood at cost. Something must be done or else it will simply become a hard wood 
forest which is of no present value to the country as a whole. The trouble is how 
the-forest is to be penetrated. Eventually, although done at a loss, it may be necessary 
to lumber the birch. Then again the question is: how does the closing in of the 
hard woods affect the spruce and balsam. Jf we cannot expect continuance of spruce, 
can we expect continuance of balsam. We made experiments to find out how far 
heart rot had gone. We found in some cases that it did not extend very far and 
among the balsams could be cut and the sound portion of the lumber left. 

By Mr. Loggie: 

Q. How long do you think the pulp will last in Canada? Have you any estimate? 
—A. No, it is impossible. We have made a survey of forest resources in British 
Columbia. That was published the other day. We sent a man into Saskatchewan, 
and he made a report. 

Q. Was anything done in New Brunswick?—A. No. Nova Scotia was done in 
1910 and 1911. We are now commencing in Ontario. That work has been held up 
because the officer in charge of it, Mr. Craig, was deputed in connection with the 
production of Sitka spruce for aeroplanes. We found out that there was approxi- 
mately fourteen billion feet of aeroplane spruce in the province of British Columbia. 
We approached the lumbermen. We had access to cruisers covering 66 per cent of 
the areas under license. We loaned Mr. Craig to the Imperial Munitions Board and 
he went to these lumbermen and said: “ This is confidential information. You have 
so many thousands of feet of aeroplane spruce. Will you put a man on these limits 
and cut it for us? If not, will you sell the right to some one else?" Then the British 
Columbia Government passed an Order in Council providing that where a man refused 
to cut Sitka spruce, men could be put in and the spruce would be lumbered for him 
and he would be paid at a fixed rate. The result was that we were saved a very serious 
situation. Although we had fourteen billion feet of aeroplane spruce in British 
Columbia, one year more of going under war conditions would have probably 
exhausted all the available supply of aeroplane spruce. Still we only cut twenty-one 
million feet. We cut trees that were 500 and 800 years old, trees which will probably 


never be reproduced. The waste in cutting aeroplane spruce is enormous. In southern 
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British Columbia it does not form 10 per cent of the forest. In that section there is 
not 10 per cent suitable for aeroplane purposes and, when cut, if left for a short 
time in that climate it becomes blue and marked. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It is then useless for the purpose?—A. It is useless for all purposes except 
for common lumber, lumber of a low grade, and you could not afford to pay freight 
on it. 

By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. What became of that unused stuff?—A. They sold as much of it as they could 
but there was no market for anything like the whole of it. As I say, when it became 
all blue you could not sell it at all. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. How long has your commission been in operation?—A. A little over nine 
years. 
By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. We have heard a number of deputy ministers and heads of departments and 
have tried to get an explanation of the enormous percentage of absentees on com- 
passionate grounds or on the score of illness?—A. We have been operating under 
exceptionally favourable conditions. We have in our hands the power of dismissal 
so far as the temporary staff is concerned. Now if I found that any clerk was abusing 
his leave of absence, I watched until I was absolutely certain, then I said “ Your 
employment terminates at the end of the present month.” 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Did you have many?—A. I say if you wish to enforce discipline, the two 
primary things are, first, power of dismissal, and secondly, exercise it when you are 
absolutely certain you are right. You only want to make an example of one or two. 
I have dismissed I suppose not more than five or six. 

Q. Out of how many?—A. That would be very hard to say. 

Q. What is your staff now?—4A. Roughly I think 42. 


By Mr. Mowat: 

Q. You believe in giving the head of the department the right to run his depart- 
ment?—4A. Most emphatically. If you have the right man at the head you have 
efficiency. 

Q. You would give the right of appeal I suppose?—A. Certainly. But the head 
wants to feel that no consideration, except consideration of justice, will put that clerk 


back. . 


The committee adjourned. 


Moxpay, June 16, 1919. 
The committee met at 11 a.m. o'clock, Mr. Steele in the Chair. 
Major SrANLEY B. CORISTINE, sworn: ; 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your position in the Civil Service?—A. I am a Commissioner of the 
Board of Pension Commissioners, and also acting as secretary for the time being, 
Q. Since when ?—4A. I was secretary since May, 1917, appointed Commissioner in 
February, 1919. 
Q. Were you the first secretary ?—A. I was first secretary. 
[Major Stanley B. Coristine.] 
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Q. You have been with the Board ever since its organization?—A. Not since the 
organization of the Board. The Board was organized in September, 1916, and I was 
appointed secretary in May, 1917. 

Q. Are you familiar with the methods adopted in the organization? Can you 
give us some statements as to the methods used in the organization of the Board ?—4A. 
I think so, sir. 

Q. Have you a statement prepared? If so we will receive your statement first? 
—A. I have not a statement other than that which has been already submitted. I think 
you have a copy of the sta, and I have also statements in regard to various matters, 
which I thought probably you would ask questions about, and I could try and answer 
them. : 

Q. Tell us the general plan of organization, enumerating all branches, ete.?—A. 
The Board is composed of three commissioners. To assist them there is a secretary. 
He acts as the mouthpiece of the commission, transmits orders, and looks after, gener- 
ally, any correspondence. He has charge of all the correspondence going out from the 
Board. There is in addition a director who has charge of the organization and of the 
work. 

Q. Who is the director?—A. Mr. Archibald. He is legal adviser, and also acting 
as director at the present time. The staff is divided into branches composing the 
. paying staff, the staff which pays the pensions, and the medical staff which looks after 
disability pensioners, men who have been disabled for years, and the branch which we 
call the Claims Branch, which looks after dependents of those who are called overseas. 
These branches of course are divided up again into other branches. 

Q. You have some other branches; the Secretary's Branch, for instance?—A. 
Yes. The Secretary's Branch does the correspondence, looks after all the correspond- 
ence, under the direction of the secretary. Then we have a branch which is called the 
District Branch. That looks after a number of offices which are scattered through 
the country for the purpose of keeping in touch with the pensioners, to investigate 
claims and to assist pensioners in every way possible, or applicants for pension, explain 
regulations, and so on. ; 

Q. These branches are officered how?—A. What do you mean by that? There is 
a head offieial in each branch. 

Q. Who is held responsible?—A. Who is held responsible? 

Q. For the work of thé branch?—A. Of the branch concerned. He is directly 
responsible to the director. The director is responsible to the commissioners through 
the secretary. 

Q. On whose recommendation, can you tell us, was this plan of organization 
adopted ?—A. Well, last fall, the then Chairman, Commander Ross, felt that re-organ- 
ization of the organization was necessary. 

Q. A re-organization ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you go back and tell us about the original organization ?—A. I can tell 
you that, sir. 


Q. In the first place, was the organization of the Pension Board brought under the 
Civil Service?—A. No, it was not. 

Q. And it was an independent organization?—A. Perhaps I had better go back 
and say that up till September, 1916, Canadian pensions were administered by the 
Pensions and Claims Board, which was a Militia Department organization. The 
Government apparently felt the need of creating a separate organization for looking 
after C.E.F. pensions, and decided on the Board of Commissioners at that time. 
They appointed Commander Ross, Major Todd, and the late Colonel Labatt as Com- 
missioners in September, 1915. Commander Ross at that time brought up a gentleman 
ealled Kerr, who was a chartered accountant of considerable experience in Montreal, 
and he organized the Board at that time. It was very much along the lines that it 
is now, but it was naturally much smaller. 
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Q. Can you tell us if Mr. Kerr had any experience in organizing offices ?—4A. I 
am not in a position to say very much about that. 

Q. I might say that the object in asking these questions is this: Here is a Pension 
Department, so to speak, organized apart altogether from the Government or from the 
Civil Serviee Commission, but organized, I understand, by a business man. We want 
to get on to the methods employed with a view to ascertaining if any methods were 
adopted and followed which might be followed to advantage under the Civil Service. 
This man was a chartered accountant?—A. Yes, and I think Commander Ross had 
had experience with him in his own business, the Dominion Coal Company, at some 
time, or his father, Mr. James Ross. I am not certain of that, but I imagine that is 
how he knew of him, so he organized, as at that time. When I came in in 1917 I 
was given to understand by the Chairman that in addition to my duties as secretary, 
I would be expected to act in the capacity of general manager of the organization. 
To all intents and purposes it was possible at that time, because the staff consisted of 
approximately 250 people.. It was a very much smaller thing than it is now. Our 
casualties had been pretty light, and there was a relatively small number of things to 
attend to. 

Q. What experience had you had previously ?—4A. I am Vice-president of James 
Coristine and Company in Montreal. I do not know that that is any great asset, but 
my training had been with James /Coristine and (Company. 

Q. What line of business ?—A. Wholesale furs and hats, and so on. I had also 
been dealing with office buildings, the management of buildings, and so on. 

. Q. Had you been in charge of a large office staff?—A. A comparatively large 
office staff, yes. As I was saying, we carried on along these lines until last fall when, 
as the work grew, we found, particularly in the pay end, or the accountancy end of 
the organization, that we were beginning to slip a bit. ‘Commander Ross took a 
trip to Washington to look over the American system of paying their war risk insur- 
ance, pensions and so on. 

Q. That had not been done previously ?—A. Major Todd has often been down, 
but no result had ever accrued. While down there, Commander Ross got in touch 
with a man called Bailey. I engaged him to come up here. He calls himself a 
mechanical and efficiency engineer, and he had been employed with the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau in Washington, in organizing them. Commander Ross engaged him 
on a nine months’ basis, that was to come up for three months, with the privilege of 
going back from time to time, as he had not finished his work there, and give us a 
straight six months to reorganize. Mr. Bailey, as the result of conversation with 
myself and Mr. Archibald, has evolved this organization as shown to-day. I am 
sorry that I did not bring a chart down; I thought of it after I got here. I can let 
you have a chart showing the organization principles perhaps better than I can 
explain them. - 

The CHARMAN: You might send it. 


Witness: I will send it down. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. 'There were some modifications made in the original organization by Mr. 
Bailey ?—A. I would rather say that there were additions made; they were spread 
out. Our staff has grown so, and the volume of work has grown so, tha: it is 
practically impossible for the secretary, as I told you before, to act as general manager. 
It was impossible for me to get round all the branches every day and see how things 
were going. 

Q. So that up to the present you had Mr. Kerr, who originally organized !,—4A. 
Yes, and when he completed that organization, he handed it over to me. 

Q. You acted as general manager, so to speak, for a time and now we have Mr. 
Bailey ?--A. Mr. Bailey came in October or November last. His time is up in 
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August next, and the Commissioners advised him the other day that his sphere of 
usefulness had pretty well ended. ‘ 

Q. At any rate he has been here for some months re-organizing?—A. He has been 
here re-organizing. While we are on that point. you mentioned that we were free 
from the Civil Service control and regulations. That applied only to February 12 or 
13, 1918, when we were brought under the organized Civil Service by Order in 
Council. | 

Q. Have appointments been made to the staff by the Civil Service Commission 
since that time?—4A. They have been made in all cases. In some cases where the 
Civil Serviee Commission had not on their list suitable people, we have been able to 
make recommendations to them, but in all cases the recommendations have been made ~ 
by them. 

By Mr. Charters: 


Q. How many permanent officials have you?—A. For the purposes of leave, they 
allow us to list those persons whom we consider permanent ourselves. The way we 
used to do before coming under the Civil Service Commission was, we engaged a 
person to work for us; we kept him or her on a period of probation for some months 
to see whether they would make good. At the completion of that period, they were 
either confirmed in their appointment, or let out. We have a number, two hundred 
odd, I think, whom we consider permanent clerks, and who had engaged with us on 
the basis of being permanent clerks. Coming under the Civil Service Commission, 
it was rather difficult. They were not in a position to confirm our arrangement with 
these people. What they have done in the meantime is, they have allowed us for.the 
purposes of vacation and so on to consider these people as permanent, but for Civil 
Service purposes our whole staff is classed as temporary. 

Q. About how many are there on your total staff, permanent and temporary; 
those that you class as temporary now, and those that are classed as permanent ?—A. 
Roughly about two hundred and fifty permanent and the balance temporary. I think 
that since February, 1918, we have not considered anybody as permanent. 

Q. All appointments now being made are through the Civil Service Commission ? 


—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. At the request of the Commissioners /!—4A. In some eases. 

Q. No appointments are made except as asked for by you?—A. We notify them 
if there are any vacancies and we require any persons. 

Q. So that the Board is really responsible?—4A. Yes, for the personnel. 

Q. Are all the employees on this staff ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Are your hours the same as the other departments?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What about the general work? What about punctuality? Do you get your 
people at the office at 9 o'clock or half past nine?—A. Very close tab is kept on them, 
I think we were the first department to install time clocks. These time clocks are 
checked up very carefully every day. A card index of the staff is kept, and the transfer 
is made on these index cards of every employee late or absent without leave. I can- 
not tell you how many lates it is, but after so many lates there is a deduction of pay 
made. I have not the actual number of times before me. 

Q. What about the general efficiency /|—A. To be perfectly frank, I do not think 
the efficiency all through is as it would be in an office organization. I would not be 
so well satisfied in an office. 

Q. What is the cause of the inefticiency?—A. I do not know. I have tried to 
fathom it. 

Q. It is not age?—A. No, not age. 
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3 Q. And not illness?—A. No, although I think possibly there is more illness, 
especially amongst the female staff, than there would be in my experience in business. 
Q. This is a comparatively new department in that portion of the service which 
has been running on from year to year for many years. We all understand that it is 
difficult to have just as good service as if you were organizing anew. Your department 
is new, and you should have young people, comparatively, and capable people. Why 
have you not?—A. I would not have you infer from what I have said that our people 
are all incapables. We have good, bad and indifferent, of course. I do not know 
whether it is permissible, but my late chief felt he could not secure the efficiency that 
should be provided when we were put under the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. He felt that there was greater efficiency before you went under the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission?—A. Yes. Is it permissible to discuss Commander Ross? 

Q. Yes, go on—A. When Commander Ross came here in the first instance, his 
story is that he had been promised that he was to have an absolutely free hand to run 
the organization along business lines as he considered necessary. When he was in 

` England, in December, 1917—February, 1917—he received word that, by the passing 
of an order in council, he had come under the working of the Civil Service Act, and 
he immediately cabled to the Premier protesting very strongly. 

Q. You said February, 1917, is that correct?—A. February, 1918, he went over 
in December, 1917. But the Government did not consider that it could make an 
exception to our department, and the commander left. He wrote one or two strong 
letters stating that he considered our efficiency was going down 24 per cent per month. 

Q. Because of the action of the Civil Service regulations?—A. Yes. ; 

~ Q. In the first place the head of the department had the right to hire and dismiss? — 
—A. Or the deputy. The Commissioners themselves hired and dismissed. 
$ Q. And having that power they were. able to secure better efficiency ’—A. Yes. 

Q. Than they have been able to secure since?—A. The Pension Commissioners 
used to send a representative, sometimes, as far as Halifax or Vancouver, to get the 
proper type of staff, that is the subordinate staff, stenographers, typists, and all that 
sort of thing. As a result of that there was a feeling abroad that our salaries were 
higher than they should be—but I have heard a statement 
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Q. Before you enter on the question of salaries let us finish up the question of 
greater efficiency. Are there any other reasons you can give, in addition to what you 
have already said, as to why efficiency was greater under the old methods?—A. I do 
not know whether I am right in this, but there appears to be a feeling that under the 
Civil Service regulations we have not the hold over the staff we had before. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. When you require a certain number of clerks you apply to the Commission ?— 
A. We notify the Civil Service Commission that we have vacancies for so many clerks 
and say “ Will you appoint them,” specifying what we want in the way of typists, 
| stenographers, or ledgerkeepers as the case may be. We are asked to give a trial to 
those who are sent to us, and it is rather difficult sometimes to tie the Civil Service 
Commission down, and I expect they find difficulty in that respect also, and I have 
: asked them how long am I expected to keep a person whom I consider unsatisfactory. 
| Q. What is the answer?—A. I have never got anything very tangible. I must 
| give them a fair trial. You know very often you can tell in a very short time whether 
i a person is satisfactory or not. 

Q. And have you dismissed many or refused to engage any member ?—A. Not a 
very large number. 
| Q. Why?—A. Well that too is rather difficult; because when we have done so 
we have not seen any great improvement in the replacements. 
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Q. Take this point—you are head of a concern of your own in Montreal?—4A. 


Q. Supposing you had to do this work you are doing in connection with this 


department and you were hiring them in your own interest and dismissing them, in 


your interest could you do the same amount of work with a reduced number without 
difficulty, with equal efficiency and at a reduced cost?—A. I think, and I believe, that 
greater efficiency should be gotten out of the persons employed; I think if I were run- 
ning this business and had my hands free to dismiss or to penalize as the case may be, 
that I could run it with a smaller number. 

Q. How much, with ten per cent less?—A. It is pretty hard to tie it down, but I 
would say ten per cent less, probably, than we have done. 
' Q. You would say with ten per cent less than you have done the work with?—A. 
Ten per cent less than we have done the work with. 

Q. That would mean a very considerable saving?—A. A very considerable saving. 


By the Chairman: ? 


Q. Where does that responsibility lie for the feeling that the same service need 
not be given now that had to be given formerly? Does it lie entirely with the subordi- 
nate employees, or does it also affect the heads of the branches?—A. I would say, in 
our case at least, more particularly with the subordinate employees; we are a young 
department, as you said. 

Q. Do they feel that since they have come under the Civil Service Commission 
that the hands of the Pension Commissioners are tied, and that there is no need for 
devoting the same attention and rendering the same efficiency as individual employees 
as they would if they were entirely held responsible for it?—A. I think there is that 
feeling; I have had it reported to me on occasions, I have heard such remark, “ Oh, 
well, they can’t do anything to us” and along that line. 

Q. And the head of the branch probably has the same feeling, that he cannot 
dismiss an employee and there is no use worrying about it?—A. That may be; I know 
one thing that if you have an employee, and if that employee is not carrying on 
satisfactorily, if you can discharge that employee it is evident you are going to get 
more satisfaction out of him than if he knows you have not that authority. 

Q. What is your method of bringing about a dismissal?—A. Report to the Civil 
Service Commission; you can suspend, with or without pay, as the case may be, and 
report the ease to iie Civil Service Commission. 

Q. For what period?—A. I could not say offhand what the period is. 

Q. And have you suspended a number?—A. Not a large number, we have 
'suspended on occasion. 

Q. It comes up to you, pretty well, doesn’t it?—A. Yes, you are right, it is up to 
ourselves as you mentioned. 


A 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are there any other reasons for lack of efficiency that you can suggest ?—A. No, 
sir, I think that is about all. 

Q. You were starting on the question of salaries a ines minutes ago, before you 
go any farther you will not suggest that the salaries are not large enough to get 
efficiency ?—A. No, I do not think so. s 

Q. That has nothing to do with the lack of efficiency ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. As to the powers of your employees in Montreal? In your own private office 
you can hire a man for your office staff ?—A. My own employees in Montreal? 

Q. Yes, how many have you on your office staff ?—A. I think it runs just about the 
same. 
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By Mr. Redman: 


Q. You told us that you were the first department in Ottawa to institute the clock 
system ?—A. Yes. : 

Q. What proportion of your staff use the clock system?—A. Well, all but the heads 
of the branches, and the officials in Ottawa, the commissioners, the secretary, the 
director, and the legal adviser, and so on, and the heads and assistant heads I think of 
each branch. 

Q. Is that by the regulation of the Civil Service Commission ?—A. No, I do not 
think they have anything covering time clocks at all. 

Q. How many in your department do not use the clock at all?—A. I would not 
think there would be more than 50 out of a staff of 700 odd. That is at Ottawa; in 
our districts we have not clocks. 

Q. Have you any means at all of keeping constant check upon the times at which 
these 50 arrive and depart?—A. I am afraid we have not now, other than that the 
secretary is supposed to be responsible. 

Q. It is possible the secretary would not see them very much, and it is also 
true that regularity and punctuality on the part of these heads would have a very 
great influence on these officials?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever thought of some device or scheme whereby some regulation 
could be made to insure their punctuality?—A. I really cannot say that we have. 
We have not felt so far that there has been any real necessity. 

Q. Do you know that members of Parliament at the end of each month are 
asked to make a declaration that they have been in attendanace during the month? 
—A. Yes. We might institute something of that kind. 

Q. I have heard, as a matter of fact, from other departments, not in regard to 
your own at all, that they found diffieulty in regard to some of the assistant heads, 
who are older men than the deputy, and the deputies do not like to go after them, 
but it seems to me there would be no objection to these heads and deputy heads taking 
a declaration previous to their obtaining a cheque?—A. I think that is a good idea. 

Q. You think that might be useful?—A. I think it might be very useful. 

Q. If some mechanical device were put in, it might be a great help ?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have a very large staff at present, comparatively speaking, for your 
work. Do you hope that that staff will be reduced in the near future?—A. I do. 

Q. For what reasons?—A. Well, since December our staff has increased very 
materially, due to demobilization. The increase comes mostly in the district offices 
out through the country, wherever they are actually in touch with the demobilized 
soldier, and we have to get all medical documents in connection with that soldier 
immediately upon his discharge. It requires the addition of a large number of typists 
and stenographers and such persons. 

Q. About when do you hope that the first decrease will take place?—A. It should 
come immediately upon the cessation of demobilization. 

Q. By the fall?—A. It should come by the early fall, probably October. 

Q. Will you have any partieular person in charge of checking that aspect of the 
work; that is the-decreasing of staff as the work finishes?—A. We are watching that 
every day. Mr. Archibald reports to me nearly every day on that. 

Q. You have not any memorandum made up as to the amount of salaries you are 
paying and the costs of administration in your department ?—A. Well, I have got the 
amount of salary paid every employee. 

Q. You have not got it totalled?—A. I have not got it just before me. I can 
get that for you. 

Q. It is true that the cost of your administration compared to the payment of 
pensions generally is very heavy, and people who do not look into it throughly and know 
why are inclined to criticize ?|—A. I am sorry I have not before me the percentage of 
costs per pension. I can get that for each district office. I had those last week. 
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Q. Would you say your staff a year from now might be reduced to a half ?—4A. I 
would say from a half to three-quarters. 

Q. And after that again reductions as pensions become more stable?— A. Yes, 
once we get straightened away on our pensions proposition there should be a marked 
decrease in the number of the staffs. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. One thing is still unsettled in regard to the Pensions Commission or the 
relations between themselves and the Minister. I should like to ask you what you 
think of the conditions to-day, if the appointment of your staff were handed over to 
the deputy of the department under which you are placed, in relation to responsible 
government, etc.?—A. And still to remain under the provisions of the Civil Service 
Act? 

Q. Yes, if you were to be under the Minister of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establish- 
ment; if he is to be responsible for you it is natural that his deputy, or perhaps you 
as his deputy, should appoint a staff?—A. That in effect is the situation as it is at the 
present time, as I understand it; that is the Commissioners—not I, but the three 
Commissioners—act as a deputy. In the new Act they are given powers 

Q. They act as a deputy to the Minister, under whom you are?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not think anything would be gained by having a deputy of that 
Department have charge of the staff and have you merely have charge of the payment 
of pensions?—A. I think it would be an increased cost rather than an advantage. 


By the Chairman : : 

Q. As to the arrival of employees at the offiee, they use the cloek system in 
registering their arrival Is there any time lost in using the clock'—4A. No, sir, 
we were afraid of that at first, and we used to make them come five minutes before 
the hour. 

Q. They are supposed to be in the office at nine?—Yes, but we were able to slack 
that off and let them come in at nine o'clock. There is not more than a minute or 
possibly two minutes at the outside lost. I do not think there is any time lost. The 
majority come in a few minutes before the time. 

Q. They punch the clock on their own time?—A. Yes. At present we have a 
building to ourselves. We used to be in the Union Bank Building with several other 
departments, and there was trouble there, congestion, due to the elevator service. 

Q. What control have you over their arrival in the office? . Suppose an employee 
punches the clock but does not come into the office till ten minutes after nine?—A. 
Well, there is a system of supervisors. There is a head over ten or fifteen people. 

Q. We have not heard about that phase of your organization? Take one branch, 


for instance, your own branch, to illustrate how it is organized in order to secure - 


continual work on the part of the employees ^/—A. ‘Well, I do not know just how I can 
illustrate that, other than by, say, take the Pay Branch, which is a large one, con- 
sisting of about 200 people. That is subdivided into the Accounts Branch, the depart- 
men that deals with the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, and half a dozen other sub- 
divisions. In charge of each of those subdivisions is a responsible officer who is 
directly responsible to the head of the branch who in turn is responsible to the director. 

Q. What is he responsible for ’—A. He is responsible for the output of his par- 
ticular line of work, and for the discipline of his staff, the attendance and all that 
kind of thing. It is simply a continuation of the chain of responsibility. We have a 
daily report—and this may be of interest—which is placed in my report; that is the 
report that will come to me probably completed and typed. Underneath is a report 
from each of the branches to the secretary’s office, from which this is made up. That 
is in my office every morning at 11 o'elock, so that I know how the staff stands. 

Q. That is a report from the previous day ?—4A. Yes. Each branch reports the 
salaries of the branch and the complete recapitulations made up. : 
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Q. As to the number of employees, have you sufficient?—A. We have sufficient, 
yes. 

Q. Have you too many?—A. We have not got'too many to do the work at the 
present time. ` 

Q. You are not over-staffed?—A. No, I do not believe it. We are taking on 
rapidly in the districts. There is a good deal of work involved in preparing medical 
histories of each man discharged, but as I said before, it is temporary work only. 

Q. Then we have the medical advisers’ branch. That is an important branch. 
How many medical officers have you?—A. We have about twenty-four permanent and 
three part-time men in Ottawa here. j 

Q. What are their duties, generally speaking?—A. They deal with the discharged 
men. Every discharged man comes before a medical board, who state the amount of 
his disability or whether he has been disabled. His papers are forwarded to Ottawa, 
and the doctors compare the medical board statement and his medical history with 
a table of disabilities which sets out how much pension is applicable to disabilities 
of that nature, and they assess the pension accordingly. That is, they recommend 
the amount of pension which should be awarded. That is passed to the commissioners 
for ratification, or otherwise. Then after six months, or after a certain period of 
time, the man is again re-examined to see if his disability has lessened or increased, 
or ceased. The basis of pension, of course, is the man’s earning power. We have to 
watch him carefully all the time. 

Q. These medical men that you have on your staff take the reports of the medical 
boards, and compare them with other papers of the soldier ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do I understand that they decide as to the degree of disability ?—4A. Yes, 
they will compare the amount of the man's disability with the table which sets out 
the amount of pension awarded for that disability, and they make their recommenda- 
tion to the commission. At the present time, on the board there are only Colonel 
Thompson and myself, and neither of us is a medical man. 

Q. You consider that you are not overmanned, at least in medical men ?—4A. I 
would think so, sir; we, at the moment, are training eleven medical men here; they 
are here for instructions and will be shipped out to various parts of the country within 
the next few months. They will go back to civil life. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Are your medical officers in Ottawa allowed to go into private practice?— 
A. No. 
By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Are these men who have served overseas?—4A. Practically; only Colonel Duff, 
one of the cleverest we have, he was one of the commissioners on the Pensions and 
Claims Board and is now a member of the Board of Pension Commissioners; he was 
taken over with that board and became our medical adviser, and I suppose, has got 
a better knwledge of pension work than any other man in the country. 


By the Chairman: ; 

Q. Are these medical men paid salaries as medical men?—A. The way we work 
that out is this: we take a man on at $2,000 and at the end of six months his salary 
becomes $3,500 and at the end of one year $4,000. That would work out on the pay for 
the equivalent military rank. But we found that we had colonels on at $4,500 and 
they were being taught by captains at $2,400, and this caused a great deal of complaint. 

Q. Have you anything further, Major, that you wish to lay before the committee? 
—A. A few moments ago you mentioned the question of salaries and the suggestion 
was made that possibly we were not able to pay sufficient to our staff. I have the 
average of salaries as paid in 1918, one year ago, and under the Civil Service at the 
present time. Our salaries I think are more at the present time than they were before. 
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Our average salary at present is $902 and our average salary for the fiscal year ending 
1918 was about $890, so that there is not very much difference. 
Q. Do you share in the bonus?—A. Some of our employees shared in the bonus 


and there is a very great deal of discussion about it, but I do not think they all get it. ` 


Perhaps you are not interested in the number of returned men on the staff? 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Yes, how many have you?—A. I have some figures here; we have 64 females 
en the staff and the percentage of the balance of a total of 329 males 

Q. Is that in Ottawa, or throughout your system?—A. This is throughout the 
system. Of a total of 329 returned soldiers 81 per cent have seen service in the actual 
theatre of war, 8-5 per cent in England,, and 10-6 per cent are those who have seen 
service only in Canada, a number of these were legacies from the Militia Department. 

Q. What proportion of the males in your department are soldiers of some sort? 
—A. I ean give you that in this way: there are 329 males who have been soldiers, and 
there are 99 who have not seen any service, and 73 of those are boys. 

Q. Ninety-nine out of 829?—A. Ninety-nine out of 428. 

Q. In other words you have 26 men who have not seen any service?—A. Twenty-six 
men who have not seen any service. 

Q. Then you give us the proportion of each sort of service?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you have some rule as to the female employees?—A. We had a rule, 
particularly before we came under the Civil Service, that we only engaged the 
dependents of soldiers overseas, and we did not engage the wife if her husband was 
serving and she was receiving assigned pay and separation allowance. We have 
daughters, mothers, and sisters. 

Q. Without mentioning these names, do you think any of these 26 could be 
disposed of, and what reason have you for keeping any of them?—A. It would be 
dificult in the majority of cases to dispose of them. The majority of them are men 
who have been with us right from the beginning, and they are the nucleus of our 
staff, Colonel Belton, Colonel Dunbar, and a number of those came to us from the 
Pensions and Claims Board; they have large knowledge of the work, and Mr. Archibald, 
the director, has probably a better knowledge of the details than anybody else would 
have. 


By Mr. Redman: 


|! Q. Yes, I think he is an excellent type of officer. Would you say that soldiers 
and soldiers’ dependents are equally efficient with, say, the general run of Canadians 
whom you might take in?—4A. Absolutely. 

Q. Is there anything further to say on that point?—A. No, I would say in general 
that I agree with what you have said, that the soldier and soldiers’ dependents are on 
a parity absolutely. 

Q. You think they might have more interest in this particular work?—A. Oh, I 
do not know. If you want my personal opinion on it, I think the soldier should be 
given the preference, but not unless he can carry the work equally well That has 
been our policy always. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Not at the sacrifice of efficiency ?—A. No. 

Q. We have been devoting some attention to the absence of the civil servants ?— 
A. I have some figures here in regard to that. 

Q. What have you to say regarding the absence of the employees? There is a 
good deal reported in this report?—A. I have got a percentage statement of the addi- 
tional absence to the statutory leave classified for the fiscal year. Our male employees 
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average 6-7 days absence, female 13.46. It is a difficult problem in the case of the 
women. It is very hard. They come to you with a medical certificate. I am satis- 
fied that in a number of instances there is no necessity for their absence. 


By Mr. Redman: 
Q. For the medical certificate?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


. Q. Have you that statement month by month?—A. I have not it here. 

Q. I was interested as to whether or not the sickness increased as the months went 
on. Sometimes a person starting a job is a little more attentive than he is in the 
second or third month?—A. We watch it pretty closely. z 

Q. Judging by the statement you have of that, that would look like a pretty fair 
comparison ?—A. Well, of course, a large amount of this leave would be without pay. 
Absence without leave is deducted in the pay under the Civil Service regulations. 

Q. You enforce that?—A. Absolutely, and also the other regulation that there is 
only a certain amount of sick leave which ean be given, after which no leave may be 
without deduction of pay. 

Q. Under the regulations of the Civil Service Commission, they are allowed 6 
days without a medical certificate, and that may be repeated ?—A. I do not know any- 
thing about that. I get a medical certificate in any case. I want a medical certifi- 
cate if a man is absent one day. I did not know there was that regulation. I am not 
going outside the regulations knowingly. If a man is absent one day without 
leave I want to know why. I see the permanent staff of the Civil Service are 
allowed two months’ sick leave with full pay and one month with half pay. Here 
is a stenographer with a total of 37 days’ leave, but a certain number of the days 
would be on half-pay, and a certain number no pay. We watch that pretty carefully. 

Q. Notwithstanding all that the number of employees that you have average 133 
days. That must be a great loss of labour to the department?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make as to how it could be restricted ?—4A. No, 
but I have given a good deal of thought to it. 

Q. It requires a good deal of thought?—A. It requires a good deal of thought. 
Ever since I came here that has been the trouble. Every month they are away—a 
large number of them. I have put in lately a sort of lady monitor, sort of supervisor, 
and fitted up a room in the building where a girl who feels knocked out, or fainting, 
or anything of that kind can be taken. This is an elderly woman, and she has a good 
deal of tact and knowledge of things, and I think she is going to pay for herself many 
times over. She is a woman who can go into the lavatories and see that the girls are 
not spending too much time in there, and can generally float about through the build- 
ing and report to me anything that is out of the way.! I think it will be an asset that 
way. This man, Bailey, from Washington, an efficiency man, is very keen on a 
system of monitors, but I cannot see any great value in them. I think if you have 
efficient heads of branches and subdivisions, there should not be any necessity for a 
monitor. 


By Mr. Andrews: 


Q. Have you anything in the nature of a woman inspector?—A. I was just telling 
the committee that we have an elderly woman, and she keeps her eyes generally on 
places where a man cannot go and matters of that nature. She is a very tactful sort 
of person, and seems to be getting on well. I think the rest room idea is a very good 
one. Very often the girls feel a bit knocked out and this woman takes them off and 
lets them lie down there, and they have a rest for a few minutes. If we can save a 
hundred days attendance in the year, it will pay for itself and I think we can. If a girl 
can go and lie down there for half an hour instead of going home to lie down, it will 


save time. 
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Q. They have found it necessary in the big stores?—A. It does a great deal of 
good in the big departmental stores. : 

Q. Have you anything further to say?—A. I cannot think of anything. I will 
send you down a chart of our organization. 

Q. Have you any special form for the medical service/—A. No. I think the Civil 
Service Commission have a form, if I am not mistaken. 

Q. You have not any other forms in your branch ?—A. Yes, I could give you our 
forms in regard to pay, our time clock forms, and I could send them with an explan- 
ation; also daily report, the weekly report and the monthly report, with the manner in 
which we deduct pay for absence without leave. 

The Cuamman: You might send these. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Sipney SurrH, sworn: 


By the Ch airman: 


Q. What is your position?—A. ‘Controller of Postal Stores. 

Q. How long have you held that. position?—A. For 38 years. 

Q. How long have you been in the service?—A. I am in my fiftieth year of ser- 
vice. In six months I shall have rounded out half a century. I have been under all 
administrations since Confederation. I came in under the first administration after 
Confederation. : 

Q. From your knowledge of ithe Department, what conditions exist that interfere 
with the efficiency of the Department, I mean general conditions. ‘Can you enumerate 
any ?—A. Well, I can hardly speak for other branches. 


Q. Take your own branch?—A. I do not know that there are disabilities particu- 


larly regarding my own branch just at the present moment. 

Q. You claim that your branch is about as efficient as it should be?—4A. No, I 
would not like to say that exactly. 

Q. Why is it not?^—4A. I think some of the very old men who have been with me 
almost from the first—if-young men with their experience could be taken on, perhaps 
fewer could be done with, and better results obtained. But you see it is a question 
of experience. "The older men are men who are quite competent to do the work. For 
the most part-they are men of good health. I do not want to say that because they 
are old men, therefore they are no good. ‘Perhaps being an old man myself, I look 
at it from a different point of view than others. But I have watched them pretty 
closely lately since I observed there was a sort of crusade against the old men in the 
service, you know a feeling of that kind, and I noticed that these men came early, 
were in constant attendance, constantly do their work, get through their work well, 
make fewer mistakes, and all round are more satisfactory than many of the younger 
fellows. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. How many old men are in your branch, men 65 or over?—A. I cannot tell you 
offhand; I could get you that information. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There is a considerable percentage of old employees?—A. Yes, and long 
service men, men of long experience, and men who cannot very well be dispensed with. 
Q. What is being done in the way of training men to take the positions of these 
men ?—A. As the younger men come in, they are intermingled with the older men, 
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and in that way they get experience and see how the work is done. If they have the 
qualities of the older men, they will be just as good men as time goes on; but you 
eannot do the class of work that is being done in my office with inexperienced people, 
or with people who are not zealous and efficient, and naturally good hearted and good 
willed workers, people who.are willing to work at any time. During the war, our 
people continued to come back after hours many, many times. 

Q. Everybody in Canada has been doing that?—A. We found them agreeable and 
willing to do it. 

Q. I notice from this statement that there are only two officials besides yourself 
who are receiving $2,000 or over?—A. Yes, the other is Mr. Greenfield, who is the 
Chief Clerk of Distribution. 

Q. You have spoken of the old men as possibly being one reason for the reduction 
in efficiency ?—A. I do not go so far as to say that in regard to my own particular 
branch. 

Q. What other causes can you give?—A. I do not know that any others exist 
actually; I would not say so. 

Q. What about female labour as compared with male labour?—A. I have not had 
many females in the branch for very many years, and being comparatively young 
people they have been capable of doing good work. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. How many women have you?—A. Not a very great many. I could give you 
that presently by looking over the list. 

Q. You have a considerable percentage of male employees receiving less than 
$1,0007—4. Yes, these are the older men I spoke of. 

Q. Who are receiving less than $1,000?7—4. Not less than $1,000, but some of 
ihem have. 

Q. Are these employees efficient?—A. Oh, quite so. They come in as packers 
and sorters at small salaries and they have been getting an increase of $50 a year 
for some considerable time, J think they get $100 now, which would be helpful to 
them, of eourse. When we take on new men, they are men of small salaries, packers 
and sorters very largely. They are not on the clerical staff. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. Did they get the bonus?—4A. They got the bonus. I think I am the snly one 
who did not get the bonus. I was considered not to be entitled to it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It was only those receiving less than $1,800, I understand, who got the bonus? 
—A. Well, afterwards they gave it to the deputy heads and the assistant deputy 
heads. We were perfectly satisfied up to this point when it was stated that it was 
to be given to the people up to $1,800; and that those above that could manage better 
than the people with smaller salaries; but when they gave an increase to the deputy 
ministers and assistant deputy ministers, and no reason was offered, we felt we had 
been unfairly discriminated against. 
Q. In regard to Joseph E. Peticlere and Achilles Robert, what action was taken? 
—A. A recommendation was sent to Council for an order of dismissal after Robert 
had been found guilty and the information to that effect had come back to the depart- 
. ment; they have been dismissed by Order in Council. 
Q. Now there is another employee I would like to ask you about, the same woman 
whose husband is employed in the C.P.R.?—A. Yes. 
Q. She is on the temporary staff à A. Yes. 
Q. What reasons are there for employing her?—4A. She has resigned. 
Q. She has left?—A. She has left the service. 
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By Mr. Charterss 

Q. When?—A. About six weeks ago. 

Q. Why ?—A. Notification was sent out, as I understand it, that the employment 
of married women was to cease in the department, and she came to me about it and 
said she would not care to stay any longer under the circumstances, and I advised her 
to send in her resignation, which she did, and that was the end of it.. She was a very 
good worker. 

Q. She was absent 69 days last year, did she receive pay for that time?—A. No, 
I understand not, I am not quite sure on that point, but she received pay for the 
time she was entitled to on her leave; after that she was absent without pay. We 
are very partieular about that in our branch. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, about the leave of absence, there is a great deal recorded in your depart- 
ment?—A. Yes. 

Q. What have you to say about that generally?—A. Well, it is chiefly leave 
through the epidemic. 

Q. How much have you in that statement as the number of days’ absence on that 
account ?—A. I have a brief statement showing the number of employees who have 
been on sick leave and on annual leave in the Postal Stores branch of the Post Office 
Department during the fiscal year 1918-19. Fifty-three employees were on the staff 
during the year. Sixteen had no sick leave, thirty-one had six days or less each, 
twenty-two had over six days each, of these two died; one had no annual leave, nine- 
teen had not full annual leave—a total balance of seventy-six days annual leave being 
left untaken; almost all of these leaves, Mr. Chairman, were due to the epidemic. 

Q. Thirty-one had six days and less each; could not that be cut down some?— 
A. They did not take their full holidays at all for the year. 

Q. A person who had not taken the full holidays would not be debited with the 
number of days absent on special leave, would they, so that this statement of the 
number of days absence would be in addition to holidays?—A. There will be very 
little special leave, there È not very much. 

Q. We have 2/74, 18, 20, 21, 25, 11, 30, 23 and 25 days?—A. Well, that is taken 
in broken leave, sometimes one hour and sometimes two hours. 


By Mr. Charters: 
Q. What about funerals and baseball matches?—A. There may be cases where 
grandmothers’ funerals take place. / 
Q. Pretty often, I suppose?—A. No, grandmothers do not die very often. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. What do you do to limit this leave as much as possible?—A. We watch it very 
closely, that is all I can say. 
Q. You have fifty-three employees?—A. And if the work at the time will not 
allow it they cannot have leave. 
Q. But a few stay away without leave?—A. If they do they get into trouble 
immediately. y 
Q. What trouble?—A. I make a formal report to the Deputy Postmaster General. 
Q. And what happens?—A. They are admonished, and if it happens again there 
is a re&uction of salary. If they show any disposition to break the rules they are brought 
to book right off without any hesitation about it whatever. 


Q. Can you give us any information as to how much of this leave was leave with- 


out pay ?—A. I.can get you that information, yes. 
Q. You might let us have it?—A. How much of the special leave was without 
pay—lI will let you have it. 
The CHamMAN: So much leave of absence as that shown in this return must inter- 
fere with the efficiency of your branch I am sure. 
[Mr. Sidney Smith.] 
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By Mr. Charters: 


Q. You would be entitled to pension, Mr. Smith ?—4A. I hope so. 
Q. You are under the old system ?—4A. Yes, I was in the gallery when Sir Francis 
Hinks introduced the Bill for superannuation. 

Q. What would your pension amount to?—A. If I were to retire on the full allow- 
ance of $4,000, the top class, I would get $2,800; but if I retire on what I have now it 
will be. $2,600. 

Q. Do you think it would meet the conditions generally in the service now if the 
superannuation system were reintroduced?—A. I would think so. 

Q. You think it would?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why ?—A. Because the people in the service would feel there was something 
to work for and look forward to. 

Q. Would they be willing to pay 7 per cent TN They would be willing to pay a 
reasonable abatement. I never dreamed of dropping out of the abatement during the 
whole time of contributing which was 35 years; although I knew at the time, and we 
all knew that there was an increase, a very large increase going to particular indivi- 
duals, and added service so as to bring them up to the period at which they could be 
superannuated. Although we agitated in the early days to have a fund set aside for 
the widows and orphans we never could get it done; it became, at least superannua- 
tion became a political football and we suffered. The consequence was that, I might 
mention a very signal case where great hardship is done to the widow of a very brilliant 
official 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think it is necessary to take up the time of the committee 
by going any further into that question. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you anything further to say in:connection with your branch of the Post 
Office Department which would assist the committee?—A. Well, there is one point I 
think I might ask you to let me touch upon, and that is the organization. I think 
the organization is wrong as it is now. I think an organization which throws all the 
details of carrying on the tremendous work of the post office service of Canada on 
one little man is wrong essentially and is a bad business, and I think we might take 
the organization of the Post Office Department in Washington as an example of what 
might be done here in the reorganization of our system, so that the Deputy of the 
Postmaster General and the Minister would deal with all matters of policy, and the 
heads of branches, as is the case in Washington, with matters of administration, and 
not go to the Deputy Minister at all, but that they should have access direct to the 
Minister. The Deputy Minister to-day is overwhelmed with questions of all kinds 
down to the purchase of a type-writing machine. As controller of Postal Stores I 
cannot order a typewriting machine without getting the Deputy Minister’s authority, 
and the result of that is that these orders are delayed, they are overlooked and they 
are forgotten, and the service suffers, and so it is all along the line. The congestion 
of work in that office is sometimes appalling. 

Q. Where?—A. In the Deputy Postmaster General’s office. One Minister spoke 
to me one day about something he had been looking for and trying to find, and some 
important question hinging upon it, and he said, * Where can I find this fine! UT 
said, “ There is just one place where it is and I need hardly say where that is," and 
I pointed to the deputy's office, and he said, *It is that wretched sepulchre where 
everything goes and never comes back." It is because the poor little man is over- 
whelmed with work. He gathers in everything from Vancouver to Halifax, and from 
the line north to Dawson. Everything must centre and must go through that par- 
tieular spot. 

Q. You believe a system of decentralization would be beneficial?—A. Decentral- 
ization, of course. Would anybody pretend to say that after the experience I have 
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had as Controller of the Postal Stores that I am not competent to give an order? I 
have been there thirty-six years, and have had a clean sheet during that time. There 
has never been a breath of scandal in connection with my position. I have dealt with 
everybody and protected the minister and protected the friends of the Government, 
and have had to be a sort of acrobat and I cannot now buy a typewriter without going 
to the Deputy Minister, and when the scandals were on with the Printing Bureau, I 
was the only one who could show a clean sheet. The deputy said, “ We are going to be 
inspected.” And I said, “ Go home and put your head down on the pillow and sleep, 
and have no hesitation. Do not be uneasy.” He said, ^ We are going to be inspected,” 
and I said, “That is just exactly what we want, we want to be investigated,” 
and when they came to be investigated the Post Office was the only one which was 
clear, and I was the only one who had a historie— 


The CuamwxaN: We have not time to go into that. 
-Wirness: There you are. I am just giving you the point of my experience. I 


do say that that is the vecord, and you have the means of finding out that what I 


am saying is true. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. The point you wish to make is decentralization of authority?—A. Yes, put it 
something on the basis of Washington. They have a territory as large as ours. 


The eommittee adjourned. 


‘Water Topp, Secretary, Orrtawa, June 17, 1919. 

Civil Service Inquiry Committee, 

House of Commons, Ottawa. 

Dear Mr. Topp,—When my evidence was yesterday broken off by the adjourn- 
ment of the committee for luncheon, I had not quite completed what I had in 
mind o say relative to decrease in expenditure and increase in efficiency in 
connection with Postal Stores, which would have been generally something along 
the following lines,— : 

Before the division of the Postal Stores Branch, out of which the Purchasing 
Agent's Branch was created, January, 1918, the staff numbered 81, since which 
time the duties performed by the two branches have been decreased by a change 
in system whereby all mail bags for repair, instead of being sent into Ottawa 
for the purpose, are now despatched direct to the penitentiaries in different 
provinces, as a result of which at least four employees have been relieved of 
their regular work in connection therewith, notwithstanding which the staffs of 
the combined branches now number 95,—with four unfiled vacancies in the 
Postal Stores Branch. ) M 

Were the Purchasing Agent and his staff transferred to the Purchasing 
Board (to which they exclusively relate) and the duties in connection with stock- 
ing and distributing of all articles of Postal Stores restored as before the change 
to the Postal Stores Branch, where it properly belongs, it would conduce to 
increased efficiency, a reduced staff and less expense. 

As a result of the division of the Postal Stores Branch, as above indicated, 
there are now two separate branches with two distinct heads (both class A men), 
and two office organizations where one would be sufficient and which amply 
sufficed for the previous 363 years under the Controller of Postal Stores, and 
this has given rise to considerable duplication of work and to unnecessary new 
work also, which could be dispensed with were the change back again to the 
original office establishment, as above indicated, carried into effect. 

Sincerely yours, 


SIDNEY SMITH, dM 


Controller of Postal Stores. 
[Mr. Sidney Smith.] 
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Statement re special leave and sick leave, with or without pay granted to the 
employees of the Postal Stores Branch during the calendar year 1918:— 


A, 374 days sick leave with pay; B, 18 days special leave with pay, 2 deaths in 
family; C, 4 days special leave with pay, death in family, 20 days sick leave with pay; 


` D, 113 days sick leave with pay; E, 234 days sick leave with pay; F, 2 days special 


leave with pay, death in family; G, 2 days special leave with pay, death in family, 91 
days sick leave with pay; H, 44 days with pay, death in family, 4 days sick leave with 
pay; I, 8 days special leave with pay, death in family; J, 1 day special leave with pay; 
K, 334 days sick leave with pay; K, 6 days special leave with pay (quarantined), 143 
days sick leave with pay; L, 6 days sick leave with pay; M, 6 days special leave with 
pay, death in family, 1 day sick leave with pay; N, 22% days sick leave with pay; O, 
7 days special leave with pay, 9 deaths in family, 9 days sick leave with pay; P, on 
military leave all year; Q, on military leave all year; R, absent on sick leave all year 
(paralysis) ; S, 3 days special leave with pay, death in family; T, 19 days sick leave with 
pay; U, 14 days sick leave with pay; V, 24 days special leave with pay (Red Cross work), 
163 days sick leave with pay; W, 12 days special leave and 5 days sick leave both with 
pay; X, 1 day special leave, and 34 days sick leave, both with pay; Y, 3 days sick leave 
with pay; Z, 274 days sick leave with pay; AA, 2 days special leave (death in family), 
and 113 days sick leave, both with pay; BB, 2 days special leave (death in family), and 
44 days sick leave, both with pay; CC, 309 days military leave and 3 day sick leave, 
both with pay; DD, 4 days sick leave with pay; EE, 54 days sick leave with pay; FF, 
5 days sick leave with pay; GG, 13 days sick leave with pay; HH, 184 days sick leave 
with pay; II, 15 days sick leave with pay; JJ, 54 days sick leave with pay; KK, 4 day 
sick leave with pay; LL, 31 days special leave without pay, 343 days sick leave with 
pay; MM, 4 days sick leave without pay; NN, 183% days sick leave with pay. 


Tusrspay, June 17, 1919. 


The committee met at two p.m., to-day, Mr. Steele in the Chair. 


The Cuamman: ‘I have received the forms and documents which we asked Major 
Coristine to send from the Pensions Board. 


Mr. F. G. Rosson, sworn: 


By the Chairman: 
A. Deputy Minister of Soldiers’ Re-Establish- 


Q. What position do you occupy ? 
ament. 

Q. How long have you — that position?—4A. Since February 1st. 

Q. This year?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was your position prior to that?—A. I was director of the department 
and previous to that I was director of the Invalid Hospital Commission, and prior to 
that I was first assistant to the Director of the Military Hospitals Commission. 

Q. And prior to that /|) —A. I was Assistant Manager of Sales for the West for the 
Canadian Fairbanks Morse Company. 

Q. In Toronto —4A. Its head office is in Montreal but I was manager at Calgary, 
for Alberta, five years. Then I was transferred to Winnipeg as Assistant Manager of 
Sales for the West. 

Q. That would give you some experience in organizing staffs ?—A. s we had 
a very large organization. 3 

Q. About how many would be under your supervision ?—A. In Alberta, I had a 
staff of about 125. When I was in Winnipeg I had supervision over a staff of about 
500. 

Q. How many of those would be office staff, all of them?—A. Oh, no. 
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Q. How many of them would be office staff !À —A. I could not say. I would not 
hazard a guess at that. It was the whole organization, the sales staff, the accountants 
staff, the purchasing staff, the store staff—the whole organization. i 

Q. When was the Department of Soldiers! Civil Re-establishment organized ?-— 
A. On February 18, 1918. f 

Q. You, then, are the first deputy ?—A. No, the first deputy was Mr. S. A. Arm- 
strong who was Director of the Military Hospitals Commission when I first came 
to the Commission. Then, when the Military Hospitals Commission became the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, he was appointed Deputy Minister. 
I continued as his assistant, later being made Director. Mr. Armstrong has since 
gone to Detroit as Vice-President and Manager of the Underfeed, Stoicer Company of 
America. 

Q. You have been with the Department since its organization ?-—^. Yes. 

- Q. Could you tell the Committee, Mr. Robinson, personally how the Department 
was organized?—A. I think the best way to do that is to submit on? of these eharts. 
That is the head office organization (pointing to chart). You will tind next the unit 
organization. That gives the thing more clearly than I could. 

Q. What do you mean by unit organization?—A. The district organization. 
There is the Head Office here and then the country is divided into unit; comparable 
to Military Districts. 

Q. We are interested only in the Inside Service/—4A. Perhaps it would be better 
for me to outline just the basis on which our staff stands. At the commenceraent of 
this work, the minister realizing that it was war work and that we could not anticipate 
how large a staff we should need, nor how long we should need it, establish: i a principle 
that we would engage no staff under the permanent civil service as undcrstood in the 
prescribed sense of the Civil Service Act; that all our employees were to be temporary 
employees, under section 23, I think it is, under the Civil Service Act. This scheme 
obviated the possibility of the Government being embarrassed with a huge permanent 
staff necessary to carry on war work when war work ceased. Every member of the staff 
that is engaged by us comes on the understanding that he or she may be aispensel 
with upon one month's notice and that engagement in this Department confers on him 
or her absolutely no privilege in the permanent Civil Service of Canada. Based 
upon that general principle we consulted with the Civil Service Commission and drew 
up two forms for the engagement of a staff, one covering the ordinary clerical staff 
and the other covering the technical staff. Our work is to a great extent technical. 
We require medical officers. We require technically trained officers for our vocational 
branch where retraining is carried on. We require technical officers in connection 
with our service respecting placement in employment, because, unless we have a techni- 
eal staff, they will not be able to approach manufacturers and employers of labour so 
that they can get their ear and sympathy and so secure placement of the maximum 
number of returned men. That is the reason why such a large proportion of our staff 
is in the technical class. This form, 60, covers technical employees. Form 59, covers 
the ordinary clerical employees. 

(Copies of the forms were handed to the Committee.) 


The Witness: (Continuing.) 

This procedure enables us to meet the peculiar circumstances that arise in con- 
nection with our work. We cannot foresee what is going to happen because our work 
depends not on inanimate things but on the human element entirely. It depends 
upon the number of ex-members of the forces who seek the benefits administered by 
this Department and nobody can foresee how many will seek them or when they will 
seek them. We therefore had to work out with the Civil Service Commission a 
system whereby we should be able to carry the necessary help quickly and within the 


meaning of the Civil Service Act. The scheme has worked out admirably. Just 
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at the present time we have under diseussion with the Civil Service Commission 
what is to be done with the temporary employees. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Before you go on to that, will you tell the committee whether these employees 
were appointed by the Civil Service Commission ?—A. All the employees at Ottawa 
have been appointed by the Civil Service Commission. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. I notice one rather important distinction (pointing to a chart) ?—A. That has 
no bearing on the situation because that is the outside service. 

Q. What has not?—A. Those forms. 

Q. I notice paragraph *d" of Form 59, says: “That there is no returned soldier 
known to the undersigned to be qualified for this position or available for appointment 
thereto.” I do not notice the same paragraph on Form 60, why is that?—A. I really 
cannot answer that question, because nearly all our employees are returned soldiers and 
it is our aim to appoint returned soldiers to every position we can. It may be that Form 
60 has reference to technical qualifications. That may be the reason. 

Q. You have not the same opportunities of appointing returned men to these posi- 
tions as you have of appointing outsiders?—A. I would not say that, because most of 
our technical employees are returned soldiers. A 

Q. It might be harder to find qualified returned men to fill technical positions #— 
A. It is harder to find them, but we have found them, because dealing with returned 
soldiers, the duty of the Department being to deal with returned soldiers, we thought— 
and the Minister and all of usare of the opinion that a returned soldier can do the work 
very well, probably better than others, when he comes in personal contact with the re- 
turned men. 

Q. Under the system you have adopted, you practically retain full control of the 
employees?—4A. No, as far as the Inside Service is concerned, all appointments are 
made by the Civil Service Commission in the usual way. 

Q. But they are all temporary ?—A. They are all temporary employees. 

Q. And you can dismiss them?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. That does not apply to the other departments as far as you know?—A. I have 
assumed we can discharge them if they are unsatisfactory. I may have overstepped the 
mark. 

Q. No, Iam not criticising. I appreciate what you have to say. At this stage you 
do not know whom you may require ultimately, and you do not wish the appointments 
to be permanent?—A. That is right. 

Q. And the position you have taken does give you that control which is not pos- 
sessed by other departments?—A. I have always taken it that I was exactly on the same 
footing as regards the service in Ottawa. 

Q. They have temporary employees, but not so many, most of them are permanent ? 
—A. Yes. : 

Q. And you make that distinction for the reason you have given ?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Tell us how the department is organized for work in the different branches, 
and so on?—A. You do not think the submission of this chart would meet the case. 
Q. Just a brief explanation?—A. At the head of the department there is a 
minister, whose function is responsibility as to policy. Then there is a deputy 
minister, whose function is responsibility for the carrying out of policy. There is 
an assistant deputy minister, whose function is the preparation of Orders in Council, 
general correspondence, and such duties as may be delegated to him from time to 
time by the deputy minister. The other administrative functions of the department 
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fall into two general classes: the first class, functions with respect to direct contact 
with ex-members of the force under the care of the department; the second function 
with respect to administrative duties in bringing them into direct contact with 
ex-members of the force. In detail the first class of administrative officers are: a 
director of vocational training, whose function is the retraining of disabled ex- 
members of the forces, the formulation of policies regarding yocational retraining for 

. submission to the minister, and if he approves of them, the carrying out of them in 
detail; the chief inspector, whose function is personal services to those undergoing 
medical treatment. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Treatment of training?—A. Just treatment, in giving medical treatment. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What sort of service?—A. I was just coming to that. These personal services 
consist of keeping records with respect to those on the strength of the department 
for treatment, making sure that they receive their correct pay and allowances, and 
that their dependents, if any, also receive the pay and allowances to which they are 
entitled promptly and correctly, to assist any men on the strength of the department 
in connection with personal difficulties that they may have, to see ell patients under- 
going medical treatment are as comfortable and well looked after as possible from 
a lay viewpoint. A director of medical services, whose function is the administration 
of all professional medical treatment which is being given to ex-members of the 
forces on the strength of the department. 

Q. Who is the director?—A. There is no director. at the present time. 

Q. Who has been director ?—A. Colonel F. McKelvey Bell, who recently resigned. 

Q. He has a deputy director?—A. He had, yes. 

Q. But the branch was organized with medical directors?—A. And unit medical 
directors. Of course, I am going outside of Ottawa. Then, a director of orthopedic 
and surgical appliances branch, whose function is to supervise the manufacture and 
supply of all artificial limbs, orthopedic and surgical appliances, prescribed by the 
medical officers of the department or the medical officers of the Department of 
Militia and Defence. 

Q. Is that branch located in Ottawa?—A. No. It happens to be located in 
Toronto; he is part of the headquarters staff, but it is easier to manufacture in 
Toronto; therefore, as the Dominion Orthopedic Hospital is there, we located our 
manufacture there, but he really is the head office official, and issues instructions 
throughout the whole organization. Then we have a director of the information 
and service branch, whose function is giving special services to physically fit demobi- 
lized members of the forces. 


-By Mr. Redman: 


Q. How does that happen to come under your powers, under your jurisdiction ?— 
A. By virtue of the Act creating the Department. 

Q. I thought you told us that it was for the treatment for those who are ill and 
not for those seeking employment?—A. No, the Act creating the department charges 
it with the duty, I forget the exact wording, but it is to the effect that this Depart- 
ment shall be charged with all the responsibility in connection with the re-establishing 
in civil life of ex-members of the Expeditionary Force. 

Q. What does that mean, employment for those physically fit?—A. I was just 
going on to that, but among the activities of the director is to place all ex-members 
of the force who wish it in touch with available opportunities for employment. This 
service also includes getting information of a specific nature to ex-members of the 
force as to the various benefits provided in their behalf by the Government, and who 
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may be able in the first instance to take advantage of it. The branches whose functions 
are of an administrative nature in bringing them in direct contact with ex-members 
of the force are as follows:—The General Superintendent of the Enquiring Branch 
whose funetion is the preparation of plans for such premises as may be required by 
the department of a special technieal nature, the inspection and maintenance of build- 
ings. The Superintendent of Equipment and Supplies whose function is the control 
of the stores and equipment. The Chief Purchasing Agent, under whose supervision 
‘all articles required by the department are purchased, in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the War Purchasing Commission. The General Organizing Dietrician, whose 
function is to make effective the standard dietary system including the selection, care, 
and preparation of foodstuffs for the meals, and the serving of the same later. The 
Statistician whose function is collaboration of audit for the various heads of the 
Administration Branch of the Department. Does that answer your question? 

Q. I think so, quite fully. Can you tell us now in what way the staff in the indi- 
vidual branches is organized so as to ensure the best work being done in the branch. 
I mean by the employees, the best daily work?—A. The same general plan of organiza- 
tion applies in all the various branches; there is a head, who is the Chief Clerk, and 
under this chief clerk or assistants there are various other clerks. The work is all 
planned out. 

Q. What do these various other clerks do?—A. The chief clerk's specific duty is 
to perform and to make sure that all the other clerks are carrying on their work, and 
that they are performing in the best way the detailed duties that are assigned to 
each clerk. 

Q. To see that they are all kept busy?—A. Very much so. 

Q. That is the duty of these chief clerks?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you spoke of various other clerks, what functions have they in addition 
to supervising the work do they look after certain numbers of employees?—A. They 
look after all the employees in the branch. 

Q. You spoke of the chief clerk being in charge of the branch ?—4A. Yes. 

Q. And various other clerks under the chief clerk?—A. They are carrying on 
detailed duties. 

Q. Under whose direction, that is what we want to know.—4A. Take for instance 
the Purchasing Branch 

Q. Take another branch where the work is practically all clerical?—A. I thought 
it would cover it to better advantage in that branch than in anywhere else. In tne Pur- 
chasing Branch there is a part assigned to the duty of auditing the requisitions that 
have been received. 

Q. You do not quite catch my point, perhaps I have not made it cieer*—A. I am 
Sorry. 

Q. The idea is to know what supervision there is over the individual employees to 
see that they are busy all the time, to see they are present in their place, that they are 
not idling, not neglecting their duty. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. And in addition to what the Chairman has mentioned to see that you have not 
more employees than you need. What we want to know is whether the supervision covers 
what the Chairman has referred to and also in reference to your satisfying yourself that 
the individual members of the staff are performing their duties?— A. I receive cach 
month a return of the staff in every branch which is comparative, so that it contains 
from month to month the increase or decrease of the staff in the various branches. This 
is also presented to the head of each branch and care is taken to see that the staff are 
not being taken on that are not required or that are not properly employed. If any dis- 
crepancy should show itself in these figures, any increase that is unusual, it is imme- 
diately checked up and these chief clerks constantly supervise the work. We have time 
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clocks and every employee other than the heads of the administrative branches have to 
punch the time clock for attendance in the morning, when going out to lunch, coming 
in from lunch, and going out in the evening, and if any are late they are docked at the 
end of the month. We have a regular industrial time clock system as to attendance. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. Did you have that system when you were with the Fairbanks-Morse people?— 
A. Yes. i 
Q. You are of the opinion that it is a wise system?—A. Undoubtedly, where you 
have a large number of employees. We tried the attendance book system and it was 
no good. 

By Mr. Charters: 

Q. Why?—A. It is almost impossible to prevent the time book being beaten. 

Q. How are they able to beat the book and not the clock?—A. Because there is 
a man standing who watches that they all go out at certain hours and come in at 
certain hours. There is a man detailed to watch this clock, to see that each person 
who comes in punches only once, and that each person who goes out punches only 
once. The record is inside the clock, and it cannot be erased, it cannot be changed. 

Q. It cannot be changed by the puncher?—A. No. 


By Mr. Boys: 
Q. The protection is that he sees that no one person punches more than once.— 
A. Right, that is the idea. 
By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Is it possible to punch the clock and then get out of the room?—A. No. 

Q. No going to market?—A. Absolutely no. 

Q. You say you dock them at the end of the month?—A. Yes, if they are late, 
unless they have a good explanation. 


By Mr. Boys: De 
Q. After six times, is that it?—A. I do not think we have set any particular 


time; we deal with ‘each case on its merits. An investigation is made. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. You have the right to dock for one offence.—A. We have the right to dock 
for any offence. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In a branch where there may be fifty employees it will take some little time 
to punch the clock. Is that done before nine o'clock or after?—A. They must be in 
before nine o'clock. There is time. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Have you docked any ?—4A. That I cannot answer, but I know the regulation 
exists, and it is carried out under the supervision of the Assistant Deputy Minister. 
I am quite sure' that if there have been any discrepancies, they have been dealt with 
in accordance with the principles laid down. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. What are the hours?—A. From 9 to 5 with an hour and a quarter for lunch. 

Q. How do these hours compare with the hours of the Fairbanks-Morse, Company 
of Winnipeg and Calgary ?—A. Identical. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. You work longer hours than in other departments of the Civil Service?—A. 
It is absolutely necessary to get through our work. Our work must be done now, not 
six months from now, and we have to push all the time. 

Q. Have you any diffieulty in getting the employees to put in a little extra time? 
—A. No, generally the esprit in our organization is very good. They all realize 
that this is an emergent job, and all are quite willing to turn jn and. do what is 
necessary. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. How does the remuneration of stenographers in your department compare with 
the remuneration of the stenographers that you had with the Fairbanks-Morse people? 
—A. On the average lower. i 

Q. Lower in the department?—4A. Lower here. 

Q. Have you had any experience in Toronto?—4A. Not for some years. 

Q. I suppose it is a fact that remuneration out west is considerably higher than 
it is in Toronto?—A. I would not say that with regard to stenographic clerks. 

Q. I may be wrong, but I think you are mistaken ?—4A. Of course our work often 
was of a technieal nature and we had to have pretty good stenographers. 

Q. May I revise my question and put it this way: Having in view the ability of 
the average stenographer employed by the Fairbanks-Morse people in Calgary and 
Winnipeg under your management, and the average ability of stenographers in the 
department, how do the salaries compare?—A. About the same. 

Q. The hours are identical?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are aware, of course, that there is a difference in the hours in the depart- 
ment from the 1st of June to the 1st of October?—A. Quite so, but we have never 
made them effective and there has never been any objection. 

Q. Your hours throughout the year are from nine till five?—X. Right. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. How do you check the irregularity of the administrative heads in regard to late- 
ness in attendance ?—4. I am usually at the office before any of them, and I am usually 
there until all have left, and it very often happens that before my mail comes in the 
morning I will take the opportunity of getting a minute or two with the various 
administrative heads, and I find that as a general rule they are there. 

Q. You have not had any trouble?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You believe in the power of example?—A. I certainly do. You cannot ask 
your staff to do what you are not prepared to do yourself. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Nor ean the administrative heads?’—A. Quite so. That is why I think we 
have been able to get the work out of the staff. They have never murmured; they 
have been ever loyal. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Supposing an employee is absent to-day; who takes note of that in the first 
place?—A. It is shown on the time clock if he or she does not punch in coming in or 
going out, and it is also taken note off by the chief clerk of the branch. 

Q. Does that not take up a considerable part of the time?—A. No, because our 
absences are very few. i 

Q. Your branches are not organized by appointing a clerk for each set of ten or 
fifteen employees?—4A. No. | 
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Q. We had evidence that one other department was organized in that way— 
A. No, the chief clerk has supervision of the whole work in this branch, and he is 
moving about all the time to see that the detail work is being carried on, and of course 
he has certain duties to perform himself which will take him around the office, so 
that he carries on both duties at the same time. 

Q. Now, have you much difficulty in regard to punctuality or lack of punctu- 
ality ?—A. Not since we put the time clocks in and definitely set down the regulations. 

Q. And what about the attendance? Have you difficulty with the irregularity 
of attendance?—4A. No, we have not. 

Q. What are your regulations regarding that, to insure regular attendance? 
What are your methods/—4A. Whenever any employee is absent without leave, he 
immediately comes before the head of the administrative branch ang is called upon 
for an explanation. If an employee wants to get leave of absence other than sick 
leave he goes to the administrative head and asks it, and if there are special grounds 
for granting it, he grants it. 

Q. Returning after he has been absent without leave, he is called on to give an 
explanation. What explanation would be considered aeceptable?— A. Sickness, or 
some emergent trouble at home. 

Q. In case of sickness does he bring a medical certificate2—A. Yes. 

Q. If he is only' absent one or two days?—A. I would not say that a medical 
certificate would be demanded for one or two days, unless the individual was con- 
sistently absent for one or two days periodically. 

Q. You do not follow closely the regulations of the Civil Service Commission 
whieh permits an employee to be absent so many days without a medical certificate? 
—A. Yes, I would say that we would, because what I said 

Q. Do you find that abused?—A. No. 

Q. How do you prevent it being abused?—A. The evidence of it is this: We 
have a total staff of 538. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. In Ottawa?—A. Yes. 

Q. The total days absent during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1919, was Es 
days. That includes both sickness and other leaves. Absent on sick ioe one gentle- 
man eight days. Absent on leave of absence, 2-2 days. 

Q. Is that all with pay?—A. Yes, that would be with pay. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Can you calculate the average number of days absent?—A. The total num- 
ber of days absent including sick and other leave—— 


By Mr. Redman: 
Q. Outside of regular holidays?—A. Oh, yes; 2,175. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Average four days?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Do you ever look up any business records to show what is considered a reason- 
able amount of absence in a big business concern for sickness and incidental leave? 
—A. No, I never have. 

Q. You have never seen statistics?—A. I imagine they are available, but I have 
never gone into the question, because it never was a question that was a live issue. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. From your experience in this department and from your experience with the 
Fairbanks and Morse people would you think the absence you have just given regard- 
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ing your department here would compare favourably with the average in Calgary 
and Winnipeg?—A. I would say yes. 

Q. You think you would be safe in saying it would not be exceeded by more than 
one or two per cent anyway?—A. I would think so, it is about the same. 

Q. Would you express an opinion as to this? Would you expect in any business 
or department—and when I say business I mean apart entirely from the Government 
servicee— —4A. Yes, a commercial business. 

Q. Would you expect to find an average of over five per cent?— A. It depends 
upon the nature of the employment, and without going into it thoroughly I would 
not like to express an opinion until I have gone into the matter fully and secured 
comparative data. 

Q. I want you to appreciate, and I am only asking you having reference to what 
you have said, pamely the knowledge you have gaincd'in your swa branch, and also as 
manager in Calgary and Winnipeg of the Fairbanks-Morse Company, and basing it 
upon that I then give you a mergin of over tw» days, from one poinz something average 
absence to five, the figure I am »utting before you, do you think you would expect more 
than an absence of five days on sick leave?—4A. No, not unless there was an epidemic or 
something. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Taking your staff, are you getting as much work out of them as you did with 
your staff in Calgary, when you were manager of a private corporation?—A. No, I do 
not think so. 

Q. Why not?—Because the nature of the work is different. It is more of a cleri- 
cal nature, and sometimes you will find that those who are employed by the Govern- 
ment look upon their work as a task rather than as an accomplishment to be done 
during the day. They do not have the same ambition to go ahead as you find in a com- 
mercial organization, although we have tried to introduce that feeling amongst our 
staff by promoting those who proved themselves efficient, and I think it has a very salu- 
tary effect. 

Q. Dealing with that question of promotion, how are those promotions made?—A. 
Those promotions are made by me on a recommendation of the heads of branches. 

Q. Apart entirely from the Civil Service?—A. Yes, because they are all tempo- 
rary employees. 

Q. In other words, your employees know that those immediately supervising them 
are the ones that will promote them or leave them where they are?—A. They know that 
if they do not make good they have to get out. 

Q. Have you found it necessary to dismiss any?—A. Some, but not very many. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Back to that absence business again, before we close that up, the degree of 
absence is considerably less than it has been in some of the departments?—A. That is 
encouraging. 

Q. I wonder if you can help us get at the cause, why sickness should be less in 
your department than in other departments and why the absence should be less, because 
that is what we are seeking for. Do your employees undergo any medical examination 
before going to work?—A. No, I know so little about the conditions existing in- the 
other departments that I ; 

. Q. Perhaps you can tell us the precautions you take against absence in any form ?— 
A. The precautions that we take are first, we have a time clock, where there is an ab- 
solute record that cannot be questioned by the individual employee as to whether they 
have been present on a certain day or not, and secondly we have very close supervision 
of the employees during their daily duties. Third, any employee who is absent for any 
cause whatever is immediately called on the carpet. 
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Q. By the Chief ?—A: By the Chief Clerk or administrative head. If it is a case 
of persistence in absence it goes to the administrative head of the branch. If it is sim- 
ply an isolated ease, and the Chief Clerk is satisfied with the explanation given, it is 
allowed to go. Then there is an incentive in the department to each employee to apply 
himself assiduously to his duties because the employees know that if they do that they 
will get on. I think that is the greatest spur that exists, and I think it is the greatest 
guard you ean have against a lackadaisical attention to the work, and staying off a day 
or not. If they are interested in their work and they know that if they are away to day 
that work will have to be held over, and somebody else will be kept back, they are not 
going to stay away, they are going to come and play the game with the rest of the staff. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. If you did not have the power yourself to promote or dismiss, do you believe 

you could secure the effieieney you speak of to-day ?—A. No. 
. Q. You know you could not?—A. I know it. ' 

Q. You know it not only from your experience in your department, but from 
your experience in a managing capacity in commercial life?—A. Absolutely. My 
staff in commercial life was absolutely under my control, and if you are in a respon- 
sible position you can hardly be expected to be responsible if you do not have suffi- 
cient power to carry out your responsibilities. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It will depend a good deal on the alertness of the chiefs of branches?—A. 
Entirely so, but it goes on through your organization. 


By Mr. Boys: 
If the work is not being done, the chief can make his inquiry and rectify it?— 
A. Quite so. If you have an efficient organization at the top, you are going to have a 
more efficient organization at the bottom. 
. Q. Apart from that feature, the other improvement we have just discussed, the 
‘matter of control and dismissal applies?—A. Absolutely essential, I think. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any provision in your organization for the care of female 
employees especially ^?—4A. No. 

Q. No lady director?—A. No. 

Q. No rest room?—A. No. We have found it difficult to get sufficient room in 
which to carry on our work, let alone providing a rest room, but we try as much as 
possible to eliminate any night work. We figure that if the staff do a good day's 
work, that is all that can be expected of them. 

Q. Supposing an employee is not feeling very well in the middle of the forenoon 
and you had a room?—A. I agree with you absolutely, we ought to have it. 

Q. You think it would be an advantage?—A. Yes, except that it must be very 
carefully supervised, so that it is not abused. I agree with you in the value of it, but 


offsetting that, there is a disadvantage which must be considered as to the possibility 


of its being abused. 

Q. There could be an official directress perhaps?—A. Yes. 

Q You have a statistical branch. We are interested in getting a knowledge as 
to whether there is any overlapping between the various departments?—A. I can set 
your mind at rest upon that. Our statistical branch is practically a part of our 
accounting system. We handle our accounts under the Hollerith system, the basis 
of which is a punch, and it enables us to control our expenditures and know exactly 
where we stand each day. 

Q. What does one of these machines cost?—A. If I remember correctly, the rental 
of the machine is something like $1,200 a year. They are not sold. 
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Q. For one machine?—A. $1,200 a year, yes. But let me tell you what it will 
do. We got back from overseas between the 14th February and the 31st of March 
275,000 questionnaire cards, giving information as to the class of employment that 
each man wanted to follow when he came back, where he wanted to go, what his 
previous occupation was, etc., ete. By using this Hollerith machine we were able to 
tabulate 6,000,000 items of information, distributed over twenty-two dispersal areas 
throughout Canada. By employing a staff of thirty clerks whose average salary was 
$50 a month, the machine has paid for itself time and time again. 


By the Chairman: 


I 

Q. Do they have these machines in the statistical bureau ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why cannot that work be done there?—A. Our machine is primarily in con- 
nection with our accounting system. We have an average of from 25,000 to 30,000 
men on our strength. They are coming on every day, and they are coming off every 
aay. Their dependents also receive cheques. We have to keep count of them. If you 
tried to do that by ordinary clerical methods we would never know where we were at. 
I have the operating statement on the 10th of every following month on my desk. I 
know what it costs me to do business. I know how much we have paid out in allow- 
ances. I know how much has gone to the dependents and to the men themselves. In 
other words, I know each month what we have done. If you are running a business 
you should be able to know where your money is going, and you cannot possibly do. 
that unless you have the Hollerith machine om a job like this. 

Q. You say it is in connection with the accounting ?—A. Absolutely. Our whole 
accounting system is based on the Hollerith system. I could not possibly have that 
work done outside the department, because our records would be scattered all over the 
place. You have to see that the records, that is the pay list and so forth, the vital 
records covering the expenditure of very large sums of money are kept. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. You say that you pay $50 a month. Do you get people to work for that?—A. 
We take young girls, and the man who is in charge of the statistical branch trains 
them. 

Q. There is no trouble about getting them ?—4A. Not for that work because it is 
purely mechanical work. They do not need a great deal of intelligence. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I see that you have girls of 16 and 17 in your employ. I suppose if you were 
directly under the Civil Service Commission you could not employ girls of that age? 
—A. We have considered ourselves as directly under the Civil Service Commission. 

Q. I thought that under the Civil Service Commission no one could be appointed 
under 18 years of age?—A. The Civil Service Commission has vised every appointment 
that has been made. Mind you, many of our employees were carried on, into our 
organization from the Military Hospitals Commission which was operating before the 
Civil Service Commission came into being. 


By Mr. Boys: 
Q. Ialways understood that the commission did not permit you to employ any one 
under eighteen /!—4A. These may be legacies from the Military Hospitals Commission. 
Q. There may be special reasons?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. A girl of 16 or 17 can operate one of these machines very expertly?—A. Quite. 
Q. Particularly if she is a piano player?—A. Exactly. i 


[Mr. F. G. Robinson.] 
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Q. You have a purchasing branch? A Bill is going through the House. to 
organize a purchasing commission?—A. If our relations with the new Purchasing 
Commission are what they were with the old War Purchasing Commission, everything 
will be quite satisfactory. 

Q. How will it affect your staff in the matter of purchasing ?—A. It won't reduce 
our staff or purchasing cost at all, because we believe, and the War Purchasing Com- 
mission have never told us otherwise, that we are purchasing to the best advantage at 
the present time. We have always worked under the War Purchasing Commission ever 
since it was an organization. 

Q. Do you make your own purchases?—A. No. 

Q. What is your method?—A. A great proportion of the material we require is 
of a technical nature, machinery for the equipment of hospitals where men are being 
treated, medical equipment, surgical equipment, special varieties of plumbing in 
connection with the equipment of hospitals and so on. We also purchase very large 
quantities of food supplies. The arrangement that we made with the War Purchasing ` 
Commision was that we would call for tenders. We would send them copies of our 
request that we send out asking for tenders. They would indicate to us any firms that 
we should add to our list, or if any firms we were asking to tender were not responsible, 
they would let us know. I do not think they ever proposed to cut anything. The 
tenders were received in a sealed envelope and were opened in the presence of a 
representative of the War Purchasing Commission and scheduled. Then our Chief 
Purchasing Agent together with the head of the administrative branch who required 
the technical material outside would then consider what was the best value. ‘The 
recommendation was then sent over to the War Purchasing Commission so that they 
might vise it and question the judgment if they saw fit. They have questioned some, 
but usually the original judgment of our business has been upheld. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. Is that right of vise a courtesy or a regulation ?—4A. A regulation. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Why should you keep up a purchasing staff when a purchasing staff already 
exists ?—A. The clerical work that must be done in connection with the purchasing has 
-to be done somewhere and it is just as economical to do it in our office as to do it across 
the street in the office of the War Purchasing Commission. The possibility of purchas- 
ing everything, and eliminating through one central office, the actual placing of the 
orders there, and carrying on the whole machinery of purchasing in one office for all 
Government departments seems to me an unwieldy and impossible proposition. What 
I say is this though; the War Purchasing Commission has been of great assistance to 


us when we have been placing large contracts, because they would combine our require- 3 
ments of staple articles with the requirements of staple articles of other departments E 
and buy in large quantities. And then having made a contract for all Government : 


departments, our purchasing department can draw on that contract just as they require 

the goods. But the advantage has accrued to the Government in that the whole i 
requirements of the Government are lumped into one contract, and therefore a lower | 
priee was probably secured, but the placing of the individual requirements of the 
various departments must be done by the various departments, because they do not 1 
know when they are going to require these articles. A contract might be made up, and ‘ 
you might require a certain quantity of flour. I cannot tell how many patients we 2 
are going to have in a hospital a month or six months before the goods are needed. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. If there was a central purchasing commission, you could requisition that - 
commission for what you want?—A. Quite so, but somebody would have to requisition. 
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Q. I gather that you have a lot of things to purchase, and to do so properly 
you think that the men who have the actual knowledge of what you require should 
have it in hand because they could do it as quickly and just as economically as through 
a central commission /—4A. Quite so. I say, nevertheless, that the War Purchasing 
Commission has served a most useful purpose iu connection with the purchase of 
staple articles required by all departments, but when it eomes to the purchasing of 
special articles it would not be handled so satisfactorily. The way it has been handled 
has saved money to the country—and has not held us back in the work. They have 
been exceedingly co-operative with us. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If you did not consult the War Commission at all would you require to enlarge 
your staff ?—A No. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. It is done as a check on the prices and on the standing of the various firms ?— 
Yes, principally for the purpose of lumping together the requirements of the various 
government departments for staple articles. 

Q. The idea being that in buying in quantities you get the goods much cheaper? 
—A. Quite so. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You have an engineering branch?—A. Yes. 

' Q. Several other departments have engineering branches. Is there any overlap- 
ping so far as you know?—A. No, and I will tell you why. We have had to meet most ` 
unusual conditions. We are dealing with a problem that has never been dealt with 
in the world before, in the comprehensive way it is being dealt with in this country. 
We have had to develop a great deal in the way of hospital construction that never 
was conceived before. The development of this requires specialized investigation, -a 
specialized knowledge and close association with those who are going to carry on the 
professional or technical services in the buildings which are going to be provided. 
Take for instance the treatment of tuberculosis. We have received a great many 
favourable comments on the cheapness of our construetion and notability and admir- 
ableness of the design. Then again in connection with our vocational retraining work 
we have to equip shops. We have to lay them out. Therefore, special technieal know- 
ledge is required, not only regarding the requirements of an ordinary machine shop 
layout, but having special consideration of the fact that we are training disabled men. 
Our engineering branch is a very small part of the organization. They also look after 
the maintenance and upkeep of the hospitals and various vocational retraining schools 
and other premises that we have to operate in connection with the work of the Depart- 
ment. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. Standardized equipment and plant would not be suitable for your work?—A. 
No, not unless they are standardized as we have standardized them after experience 
and study. 

Q. That would be special standards ?—A. We have standardized them, as a matter 
of fact. : 

Q. I was referring to the public works?—A. They would not meet the case at all. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In the Public Works Department in the past they have not been under the 
necessity of building hospitals and such institutions?—A. No. 
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Q. It requires the employment of men specially fitted for that?—A. Perhaps I 
had better explain that to you 


' By Mr. Boys: 


Q. Were they built under the supervision of the Public Works Department ?— 
A. I was going to explain that to you. On the 1st of January, 1917, we had on our 
strength and for treatment 1,950 men. On the 1st of July of the same year we had 
on our strength for treatment 12,500 men. That was the Military Hospitals Com- 
mission. It was necessary that an intensive comprehensive scheme be worked out 
for providing accommodation for that tremendous increase in patients. That was 
the time that the Engineering Branch of the Department was originally got together, 
beeause the Publie Works Department had had no experience in this specialized kind of 
construction. We provided the beds, and we supplied them at a much lower cost than 
similar and even inferior beds were built for in the United States, within a very few 
months. When the department came into being in 1918 this work, which had then got 
over the hectie stage, was all transferred to the Department of Publie Works, and all our 
records and plans and everything else were turned over to them and* were then 
retained as an assistance to the Public Works Department, and to carry on our con- 
tinuity of policy, the nucleus of an engineering branch, but it was very, very much 
smaller and could not be compared in expense with the engineering branch that we 
had when we originally started the work. That is the history of our engineering 
branch. 


By Mr. Boys: 


: Q. Was there not some change about last October?—A. That is the change to 
; which I refer. 1 

Q. Is Mr. Bird with you?—4A. No, never. 

Q. Whom is he with?—A. He is with the Public Works Department, but what 
his duties are I do not know. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This is a statement of your branch as at present constituted? This is dated 
. April 1?—A. Yes, that is it approximately. 

Q. Regarding your medical director's branch, how many medical men have you 
on your staff ?—A. Here in Ottawa? ' 

Q. Yes, when the positions were all filled?—4A. You only want the professional 
men, not the clerks? \ ; 

Q. No.—A. Seven. 

Q. Their salaries vary considerably. Have you difficulties in getting men at 
these salaries specified in this statement?—A. I would not say that there is a con- 
stant demand from the medical service for increased salaries, but I think the con- 
dition is general throughout Canada, on account of so many men being still overseas. 

Q. Have you had any special dissatisfaction amongst the medical men of the 
branch as to their salaries?—A. No, not to my knowledge. \ 

Q. Would that matter come before you—that any men were dissatisfied with 
their salaries?—A. Yes, if they were in subordinate positions. 

Q. For instance, if a director were dissatisfied with his salary would he come 
to you?—A. He might come tome. | 

Q. He might not?—A. If he chose to do otherwise he might do it. He might go 
to the Minister directly if he wished to. 

Q. The deputy director was drawing $375 a month. Was that salary quite satis- 
factory to him?—A. I have never heard him complain of it. It was never brought 
to my attention that he was not satisfied with it. 
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Q. What experience had he in such work as that? He had military service to his 
credit in Franceí— A. As a matter of fact I am not in a position to give you very 
much details regarding the professional qualifications of those in our medical service, 
and that matter was always left.entirely to the director of medical service to pass upon 

. the professional qualifications of the men in his branch. 

Q. You have a number of married women employed and one whose husband is 
living’—A. Yes, and she is a most valuable employee. She earns her salary every 
month. She is a specially trained woman. She has been with us for a long time. 

Q. Was she in the Service before marriage?—A. I do not know that she was in 
the Government service, but I know that she had been a stenographer for many years, 
a secretary, and that is what she is. She is secretary to the Director of Vocational 
Training, and she has a full knowlege of all his work, and has had that ever since his 
work was started. She is a most capable employee. 


Witness discharged. 


Committee adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, June 18, 1919. 
The Committee met at 2 o'clock p.m., Mr. Steele in the chair. 


The Cuatrman: I have a statement'forwarded by Mr. Sydney Smith, of the Post 
Office Department, in response to our request, when he appeared before us on Friday. 


Mr. JOSEPH CHARLES O’CoNNorR, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your official position in the association?—A. President of the Civil 
Service Association, of Ottawa. 

Q. What parts of the Civil Service does it include?—A. It includes civil 
servants at Ottawa, but not those who are employed specifically to look after the city 
or district of Ottawa. The local Post Office staff, local weights and measures, and so 
on are not eligible, but all others are. 

Q. How long have you been president of the association ?—A. Since last November. 

Q. Were you engaged with the association before?—A. Yes, I was a member of 
the executive and an officer—about eight years all told. 

Q. When was this association organized?—A. The exact date I cannot say, but 
I can tell you the circumstances. It was about 1907, when the Courtney Commission 
was investigating. That investigation subsequently led to the Civil Service Act of 
1908, by which the Civil Service Commission was formed. At that time, it was felt 
that representations should be made by civil servants with regard to conditions as they 
understood them in the service, and they prepared a memorial and they presented it 
to the Courtney Commission. 

i Q. Could you make a statement as to the present intentions of the association ?— 
A. The object of the association (reading) * shall be to promote the common interests 
of the civil servants employed by the Government of Canada.” As we understand it, 
there is no difference between the interests of the eivil servants and the Government. 
They are identical, although looked at from different points of view, of course. 

Q. What position do you occupy in the service?—A. Accountant’s Branch, Post 
Office Department, assistant in charge of postal notes. 

Q. We called to have a representative of the association with us to-day. This 
committee believe that our function is to assist the Civil Service in securing efficiency 
in every way. We understand that it is to the interest of the service that the greatest 
efficiency should be maintained. We should be glad to have from you any statement 
which you desire to make in connection with any phases of Civil Service operation which 
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you feel disposed to make.—A. I may say that I have no formal statement to make. 
'The notice was so short. I expected to have twenty-four hours also to collect some of 
our papers and to place them possibly before the committee. Perhaps later I may be 
able to do so, and then if you would like me to make any statement on some of our 
official papers, I shall be glad to do so. We have a stated idea of Civil Service efficiency, 
and of the means by which it should be reached. On two or three occasions, notably 
the memorial presented to the Courtney Commission to which I have referred and, 
later on, a general statement presented in 1912 in the form of a memorial to Sir 
Robert Borden. Then when the various amendments to the Civil Service Act were 
being considered we presented our views from time to time. : 

Q. What the Committee is most interested in is what your views are?—A. One 
thing which has been on our programme since the beginning is the recommendation of 
a proper scheme of superannuation. We believe that it is necessary to the efficiency of 
the Service. è 

Q. Would you mind speaking on your views as to what the efficiency of the Service 
is and we will get the remedies afterwards?’—A. Our view with regard to efficiency is 
that a Civil Servant should be as efficient as any person employed in a like position in 
commercial life. It is a little dificult to state that standard but we believe that the 
standard can be set and maintained under proper rules. The difficulty is in the control 
of employees, in the control of employment problems. 

Q. Before you go on with that, we must assume then that you think the efficiency 
is not maintained to that standard’—A. I would not say as to whether it is or is not 
maintained to that standard or if the efficiency is as great as it can be. I do not think 
it is as great as it can be, but I am not prepared to make a comparison with outside 
companies. 


By Mr. Long: 


Q. You differentiate between the efficiency of the Service and the qualifications of 
the servants. So far as qualifications individually are concerned they are perhaps just - 
as high as in any commercial activity?—A. No, I was not dealing with it from that 
point of view. From the point of view as to whether for the money expended and the 
people employed the Government was getting the same results as would be got by busi- 


ness firms I am not prepared to say. But I am prepared to say that the efficiency is 
not so great as it might be. 


By Mr. Charters: i 


Q. What is the cause?—A. Partly lack of control of employment problems, partly 
lack of superannuation which has in its train a whole lot of evils. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. What do you mean by control of employment—A. By control of employment I 
understand that the person doing the employing will get that for which they pay, that 
when they have a certain position they want certain qualifications, a certain type of 
person and that they will get the person of that type, and if the person is unable to 
fulfil those qualifications that he will be given another position or released from duty. 

Q. Do the Civil Service Commission not do that?—A. That is their duty. But it 
is a pretty big duty and I doubt if they have been able to do it. 

Q. You think possibly the deputy heads could do it more efficiently ?—A. I would 

. not say that. But the deputy heads with the Commission might do it more efficiently. 

Q. How would you carry it out?—A. Classification properly carried out would have 
a great effect. A proper system of examinations would assist. Our examinations at the 
present time are largely academic. You have the same examinations for say, postmaster 
as you have for a mail clerk, or as you have for an accountant. 
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Q. Are you getting a better class of employees since the Civil Service Commission 
has had charge of appointments than you had before?^—4A. I would hardly say that. In 
some cases, yes. In some cases, no. They are in a great many cases younger. They 
have not the experience. And the conditions since the Civil Serviee Act are such that 
the salary has amounted to a steadily decreasing salary. Consequently they could not 
„expect to get men as efficient in 1918 as in 1908. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Suppose we continue along the lines we started with, of efficiency or ineffi- 
ciency. You started to state the cause of ineffidiency. Will you continue?—A. One 
of the difficulties is the absence of definite lines of authority in the department. That 
is to say the deputy has general charge of the department. Certain of his duties are 
delegated to certain chief clerks and they delegate certain of their duties and so down 
the line. Therefore they are not well defined. They change from time to time. 
They vary in different departments. Consequently the control varies in different 
departments and what is considered quite out of reason in ‘one department would be 
winked at in another and even encouraged. 

Q. How does that affect the efficiency of the Service?—A. It naturally affects the 
efficiency of the employees. Where the deputy has greater control of his sub- 
ordinates, of the employees who actually do the work, he has greater efficiency 
naturally. I have referred to the different methods. The methods are not uniform. 


By Mr. Redman: 


» Q. Where a deputy has greater control in some departments, greater efficiency 
results ^|—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you extend your idea of control by the deputy to ‘the point where the 
deputy would have the right, the same as any head of a business firm, to discharge 
employees if unsatisfactory?—A. No. 

Q. Why not?—A. Because a deputy is not responsible, as the head of a business 
firm is, to the people whose money he is expending. He is responsible under certain 
laws and rules. He has not the same power. 

Q. I am presuming we would change the laws and rules and give him the same 
power as a business head. Would you have the same condition?—A. No, because you 
have about forty different heads and forty different ideas in each department. 

Q. So long as you have efficiency in each department?—A. I don't think there 
are forty ideas of efficiency which are all perfect. 

Q. There are forty businesses which are all efficient—A. On very different lines. 
They are not equally efficient. a 

Q. They are all efficient enough to carry on.—A. To carry on, yes But the 
efficiency should be of a certain standard. They put it at 85 per cent. All those 
forty businesses would not reach that standard. 

Q. Eighty-five per cent of what?—A. They take a measuring-stick. They take 
a very good man. Seventy per cent of what a good man will be will not do. A man 
who passes 80 per cent will be ‘satisfactory. ‘Ninety per cent will be away above the 
average. About 85 per cent is considered a very good mark in efficiency. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you go on now with the other causes of inefficiency ?—A. The question of 
employment control comes down to this: That in a business the rules can be changed 
very quickly if'they find a certain method às not satisfactory. They can change them 
offhand or over a week-end. ‘But the rules with regard to the Civil Service must be 
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laid down sometime in advance and must be adhered to and if they are not working 
satisfactorily it takes some time to remedy them, the result being that abuses which creep 
in take a long time to correct. They are not noticeable at first and, gradually growing, 
naturally become more frequent. It takes that to bring them to the attention of the 
authorities. 

Q. Do you believe that that has resulted, up to the present, in reducing the effi- 
ciency of the Service?—A. Oh yes, I believe that. As to whether the Service is more 
efficient now than it was ten years ago I am not prepared to say. Parts of it are 
certainly more efficient. Parts of it may be less efficient. : 

Q. Are there any other causes?—A. I don't think of anything just now. 


Dy Mr. Redman: 


Q. You stated that the fact that there are rules which prevail constantly, which 
cannot be broken, works against efficiency. Supposing we put it on a business basis 
and empowered the Civil Service Commission or the deputy heads to change these 
rules, would it eliminate that cause?—A. That would help greatly—if you gave 
greater power to the commission, in consultation with the deputy heads, to change 
the rules, I believe that when they find any rules not working properly they should 


be in a position to change that rule quickly and remedy the state of affairs they find 
to exist. ; 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you elaborate your statement by some cases and say how the authority 
of the heads of the branches is interfered with by such rules? In the Civil Service 
the efficiency in a branch must be largely under the control of the head of the branch? 
—A. Yes. i 

Q. Wherein is he restrained by these rules from securing that efficiency /|—4A. 
That is very simple. He has for instance an inefficient employee. He warns the 
employee, cautions the employee, and after several times decides that the case must 
be taken to higher authority. It is then taken to higher authority and there is 
nothing to do. There is none to punish the employee or to get rid of him. i 

Q. It means that he has no power to get rid of an inefficient employee?—A. Yes, 
and after a while, that is naturally noticed by the other employees and has a bad 
effect on them. They think rules ean be broken if not with impunity at least with 
a very slight rebuke. 

Q. What about the over-manning of the departments. Can you tell us anything 
about that? Where there is inefficiency, there necessarily will be over-manning.—A. 
I think that is a very difficult thing to get at, but it is not go much a question of 
classification as it is of organization. If you have a proper organization, the over- 
manning will hardly be possible because certain work will require two, three or five 
people. They will be employed. They will be under proper authority and they will 
do their work properly. Where the organization is not good, where the work changes 
or increases and the organization is not changed to suit the circumstances, the easiest 
way is possibly to add one or two or three employees and Jet the work drift along. 
Then here, in Ottawa, one of the most glaring things we have to destroy efficiency is 
the fact that departments are spread all over the city. For instance, if a department 
feels that it needs a larger building it sends one branch to a certain other part of the 
city. Then another branch from another department possibly is sent out to this 
building. Thus we have departments spread here and there all over the city and we 
have letters written and messengers running backward and forward where matters 
might be settled by word of mouth. 

Q. Have you any statement as to the number of buildings occupied by depart- 
ments?2—A. No, I have no statement, no specific figures prepared. 
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By Mr. Charters : 


Q. Do you know how many buildings are occupied by the Interior Department? 
—A. I have heard the number at from twelve to fifteen, I could not say. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are there any other conditions you can tell us about? What about the absence 
of employees—A. I notice that matter has been gone into a little but the difficulty 
has been of course that this was an exceptional year. 

Q. From your own experience do you feel free to say anything about if?—A. I 
feel quite free to say that on occasions some employees take advantage of the leave 
of absence, but I am quite sure that it is not general, that there are perhaps employees 
who don't take advantage of their full leave and don't attempt to take any sick leave 
at all. 

By Mr. Redman: 


Q.'Have you ever gone into the statistics sufficiently to come to a conclusion as 
to what would be a reasonable number of days of absence?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. Have you any idea at all?—A. No, I would not attempt to say except I remem- 
ber one instance when, during last winter, Mr. Lyle and I were in Chicago we looked 
into efficiency records there. We talked with the Superintendent of Efficiency of the 
West Park Board who told us that one days’ leave in each month was allowed for 
illness and: other causes above the annual leave. That would be considered reason- 
able. He said there were certain members of the staff who always managed to get 
in that one day a month. There were others who would not think of it. 


By the Chairman: 

QQ. You are in the Postal Note Division?—A. Yes. 

The OnmamMAN: In the statement we have as to leave of absence last year among 
their 58 employees in the branch they averaged 41 days absence over and above the 
regular holidays. Can you tell us if the epidemic last fall was specially felt in that 
braneh?—4A. In my own staff, comprising a little more than 20, for weeks we had 
only half the staff there. They were either ill with the flu or at home because there 
was flu in the house. There was notice sent around that people who had influenza 
in the house were not supposed to come to the office. 


‘By Mr. Charters: 
Q. Did you put on extra people to take their places? 
that we can catch it up later on.: 


A. No, our work 1s such 


By the Charman: 


Q. I find that in that branch every employee was absent from one cause or 
another.—A. Yes, that includes myself. 

Q. We find also in the statement that the male employees in the branch averaged 
12-7 days over and above the annual leave?—A. That is just one of those things that 
go to show that statistics taken for a single year don’t indicate the actual condition 
of affairs. Mr. Fortier who is in charge of that branch, had not taken any annual 
leave for three years and he took six weeks last winter. 

Q. I notice that the females averaged 43.6?—4. It is very high. I think it is 
too high. 

Q. Have you any general explanation to give why the females were absent more 
than the males?—A. No, the matter does not go through my hands. 


By Mr. Redman: 
Q. Were any of them nursing eases?— A. I think a few were. I have in mind 


one or two who, I understand, were nursing. 
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Q. While we have not made an inquiry regarding leave in 1917, regarding leave 
in this branch, we have made inquiry in some other cases. While it was less in 1917, 
still it was very great. Does your association discuss matters of that kind?—A. Not 
from that point of view. 

Q. Would it not be made lower if your association took it up in this way that 
when employees are absent from the office it at once creates a feeling of dissatisfaction 
in the other employees unless they know that they are properly absent?—A. Yes. 

Q. It tends to increase the amount of work that the other employees must do, and 
would it not be in the interests of other employees to reduce as much as possible this 
unnecessary absence?£—4A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. For that reason would it not be a good subject for diseussion by your associa- 
tion?—A. Yes, the point is whether it is better to discuss it in that form or in another 
form when we discuss efficiency. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Sick leave is usually granted on doctors’ certificates ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you personally have faith in the doctors’ certificates have you?—A. No, 
far from it. 

Q. What do you say in reference to the appointment of a special medical board 
of three members employed constantly by the Government, somewhat similar to the 
military boards who pass upon the soldiers, from whom it would be necessary to get 
certificates as to the necessity for leave on account of illness? Would that remedy the 
situation at all?—4. I have advocated the employment of a doctor by the Civil Service 
Commission, and so do some other persons, but some of the civil servants advocate 
being allowed to get certificates from their own doctors. 

Q. You eannot speak on behalf, of the association, so I cannot ask you if it is 
agreeable to the association ?—A. I cannot, because’some members favour it, and some 
do not. Personally I favour the idea. 

Q. Have you anything to say regarding the cause of inefficiency or management, 
if not we will take up the remedy ?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. What is your opinion with regard to the length of hours during which the 
service works. I notice it is a rather difficult subject for you, but if you care to express 
an opinion ?—A. In the service at Ottawa? ; 

Q. Generally, yes.—A. I think six hours are pretty generally considered to be the 
_ business hours for the service. : 

Q. What are they ?—A. From nine till five with an hour and a half for lunch, and 
on Saturday from nine till one o'clock. 

Q. That would be six and a half hours?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on Saturday four hours?—4A. Yes, and if a person works hard at clerical 
or office work for that length of time they will be quite tired enough. If they do not 
work hard that is another matter. : 

` Q. What number of months on the average do you work from 9 to 42—A. Well, 
June, July and August. This year I think it will be July to September, it depends 
upon when the House closes. We would work from 9 to 4 from the beginning of June 
to the end of September if the House were not sitting. 

Q. I think five and a half hours is too short a working day, personally, and it is 
a great deal shorter than the hours in any ordinary business.—4A. It is shorter than in 
some business, but I understand that there are some businesses that have very slack 
seasons, and while their employees may attend the office they are not very busy. Take 
lawyers’ offices in the summer time, there is not very much done in July and August. 

Q. However, you think these are reasonable hours ?—4A. Yes, I think so, they are 
reasonable hours; of course there are some who work longer hours than that. 
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Q. Yes, I suppose there is a great deal of freedom in that respect /—4A. I would 
not say that the majority of them work overtime, but a great many of the heads and 
chiefs have to keep longer hours. 


Mr. Charters: 


Q. How do you keep a record of the length of time the civil servants work?—A. 
They sign books morning, afternoon and night. In some cases they do not sign at 
noon and in some cases they have a time clock like in the Separation Allowance and 
Assigned Pay. 

Q. What about yourself ?—A. We have a book, and sign four times a day. 

Q. Is there a practice of sliding off and doing a little business after signing the 
book?—4A. Sometimes, with permission. 

Q. Is that taken advantage of to any considerable extent?— A. Sometimes it is, 
yes. There are some people have to be checked up on that, I have checked them up 
myself, often. 

Q. What do you say as to the general faithfulness of the civil servants ?—4A. That 
is a thing I cannot speak of generally. You see my knowledge of the service is more 
particularly of my own department, but with regard to the faithfulness in any other 
department it is pretty hard for me to state, I could not make any general statement as 
to that. - 

Q. But as to your own?—A. As to my own department with some exceptions they 
are pretty faithful. 

Q. Has there been anybody dismissed from your office within five years?—A. I 
have recollections of dismissals from the department, but they are very few, there were 
no dismissals from our office. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. These absences, speaking from experience, are largely under control of the chief 
of the branch, are they not?—A. Oh no, not under the head of the branch; a great deal 
of that absence goes before the Deputy Minister and the Commission. 

Q. But if a person is ill for a day or two does that have to go to the Deputy 
Minister ?—A. If it is a day or two sick leave the head of the branch can pass on that. 

Q. All the applications and excuses for leave are not sent to the deputy ?—4A. No. 

Q. That is what I mean it is largely under the head of the branch?—A. Yes, but 
the average is not brought up by the few days’ absences. 

Q. I am not speaking of the average, but of absence of employees from their work? 
—A. Yes, but all special cases have to go to the Deputy Minister. 

Q. What are your remedies, you spoke of superannuation?—A. Yes, I spoke of 
superannuation. 

Q. How would that give us a remedy ?—A. It would get rid of those who are willing 
under satisfactory conditions to be retired from the service because they are no longer 
efficient. Many of them will admit in their candid moments, at any rate, that 
they are not as efficient as they used to be, and look forward to superannuation, and in 
case where it is not available, they have very little to look forward to. It would improve 
conditions in this way; that a person who is ready for superannuation, occupying a 
position in an office, cannot be as efficient as one who is in the full vigour and use of 
their faculties, and consequently the tone of the office is liable to drop a bit, if the 
number of persons who should be superannuated is at all high. In some cases it may 
be high. I have heard of four or five in an office that they thought should be super- 
annuated without any doubt, and there are others in which there might be some 
question. 4e 

Q. The greater number in an office that are ready for superannuation interferes 
that much more with the efficiency of the office?—A. Yes, and certainly if the Civil 
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Service is to be a career, civil servants must look forward to the time when they can 
retire, in the hope that they will not be dependent upon their children or relatives, 
and that can only be arrived at by some scheme of superannuation. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Would they be willing to contribute?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are quite sure of that?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much would possibly have to be contributed?—A. It depends on the 
benefits, on the salaries, and the age of retirement, but a fair superannuation scheme 
could be worked out for about between ten and twelve per cent of the annual salaries 
—it would eost that. 

Q. You think you are quite right in stating that the great majority would be 
willing to make that reduction ?—A. Of ten or twelve. 

Q. Whatever reduction is required?—A. I think they think that if they made 
one-half direct contribution, it is a well-established principle that in the long run 
the service pays the whole amount of superannuation, and in some services it has been 
found to run as high as 30 per cent of the pay-roll. Of course that was unreasonable. 
That was in Great Britain. In other cases it runs as low as ten per cent. 

Q. This was discussed by your association?—A. Yes, we have gone into it in 
detail. i 

Q. They are willing to contribute?—A. Yes, we have passed on it several times 
and one-half was considered a fair contribution. 

Q. Was there much opposition?—A. Some opposition to contributing as much as 
that. Some people thought that two or three per. cent of their salaries would be suff- 
cient to carry a superannuation scheme, but that is not so. It would take a good deal 
more than that to carry their one-half. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. How do you justify that claim—I mean that people of the country should pay 
one-half of the amount? That money must come out of those who are earning their 
living in other callings?—A. No. As I said before, in the long run the Civil Service 
pays the whole amount of the superannuation. 

Q. How do you mean?—A. That is spread over a term of years. The pay-roll is 
so much, and the superannuation account for a department or branch is so much; 
that is the cost of running that branch or department of the one is as properly charge- 
able against that department as the other. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. In the long run you mean the people pay it all?—A. I mean the employees 
pay it all. They earn it all. I mean that the employees pay it all by earning it. If 
they contribute half directly, they contribute the other half indirectly. 

Q. I can prove the employers pay it all on the same basis? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You mean if they were paid in eash value for their services, they would be 
paid a higher salary ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That opens up the question whether the salaries are adequate or not?—A. 
Well, inadequate salaries involve provision for old age, and that provision, no matter 
what it is, has to be provided in an adequate salary. If it is ten per cent, that ten per 
cent must be provided. 

Q. But you would not elaim that civil servants should have any advantages over 
other people who are working, who are taxed for this?—A. No, not at all. 

Q. Your arguments would apply to all workers as well?—A. Yes. 
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Q. But as a superannuation scheme for the Civil Service how can you justify 
the Government paying this money ^?—4A. On business lines, that business firms, rail- 
roads, and large corporations, in increasing numbers in late years, have found it 
good business to provide superannuation funds, pension funds; in fact, in some cases 
contributing the whole amount, even wiping out existing funds where employees 
contributed part, and undertaking to contribute the whole amount. They found it 
good business, and I presume they have accurate knowledge of the conditions when 
they decided it was good business. 

Q. An employee has come, through age, to be quite inefficient, perhaps drawing 
three thousand dollars?—A. Yes. f 

Q. The department hesitates to dismiss him because there is no superannuation. 
They keep him in their employment at the full salary, whereas if there were a 
superannuation scheme he could be dispensed with at a less cost, and an efficient 
employee perhaps take his place?—4A. That is quite true. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Is there not this further argument in favour of it, that in the service you 
have not a chance for a big position as you have in the outside world ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that you must regard your whole life to be given at a certain fair salary? 
—-A. Yes, and they have the right, consequently, to carry you over the balance of your 
life, and you have no chance to accumulate anything for those days, outside of the 
salaries ?—4A. Yes, that is quite true, because if a man is advanced in the service 
and given an increased salary he is expected to spend that salary and keep up his 
position, and consequently he cannot put the whole amount by to look after his old 
age. 

By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Take a man getting $1,500 in the service, a superannuation system would 
require the country to bear half of his superannuation allowance. Another man is 
working outside at $1,500, and he is supposed to provide for his family and old age 
as he goes along. Why should he be called upon to contribute towards the super- 
annuation fund of the man in the service?—A. Well, it comes back to the old argu- 
ment that he does not really contribute. 

Q. I quite understand your point about that, but supposing you are arguing that 
way before an audience in Toronto, or any place else, of mechanics or working 
people, who are not provided for .and cannot be provided for, what would be your atti- 
tude?—A. I would say that superannuation is an ideal to strive for, that in companies 
which are in a position to earry out ideal methods of employment, superannuation is 
put in effect, but the question arises as to whether or not the Government is in a position ` 
financially and otherwise to carry out ideal methods of employment, and that if they are 
in that position, the people of the country should be willing to pay the cost of proper 
methods of employment. 

Q. You would not begin at the Civil Service unless you could establish a system 
of old age pensions and mothers’ pensions, and so’on. You would not call upon the 
people generally to contribute towards the pensions in the inside service unless the 
general system had been adopted?—A. I would not say that. I think the Government 
has to lead, and having to lead they should adopt this scheme for their own employees, 
as has been done by progressive public utilities and different firms. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I think we are free to admit that if superannuation were put in force for the 
Civil Service on the lines suggested, it gives the civil servants an advantage which many 
other workers in the country do not possess. Should it not be the aim of every civil 
servant, with even that one advantage, to see that the efficiency is up to the very highest 
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standard, and that includes regular attendance, faithful work, and all this sort of 
thing? The same civil servant will say to you, * Yes, we were absent, why should we 
not be, why shouldn't we have a few days off occasionally”? That is an advantage 
which a civil servant has that employees in many other offices do not have.—A. That is 
true. 
Q. When you bulk all these advantages in the Civil Service, and then they add to 
these advantages demands for other things which workers in other spheres of life cannot 
get, it seems to the publie generally that the civil servants are getting a great many 
advantages ?—A. I think the publie is to blame then, because they do not understand 
the service. : 

Q. I am afraid if they understood the conditions which have been revealed to us, 
the feeling would be very much more incensed than it is.—A. I do not know 

Q. Take an employee in an office in the city. He is there every day; if he misses 
a day his pay is docked, and he looks at these lists and sees the number of Civil Service 
absences 23 days, 63 days, 94 days, 78 days, and so on, without any deduction of pay 
in most cases, and he feels that he is being diseriminated against, and that the Civil 
Service is receiving advantages which he is not receiving?—A. Perhaps if he will take 
the number of days’ work and the total salary received, and how much it figures out 
for a day's pay, he would find that the Civil Service were not under such advantages. 

Q. That might work out in some cases, but in many cases I think it would not. 
However, the reason I suggest that is that if the Civil Service as an organization were 
to be given a superannuation system and the benefits of that, it only adds another 
reason why they should give the country the very best service possible, because the 
country will be paying a considerable portion of that superannuation?—A. I always 
believe that the civil servants should give their best to the service, and the majority 
of them do. 

Q. Would not that be a good question to press on the civil servants through your 
association? But it might not be popular?—A. But the efficiency could hardly be main- 
tained by the employees themselves unless the conditions are better. 

Q. You can improve the spirit of the members ?—A. Yes, there is one way of 
doing it, by having the employees place their opinions before the employers directly 
and you ean understand that in some respects the civil servants are in the position 
of being employers, the deputy heads and the administrative officers are in the position 
of being employers, and if they are not in close touch with the employees they lpse the 
point of view of the employees. 

- Q. You mean a personnel committee should be appointed?—4A. It is a matter we 
have not worked out very fully yet, but we have considered it to be a desirable thing 
and we expect to have it fully worked out very shortly. 

Q. Speaking in a general way what is your idea upon that question ?—A. The 
idea has been developed in this way that certain people who are working together, 
heads of branches and so forth should meet together and discuss their problems; one 
man finds that he has a certain problem and he has solved it; another man has another 
problem of a somewhat similar charaeter and has not solved it, and by meeting together 
they will help solve the various problems that may arise. If in each branch certain 
people were to meet together and discuss their work and the various aspects of it and 
the different methods of doing things, it would tend towards greater effieiency. 

Q. Is anything of that kind done under this system ?—4A. Not at all generally, 
there may be a few cases. Y 


By Mr. Charters : 


Q. That would make for better efficiency ?—A. Undoubtedly. Those conferences 
would have no executive or administrative power but there would be complaints in 
certain branches in regard to certain conditions which would be brought up and 
settled there and would not be allowed to continue. 
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Q. You spoke some time ago about dismissals, I think your association has some 
suggestions to make with regard to that?—A. We have a very definite suggestion to 
make with regard to dismissals. At present and, I think, it has always been so, the 
power to dismiss rests in the hands of the Governor in Council. In the proposed Bill 
at present before the House that power is retained in the Governor in Council We 
see no objection to that, the Governor in Council certainly should have such power, 
and when he desires to exercise the power of dismissal while he could do it, there should 
be some means of reporting as to those who should be dismissed. For instance a person 
is insubordinate, ineffieient, away from the office and generally undesirable in the 
service, the question is how will you improve these conditions? The very fact of' having 
a dismissal clause will have the effect of bucking them up for their work. But no dis- 
missal should be put in any board or any other authority with arbitrary powers te 
make such dismissal. That would not be fair to the employee. He should be allowed 
some kind of appeal. For instance, I am in charge of a staff and I might find some 
person disagreeable to me for personal reasons, not because of his failure to perform 
his duties, and so I call for his dismissal. There is no reason for the dismissal, there 
should be some definite charge preferred before that person is dismissed. It may be 
that I might not be able to entirely prove that I am right, the board may only par- 
tially approve of it and in that case there should be some penalty provided but not 
necessarily dismissal. 

Q. How would you overcome that?—A. By having some regularly constituted 
board of higher officials. There is a very regular procedure provided in some of the 
classified services of the United States and they found it works there very satisfactorily. 

Q. Then in whom would you have the authority to dismiss?—A. You can leave the 
final authority in the hands of the Governor in Council. 

Q. Is that not cumbersome?—A. Yes, but the Governor in Council has power and 
does not use it. Supposing on the recommendation of the commission—the commission 
has power and authority all the time to make inquiries—and if they found that a 
person should be dismissed they make a report to the Governor in Council of the facts 
which are all before them. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. The Civil Service Commission has such power now, have they not, to make 
dismissals ?—A. No, the power is vested in the Governor in Council. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Supposing the deputy head of the department had power to dismiss, and the 
recognized heads of branches, all dismissals to be subject to appeal, a trial board, how 
would that work out in your opinion?—A. That would work out very well, there would 
have to be some details arranged. The better way to put it would be to give the deputy 
power to suspend and lay charges. 

Q. That is a cumbersome method?—A. Otherwise you will have to have a trial 
anyway. 

Q. There are many employees to be dismissed who would not need to appear before 
the trial board to sustain the dismissal?—A. That would work out in this way: charges 
are made against the employee which are sent to him 5 days before the trial is held. He 
answers those charges; he will be found guilty, and he has got an opportunity to resign 
and he will take it. 

Q. Supposing an employee comes into a branch day after day idling and loafing 
and will not give the service he ought to give, he comes late, etc., and it appears to 
the head of the branch, and to all, that he is utterly useless, why should not the head 
of the branch have power to recommend his dismissal, and send it to the deputy, why 
should such an employee, there may not be many such, but if there are why should the 
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preliminary of going through a trial have to be gone through?—A. Well, the trouble 
is you set up so many standards; who are you to consider the responsible head. 

Q. The chief will be responsible?—A. The person in charge may be responsible, 
or the person in the branch, or the department, you will have to specify who is 
responsible. 

Q. Of course we are assuming that the head of every branch is qualified to know 
whether any person is worth retaining on his staff or not, and he, ultimately, will have 
to be responsible for his recommendations ?—A. Still one person at the head of a branch 
might give a very poor service and another head of a branch might give very good 
service. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. If you have the right to dispense with inefficient individuals in that way, 
would there not be a. better chance for those who do earn their salaries to get the 
salaries which they do earn and which they do not receive, because of the inefficients? 
—A. Undoubtedly, that is our contention. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. Does your constitution provide for or consider the possibility of striking ?— 
A. Our constitution ? 

Q. Yes?—A. No. 

Q. I would like to have a copy of it, I think it would be proper to have it on file? 
There is no mention of that eventuality ?—A. No. 

Q. Do you think that the Civil Service should go on a sympathetie strike with 
organized labour?—A. That is a question I had better answer personally because it 
has not been taken up by our organization. Personally I think it is absolutely wrong. 

Q. For what reason?—A. Well, a sympathetic strike to my mind is a breach of 
contract in the first place. I can imagine cases where a sympathetic strike may be 
necessary but as a general rule I think sympathetle strikes are very bad things, that 
they are inexpressably bad, and personally. I do not believe in sympathetie strikes. 
So that I eannot conceive of a situation arising that would call for the civil servants 
going on a sympathetie strike. 

Q. Do you believe that a situation might arise that would eall upon your associa- 
tion going on strike for some grievance of your own ?—4A. Tt is quite a possibility but I 
have never thought of any situation that would call for it. 1 

Q. Has it been discussed in your association formally?—A. Oh no, but inform- 
ally. I have heard individuals speak of it but not formally, in meetings. 

Q. Have you anything further, Mr. O'Connor, you wish to state to the com- 
inittee ?!—4A. T cannot think of anything at the monfent. 


+ — Witness discharged. 


Mr. Epwarp LisrE, sworn: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your official position in the association?—A. First Vice-President in 
the Civil Service Association. 

Q. How long have you held that position ?—A. This is the first year, just one year, 
and not a whole year at that. 

Q. How long have you been an officer of the association ?—4A. I was secretary for 
one year, and previous to that I was treasurer, previous to that representative on the 
Executive for two or three years, I forget the exact time. 

Q. And what is your position in the Civil Service?—A. My official position is 2-A- 
elerk in the Naval Service Department, Stores Branch. 
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Q. You have heard the evidence of Mr. O’Connor?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you anything additional to lay before the committee and if so what is it? 
—A. As Mr. O’Connor pointed out himself we have had very little notice and we have 
not had any opportunity to get much ready. But with regard to the efficiency, or lack 
of efficiency, there is no doubt in my mind that there is a lack of efficiency but, to what 
extent, I do not think any man is competent to say. Now the cause of that, to my 
mind, is simply due to human nature, and to no one thing only. There is a lack of 
opportunity, or rather there has been up to the present, both in the inside and outside 
service. č 

Q. Opportunity for what?—A. Opportunity for advancement. 

Q. Promotion ?—A. Promotion. The non-employment of strict business methods, 
such as any ordinary firms employ, for the entire service has resulted in employees 
abusing the privileges which, if they were not abused, would be only reasonable. 

Q. On that point can you suggest some reason for the non-employment of business 
methods?—4A. Simply because the Civil Service of Canada since Confederation has 
grown up by a process of evolution, improving all the time. Consequently in time you 
will have a good service. 

Q. But it is 52 years since Confederation and why have not business methods been 
adopted since then ?—A. Because there has been no central control; before 1908 there 
was no Civil Service Commission, each of the departments have administered their 
own affairs. 

Q. To go back a little further, many businesses are run without a commission or 
the Civil Service and why have we not got good business methods ?—4A. I think simply 
because the people generally as employers are not interested, and the personal responsi- 
bility in the service is not so great as it is in outside business; that is, the head of the 
department, the administrative head has not the same personal responsibility that 
outsiders have. The general manager of a concern, I am speaking of the old conditions, 
has more direct personal responsibility than our administrative heads. 

Q. Why have they the responsibility? It is the “why” of these things we want 
to get at/—A. It is rather a difficult thing to answer. It is simply that the interests 
of the public service are not the interests of private service. The head of a private 
service has to run the business in such a way as to make dividends; if he does not, the 
shareholders know there is something wrong and they inquire into the reason. 

Q. Where is the difficulty ?—A. The only way you can overcome that in the publie 
service is by having some central control, and that must be in a very strong commis- 
sion. That is the only way you can get it in the publie service, which is the experience 
of all publie services. ; 

Q. Might there not be some reason for that in the class of men who have been 
appointed as deputies of the departments 22A All I can answer in regard to that, is 
that it is a well-known fact that some deputies have not been wholly competent. Tt is 
a well-known fact that some deputies have been dismissed (I am not speaking alto- 
gether of the present; I am speaking of the last twenty or thirty years). Certain 
deputies have been dismissed, which proves there is a varied degree of efficiency ; some 
deputies being very efficient and others have gone down to such a low tevel of efficiency 
as to warrant dismissal. This shows conclusively the varying degree of efficiency. 

Q. Your present statement has not reference to the present deputies?—A. No, it 
would be impossible to make such a statement. For one thing I am not competent to 
judge. I have just touched very lightly on the causes of inefficiency. One further cause 
is the lack of a proper standard of examination for the appointment in the past. That 
has been one very great cause for inefficiency. 

Q. I think I would not dwell very much on that?—A. And then the lack of proper 
method ‘of retirement, including superannuation and a removal clause which Mr. 
O'Connor touched upon. 
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For the purpose of getting rid of old inefficients?—A. Not only the old inefficients P 
the superannuation of the old and dismissal of the others. Those are among the mains 
things. If I may I would like to read a proposed clause that we have to suggest for a 
trial board in the Act. The clause reads as follows :— 


* No person holding an office or place classified and graded under the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be removed or discharged except for cause upon written 
charges and after an opportunity to be heard in his own defence. The hearing 
shall be publie and the person so charged shall be entitled to eall witnesses in 
his defence, and to be furnished with a copy of the charges and a list of the 
witnesses against him not less than five days previous to date of trial. No 
charges other than those furnished in writing shall be preferred against the 
person so charged in such hearing, and no charges shall be entertained against 
the person so charged unless they be made within ninety days after the violation 
or offence shall havé been committed. Such charges may be filed by the head 
of any department of the service, and shall within thirty days after filing be 
heard, investigated and determined by the Commission or by some officer or 
board appointed by the Commission to hear, investigate and determine such 
charges. The finding: and decision of the Commission or of such officers or 
board, when approved by the Commission, shall be certified to the Governor in 
Council and shall be forthwith enforced by such authority. 

In addition to discharge or removal, it shall be competent for the Commis- 
sion, where a light penalty only is deemed necessary, to direct the withholding 
or forfeiture of the pay of an accused employee, or cause the transfer of such 
employee. Where the charges are not sustained by the decision of the Commis- 
sion, the person so charged shall be reinstated in his position and there shall be 
no deduction in his pay for time lost while under suspension.” 

Nothing in this Act shall limit the power of the Deputy Head to suspend a 
subordinate for disciplinary purposes without pay for cause for a reasonable 
period not exceeding thirty days. 

All cases of suspension, with the reasons therefor, shall be reported in 
writing by the Deputy Head to the Commission. 

The Commission shall have authority to investigate such suspension, and in 
the case of its disapproval thereof, shall have power to order the restoration of 
pay to the employee suspended. 


If that clause were incorporated in our Act it would certainly tend to increase the 
efficiency of the service, after all it is only British fair play. There have been in the 
past a number of civil servants of very high positions who have been dismissed sum- 
marily, without any reason whatsoever being given as to their dismissal. The case that 
you brought up, of a man who was totally incompetent—you described him very fully. 

` Even such a man as you described has the right to be heard, when the worst criminal 
is given a trial. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is very different ?—A. I grant you there is a difference, but even so, what 
assurance have we got that that man is incompetent? Just the say-so of his chief. 

Q. The chief is responsible?—A. But what is his responsibility? What happens 
to him if he falsifies the evidence? Nothing. A man might be absolutely worthy, and 
the most villifying statement made against him, and nothing could be done. 

Q. You cannot have a perfect man, but the civil servant who will not earn his pay 
deserves very little consideration in my opinion?—A. And he would get no considera- 
tion under the clause we propose. 

Q. And in the interests of the other civil servants he should not receive any?— 
A. He would get no consideration at all. 

[Mr. Edward Lisle.] 
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Q. We know quite well what would be the procedure with a person recommended for 
dismissal We would have a court in the Civil Service which would in time become a 
very important department and every person recommended for dismissal would be 
canvassing all his friends in the Civil Service, canvassing the Ministers and Deputies 


and his politieal friends to use their influence in his behalf, which would be intolerable? 


—A. I grant you, if that were the case. The idea is to keep this tribunal as non- 
judicial as possible; it is simply to bring out the true facts. We do not ask for counsel. 

Q. I think the person dismissed should have his right of appeal and court to which 
he could appeal. I doubt the advantage of not permitting any dismissal except in the 
way you suggest/—4A. We feel very strongly on that point and further that it would 
certainly tend to greater efficiency in the service. 

Q. Remember you are dealing with human nature. A man or woman comes into 
an ofñce feeling that if they do not live up to their standard of earning their salary 
they are apt to be dismissed. That is the greatest stimulus you can have for many 
people. The other method would lessen that stimulus?—A. You mean the method we 
propose? 

Q. Yes?—A. I do not think so, and then not only that— 

Q. We will not argue?—4A. Furthermore, efficiency records go hand in hand with 
the trial clause. 

Q. Then the efficiency records, do you do anything with that?—A. I do not 
know. Are you dealing only with past conditions under the present Act, or with 
conditions that might arise in the future under other legislation because I have in 
mind A 

Q. We can scarcely estimate conditions of the future, it is the present and past 
conditions?—A. I have in mind an amendment to the Aet proposing the repeal of 
subsection 5 of section 9 which reads something like this: * Nothing shall prejudice 
or affect the status or right of further increase of any civil servants," which means 
in short that a large number of civil servants who are now entitled to go to a certain 
maximum will be stopped at their present salaries should their present maximum 
be lower than the maximum of the new classes. This will cause a great deal of dis- 
content. 

Q. I do not know that we have any jurisdiction in that.—A. The one way in which 
you can have efficient service is to legislate for a contented one; that is the only 
possible way and this principle is recognized in every progressive industrial concern. 

Q. Have you anything to offer for the consideration of the committee?—A. No, 
I think Mr. O'Connor has covered the ground fully. 


Witness retired. 


Miss M. TREMBLAY, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. We will be very glad to hear you on matters relating to female employees in 
the Civil Serviee, if you have any suggestions to make or any remarks to offer with 
reference to conditions under which they work?—A. I would be willing to answer 
any questions to the best of my ability, but really I did not prepare anything, the 
notice was so short. 

Q. Can you make any suggestions which would improve conditions among the 
female einployees in the civil service?—A. I think the conditions, generally, that per- 
tain to the comfort and convenience of the male servants also apply to the women. 
Of late years the conditions have been improved. ; 

Q. They have been improved, but there is in some instances still room for 
improvement? There may be special conditions that may be improved such, for 
instance, as sanitary conditions?—A. In some offices there has been very great 
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improvement in the last few years, but there is still room for improvement. Our 
association has taken the matter up and called attention to various things that 
required improvement and they have been attended to, but the improvement has not 
been as thorough or as general as it should be. 

Q. What shevt the hours of service for female employees?— A. Well, I think I 
am at variance with my president in that respect; I think that the hours are too 
long; and from my experience for about ten years, when the hours were from 9.15 
till 4.30 with an hour and a half for lunch they were sufficiently long for any one to 
work in an office. We work faithfully from 9 to 4 and we do not find it any great 
strain; but, really, it is hard to work steadily and faithfully during the present hours, 
I have found that when working during that period (9.15 to 4.30) I have been able 
to do the work without having to rub out or tear up a sheet of paper, until 4, then 
I began to make mistakes, and until 4.30 the work was not satisfactory. 

Q. In what direction do you find the hours too long?—4A. It is brain work and 
clerks cannot stand it. 

Q. Supposing the female employees were allowed ten minutes or even five minutes 
in the middle of the forenoon and in the middle of the afternoon to relax, would that 
be of any benefit?—A. Oh, well; I.think we can always do that; we are not under 
such strict control that if a woman (or a man for all that), felt tired she could recline 
in her chair or even go out and walk in the corridor for a few minutes. 

Q. You have an advantage in that way that many employees in factories and | 
offices do not have?—A. That may be; but is not that a ease where the Government 
should see that the factories are better organized; if we have that privilege, I do not 
see why they should not have it also. ? 

Q. What I asked you that question for was to ascertain whether you think it 
would be in the interests of the female employees to make such a provision?—A. It 
would certainly be in the interest of the employees to have an opportunity of relaxing 
in the forenoon and in the afternoon. But I think half past four should be the limit. 
I have observed that until four o’clock your work is perfect; and from four until 
half-past four you are not satisfied with it; and if you go on, you find that your 
work is no good. 

Q. What puzzles me, and what puzzles many people, I think, is that under the 
conditions which seem to exist in the civil service, where the employees are not driven, 
except on occasion, why, the employees of the civil service with hours extending only 
from nine till five are so exhausted when you know that there are thousands of girls 
and women all over the country that are working later than that, and start earlier in 
the morning and are not exhausted. What is the condition in the Civil Service that 
produces that result?—A. Are they not exhausted, I think they are. 

Q. We need not enter into an argument on that.—A. They may not be in the 
country, but in the cities you will find that the girls are exhausted. S 

Q. Just another question, can you give us any idea of what is the condition in 
the Civil Service?—A. These are my personal opinions. We have our ideals, though 
they are not even discussed; then there is the idea before you all the time that you 
have to be there, every day, at a certain hour, and to be there all the time, which is 
wearing. The conditions in the service are sometimes exasperating, I tell you, doctor, 
for women. : 

Q. Why?—-A. Some women may be satisfied with the conditions; but there are 
others who think they are able to do better than the routine and that if a thing is 
not done the way it should be done for efficiency it should be improved. If they go 
to the chief, if I, for instance, would go to the head of the branch and suggest 
that if the work were done this way or that way, it would be better, I would be told, 
“You do as I tell you;" the letter, the law and the regulations lay down certain 
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rules, and if I were to make a change in my work it would make trouble. The con- 
sequence is that the majority of women feel that they are treated like machines, 
which, sometimes, gets on their nerves. That is the way we are in the service, though, 
I think, it is a little better now, and that we are progressing. 

Q. Are there any other conditions that you think exist that affect the efficiency 
of the employees?—A. For years those who were working in the Langevin Block 
notieed that the average of siekness among the employees in that building was more 
than it should be, and they blamed it on the conditions in the building; they decided 
to ask the department to echange the conditions in the matter of ventilation, of getting 
better rooms for the women, and not pack forty or fifty in one room. . 

Q. Are those the present conditions?—A. No; and I think that since then the 
average has been lowered, and that there has been some improvement. But there may 
be other places where the same conditions still prevail. 

Q. But you do not know?—4A. No. 

Q. Now do you think it would be of advantage to have one or more female 
employees who would spend their time in going among the women employees among 
the service?—A. Yes, I think it would; and I think that if a trained nurse were put 
in a position like that it would avoid a great many absences. 

Q. What would she do that would produce that result ?—A. She would be able to 
show to the female employees the advantages of taking proper care to avoid sickness. 

Q. Would you recommend one nurse for all the female employees?—A. Well, I 
do not know, as to that. 

Q. Or would it be of advantage to have one for each department?—A. I am not 
prepared to make any suggestions, I do not know what would be the scope of her 
ability. The reason I make this suggestion is that a great number of the girls are 
away from home; they have not a big salary, and they do not know the conditions, 
which of course, are very different from what they are in the country. They think 
they can live cheaply in the city, they take rooms at moderate prices and seek to 
board themselves; they take a little bit of breakfast in the morning, likely 
stay uptown at noon and take a light lunch, sometimes ice eream or something like 
that. They do not get nourishment enough; and they are not living under proper con- 
ditions with the result that they soon become exhausted. 

Q. What would be your remedy for that?—A. I think if we had a nurse who 
would go very nieely about it and advise these girls, that the results would be very 
satisfactory. Supposing that in each branch there should be a woman to look after 
the female employees, a woman who would use her own judgment, not only to dis- 
cipline the girls but who, if for instance a girl should want to go out during office 
hours shopping, or to a dentist, would be allowed to use her discretion and give such 
liberty, it would not be necessary for the girls to go to the chief for that. At present, 
a eirl has to go to her chief and tell her story, which is humiliating; and she will 
try to skip out rather than do it. I think that there should be a woman to look after 
the women; a woman in charge of each room, who would look after the female 
employees in the way I have deseribed should be satisfactory. As it is at present 
if a woman is put in charge of a room, she has no power; even if she sees two 
or three girls who are not working and 5 or 6 who are overworked she has no authority 
to distribute the work. No woman in the service likes to be under the necessity of 
going to the chief to tell her story every time she wants to get a temporary leave of 
absence for a short while. I think if a woman in charge of the room had more liberty 
and powers it would be a great deal better. A woman employee would take a good 
deal more from a woman than from a man—it does not humiliate. her so much. 

Q. Have you anything further regarding the female employees?— A. No, we push 
ahead, we progress all along the line. Women, have made their mark, and I hope 
they will be before very long treated on an equal footing with men. ; 
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EN DUE 


Q. Before you leave that subject what about the absences of female employees? 
I may state without pretending ‘to be strictly accurate that I think the absence of 
female employees is at least double that of the male employees.—A. How is the 
average arrived at? i ' 

Q. By the statement we have here, they are double.—A. Now, would that be a 
fair average, if there were 40 women in the room, the majority of thèm only having 
a few days absence and one or two of them having perhaps six months? 

Q: The average is struck by taking the number of employees in the branch who are 
absent ?—A. If one is absent seven days, and I am only absent one day it is not fair to 
me to charge me with the average. I do not think the special cases should be taken in 
the average. 

Q. It is the only way to reach the average; and the absence of the female employees 
is very large, much greater than that of the male employees?—A. In all the depart- 
ments? 

Q. I will not say in all the departments ?—A. Take a department where there are 
two men and 30 women, the average might not be fair. 

Q. About the absence of women, have you anything to say?—A. The law provides 
for two weeks leave of absence in the year, and they think they are entitled to that 
whether they are sick or not; and, I think, men also take their two weeks year in and 
year out. ` 

Q. Do you think that the female employees are more apt to do that than the men? 
—A. I do not know, I have never studied the conditions, under which men work, but I 
have often heard the girls say ^We need a rest, there is no question that we are tired, 
and we have that sick leave to fall back on." : 

Q. Do you think that all the females can claim the same pay for their work when 
they absent themselves much more readily than the men when working under the same 
conditions?—A. When I give a woman the same pay as a man, I shall expect the I3 
woman to do the same work, but she should not be diseriminated against. There should 
be no discrimination of sex, or neglect of her, because she is a woman; and if she does 
not do the same work she should not claim the same pay. 

Q. If you were to use your influence to get women more regular in their attend- 
‘ance it would be in the interests of the women themselves?—A. I think every woman 
tries, if I understand well, to do what is right. 

Q. Have you any other statement that you wish to make?—A. No. but I will be 
glad to answer any further questions. I did not come prepared to offer statements. 


\ 


Witness retired. i ; 


Committee adjourned. 


CS, Re aS 


Tuurspay, June 19, 1919. 
The Committee met at two o’clock p.m., Mr. Steele in the Chair. ; 


Mr. Lancaster D. BunrmNG, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are an officer of the Civil Service Federation?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your office?—A. I am First Vice-President of the Civil Service 
Federation of Canada. 

Q. How long have you been engaged with the organization as an offaer?—4A. As 
an officer since November, 1917. As an elected officer only since March, 1918. E was 
appointed Assistant Secretary before that by the executive. 


[Miss M. Tremblay.] 
[Mr. Lancaster D. Burling.] 
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Q. Then you were elected Vice-President?—A. I was elected Vice-President with 
the largest proportion of representation voted in Canada. That was on Avril: Aj. Omg: 

Q. What position do you occupy in the Civil Service?—A. Invertebrate Palaeon- 
tologist in the Department of Mines. r 

Q. How long have you been there?—A. Seven years. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. What are your duties?—A. The duties of an Invertebrate Paleontologist are 
the reporting and study of the fossils collected by the survey and also by myself. The 
reason is I collect them in much greater quantites than they do and therefore get a 
knowledge which I can apply to the rather meager conclusions which they make. 


By the Chairman: . 


Q. The Civil Service Federation is an organization of what?—A. We embrace 
all civil servants inside and outside from coast to coast irrespective of anything— 
just so long as they are working for the Canadian Government. So far we have not 
taken in the employees of Government Railways, though. 

Q. This committee is investigating conditions in the Civil Service and, as an 
officer of such a large federation, you may be able to assist the committee in 
its work. The committee is desirous of assisting the Civil Service in removing any 
abuses that may exist and, in every way possible, improving the conditions under 
which the Civil Service works, increasing efficiency and so on. We are concerned only 
with the inside service so that anything you have to say to the committee may apply 
only to the inside service. Have you prepared any statement to make to the commit- 
tee?—A. Not knowing what the committee wanted I have not. I am. perfectly willing 
to. In connection with that Mr. Grierson 

Q. As to yourself, have you prepared any statement?—A. No. Mr. Grierson hopes 
that you will allow me to submit his evidence in writing. 

Q. We will deal with that before you are through. From your knowledge of the 
Civil Service, Mr. Burling, do you think that it is as efficient as it should be?—4. It 
is not as efficient as it should be. 

_ Q. In what respect?—A. There are many reasons for the inefficiency in the Civil 
Service. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. We want you to describe the inefficiency first. The reasons for it you can give 
later.—A. The inefficiency in the Civil Service is largely due to a lack of esprit de 
corps. The lack of esprit de corps is due to several things. 

Q. In what respect? What is the nature of the inefficiency that prevents the work 
from being right?—A. Perhaps they do the work right but they are not doing 
all they are capable of by a great deal. There is a serious over-manning in the service. 
To give an indication of what I mean by over-manning. Our civil service experts have 
stated that some branches are fifty per cent efficient. That means there is a fifty per 


'eent over-manning and that half the number of men could do the same amount of 


work. l 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Whom do you mean by the Civil Service experts?—A. I mean the experts 
engaged by the Civil Service Commission to classify the Civil Service. 

Q. Have they stated that in writing /—4A. I imagine they have not. 

Q. Where did you get the statement to that effect ?—A. I have been in consulta- 
tion with them many times. It would be only fair to point out that that is only in 
certain branches. lt does not apply to the entire service. 
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Q. Then the statement you made as to what they said in regard to fifty per cent 
efficiency. Was the statement made in your presence and in the presence of others 
by these experts to whom you refer /—4A. I think there were other persons present, yes. 

Q. You were there anyway and heard it ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But there has been no report made to you by these experts indicating that, 
and the reason why, and the departments in which it exists ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. As I understand it, the experts you refer to are one or more experts that you 
yourselves secured?—A. No. I am referring to the members of the firm of Arthur 
Young and Company who made the report on classification. They were retained by 
the Civil Service Commission. We had the services of Mr. J. L. Jacobs. 

Q. You were not referring to him?—A. No. 

Q. Has he reported to you?—A. If he has made a report to the association, I 
don’t know of it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Proceeding with your statement regarding efficiency or inefficiency?—A. We 
have pointed out to the Government on several occasions that if there is dissatisfac- 
tion in the service there will be a slowing up of work on the part of civil servants. 
This dissatisfaction has spread in some parts of the service to the extent of a strike. 

The CuatkMAn: Thus creating inefficiency. 

The WirNESS: No, my argument is that the strike in some ways is the best thing 
that can happen to us. 

The Cuamman: You might deal with inefficiency first, with over-manning. 

The Witness (continuing): If you have inefficiency as a result of dissatisfaction 
it results in a slowing up of the work, which is more serious to the service than if the 
vivil servants could stop work and go home for a day and then come back satisfied and 
go to work. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Does dissatisfaction exist to such a degree as to create inefficiency ?—4A. I 
certainly think so. 


By Mr. Redman: "j 


Q. In all departments?—A. Some departments are not dissatisfied. 
Q. Do you say that there are people working in the Civil Service who, on account 


of dissatisfaction are not giving a proper day's work?—A. Yes, involuntarily so. I 
do not mean that there is sabotage. 


By Mr. Long: 


Q. What are the causes of this so-called dissatisfaction?—A. Well, the postal 
clerks struck in July, 1918, for an increase in wages. It was given to them as a bonus 
of $350, some more and some less. The bonus was not given to those of the Civil 
Service who did not strike. We waited until October 8, and then asked the Govern- 
ment to give the $359 to the rest of the civil servants. The Government waited a 
month before answering and then gave one-half of that $350 to part of the rest of 
the service. The people who did not get it naturally were dissatisfied. 

Q. Did the Government give an answer that it was not giving a bonus to those 
who did not strike?—A. No, not that I know of. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I suppose it would be one of the functions of a large organization like yours 
to endeavour to curtail dissatisfaction as much as possible?—A. Our main aim is to 
promote union in the Civil Service. We endeavour by the carrying on of negotiations 
with the Government to stop individual attempts at friction. 

[Mr. Lancaster D. Burling.1 
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Q. Your aim is to remove dissatisfaction?—A. Yes. If they know a certral body 
is working to secure a bonus, or superannuation, or any one of the measures we are 
interested in, they naturally wait for us before they take any action. 

Q. Along what lines were your efforts directed to remove dissatisfaction relating 
to the bonus?—A. We immediately prepared a memorial listing the employees who 
had not received it, and transmitted that to the Government. That immediately let 
everybody who had not received the bonus see that their case was being presented. 

Q. That would not tend, however, to relieve the dissatisfaction of those parties ?— 
A. Tf the request had been granted it would have relieved it. 

Q. Let us go back to the beginning of your remarks. On what did you base your 
belief that they were entitled to the bonus?—A. The increase in the cost of living 


which had not been reflected in ouf salaries made it necessary that the civil servants 


should receive some help from the Government. We assumed that since the Govern- 
ment had established salaries in 1909, they had established them correctly and, as far 
as humanly possible, the salaries paid in the Civil Service were correct for the work 
done. Therefore, if part of the employees received the bonus, the rest should. 

Q. Do you believe that all employees were prior to this receiving what they were 
entitled to?—4A. No. I think the classification report is an attempt to draw that line, 
and the fact that it has introduced a considerable number of complications would 
show that the salary was not correct before. 

Q. Do you believe that some servants had been receiving prior to this bonus quite 
sufücient/—4A. Oh, yes. 

Q. They, then, would not be entitled to a bonus?—A. Then the point comes in: 
if they were receiving sufficient in 1909 the doubled cost of living so operates that 
they have been receiving only half as much since 1909. 

Q. But you admit that some servants may have been receiving sufficient. You 
don’t claim that every civil servant was receiving such a salary as required a bonus on 
account of the high cost of living?—A. They did not require it to exist, but they 
deserve it. 

Q. If they were receiving sufficient before, possibly they were receiving more 
than they might properly have been engaged at before. Then that would remove 
some of the reasons for the increase through the bonus?—A. If they were receiving 
much more, as they should, they would not need a bonus as much. But the increase in 
the cost of living was so great that it would be difficult to imagine there had heen 
similar discrepancies in the salaries for similar work. 

Q. What steps did you take to relieve dissatisfaction ?—A. First we appealed for 
the common day labourers. They were specially prohibited from participation in the 
bonus. All men paid by the day or week were kept from the bonus, and as a result of 
our first memorial that was granted. As the result of our succeeding memorials we 
have secured concession after concession. Employees of two of the War Boards have 
been given bonuses. Employees appointed after April 1, 1918 have been given bonuses 
as a result of our representations. This has been confined, however, to the outside 
service and the inside service has received nothing. There are still thousands on the 
list of salaries below $1,800 who have not received a bonus of any kind, and there are 
thousands above $1,800 who have received nothing. 

Q. What does your federation do to improve the esprit de corps of the service?—A. 
We take numerous ways of doing that. We take up a certain-grievance. A feeling 
on their part that they have somebody working for them is worth a whole lot to the 
members of the Civil Service who are away from Ottawa. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. What is it worth to the Government?—A. If we had succeeded in getting the 
Government to grant our request and give a bonus to all civil servants, we believe that 
the service would have jumped right into harness and pulled hard during the war. 
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Q. Did they not pull hard during the war /—4A. They did not pull as hard as they 
would have done if they had been encouraged. 

Q. Did they pull as hard as they should have, having regard to their duties and 
having regard to the interest of the country in war times?—A. I would have to say 
many did and many did not. b 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. I dont think we have had a Deputy Minister, Superintendent or Chief Clerk 
who had not intimated the most loyal serviee—working after hours without complaint 
and overworked. You don't agree with that?—A. I see a serious inefficiency in the 
seryice which might be removed. : 

Q. I am dealing with your assertion as to the lack of esprit de corps. I am telling 
you that as far as I know I don't know of a single Deputy Minister, or Chief Clerk or 
Superintendent who has been called, who has not in the most emphatie manner spoken 
well of his staff, intimated to us that they are loyal, faithful, work hard and work after 
hours without complaint. Your assertion is in direct contradiction to that. It would 
be up to us to find out who is right ?—4A. I feel that, if conditions are as I believe then: 
to be in the service, the fact that civil servants have been loyal is that much more to 
their credit. 3 

Q. I am trying to ascertain whether the statements I referred to are accurate or 
whether the opinion I am getting from you regarding disloyalty or lack of esprit de 
corps is right?—A. I would not want to be understood as inferring that civil servants 
are disloyal. I qualified it by saying there are many. 

Q. You say a lack of esprit de corps. We must at least assume that it is a pre- 
vailing condition or you would not say that?—4A. It would not have to be a prevailing 
condition. 

Q. To what extent would you qualify it. Would you suggest that there is ten 
per cent of the service the efficiency of which is affected by lack of esprit de corps ?—4A. 
If you would allow me to use the word involuntarily, as I used it before, I would say 
ten per cent, perhaps. It has an unconscious effect. 


^ By the Chairman: 


Q. How are you able to estimate that it is involuntary?—A. We have clearly a 
great many who are living on salaries not large enough for them to live on. 
Q. You are theorizing ?—A. We know conditions-in the Civil Service pretty well. 


By Mr. Boys: * 


Q. Do you feel that you know them better than the Deputy Ministers, the Chief 
Clerks and Superintendents ?—A. I feel I shall be misinterpreted if I am interpreted 
as saying that the Civil Service is disloyal. 

Q. Now I find you have come down to this—that there is a percentage of 
employees who are not loyal involuntarily. That is the position now. Do you go 
further than that?—A. Let me give just one illustration; it would be an involun- 
tary case: In one of the branches in the city of Ottawa there is a group of employees 
drawing approximately $1,000 apiece per year; that is so far from the amount they 
need to run the household that they have to take employment outside after office 
hours. The members of that group have furnished me with a statement of what they 
do after hours in order to bring their income up to the point necessary. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Will you just state how many branches of the service you have these figures 
from; was it just one branch you took these figures from?—A. We only have these 
figures from one branch, which is a branch of rather technical trained men: it is the 
Railway Commission staff. Now, the employment which these men do outside office 
hours ranges from ushering in the Casino to running a greenhouse. 
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Q. All men on this particular list to which you have referred ?—4A. Yes. 

Q. Why have you not extended your investigations with respect to this subject 
into other departments ?—A. We think that the condition is more or less general 
where the civil servants are on small salaries, are doing outside work. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What you think or feel is not of value to the committee. We would prefer that 
you would quote us some actual information.—4A. It seems to me that an officer of the 
association who is receiving letters by the hundreds from people in our service all 
over the country telling of the conditions under which they are working would have 
a certain idea of the conditions in the Civil Service. 

Q. If you can show us that evidence it will be of value possibly. 

By Mr. Boys: 

Q. What you are working for is more money, is it not?—A. The employees in 
private industries have received that extra money. 

Q. The employees on whose behalf you are working are dissatisfied because 
they want more money for various reasons, good and bad?—4A. I have already 
mentioned the harm that is caused by the feeling that they are being discriminated 
against. 

Q. But with no proof, that you have, you conclude there is lack of efficiency 
because of the dissatisfaction?—A. I realize that whenever you have dissatisfaction . 
which culminates in a strike it must affect the efficiency of the employees for a long 
time before the strike, and I think the inefficiency before the strike is perhaps more 
serious than during the strike because it affects the employer, and during that time 
the employer is paying full wages. 

Q. You are assuming in order to reach that conclusion that the employee is 
not doing his or her duty prior to the strike. What proof have you that that has 
been the case, because all the evidence we have is to the contrary. Are you judging 
other people by yourself, or have you any proof of it?—4A. I do not like to bring 
other men into this. 

Q. I am giving you a chance, how do you reach that conclusion?—A. I will 
stand by my record, I am not only interested in efficiency myself, but I am giving a 
large portion of my time to promoting it in the Civil Service. 

Q. Am I not right when I say that if there is a lack of efficiency due to dissatis- 
faction because an employee is not getting what he or she wants or think they should 
get, you are inferring that they are not giving the service they should give and that 
they are capable of giving?—A. Yes. 

Q. What proof have you of the truth of those statements? Have you any 
proof 2—A. No, I have no proof that I can present to the committee. 

Q. Do you know of a solitary civil servant, I do not want any names, of course, 
but do you know of any that for lack of betterment of their condition they have not 
been giving service?—A. On the part of most of the civil servants it would be 
absolutely involuntary, but when they came to figure up things they know it is true. 

Q. How in the world do you know there is a lack of efficiency? Either 
voluntary or involuntary, because of dissatisfaction on the part of the civil servants? 
—A. If I, a man with a family were drawing $800 from the Civil Service and I knew 
I could not give my family what I should give them, and that I was drawing $100 less 
than the accepted minimum necessary to sustain a family I do not see how it could 
help but impair my efficiency and that if I worked outside in order to get sufficient to 
maintain my family, my efficiency during office hours would be seriously impaired. 

Q. That being so, take the case of a partieular clerk who has a grouch which 
would be what you are particularly referring to, certain work is set for this clerk to do, 
and if he has not done it, does not his chief know it?—A. His chief should. 

Q. I am putting that up against your surmise. I am not saying that what these 
men have told us is corrct; I am trying to find out what is correct. They have made 
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these statements, and they are in a position to know, and I am trying to find out 
whether from your end they are wrong/—4A. I have not yet granted that they could 
make the statement that their employees were absolutely efficient. 

Q. Do not put in the word “ absolutely" ; I did not use that word. Do not 
magnify it. They have told us that there is efficiency ?—A. I should be willing to 
put the other side and say that there is inefficiency in the service. 

Q. Can you give any other ground.for reaching that conclusion than that because 
a man has a grouch, or is dissatisfied, if you prefer that word, you think they are not 
giving the service they should?—A. I must add to that that in addition to the dis- 
satisfaction there is the necessity for earning more money. Work done outside the 
office hours reduces efficiency because the men work in the evenings at something else. 

Q. Do you believe that there is a large percentage of the service who actually 
work after hours at other employment?—A. I think that the proportion is probably 
large. 

Q. What do you mean by that? Five per cent?—A. No, 30 or 40 per cent. This 
is pure guesswork, but I should say so. 


By Mr. Long: 

Q. He says he has figures in connection with one particular branch of the ser- 
vice?—A. If a man does not work outside, his wife takes in washing. We have civil 
servants doing work in connection with the Railway Commission staff whose wives 
have to take in washing. 

Mr. Boys: There are hundreds of wives of men in various branches of work who 
have to take in washing. 

The CumamMawN: It is honourable work. 

Wirness: May I present a statement? 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Why do the men stay there? There is plenty of work for them elsewhere. 
There was plenty particularly during the war?—A. That is a thing I cannot answer. 
I have asked these men why under the sun do you stay in the Government service, 
and I cannot for the life of me say why they stick. 


By Mr. Long: 


Q. Do they not give you an answer when you ask that question ?—A. I can give 
you one answer that was given to me. Drivers in the Printing Bureau receive $100 
a month. For that they have to furnish a horse and rig in the summer and a sleigh 
in winter. They have the stable to take care of, and their horse and rig and are 
responsible for any loss or damage. They receive $100 a month. That is, of course, 
totally inadequate. The drivers of express rigs receive $100 a month and have every- 
thing given to them. I asked one driver why he stayed with the Government, and he 
said there were too many boys whose fathers’ horses were lying in the stable. He was 
wiling to take work at $100 a month so that he could not refuse to work for the 
Government without hunting up another job, and since he had already got his horse 
and rig and sleigh, until they wore out all he had to do was to stick with the Govern- 
ment and get his $100 a month. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. There are many men working with a horse and rig who could get more money 
elsewhere. Why are they not wiling to go and get it? 
Mr. CHARTERS: There are lots of jobs of that kind. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. Do you say it should be the poliey of the Government to increase the salaries 
when they can get just as good a horse and driver elsewhere for the same money, or for 
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less money ?—A. I think the Government service should be efficient. I would abolish 
all the rigs down there and the drivers and horses and put on one car. 

Q. So that instead of helping that particular man you would take away his job ?— 
A. That is not the usual experience in the world. 

Q. That is the suggestion ?—A. The Government service should be efficient. It is 
not efficient if you keep a man at such a small salary that he has a grouch. 

Q. I grant you that, but how is that.going to improve the position ?—4A. Some- 
times it is the best thing that could happen to a man to be fired. 

Q. Do you seriously advocate that the best thing that it could be done would be to 
fire them ?—A. Why not? I said that sometimes it was the best thing that could happen 
toa man would be to fire him. The conditions of the service make a man dissatisfied. 
He loses his esprit de corps, he loses his desire to work. He gets into the habit of sol- 
diering on the job, and he has no incentive to leave. If he was fired and had to hunt 
for a new job, he would be the better for it. 

Q. I appreciate that, but what I am asking is, do you advise that as the proper 
remedy. I do not want to ask you to say anything that you do not want to say, but I 
would like to know if that is the remedy you suggest from your experience?—42A. Let me 
answer it in this way: Parliament has decided apparently not to make any change 
which would benefit financially the civil servants as a result of the reclassification. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Why do you say that? The classification has not been brought before Parlia- 
ment/—4A. Iam open to correction. The Government in this Bill which it has brought 
down with this re-classification has inserted the provision that no civil servant shall 
suffer financially as a result of the re-classification. 

Mr. Repman: None shall be paid less than they were receiving before. | 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you not approve of the provision in the Bill which shall prevent any civil 
servant from receiving less than he has been receiving ?—4A. That is a recognition on 
the part of the Government that they have a certain duty to employees which includes 
a group which has grown old in the service, but it is not a provision which would be 
accepted by a business concern at all. 


By Mr. Redman: 


Q. What do you deduce from that?—A. The Government has shown a desire to 
aecept its responsibility for the over-manning of the service and for the giving of 
salaries which are above those which should be given, and it is to the credit of the Gov- 
ernment that they have assumed it. 

Q. Why should they assume it?—A. If it is applied to the employees who have 
grown old in the service, those employees certainly deserve it. We would like to have 
seen the superannuation 

Q. Take the case of those who are still young in the service who have been getting 
too much according to the classification ?—A. If they are worth anything, they will 
resign in a very short time. 

Q. When? You mean, resign if the Government cut it down. They will noé 
resign if they still get the money?—A. Yes, if they are worth anything they will 
resign. ; 

Q. You mean a man who, according to the classification, is getting more than he 
deserves will resign on account of that fact?—A. As soon as he gets another job. 

Q. It is beyond me?—A. If he is the right kind. 


By Mr. Boys: 
Q. I understood you to say that where a man is dissatisfied, not getting enough 


money, and was becoming more or less of a drone, so to speak, on that account the proper 
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remedy would be to fire him. Is that what you think?—A. If the reason for his becom- 
ing a drone is because of conditions which he had placed upon him from above, it 
would not be fair to fire him without giving him a chance to secure another job first. 

Q. You did not qualify it. You simply took the case of a man getting a certain 
salary, ‘and having to do certain things, which salary was not enough for him, and 
you made the statement it might be better for the man himself to fire him?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you suggest to us the appropriate remedy in such a case is dismissal ?—A. 
No, for this reason: The firing of a man is a very expensive proposition. That is 
being recognized by industrial concerns throughout the world. 

Q. I think you have gone far enough in that line. You say it is undesirable? 
Why did you say it would be a good thing and the best thing for the man?—A. The 
standpoint of what is best for the man is not always what is best for the firm. 

Q. In your opinion you adhere to what you said, that it would be the best thing 
for the man, but you do not think it would be the best thing for the Government ?—A. 
And neither would it be true in all cases. 

Q. Speaking generally; I am not speaking in every case —A. Well, for a Govern- 
ment the size of our Government to fire a man because he.was not giving efficient 
service in one branch without trying him in another would be—— 

Q. It would be a mistake?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it would be the best thing for the man ?—A. I would like to be able 
to say that in the case of a Government as large as this; the firing of a man does not 
mean the firing of him from the entire service. 

Q. That is not answering the question ?—A. Permit me to finish my sentence. The 
firing of a man from the service is different from the firing of a man from a factory. 
If this man was dismissed from the Naval Service he could. be hired in the Public 
Works Department and he would still not be fired by the Government, and yet he 
would have all the advantage I would indicate in my statement, that it would be the 
best thing for a man if he could be fired. Our Government is so large that there is no 
necessity for firing a man entirely out of the service unless he is hopelessly inefficient. 
He is probably a round peg in a square hole, and there is a round hole in some depart- 
ment where he would fit, and where his experience in the other department will make 
him valuable. 

Q. When you say the firing of a man is best for himself so that he could look up 
some job, you only meant firing him from one branch with a view to taking him on 
in another?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why would you fire him at all? Why not transfer him?—A. Transfer would 
be the better word. 

Q. You meant transferring when you said firing?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


is You used that remark with reference to teamsters at the Printing Bureau? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. That they should be fired under certain conditions?—A. I do not think any 
of these things can be applied to all the service. In some cases it would be best for a 
man to leave the entire service. 

Q. We were speaking of the teamsters when you used that. expression?—A. Yes, 
I think I was. 

Q. And you thought under the conditions which existed there it would be better 
for the men to fire some of them?—A. If it promoted efficiency. 

Q. Did you consider when this bonus was being discussed the question of pay- 
ment of bonuses to all these teamsters?—A. We have urged the payment to teamsters, 
or an increase in their salaries. 

Q. Regardless of whether they were in that class of those who should have been 
fired or not?—A. We have shown our attitude with regard to the firing of inefficient 
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employees, not in memorials to the Government but in our action with regard to indi- 
vidual cases. We, as a federation of associations, frequently receive a statement from 


the Naval Service at Halifax, for instance, that “Such and such a man has been 


notified that he will be dismissed in thirty days; please take it up and see what you 
ean do for him.” We immediately write back and say, “ Why is he going to be fired, 
and will you recommend that that man is an efficient publie servant and should be 
retained." 

By Mr. Redman: 


Q. They always do so?—A. This is an illustration. I would rather not mention 
the man's name unless you want it. 

Q. I do not want it?^—4A. A man at Halifax was slated for dismissal. His asso- 
ciation wrote to us and asked us to take it up. I immediately took that to two or 
three people in the department here, and asked them, and I got a general idea, without 
taking it up officially, that this man was not efficient, so I wrote back to tne associa- 
tion and told them my information was that this man was not as efficient as he should 
be, and that we would require a statement in regard to the case. 


" 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just at this point, will you tell us whether you did this during the office 
hours ?—A. We are very careful to do all our association work outside the office hours, 
perhaps more careful than we should be. 

Q. That is sufficient?—A. Because of the fact that all our work is an attempt to 
help the Government. I think I called on the head of the department during office 
hours, but we usually do that work in the evening. We wrote back and told them 
that their statement and the statement of the people in the department here did not 
agree, and that before doing anything further we wanted an official statement from 
their association stating that the man was an efficient servant and that he was a credit 
to our association before we took any steps. We got back word that they were not 
prepared to go so far as to make such a statement in regard to this man and conse- 
quently we did not oppose his dismissal. We will not make objection to the dismissal 
of any employee simply because he has been dismissed. 


By Mr. Charters: 

Q. You stated that a number of the employees worked overtime in order to make 
up the money they required. What hours did they work+—A. I gather that I was 
misunderstood. They were working for somebody on the outside. Overtime has 
been abused’ in the Government service in one way and it has been beneficial in 
another in the way of increasing the salary of employees who work by the hour. 
Deputy Ministers have granted employees should work on Saturday afternoon and 
draw overtime, or that they should work an hour extra a day and draw overtime in 
an endeavour to make up in that way what the salary cheques lacked. This has 
worked out in some cases to 20 or 30 per cent of the salary of employees working 
by the hour and it has in that way assisted them in meeting the high cost of living. 


By Mr. Long: 
Q. In what. department has that been done?—A. In the Mines Department and 
in the Customs Department. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. We have had statements from nearly everybody who has been heard to the 
effect that the hours they work is about the limit of a man’s endurance. Now you 
say they go out, a number of. people, and get about 30 per cent overtime. How would 
that effect their efficiency in the performance of their own work if they go out and 
earn money after hours?—A. It seriously affects their efficiency, by this effort to 


increase the pay envelope. 
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Q. Take the men who are doing work in the serviee all day on a salary and 
going outside at night and working there, are they in a condition to do their ordinary 
work the following day?—A. They are not justified in doing it, but neither is the 
Government justified in keeping them at such a salary that they have to do it. 

Q. That is another point. If they are not satisfied with the salary they should 
get out of the job, the Government cannot increase the salary of everybody in the 
service $6 a week ?—4A. I certainly hope that the bonus granted for 1919 will be more 
thau that. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you attempt to justify the conduct of the civil servant even though he 
or she is not receiving a proper salary in neglecting their work?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Would you admit that has been done?—A. I admit I find it is. I can see 
my fellow employee laying right down and soldiering on the job through sheer lack of 
any incentive to work. 

Q. What do you mean by soldiering ?—4A. That perhaps is an unfortunate expres- 
sion, it has grown up in relation to the enlisted, paid, soldiers, during peace time, 
but it would not apply to the war people. 

Q. To get back to what we were considering, the question of inefficiency in ser- 
vice, can you give any other case in regard to ineffieiency in addition to what you 
have already given ?—4A. The lack of opportunity for advancement in the Civil Service 
is One serious cause. i : 

Q. You mean advancement in position or salary ?—A. Advancement in position 
and the salary that goes with it, the importance that he based upon seniority and the 
fact that there is no superannuation makes jt so that the lower ‘paid employees in 
tlie department are effectually kept from ever attaining to good salaries. 

Q. When you say seniority do you mean seniority of service?—4A. Yes, the fact 
that there is no method of superannuation contributes to the condition of affairs where 
the young man who is willing to work hard has no method of getting to the top. 

Q. Have you any other cause to suggest/—A. No. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. Do you think you would get greater efficiency, and that there would be a special 
incentive to work hard and to ghow efficiency if the superintendent and other higher 
officials had the power ito hire and fire the employees?—4A. I would not place in the 
hands of a superintendent the power to hire and fire. The loss of an employee who 
can be used to great advantage in another department is too important to the Govern- 
ment to allow a superintendent or other official to dismiss him. 

Q. With the right of appeal?—A. With the right of appeal. I should think that 
any chief should be allowed to recommend the dismissal pf an employee. 

Q. I am mot going to say recommend. Do you think you would get greater effi- 
ciency if the hiring and firing of civil servants did not rest with the commission? 
—A. I would.limit it to a recommendation, and you will have to give the commission 
power to act as an appeal Board. 

Q. Would you have the commission act before it came to them or simply on a 
recommendation ?—A. I would make the recommendations sufficient so that the man 
would be suspended on the recommendation. i 

Q. You have that now.—A. It is not done very much. 

Q. It is just about the game. The reason I asked you that is we had Mr. 
Robinson of the Soldiers Civil Re-establishment before us the other day and he with- 
out any hesitation intimated to us that the efficiency they have got, and it is pretty. 
manifest in many respects, was due to the fact that the employees knew that in every 
case he had the power to fire the employees. Not only that, but we are able to 
recognize the good qualities and ability of an employee and exercise.the right of 
promotion as wel. What do you say as to that?—A. I say that that is absolutely 
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true, but I would not go to the extent of allowing a chief to fire the man. I would 
let him recommend his dismissal; I would have that act as a suspension until the 
Commission had acted on it. Let the Commission decide if there is any other place 
where they could try him out. Also recommend his promotion. That is very 
important, This new classification provides for that. A hustler can come in and go 
to the top in ten years, or approximately. All he has to do is to take the examina- 
tion for the next class and he takes the first vacancy that occurs, and he does not 
need to stay in the next class for a year. 

Q. If they àll did that, they would not move very fast LA The very fact of 
an examination on the duties of office means that he comes first. There are only 
four per cent of the Civil Service that are getting more than $9,400 a year and only 
eight per cent that are getting over $2,100, inside and outside. 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. What about the inside?—A. I do not have the figures for the inside. 

Q. You are including in that statement men in the outside service who are only 
getting perhaps $50?—4. The servants I include are the servants in the Civil Service 
List. 

Q. It includes customs collectors with small salaries and postmasters who are 
getting only $600 and $800 a year?—A. No postmasters are in the Civil Service List. 
If you will permit me, we have letter carriers getting less than $700 in the Civil Ser- 
vice List, but no postmasters. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. Suppose you were entrusted with the duty of dealing with the matter we are 
discussing, the matter of putting the service on an efficient and satisfactory basis, 
would you kindly indicate what you would do?—4A. You indicated that the chiefs in 
the Civil Service had the power to do these things, to recommend. They are not 
exercising that power. I would endeavour to utilize to the full the opportunities that 
we now have for creating an efficient service. 

Q. Perhaps you did not quite understand my question. We are through with 
dealing with one point and I am now taking up the broader aspect. My question 
was: Supposing you were committed with the duty of putting the service on an 
efficient and satisfactory basis, what do you think you would do to bring about that 
end?—4A. Well, in the present state of high prices, I think the first thing I would 
do would be to assure all civil servants of a living wage. 

Q. The first thing is to raise their pay ^?—4A. Raise their pay. 

Q. What next?—4A. I would not be able to give them their proper rank, possibly. 

Q. Well, that is the first item; what would you suggest secondly ?—A. I would 
assure all civil servants of reward for work well done. 

`Q. In what way—financially?—A. It would be financially, by promotion. 

Q. How in the name of goodness are you going to assure everybody of promo- 

tion?—A. The reclassification provides for both of these things I have mentioned. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What do you mean by promotion?—A. To the next class, to higher duties. 
Q. And to a larger salary?—A. Larger salary. 
Q. Chiefly salary ?—A. I would not promote very far without a change of duties. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. You mean that when there is a vacancy there would be promotion?—A. In 
a country that is expanding the way Canada is there cannot but be vacancies. 

Q. You are not going to suggest that a man should pass an examination if there 
is not a vacancy higher up ?—A. There must be a vacancy. 

Q. Your second suggestion then is, promotion where vacancies arise’—A. Yes. 

Q. Thereby giving more money?—A. I would superannuate. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. When a man is advanced to another class on examination, his salary increases? 
—AÀ. Yes. 

Q. But he might not be given any more important duties notwithstanding that, 
his salary will be increased ?—A. He should not be put in the next class if he is not 
given more important duties. 

Mr. Boys: I think that is covered by what the witness says. He does not advocate 
promotion if there is no vacancy. 

Witness: We have many departments where there should be vacancies. We have 
positions that are not filled that should be filled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Starting with a large number of civil servants, you must reach a stage where 
it would be impossible for all efficients to be promoted to more advanced positions ?—4A. 
There are two ways in which I would create these vacancies. One I would super- 
annuate all those who are not doing efficient work because they have grown old and 
incapacitated in the service, and I would stop the appointment of new people in the 
Civil Service except at the very bottom. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. I have got your second suggestion, and I want to see if I state it correctly. 
No. 2, promote where vacancies arise, thereby giving increased salary and correspond- 
ing incentive to work faithfully. Is that it?—A. Let me put that as number three, and 
put number two as the creation of vacancies by superannuation. 

Q. Call it what you like. Call it number two or number three. We have called 
the other number two. Number three is that you favour the superannuation of people 
who through ill health or age are no longer able to give efficient service?—4A. Yes. 

Q. The fourth I think you mentioned was?—A. The making of no new appoint- 
znents except to the lowest grades? 

Q. In your opinion, one diffieulty we are up against now is that there are too many 
appointments being made and that they ought to be stopped?— A. Absolutely. 

Q. That is the fourth; is there anything else?—4. I would institute a condition of 
affairs in the service whereby an efficient man could be recommended for promotion, 
and where an inefficient man would be removed. That is another way of making 
wacancies. : 

Q. That can be done at present by an Order in Council?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you suggest as an improvement in the service a change in the existing 
«ondition in that regard?—A. We will have to go back; we are dealing only with the 
anside service. In the outside service the firing is not a function of the commission. 
Tn the inside service, it is a function of the commission by Order in Council. 

Q. And promotion in the same way ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That brings me bach to the question I put. That is the present method. There- 
fore, if the present method is not going to improve things, I ask you whether you 
suggest a change in the present method?—A. We are stagnating. We have methods 
on the statute books and we do not follow them. 

Q. I am dealing only with the method of promotion and dismissal, and.you have 
suggested what ought to be done. I have pointed out, and you agree, that it is the 
existing method/—4A. It is the existing method, but it is not used. 

Q. What you say is that the method is all right, but you think it should be more 
vigorously employed /—4A. Absolutely. 

Q. Why do you think that patronage is responsible for inefficiency ?—4A. Patron- 
age has been responsible for the appointment of people who cannot do their work. 

Q. How do you know that? You have been in the service seven years. What 
knowledge have you of that?—A. Well, that was a broad statement. If we defined 
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patronage to be merely the appointment without examination there is no reason why 
the people who prepare the list of the people who are to be appointed should not select 
just as capable men as could be selected by examination, and in some cases better. I 
was saying that appointment by patronage might secure better men. Certainly, per- 
sonal contact with a man and the selection of a man from among a group of men will 
get a better man than the selection from a group. of examination papers. 

Q. But do you know that the patronage system of appointments has been inefü- 
cient?—A, The past patronage system has been abused. 

.Q. Can you state it as a fact ?—4A. No, I cannot say that. 

Q. I think you issued a statement last fall as Secretary of the Civil Service 
Federation; perhaps you will recall this statement in it, referring to a rumour that 
the Government was not going to pay the bonus of $350:— 


* This is followed by an undenied rumour that the Government is thinking 
of cutting the $350 in two, because any bonus will reach the ineffieient employees 
who were given their jobs during the reign of a patronage system for which 
the Government is responsible." 


I would like you to give us some definite information along that line?—4A. I men- 
iioned an undenied rumour that there was. 

Q. The rumour was that the $350 was not to be paid as a bonus but was going to 
be cut in two. Do you remember that statement?—4A. Yes, I have a complete list of 
the statements here. I did not quite catch what part of this was quoted and what was 
not. 

Q. * This is followed by an undenied rumour that the Government is thinking 
of cutting the $350 in two, because any bonus will reach the inefficient employees who 
were given their jobs during the reign of a patronage system for which the Govern- 
ment is responsible?—A. I do not know now whether we wrote that statement. That 

* statement certainly appeared. 

Q. I want to draw your attention to this; that you as the Secretary of the Civil 
Service Federation, who would naturally be looked to by the members of the Civil 
Serviee for guidance in this matter make this statement over your signature, from 
which they would infer that there were inefficient employees in the service who got 
their jobs during the reign of the patronage system ?—A. If I remember correctly, the 
statement of the reason for not giving the bonus was because it would reach so many 
of the Outside Service who had been appointed as a result of the patronage system. 
One reason given for not granting a bonus as large as we ask was the fact that it would 
reach so many of these employees. 

Q. You were quoting a reason given by the Government?—A. Yes—not by the 
Government—by a member of the Government possibly—the source of the rumour. 

: Q. You are not sure where that idea originated '—A. No. I am clear that its not 
1 our statement, that the reason for not giving it was that we had received a sort of 
rumour to that effect. j 

Q. You will admit I think that it was rather dangerous to use rumours in issuing 
statements to a large body of which you are an officer ?—A'. I should be willing to grant 
that. 

Q. * In other words patronage is still enough in the ring to mulet each and every 
civil servant, good and bad, of $175."—4. If that statement is true, it would have that 

_ effect. 
Q. You say patronage is still enough in the ring to prevent the granting of the 
bonus—that is the meaning of it!—A. If patronage was the reason of cutting the 
3 bonus in two, and we heard a rumour to that effect, patronage is still enough in the 
ring to cut the bonus from good and efficient employees of the service—— 
Q. I do not see how you would claim patronage is now in the ring. That would 
only mean to me that the Government was using the old system of patronage to dis- 
eriminate against some of the employees—— 
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Mr Lone: He should have stated the effects of the old patronage? 


Witness: Certainly, that is what we meant. 


Mr. Lone: That the effect of the old patronage system still remains. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You say at the end, “ Patronage will exact another $175 from thousands”. 
Do you think you prepared that statement as carefully as the officer of an association 
who is addressing thousands of men and women who are in the employ of the Govern- 
ment, should have done?—A. Can you give me the date of that? 

Q. No, I eannot.—A. I have a complete file of our statements. 

Q. It would be about the 2nd November A. I have it. 

Mr. Boys: “In other words, patronage is still enough in the ring to mulct each 
and every civil servant of $175; if the rumour of a limitation in the number of 
employees who are to get anything is also true—it has not been denied—patronage 
will exaet another $175 from thousands " 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That was a correct quotation?—A. Yes. That first $175 was the cutting of 
the bonus from $350 to $175. If the rumour that stated that the bonus was to be 
limited to those under $1,800 is correct, patronage would not only take $175 from the 
people who got the $175, but since it took everything from the others, it was exactly 
another $175. 

Q. I do not see how you are justified in using the argument that patronage is 
responsible for that—that patronage is responsible for preventing the granting of this 
bonus to those people?—A. I do not like to make a statement which I am not sure of, 
but I am under the impression that that was either a statement to the press by some 
member of the Government: 

Q. You are an officer of a federation, an association which has tremendous respon- 
sibilty ; 60,000 people more or less in your federation. Surely you do not wish this 
committee to understand that you issued a statement like that without careful con- 
sideration and without weighing the effect it might have on the employee?—A. I am 
afraid at the time we were more interested in trying to say something that would make 
the Government reconsider that and grant the additional $350, than we were to the 

- exact effect 

Q. And possibly leaving the impression on the Government that the civil servants 
would go on strike if that were not granted. Some of your statements made some 
reference along that line, did they not?—A. We have been careful not to say anything 
about a strike of the civil servants. We know civil servants are not in a position to 
strike, and should not strike. Our efforts have been directed against strikes right 
along. 

Q. And you know that in some of your statements last fall there were references 
to the Civil Service going on strike if the Government did not meet their demand ?— 
A. I should say we never issued a statement to that effect. We have referred to strikes 
on the part of a small group of our association. We wrote one letter to the Govern- 
ment, that has been criticised most, calling the Government's attention to the fact 
that a group of employees in the West decided that they would go on strike if they 
did not hear from the Government, in fact they set a day. We got a telegram that 
the employees are ready to cease work on Thursday morning as the protest in refer- 
ence to the bonus and asking that a statement be laid before the Prime Minister ask- 
ing him if he could not give us some word that would satisfy the people. He replied 
that on advice an Order in Council had been drawn up and would be published the 
following morning. We sent that telegram to these people to call off the strike on 
Thursday morning. 
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i Q. You admit that statement was very ill-advised, do you?—A. I should be will- 
ing to admit that was one of the indiscretions that was committed. We realize that 
patronage has a very serious effect on the service, and that there are still manifesta- 
tions of it, patronage is not dead yet. 

Q. Many people throughout the country hold that same view, and it has been the 
general belief that patronage was responsible for a great deal of the inefficiency in 
the Civil Service, yet when this committee call the heads of the branches and deputy 
ministers before us there is no inefficiency, which practically refutes the belief held 
that patronage was the cause?—A. If all the deputies in the Civil Service say there is 
no inefficiency in the service I think the committee would do well to go to the bottom 
of things, and find out just how much there really is. 


By Mr. Andrews: 


Q. I would like to ask the witness whether it is the general opinion among the 
men actually employed in the service that patronage is the cause of inefficiency ?—A. 
You must realize, gentlemen, that I am representing people who have been appointed 
under both systems; to some of them it was an opportunity to enter into the service 
which they would otherwise not have had. I think I can safely say that we are 
unable to detect any difference in the attitude towards the Civil Service question 
between the people that have been appointed under the patronage system and those 
who have been appointed under the commission system. In fact it is difficult for us 
to determine how particular men were appointed, in fact we do not know. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. We do not blame them, as far as they are concerned, for endeavouring to get 
more pay if they can, and whether appointed under the merit or the patronage system 
they are the same in that regard?—A. Well, they base their claim upon a sound basis. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. * The civil servants did not ask for the bread and butter others are receiving. 
They asked bread and an undenied press statement says they are to be given stone." 
Is that a correct quotation from your statement ?—A. I think it is. 

Q. You were speaking some time ago about the dissatisfaction existing in the 
serviee, do you think that as an organization you are tending to allay that dissatis- 
faction by issuing statements of such a nature. You know it is in the form of an 
undenied press statement. You are a responsible body and you issue a statement to 
thousands of Government employees, and you there make the statement that the Civil 
Service-ask bread and an undenied statement, which you do not know is correct, 
says they were given a stone; does that tend to allay this dissatisfaction?—A. The 
statement may be perfectly correct, not as to the bread and stone, but as to the amount 
of the bonus. At the time these statements were made the feeling in the Civil Service 
was very strong against the Government for failing to grant the bonus of $350. We 
would like to point out that if the Government had given us the $350 which was asked 
the Civil Service Federation would have been blamed by every civil servant, if it were 
not enough, but the Government not giving the amount asked for placed upon its own 
shoulders the blame for the amount and for the dissatisfaction. 

Q. Following up that statement with another: * The lot of the civil servants has 
been unfortunate, they have been neglected shamefully, but they have never faced a 
prospect like the present.” Is that statement likely to allay dissatisfaction or to 
remove the cause of it?—A. Allow me to make the statement that the particular 
words that were used in those statements would have to be taken under the circum- 
stances at that time. When we issued that statement we were receiving telegrams 
day in and day out which were asking us to be three times as bad as that, they are 
asking us to call a strike. Our different associations are a federation of all the 
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associations, and we had tried to keep in hand the different groups from using 
strike methods. We have been unsuccessful in the case of some groups. 

Q. And you. answer those statements by telling all the civil servants that they 
have been treated shamefully?—A. The civil servants have not gone on record yet, 
but we feel that with regard to the bonus we received what was almost shameful 
treatment of the Civil Service. 

Q. But the bonus was granted?—A. Yes, but an undenied press statement was 
the statement given out by the Government in advance of the Order in Council, 
correctly defining what the Order m Council would be. 


By Mr. Charters: 

Q. Who do you expect to deny press statements and rumours 2—A. When some 
statement is issued in the press, it is generally issued with the idea of testing out 
public opinion. 

Q. How can you prove that?—A. That does not need to be proven. 

Q. It would need to be proven to me, decidedly, because I know it is not the fact. 
The press may have whatever articles it chooses, but they are certainly not given out 
by the Government to test out public opinion?—A. Not given out by the Government, 
perhaps. 

Q. And if the Government is not responsible it had no business to confirm, 
or deny, or anything else?—A. The press statements are correct, often correct state- 
ments will come out three or four days in advance of the Order in Council and they 
accurately define the terms of the order. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Would it not be better when issuing statements to civil servants for your 
federation to be absolutely sure of the accuracy of the statement?—A. It would be. 
I have already granted the presence of indiscretions in our correspondence and public 
statements. _ 

Q. Indiscreet statements often cause a great deal of dissatisfaction ?—A. There 
again the dissatisfaction was greater than we were expressing, much more. 

Q. It will be greater still on account of this statement being published, if I under- 
stand human nature?—A. Perhaps. We understood that if we had not taken as agres- 
sive action as we did, some of our associations would have thrown us over and taken 
action of themselves. ; 

Q. You were actuated by a desire to protect your association against the ill-will 
of other associations in the Federation?—A. Partly with the idea of keeping the Fede- 
ration united. So long as the Federation was united there could be no strike of the 
entire service, neither would there be the necessity for a strike. 


Q. What do you mean by the following: “The Government of Canada cannot * 


lead?"—4A. That statement is simply that Great Britain, France, Italy, Austria, 
Sweden and Turkey had all done it before so that Canada had to follow. The lead had 
already been taken, and the only thing Canada could do in the matter of a bonus was 
to follow. 

By Mr. Charters: 

Q. Do you refuse admittance to your association of any Civil Servants who were 
appointed under the patronage system?—A. We have never drawn any line between 
patronage appointments and other appointments. 

Q. In your statement you say “Civil Servants are now 80 per cent behind the cost 
of living, and they have asked for enough to reduce this to 40 per cent. Instead of $740, 
the sum which they therefore deserved. for this year alone, they have asked $350." Is 
that correct?— A. Absolutely. 

Q. You say that they are receiving $740 a year less than they are able to live on ?— 
A. The value of the dollars that we were paid works out on an average of $740 for the 
Civil Servants. We asked that $350 of that be made up. 
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Q. Take it that way. Suppose that is the case, how do you propose to get the other 
$590 &—A. The Civil Servants did not say anything about 1917, or 1916 on 1915. We 
did not ask for the other $350. If the Government had given $350, the Civil Service 
would have been satisfied and placed the other $350 against war conditions. 

Q. By $740 behind the cost of living, you mean in your salary?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would that apply generally /!—A. The average salary. 

Q. Surely that is not the condition?—A. Why certainly. The average salary of 
Civil Servants in 1909 was $925. The average salary in 1917—we did not have our 
figures available for 1918—was $1,195, that is an increase of $200 in the eight years. At 
$1,125, if the eost of living had doubled that would be $195. 


Mr. Cuarters: I think the whole thing is ridiculous. 
Witness: Which is ridiculous? 


Mr. Cuarrers: To say that you people were working for the Government at a 
salary $740 less than the cost of living when you are intelligent men and there was a 
demand every day for people of all kinds able to work. You continued to accept that 
salary when you could have got a salary sufficient to pay you elsewhere?—A. If we had 
been in the building trade in the City of Ottawa we would have received $250. If we 
had been railway employees in Great Britain we would have received 90 per cent of our 
salaries as bonus. We have received no increase as the result of the increased cost of 
living, and the only increase given us was the statutory increase which was $200 in the 
years 1909 to 1917. The civil servants did not feel that they were responsible for that 
increase in the cost of living, and they did feel that they should be penalized for it. 


By Mr. Boys: 

Q. The statement we have been quoting from is from the Ottawa Citizen of 
November 29, 1918?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who wrote it?—A. I wrote that. 

Q. Was it submitted to the executive or to any one else before you put it in ?— 
A. No. That statement is issued by the secretary of the Civil Service Federation. 

Q. I see it is signed Mr. L. D. Burling, and I wanted to know whether you wrote 
it off your own bat, as to its wording, or whether your council or committee endorsed 
it or compared it before you issued it?—A. J don’t remember whether I read it to 
Mr. Grierson or not; probably not. ; 

— O You wrote it yourself?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of anybody in the service to whom you submitted or who made 
any change in it? Apart from Mr. Grierson, is there any other member of the ser- 
vice that had anything to do with the wording of that statement?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is any important statement not submitted first to the executive committee 
before it is published?—A. The policy of the Federation now is to submit all state- 
ments to a meeting of the council. At that time many of the statements were not 
submitted to a meeting of the council, but were issued by officers of the Federation. 

Q. Why the change in policy?—A. Because we realized that we had committed 
indiscretions in the past and that the Federation is a responsible body. 


The CmamMaw: There is hope for the Federation yet. 


Wirness: We certainly hope to take ourselves seriously, and we do feel that the 
present policy of transmitting these things to our full council will prevent the 
issuance of any more statements that can be charged as indiscretions. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any further statement to make?—A. There is one thing: the ques- 
tion of hours of the Civil Service. I have something to say on that. 
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By Mr. Charters: 

\Q. We have a statement from all departments as to the hours.—A. My point 
is that six and a half hours is a half an hour more than many private industrial 
plants believe to be the number of hours that men working at manual labour ean 
work efficiently. Brain work, or the work that is ordinarily carried on by civil ser- 
vants, is even more taxing on the powers of the man than manual labour, and we do 
not feel that six and a half hours is a bit too much; in fact, the day will come when 
labour will not work longer than six and a half hours. 

Q. You said a bit too much; you mean too little.—A. Yes. It has been shown 
conclusively that if the hours of labour are cut from nine to eight production is 
increased per day, and if the hours of labour are cut from eight to seven production 
is still further increased, and in some lines of industry 

Q. Where does it end? Where do you get the maximum ?—4A. Some lines of 
industry it has gone to six, with increased production per day. 

Q. You will admit your knowledge of this is entirely from study ?—4A. Absolutely. 
English experience has been conclusive on that. > 

The CnmamMwaw: I think this evidence would not be of much value to us. 


Mr. Boys: Unless he can show civil servants are called upon to work harder 
than those engaged in the ordinary commercial enterprises of the country. I do not 
think we would want to spend much time on it. Take the average stenographer in 
the store, do they not work from nine to six? 


Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Boys: Do you think they can get more money than the civil servant? If 
you do, I can tell you that the average stenographer in the country gets a great deal 
less than the stenographer down here. That is absolute knowledge. 


The CmHamMaw: And works harder. 


Mr. Cuarters: What about these reporters who are taking the evidence here? 
They have been working for four months. Here are several men working, not six 
hours, but I should think about 12 hours every day and at high pressure. What we 
want to do is to get out of the Civil Service all the people who are receiving money 
which they are not earning, and pay the servants who are earning the money decent 
salaries. 


Mr. Lone: That leaves a very important problem unsolved. He wants these 
men paid a certain amount of money in order to increase their efficiency up to one 
hundred per cent. At the same time, he wants one of their articles of faith in their 
federation, which is not to fire but merely transfer, adopted at Ottawa. 

Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Long: 

Q. If you increase from 35 to 85 per cent efficiency, what are you going to do 
with the surplus labour?—A. Our point is that it will take considerable time to 
increase efficiency from 35 to 85 per cent. 

Q. To get them out of the slouchy habit?—A. Yes, it will. If you put in super- 
annuation and no new appointments to the service above the lowest grades, the natural 
increase in the service, it will enable vacancies to occur and will enable you to cut 
down the number of employees approximately as your efficiency will increase. There is 
just one other statement I would like to make with regard to the activities of the 
federation. 

The CnamMaw: We are not particularly interested in that. 

Witness: Except there has been quite an attack on our activities. We have many 
activities, and we are sincerely attempting to increase the efficiency of the service. 
I should appreciate questions on that. 
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The CmamMax: We will not enter on that to-day. What shall we do with Mr. 
Grierson's statement ? 


By Mr. Charters: 


Q. Is he sick ?!—A. He is down and out in one way. He looks all right, but he has 
blood-pressure of 90 instead of 140, has a very bad attack of sciatica and is walking 
with a cane, and has just come back from a course of treatment with the doctor and 
does not feel that he is able to concentrate on anything for as long a time as it would 
take before the committee. He could get into a car and come here. 


The Cuairman: I notice this statement deals with the functions of the Federation? 


WirNESS: He wished me to impress upon the committee the fact—and anybody 
who knows him will realize it—that it would have given him great pleasure to have 
been here. 


The CnHamwaxw: Mr. Grierson's statement will be put on the reeord. 
The statement of Mr. Grierson reads as follows :— 


* [ regret that I am physically incapacitated for the moment from respond- 
ing to the instruction to attend the Parliamentary Committee issued to me 
through Mr. Walter Todd. As I believe your committee affords the organizations 
of the civil service a most exceptional opportunity I have ventured to prepare a 
short memorandum on matters that may appertain to your inquiry in case you 
may see fit to accept evidence submitted in this manner. 

I desire first of all on behalf of the Civil Service Federation to express 
the sincere gratitude and appreciation we have all experienced in the passing of 
the Civil Service Act of 1918, and all that is comprised in that Act, and we 
enjoy a similar feeling of pleasure in the knowledge that the Prime Minister has 
announced that the Purchasing Commission is to become a permanent Depart- 
ment. 

Perhaps you will permit me to point out that the function of the Federation 
is two-fold? 

(1) To facilitate the formation of associations of civil servants so that 
their views as a whole may be co-ordinated and so that if necessary the status 
of civil servants as a class may be protected. 

(2) To co-operate in every possible way with the Government in the setting 
up of a model system of Public Ownership in Canada. 

I beg to offer a few suggestions as follows :— 

(1) Treating in this brief memorandum rudiments and fundamentals only, 
I would first of all suggest that the highest purposes of the state would be served 
were it possible for civil servants to be represented in parliament by nominees of 
themselves who with the fullest first hand knowledge might as required 
adequately present the case for civil service efficiency. The service has many 
friends in the House of Commons to whom we are under a great debt, but a 
civil servant or other person specially informed and inspired to speak on their 
behalf would seem to be very desirable. The introduction of the principle of 
* proportional representation " would furnish the means for this to be brought 
about. 

.(9) Whitley boards or councils have been introduced both in the British 
and United States navies. This democratic method of discussing scales of wages 
and working conditions from time to time would be most advantageous. 

(3) Trial or appeal boards are in vogue in other countries. In Canada 
civil servants are the only class who are denied the right to appeal against injus- 
tiees real or imagined. 

(4) It is generally admitted that there is an overmanning of the service. This 
condition entails a double loss, viz:—in the waste of money capital and in the 
waste of physical and mental capital in the ease of persons whose energies are not 
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fully engaged. This condition handed down from other times is diffieult to over- 
come. The congestion may be relieved by arbitrarily stopping all new appoint- 
ments (except technieal ones) for an indefinite period and utilizing the surplus 
which may exist in various departments; and concurrently putting into effect a 
Superannuation Act. 

(5) The necessity of superannuation in publie service organization has been 
established time and again and no doubt the actuaries will give evidence on this 
subject. Civil servants are debarred by the nature of their occupation from 
amassing the wealth needful to provide for old age. 

(6) Temperamental and psychologic vocational appointment and adjust- 
ment. The idea involved in this suggestion is not new though it is undeveloped 
and it has been practised and has made considerable progress in other countries. 

(7) It has been stated that large organizations of business involved the 
piling up of masses of routine work. Interest might be aroused to offset the 
ennui and lethargy of the deadly routine by (a) a more generous distribution 
of responsibility; (b) the interchangeability of the duties of office where possible. 

In the brief space of time permitted to me, those few notes are all time 
allows me to present to your committee. 

In conclusion I would just point out that the management of the civil service 
before the great reform was often unbusinesslike and not always creditable. 

This condition has been keenly felt by patriotic civil servants. What 
surer criterion can there be of a nation’s conscience than the reputation estab- 
lished by the trustees who carry on the nation’s work by means of the civil ser- 
vice? Civil service organizations desire to help in a humble way by suggested 
idea or by active co-operation in bringing to Canada the honour of carrying on 
the best national service in the world. 


(Sgd. F. GRIERSON, President, 


Civil Service Federation of Canada.” 
The committee adjourned. 


June 23, 1919. 
The Committee met at 2 o’clock, to-day, Mr. Steel, in the Chair. 


Mr. W. P. Grant, General Manager of the H. J. Daly Company, Limited, Ottawa, 
sworn. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. What has been your experience previous to this, Mr. Grant, within the last 
few years?—A. I was for twelve years with the National Cash Register ‘Company, 
probably one of the most highly organized propositions on this continent. 

Q. What was your work in connection with that?—A. I was an agent for the sale 
of the registers, but I have been in the Departmental store business all my life with the 
exception of the twelve years I was with the National Cash Register—in departmental 
stores in the United ‘States. 

Q. We would be glad to have from you a statement as to the method of organi- 
zation of the staff in your company and also some information as to your method of 
supervision so as to secure the most efficient service from each and every employee.— 
A. When anyone makes an application for a position i 


The CuairMAN: We are not asking for anything you would not wish to tell? 


The Witness: Oh, dear, no. We have nothing to side step. When anyone applies 
for a position they are turned over to our employment bureau and their qualifieation, 
experience and the particulars are taken there and which ever department is in need 
of an assistant they are turned over to that department. 
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Q. How is this bureau constituted ?—A. Our accountant takes ¢harge of that end 
of it. Then they are taken in hand by the superintendent and they are taken up to 
a school room where instructions are given, if they have not had previous experience, 
in how to make out accounts, how to handle a cash register. Then they get an outline 
. of the policy of the house and what is ‘expected of them. 'They are then taken down 

` to the department and turned over to the particular department the head of which has 

direct supervision over them. Then of course, we know by their records, by their 
time card—we have the time clock system—we know by the time card and by the 
daily reports as to how they are as regards coming on time. 

Q. You might describe to the committee how you keep check of their attendance 
and punctuality?—A. We have this International Time Recorder Clock. I think 
there are quite a number of them in the public service. ‘There are a number in the 
Militia Department. The employees report as they come in in the morning, when 
they go out at noon, when they come back and when they go out at night. These four 
times are printed on the card. Ever morning the time keeper turns in a report of 
those who are late or absent. 

Q. That is for the previous day?—A. Yes. We don't get that until the next day 
because the records would not be complete. 

Q. If an employee is absent, what is done?—A. If it is only late, they have to 
bring their card to the Superintendent to sign. We find that that has a very benefi- 
cial effect. If they came in before, under any other system, they would simply be 
reported as late. That would not have the same effect, the same disciplinary effect 
as having them bring the card. The time keeper says: “ We will take that to the 
Superintendent for signature.” ‘Of course we have been here only a little over a 
year and we changed the method which used to be docking the employees because, 
if they were late, they were paying for it. 

Q. You find your present method more satisfactory ?—-A. Much more satisfactory. 

Q. That will take a little of the time of the employee?—A. It does. But there 
is such a small percentage now. They come up to the office and have their card , 
signed and are asked an explanation why they are late. Then, if they are absent they 
are docked. Again, if there are any in the store, probably in the morning, who are 
not feeling well and want to go home, we will sign their passes and we don’t dock 
them for that day. 

Q. You take the full day’s pay when you dock?—A. We don’t ME for that day. 
If they go home 

Q. When you do dock?—A. The time they have been away. 

Q. Do you pay no half pay?—A. No, no half pay. We find that ours is a pro- 
tective measure to the conscientious ones who are always what is called “Johnny 
on the spot. We have found that, in a large staff, there will always be a certain 
number who do not take’ their jobs seriously. It is a sort of stopping place as it 
were. 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. That would apply to the girl who lives at home, who does not take it seriously? 
A. Of course. Girls depending on their own exertions we find are more effective. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You have told us what is done with the employee who reports in the morning 
and asks to be allowed to be absent. What is done with the one who does not report? 
—A. They simply return and their time card is not marked. Los are docked for 
the time absent. 

Q. Do they report to the superintendent?—A. No. We know by the time card. If 
there is any mistake or any question they bring the time card, when they find a slip 
in the envelope showing they have been docked. 

Q. And wish for any explanation?—A. Yes. 
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Q. If they were on pay, it would be necessary to ask for explanation of their 
absence.—A. We would surely do that. The fact that they are docked shows that 
the reason is evidently a good one. 

Q. If an employee were absenting himself frequently, say a day a ~~~ ^ A: 
Immediately it eame to where we could get someone better, we would not hesitate. 
We would simply let them go. 

Q. Or ask them to do better—A. Of course. That is part of the policy. We get 
a report from the head of the department that so and so is not up to the standard, 
that he is listless. Then we look up the record of sales. It might be fairly good. 
It might be just probable that he does not like the department. That often happens. 
We have an interview with him and try him in another department. We have found 
that beneficial sometimes. Probably he does not like the head of the department. 
Probably he does not like the people is is working with. All right, we will give him 
a change. Sometimes, we find that beneficial. 

Q. Would you explain your organization showing the division into departments 
and what authority the heads of the departments have over individual employees ?— 
A. The head of the department has full sway over them except as to discharge. He 
can recommend that they be removed or spoken to, or recommend that the wages 
should be advanced. We get a direct report on that. Then of course, there is the 
sales record and their absenteeism and their time card (which is a fairly good indi- 
cation). The superintendent will come to me and the head of the department will 
report to the superintendent. When it is any serious matter it will come to me. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. The manager in the department has no power to engage or dismiss ?—4A. No, 
he ean recommend only. That is equivalent to hiring them. It would not be equivalent 
to discharging them because we would probably try them somewhere else if we felt that 
it might be dislike on the part of the head of the department, although that very 
rarely happens. 


By Mr. Mowat: i 


Q. It is most unusual that you don’t accept the recommendation for hiring?—4A. 


Yes. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Does the head of the department report to the superintendent/—A. As occa- 
sion demands. There is no regular report. We are usually closely in touch with the 
time card and the record of absenteeism and their sales on which we have a report 
every week. They cannot be falling away, late in time, if they make a certain percen- 
tage of sales. 


Q. You don’t ask for a regular weekly report on each employee?—4A. No. 


By Mr. Loggie: 


Q. Do persons looking for a situation apply to the head of the department ?—A. 
No. They don't. They go direct to the management. The head of the department, 
however, comes often up to us and says, ^I know so and so to be a very good girl." 
If there is a vacancy in that department we will fill it. 

Q. And she applies direct to the bureau ?—4A. Yes, to the employment bureau as 
we call it. 

Q. The superintendent may tell you that he knows that girl?—A. No, the head of 
the department may tell the superintendent that he knows the girl, if they require any 
one in the department. But anyone coming into the house is directed to the employ- 
ment bureau. 


Q. Is the man in charge a superintendent ?—A. No, he is the accountant.. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. What results would you expect to have in your organization if there were any- 
; thing but the strictest supervision over the absences and the lates?—A. Well, I am 
and that we should find quite a percentage who would take advantage of any laxity 
ot system. 


Q. Can you give the committee any idea as to the percentage of days of absence ?— 
A. I asked this morning before I came out and he said: “I have not the figures at 
hand but they are quite small.” 


By Mr. Mowat: 


Q. About what?—A. Oh, they won't figure. 
Q. Of one hundred girls, how many ?—A. Not three per cent. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How many employees Bd you?—A. We generally have three hundred and 
twenty. 


: Q. About how many females?—A. The females will be at least three quarters of 
them. 

Q. About two hundred and fifty females?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think the percentage of absences would not be more than three per 
cent ?—A. I think not. 

Q. In a year that would amount to eight or nine days. Do you allow the 
employees holidays?—A. Yes, if they have been there a certain time. 

Q. How much?—A. If they have been there a year, one week. Shen. may take as 
much more as they like at their own expense. 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. Is that a general practice, one week?—A. I think so. That is the condition 
we found and we accepted it. 
Mr. Loccrg: In the departments, they get two weeks, do they not? 
Mr. ‘Mowat: Three weeks. 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. Have you any limit to the other weeks?—4A. It depends. In July and August 
the more they take the better it suits. They generally take—most of them take another 
week, some of them a month altogether. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. About that absence, Mr. Grant, there would be about three hundred working 
days in the year?—A. Yes. i 
Q. Three per cent would be nine days. Do you think that your employees on the 
average, are absent nine days a year over and above the holidays allowed them?—A. 
No, I would not say that. None nine days. I doubt it. 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. That would be nine girls away all the time and if every girl were in her place 
all the time you could do with nine girls less? 
Mr. Mowat: At the risk of discontentment among those who were there. 
The Witness: I would hardly want to say that there are nine away every day. No, 
there are not. Probably three out of the lot. No, I think that three out of the lot a 
day would be a nearer estimate. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Which would be about one per cent?—A. Yes, one per cent. 
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Mr. Mowar: You amaze us. In the Post Office Department there is forty per 
cent. 

The Witness: Well, that is probably because they can do it. They allow them. 
so many days and that gives them the idea: you must be siek for so many days. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. From your general business experience, Mr, Grant—perhaps you cannot give 
a definite reply to this—from your general business experience would you consider 
say three or four days in the year absence on the part of each employee in a large staff 
about the regular thing?—A. Well, I think so. I would consider that enough. If 
there were a Jarger percentage—I was going to say if there were any employee away 
oftener than that I would be inclined to think 

Q. Of course an average might be increased somewhat by a lengthy absence on 
the part of one or two.—A. Yes, but it very very rarely happens, except at such times 
as the time of the Flu. 

Q. Have many of your employees been on the staff for a considerable time?—A. 
Yes, we had quite a number there, when we came. I don’t know how many. 

Q. Of course that is only a year ago?—A. About a year ago. 

Q. My idea was to know if there would be some employees who had been five, 
ten or fifteen years in your employment.—A. There are quite a number.’ One girl left 
on Friday to get married who had been there nine years. 

Q. We can understand that the new employees perhaps are less subject to ailments 
than those who have been in the employ of the company a considerable time?—A. I 
think I said earlier in my evidence that we felt that docking and any other disci- 
plinary measures were really essential for the protection of the conscientious ones 
who were always doing their best. 


By Mr. Mowat: 

Q. What is the effect, in your experience, of absentees upon those who are con- 
scientious and who are regular—where they have to do the absentees work. Does it 
create discontentment?—A. It just comes into my mind that on two occasions last 
week I had a departmental head come to me and said the girls complained that so and 
so was away several times and that they had to do her work. It does create discon- 
tentment, I know. That is in the case of those who are prone to do that sort of thing. 

Q. Well then, discontentment diminishes the loyalty of the employee to the insti- 
tution ?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. You are quite strong on that?—4A. Absolutely, because it could injure us in 
many ways, indifference in waiting on customers for instance, if their heart is not in 
the business. 

Q. That is if they feel that they are doing more than their share of a day's work? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. In your experience, in your different positions there, and also in the cash 
register business, have you found it advantageous to give to the head of the depart- 
ment the right to dismiss? Does he not have a greater power of discipline over the 
girls?—A. Well, I don’t know that I would want to agree to the head of the depart- 
ment having the right to dismiss. A recommendation would be all that we would 
need T think. 

Q. You say that your practice is now that you take their recommendation with- 
out question for hiring?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you desire to be the judge of dismissals?—A. Yes, because we might 
change them to a different department. We would find from other sources whether 
this was a just request for the dismissal. 

Q. You cannot leave it to him? There might be spite. It might be preference 
and favour and disfavour?—A. Yes, we feel that that might arise if we don't have the 
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final say. It is very rarely of course that we do. The head of the department sys: 
* She won't do this or that." 

Q. The trouble is that the heads of the departments as a rule favour certain girls? 
—A. Yes, I think I have seen evidence of that kind but nothing very startling. Each 
department must produce. a certain quota of sales and the clerk has that quota. 
According to her salary she is supposed to produce so much business. So, if she is 
producing the business, she might be impertinent to the head of the department still 
she might not be impertinent to the head of another department and we change her 
into another department. 

Q. But human nature is human nature and the girl who can make herself agree- 
able to the head of the department has a better time than the one who is impertinent? 
—A. Naturally. ; 

Q. and her absences would not be noted so much by the head of the department. 
Does that in your experience create any dissatisfaction among other girls?—A. We 
would notice the absences, we would have a report. 

i Q. Suppose it is a slight illness, a case of fatigue. Does the head of the depart- 

ment not have the right to excuse her?—A. He must sign a card. Suppose the girl 
is indisposed, she goes to the head of the department. He signs the pass and then it 
is turned over to the superintendent.. 

Q. But does anything depend on the favour or disfavour of the head of the 
department ?—A. I hardly think that would apply in a department store, because the 
head of the department is only too anxious to get what sales he can. He is responsible 
for the success of the department. 

Q. In what respects, in credit or money, in actual material advantage?—A. 
Material results, well, largely that. That is the great measure we have of the success 
of a department. 

Q. And if the sales are good and going smoothly that means his business career 
is advantaged?—4A. Yes it is only reasonable to suppose that his help must be loyal to 
him or he would not get the results. 

Q. And his emoluments would increase?—A. Surely. 

Q. Have your girls in the clerical department and in the sales department the 
same hours?—A. Yes. 

Q. What are those hours?—A. We were first to adopt the 8-hour day for depart- 
mental stores. They come at 8.45 in the morning so that gives them a quarter of an 
hour to prepare for the opening of the store. The store closes at six and they have one- 
and a quarter hours for dinner. That makes an 8-hour day, except July and August, 
when we give them Saturday afternoon. 

Q. Then perhaps it would not be out of the way if you were to give us your 
opinion whether, if a deputy head of the civil service were given a certain amount 
of money to run his department, he would get better work than if he took the clerks 
who were appointed without his say? 

The Witness: You mean if he hired his own help? 

Mr. Mowat: I mean that he has a certain amount of money to distribute among 
as many as could do the work. We want to konw whether you could get the civil 
service on a commercial basis. i 

The Wirness: Well, we are giving the bonus to heads of our departments, that 
is a pereentage of the profit they have made in addition to their salary. 

Q. And you carry it out in practice?—A. Oh, yes. We only did it with a few 
when we came in. But when we go to the new place that is to be the understanding 
. with heads of the other departments. 

. Q. Suppose the head of the department had thirty men and women, you would 
add up the salaries of those people and say to him: There is the money for next year. 
I want you to employ just enough persons to do the work as well or better than 
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the thirty persons are doing it, and he could employ twenty, perhaps, and do the work. 
Would you consider it fair for him to share in the balance by way of bonus 2—A. 
Surely, we would get it in another way because the Budget assessed him would be 
less and that would inerease his profits of course. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Another question in regard to that matter of absences. You spoke of em- 
ployees who were inclined to be discontented at the absence of some of the other 
employees. If they knew that those employees were absent on pay do you think that 
the discontent might be greater than if they knew they were absent without pay ? 

Mr. Mowat: It is the parable of the labourer and the penny a day. 

The Witness: There are not so many cases as would make it matter very much. 
It is only occasionally that we do hear of so and so being away. 

Q. But do you expect—would you expect, from your knowledge of employees that 
they would be more discontented if they knew their fellow employees were absent and 
leaving them to do the work?—A. Yes. That is human nature. 

Q. Can you give us any information regarding the absences of the male employees 
as compared with the absences of the female employees?—4A. The absence of the 
male employee is so rare as not to be noticeable. 

Q. Do you think the female absence is greater ?—A. Yes. In fact we hardly hear 
a ease of a man being off, except it is a matter of business. 

Q. Your employees serve eight hours a day. Do they complain of the physical 
tiredness or strain?—A. No. We are not martinets. If there are no customers they 
are not compelled to be always straightening the stock or anything of that kind. 
If there are no customers to be waited on they may sit down. We endeavour to make 
things as pleasant for them as possible. 

Q. Yet you don't employ more than are necessary to keep them reasonably busy ?— 
A. Oh, no. It is in the afternoon that most business is done. People don't seem to get 
Into the habit of shopping in the morning. In that way the rush hour is in the 
afternoon. The employees seem to be well pleased. The hours used to be 8.15 in the 
morning with doors open at 8.30. 

Q. From the point of view of the female employees, do you think eight hours too 
much?—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Do you think an hour and a quarter long enough for lunch?—A. Yes, in a 
small town like this, where the distances are not great for them to travel. I used to 
work in one large Department store in the States where they got half an hour for lunch. 
They brought lunch with them and had it in the lunch room. 

Q. Too long a lunch hour has a tendency to make them careless diss returning? 
—A. Yes I think there are a number of stores which open at eight thirty, they give 
their clerks an hour and a half for lunch just to make up. 


By Mr. Loggie: 7 
Q. Some of the stores in this city open at eight thirty ^—4A. There are still some. 
Q. And they start to work at eight forty-five7—A. Yes. z 
Q. It is practically the same thing so far as working hours are concerned ?—A. It 
is practically the same thing. 


. The Witness (continuing): I was saying that we adopted some of the methods of 
the National Cash Register Company in giving them a talk, when they come in, along 
the lines of loyalty and that, instead of service with one eye on the clock and the other 
on the pay envelope, how much better result they would obtain by being loyal to the 
company,how they should make the present opportunity a stepping stone to better 
things instead of simply looking upon the job as a place to abide for a time. 

Q. What system have you for advancing your staff in their pay. Does the Depart- 
mental Manager have anything to do with it?—A. Oh yes, he can recommend that. In 
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fact nearly all recommendations come from the heads of departments because employees 
are encouraged to go to the heads of departments and heads of departments will know 
whether they merit it or not. The head of the department may recommend an 
advance without knowing the condition of the selling record. He may recommend them 
because they are willing and obliging. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you have conferences between the heads of the departments, the superin- 
tendents and the General Manager?—A. Yes, we are very strong on that. 

Q. Do you consider that important?—A. It is very important. 

Q. To maintain efficiency on the part of the staff you consider conferences neces- 
sary ?—A. Yes, we have been strong on that. The managements, the heads of the depart- 
ments, then the superintendent will have classes with the employees. It gives them a 
better understanding. We unfold our plans and what our intentions are. We let them 
thoroughly understand that we' have a supervision over them, and that promotion is ^ 
coming to the deserving ones. 

Q. It acts as a stimulus to the employees ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you give us any general idea of the average wages of your female em- 
ployees?—A. I could not. Of course, I presume wages in department stores do not 
compare with Government wages. 

Q. We don’t wish to inquire into what may seem private. But could you give us 
an idea as to the minimum and maximum among the females, speaking generally /—4A. 
The minimum for a girl, if she is new, and does not live at home, is nine dollars a 
weel. She does not earn it of course. 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. If she is living at home?—4A. Anything—seven or eight dollars. Immediately 
they become proficient it is ten, twelve, fifteen, eighteen. 


By the Chairman: e 


Q. Would you consider fifteen dollars a week fairly good wages?—A. That ls a 
fairly good wage. 


By Mr. Long: 
Q. Do you make any concessions to them in the way of prices?—A. Oh, yes. 
Q. It is a financial consideration?—A. Surely. 


By Mr. Loggie: 
Q. That is done by a percentage off?—A. By a percentage off the selling price. 


The Committee adjourned to meet again at the call of the Chair. 


OTTAWA, June 26, 1919. 
The Committee met at 2.30 o'clock to-day, Mr. Steel in the Chair. 


Mr. A. D. WATSON, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What is your position in the Civil Service?—A. Actuary in the Insurance 
Department. 

Q. How long have you held that position?—A. I think it is just four years, as 
nearly as I can remember. 

Q. What was your previous work?—A. I was in the same line of work, actuarial 
work, although I did not hold the position of actuary. 
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Q. In the Civil Service?—4A. Yes. I have been in the department for thirteen 
years. I was in the same line of work, but did not hold the title of actuary until four 
years ago. 

Q. Did you have any experience prior to going into the Department?—A. No, I 
came from the university. 

Q. You are a university graduate?—A. Yes. 

Q. What university ^/—4A. Dalhousie. 

Q. Have you prepared any statement for the committee?—A. T have not. I have 
been so busy that I have been unable to. I thought perhaps that what you would want 
was so general that it would be very little use for me to prepare anything. 

Q. The committe is interested, Mr. Watson, only in the inside service. We are 
anxious to know your views and what evidence you can give as to how superannuation 
would affect the efficiency of the service. That is the general question we put. You 
have no statistics regarding the Civil Service ?—4A. No. Statistics might be compiled 
from very many points of view on that subject. Undoubtedly there are a good many 
men in the civil service, some women too, who have passed from the age of main use- 
fullness. The Civil Service Commission some time ago obtained figures from the 
different departments in regard to that matter. 

Q. Have you seen that report?—A. I saw the memorandum and they set out a 
considerable number who might with advantage to the Department, be relieved of 
their duties. 

Q. Have you any specific information to give to the committee as to the 
need, in addition to what you have seen, in that memorandum /—4A. General 
information in this way—that it is the concensus of opinion of civil service adminis- 
trators the world over and also those charged with the responsibilty of administering 
large industrial concerns—they are of one opinion that to obtain the best efficiency 
in any large establishment there must be some well ordered system for superànnuating 
the aged and also those who become inefficient by reason of ill health. There are no 
two opinions about that question generally speaking. 

Q. Could you give us a summary of the different reasons why those views are 
held ?—4A. I would like to say, first of all, that a scheme of superannuation to attain 
its greatest usefulness should form a part of the general seheme of administration of 
the institution. Whether it is the civil service or a bank it should fall in with the 
scheme of appointment and of promotion and most of all, of retirements. It would be 
an easy matter to have a scheme of superannuation in an institution, particularly 
in the Civil Service—if we are considering the Civil Service as one—where it would 
not make either for economy or efficiency. In a service where appointment is made 
by patronage and promotion is made the same way and a scheme of superannuation 
is provided for absolute retirement, say at sixty-five years of age or somewhere around 
there,—a scheme of superannuation in a service of that kind—I doubt if it does accom- 
plish anything. But if in a service, the scheme of appointment and of promotion is 
well ordered and well thought out, then a well advised scheme of retiring employees 
on a financial consideration will undoubtedly help and the reasons are these: First 
of all, it is a peculiar attraction to men entering the service. One can easily realize 
that thinking of one's own life as a young man, thinking of taking a position, say 
as an engineer in the Government with a fair salary, and fair treatment in the way 
of superannuation, or, on the alternative, taking a position perhaps with a larger salary 
but with no superannuation—generally speaking, you would deeide for the employ- 
ment where there was superannuation. 

Q. Feeling that old age is provided for?—A. — is provided for. I would not like 
to put too much stress on the effect of superannuation in attracting men to the ser- 
vice. ~The main need is to retain men after they have acquired efficiency. That has 
been the trouble with.the Civil Service. Too many of the men, when opportunity 
has knocked harder than they were prepared to resist, have not in many cases resisted. 
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They have taken positions outside. .Of course, it usually means a good deal more 
salary than in the service, because a man, when advanced in years, does not like to 
break up his life without considerable advantage. Perhaps the main consideration of 
superannuation is that it holds men in the serviee when their effieiency is well estab- 
lished. The next great important thing is that a well advised scheme eliminates from 
the service those who, through ill health or advancing age, are unable to render the 
service they are supposed to render. The memorandum of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners says that there are a large number in the Civil Service now, and perhaps there 
are a good many more in the service who don't appear in the memorandum, who might 
with advantage be superannuated. It is hard to realize the loss there may be to the 
country through one civil servant occupying or blocking, as you wish to put it, a fairly 
high executive position, where things are simply dead year after year when initiative 
ought to be brought to bear on the administration of the department. That situation 
may continue and sometimes does continue for years and the loss is nowhere com- 
parable with any superannuation allowance. It may be twenty times the superannua- 
tion allowanee he would draw. Look, from another point of view, whether it is not 
more economieal to allow men who are unable to render at least reasonable service 
to stay at home at one half or three quarters of the salary or continue where they are 
on'a full salary. That is another way of looking at it. 

Q. Under certain conditions, you think that might be to the best interests of the 
State?—A. There are many cases where the Government could pay them three or 
four times the salary and allow them to stay at home. That would not be on the 
average. j 
By Mr. Long: 

Q. Have you any particular case in mind when you make a statement of that 
kind /—4A. One would prefer not to say so. I have a case in mind, however, of a high 
administrative official. I have heard things about his department and they are very 
many, and I know the administration must be interfered with a very great deal because 
he is very old and tumbles about, and it is so hard to get anything done in a depart- 
ment of that kind. I have not the least idea what the loss must be to the country, 
but it must be enormous. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. These reasons for superannuation apply pretty generally to all large organiza- 
tions. Are there any reasons in addition to what you have given that especially apply 
to the Civil Service?—A. The three main reasons I have given—attracting men to 
the service, retaining them when they have attained efficiency, eliminating them when 
they fall into inefficiency, and particularly in old age. In giving those points I am 
looking at the thing purely from what one might call an economic point of view, 
leaving out of account any feelings, any sympathetic consideration for aged employees. 
That has its place, but I think superannuation can be defended simply on economic 
grounds alone and the main reason why it can be so defended is that the administrative 
service is carried on by human beings, and one human being will hesitate to put another 

_out on the street after years of service simply because he cannot stand up to his 
ordinary work. I might relate a little incident that occurred some years ago. There 
was an elevator man in the House of Commons, and complaints were made about him 
that he was shaking so much people were afraid to go up and down with him. The 
matter was brought up in the House of Commons. Mr. Monk, who was then Minister 
of Public Works, said—you will find it in Hansard “I never dismissed a man on 
account of age. I will have to see what can be done about it,” or something to that 
effect. That is just the situation. Men responsible for other men are not going to 
turn them out. Then it becomes a practical matter what methods may be adopted of 
relieving them of their duties in a humane and proper manner, with advantage to 
everybody. I think the retiring age on the average should not be so advanced that it 
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would break men, that everyone would break down in the service. That is my personal 
opinion. I think a man should retire at such an age that, generally speaking, he is 
able to take up new pursuits, and, in a way, to re-arrange his life again. If he stays 
too late, he is liable to fall right down when giving up his life work. He cannot take 
up new interests later. : 

Q. The Civil Service are paid salaries which presumably are reasonable. We 
appreciate the force of the argument you have given us in favour of superannuation 
generally. But why should civil servants, who are in the employ of the State at 
reasonable salaries, be further provided for by means of superannuation -As It 
becomes a practical problem. We have to determine which way, in practice, the 
business of the country ean best be run. 

Q. I understand that. But why should civil servants not be able, out of the 
salaries they receive, to provide for their old age?—A. You may do it as you like. 
It is very largely immaterial which way you do it. The social, economie arrange- 
ments that we undertake to put into force have a way of very shortly adjusting them- 
selves. They work themselves out. For example, if the Government were paying high 
salaries, we will suppose and in addition were offering liberal superannuation without 
any reduction in salary—it would not be economical to start with—but it might very 
well adjust itself in the course of comparatively a few years into being an economical 
poliey for the reason that the Government would have the very pick, the most efficient 
help the country could produce. There are very few positions so menial in the service 
or anywhere else where an industrious, stirring individual eannot effect great improve- 
ments and produce results that will have economie value. If you start à superannuation 
scheme with reduction of salaries, conditions will have a tendency to adjust themselves. 
In England they have gone into that very thoroughly. They had departments side-by- 
side with one another. They had one with superannuation and the other without and the 
same class of work in both. They came to the conclusion that employees with super- 
annuation are held to their work on lower salaries than those in other establishments. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. After all it becomes a practical matter as to what is most profitable to the 
State?—A. It is a practical matter mainly and that is looking at the thing broadly, 
from every point of view. There is one objection I think to a free pension scheme. I 
am not in favour of it personally, although I do believe on the whole it is perhaps the 
most economical But there is one point of view. It is doubtful if in the long run 
your employees are going to be so well satisfied under it. First of all there is just a 
suspicion—well, already, there is a suspicion against the Civil Service that they are, in 
a way, living at the expense of the country. If in addition a free superannuation 
scheme were given, it is rather irritating to employees and then again the salaries are 
kept—that is the experience in England—are kept at a lower scale than they otherwise 
would be and in some particular cases, where men are practically forced to leave their 
employment for personal reasons, there is no scheme under which any return can be 
made to them. They have contributed nothing. They can make no claim for return. 
That, under the railway scheme in England has proved an unsatisfactory arrangement. 
Men feel that they should get some consideration when they leave although of course 
they cannot expect to get the full quota. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. You are in favour of retirement as a civil servant grows older, giving reasonable 
superannuation ?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. After a superannuation scheme came into force, it would be to the interests of 
the country and possibly of the service that every care should be taken to prevent 
admission to the service of persons who would, at too early an age become incapacitated 
from physical reasons?—A. Yes. j 
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Q. Would you recommend a medieal examination such as an insurance company, 
for instance, insists upon ?—A. I don’t think that it would be well perhaps to go to the 
extreme of an insurance company but certainly there ought to be a good physical test. 
A man perhaps might have some physical impairment and yet be an excellent man in 
the service. He might have a heart which is not too good which would make him an 
unfavourable subject for insurance. But he might be a splendid civil servant for 
years. But certainly generally speaking there should be some physical test. That is 
praetieally all that ean be said or done on a thing of that kind. 


By Mr. Boys: 


Q. You have eonsidered the matter yourself and you have given us your opinion 
as to what you think ought to be done with regard to superannuation and retire- 
ment. Is there anything further you would suggest?—4A. In addition I think there 
should be included benefits for widows and children. 


By Mr. Loggie: j 

Q. What about payments from the members of the civil service?—A. I am in 
favour of their contributing. 

Q. Would you say twenty-five per cent or one-half ?—A. My personal view is that 
it would be better for the employees to eontribute a pretty stiff percentage. I would 
say they ought to start out with the idea of not paying less than one-half, the Govern- . 
ment providing the balance. It is impossible to figure out that half and half pre- 
cisely. It is ostensibly done but it cannot be done exactly. If you say half and half, 
you have to be adjusting your contributions all the time. Instead of that, I think a 
scale of contributions should be determined to start with and if experience shows that 
the contributions amount to more or less than say one-half, the Government should 
take the profit and loss. 


By Mr. Loggie: 

Q. What percentage of the salary would be necessary (i—A. A very good system 
could be set up with ten or twelve per cent. There could be fair benefits with such a 
percentage. 

Q. So far as you know would the civil servants generally be in favour of paying 
a considerable percentage /—4A. I think so. 


Witness discharged. 


The Cuamwax: I have received from the Canadian National Railways a state- 
ment as to the absence among their employees. I think it might very properly be 
placed on the records. 

Mr. Boys: What is the average? 


The CuamMAN: 1-41 per cent, or a little less than four days a year. The 
employees total 885. Of these 529 are males and 356 females. 


The committee adjourned. 


[Mr. A. D. Watson.) 
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